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The  New  Year. 

AWARDED  THE  PRIZE  IN  THE  NEW  YEARS  POEM  CONTEST. 

Valeria  T)e  Mude  Kelsey. 

/^  SET  the  torches  high  and  ring  the  bell! 

Throw  wide  the  door  and  greet  the  glad  new  year! 
Time's  glowing  hands  have  turned  the  glass  and  well 
The  sands  shall  run,  and  full  the  days  appear. 

/^  SET  the  heart's  gate  wide  and  welcome  in 
All  that  shall  come,  of  sadness  or  of  pain, 
Of  death  or  ecstasy.     For  joys  begin 
In  shadows  often,  and  from  loss  comes  gain. 

/^  RING  the  bell  and  call  the  soul  to  prayer! 
Rejoice  in  all  the  burnings  of  desire. 
The  yearnings  for  perfection.     Have  a  care 
That  constant  on  your  altar  leaps  a  fire. 

r\  RING  the  bells!    Arise!    Rejoice!    Be  free! 

Go  forth  and  write  your  word  upon  the  scroll! 
Live  iij  the  day  and  know  that  liberty 
Has  every  day  a  new  year  in  the  soul! 
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Annie  Pike  Greenwood, 


Happy  Hooligan  worked  under 
the  beet-sheds.  It  was  not  Happy 
Hooligan  of  the  colored  supple- 
ments, but  he  looked  enough  like 
him  to  be  the  original,  "if  he  only 
had  a  tomato-can,"  the  boys  used  to 
add. 

"The  boys"  were  the  men  who 
worked  around  the  big  Kansas  sug- 
ar-beet factory.  Those  who  handled 
the  beets  on  the  sheds  were  partic- 
ularly fond  of  enjoying  themselves 
at  Happy  Hooligan's  expense.  Af- 
ter the  joke  had  been  used  so  much 
that  it  was  no  longer  a  joke,  the 
comic  supplement  man  was  given  a 
more  abbreviated  cognomen,  that  of 
"Happy."  His  other  names  became 
almost  forgotten,  so  that  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  call  him  "Hap- 
py" if  you  called  him  at  all.  As  his 
name  implies,  he  took  the  christen- 
ing with  perfect  equanimity,  per- 
haps not  appreciating  fully  the  ori- 
gin of  his  title. 

It  was  New  Year's  Day,  and 
some  of  the  "boys"  were  seated  in 
the  tare-house  on  top  of  the  beet-i 
sheds  waiting  to  weigh  the  cars  of 
beets.  Now,  these  beet-sheds  do  not 
look  like  sheds  at  all.  There  are  a 
series  of  narrow  canals  of  cement 
through  which  water  flows  to  car- 
ry the  beets  to  the  factory,  and  into 
the  mouth  of  the  first  machine  in 
the  process  of  making  sugar.  Slop- 
ing gradually  wider  as  they  rise, 
each  of  these  canals  has  long,  ribbed 
walls.  Between  each  pair  of  walls 
the  space  is  boarded  over  at  a  height 
of  thirty  feet,  forming  road-ways 
for  the  wagons  between  each  beet 
"canal."  There  are  two  of  these 
road-ways,  and  a  third,parallel  road 
is  laid  with  tracks  and  used  by  the 
rail-road  for  the  great    cars    with 


bottoms  which  open  outward  to  ex- 
plode their  contents  into  the  canal 
below.  When  these  beets  fell  from 
the  wagons  or  the  cars  they  massed 
in  the  sheds  and  blocked  the  ca- 
nals for  hundreds  of  feet.  It  was 
Happy's  work  to  shovel  the  beets 
into  the  flowing  water,  and  see  that 
none  were  left  on  the  sides  of  the 
sheds.  In  order  to  do  this  he  wore 
high  rubber  boots,  and  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream.  It  did  not 
look  like  a  very  pleasant  occupa- 
tion to  one  who  might  be  leaning 
over  the  railing  of  the  wagon-way, 
watching  hun  from  above.  Some- 
times the  water  slopped  into  his 
boots  and  on  his  clothes,  and  some- 
times the  beets  slid  down  upon  him 
like  an  avalanche.  But  Happy  never 
complained.  That's  why  he  got  his 
name. 

Not  so  the  "boys."  They  were 
seated  in  the  tare-house  complaining 
audibly,  and  with  many  unprintable, 
picturesque  ejaculations. 

"By  grab,"  said  the  yard  master, 
"it's  tough  to  have  to  work  on  New 
Year's  Day.  It's  work  every  day  in 
the  week,  Sundays  included,  and 
then  throw  in  Thanksgiving,  Christ- 
mas, and  New  Years  for  good  meas- 
ure." 

"It's  a  dead  beat,"  said  "Slim," 
giving  a  sly  look  to  see  how  his  lit- 
tle joke  was  taking.  At  another 
time  he  might  have  met  with  good- 
natured  chaflf,  but — 

"Cut  it  out,"  was  all  he  got. 

Then  Happy  came — Happy  with 
his  winter-apple  cheeks,  his  small, 
cheerful  eyes,  and  his  amaranthine 
smile. 

"Well,  Hap,  how  you  comin'?" 
growled  the  foreman,  whose  state 
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of  humor  was  such,  at  that  time, 
that  he  might  well  have  emperson- 
ated  the  comic  supplement's  brother, 
"Gloomy  Gus." 

First,  Happy  bestowed  upon  them 
all  an  expansive  grin.  Then,  spread- 
ing his  rough,  cracked  hands  before 
the  fire,  "Comin*  fine.  Comin'  fine," 
he  answered. 

"I  believe,'^  said  the  foreman, 
with  a  gloomier  look,"that  the  worse 
the  day,  the  happier  you  are." 

"Sure,  sure,"  answered  the  cheer- 
ful gentleman,  in  perfect  serious- 
ness. 

"Cut  it  out,"commanded  the  yard- 
master.  "Happy,  you  make  me  sick 
with  your  everlasting  happiness. 
You're  the  only  man  around  here 
with  a  cinch." 

"Sure;  sure,"  agreed  Happy^ 
pulling  on  his  old  gray  mittens,  and 
shambling  out  of  the  shack  with  a 
shovel. 

As  the  door  closed  the  foreman 
said  to  the  yard-master :  "Say,  that 
old  scallawag  makes  me  sick,  too — 
always  a-grinnin'.  You'd  think  he 
belonged  to  some  sunshine  society, 
or  young  people's  do-your-best,  or 
something.  Why  they've  got  the  old 
rag-a-bones  around  here  is  more 
than  I  can  see." 

"That's  so.  And  the  old  scamp 
wondered  yesterday  if  he  couldn't 
get  a  half-day  lay-off  today — being 
New  Years,  he  said.  *What  if  it  is 
New  Years,'  I  said,  'what's  it  to 
you?  Don't  we  all  have  to  work? 
Pretty  soon  you'll  want  to  get  off 
because  it's  your  birthday !' " 

The  foreman  snickered  appreci- 
atively.   "What'd  he  say?" 

"Oh — said  he  wanted  to  cele- 
brate. 

Rising  from  his  chair  he  glanced 
out  of  the  make-shift  window  at 
the  approaching  beet-cars.  "Come — 
get  together,"  he  urged.  "Even  if 
it  is  New  Year's  Day  there's  the 
beets  to  unload — four  cars  already." 


"Has  he  a  family?"  asked  Slim, 
as  he  rose  and  hunched  his  coat 
about  him. 

"Who  you  talkin'  about  ?"  growl- 
ed the  foreman. 

"Happy,"  timidly  asserted  Slim. 

"To  the  devil  with  Happy. 
What'd  we  care?  He  lives  in  that 
old  tumble-down  shack  over  by 
Coming's  beet  field — batching  it, 
probably.  Happy  doesn't  look  like 
he  had  a  family  to  take  care  of  him, 
does  he?" 

Excepting  the  yard-master,  the 
men  all  filed  out.  He  had  remem- 
bered an  item  which  he  must  mal^e 
in  his  account-book.  He  opened  the 
big  book  where  it  lay  on  a  shelf 
which  served  as  a  desk.  Half-seat- 
ing himself  on  a  high  stool  he  wrote 
a  word,  some  figures,  and  then 
he  heard  the  "boys"  dump  a  car 
of  beets,  and  half-consciously  not- 
ed that  the  load  did  not  fall 
in  a  lump,  but  dropped  as 
though  it  met  with  an  impediment. 
If  he  had  thought  he  would  have 
said,  "the  bottom  of  that  car  is 
stuck."  He  had  no  time  to  think. 
Tramping  feet  hurried  over  the 
board-walks,  the  door  blew  in,  and 
the  foreman  came  staggering  to- 
ward him  with  a  look  of  horror  on 
his  face. 

"Great  Scott,  Dave !  We've  killed 
old  Happy!" 

"You've  what!" 

"Poor  old  Happy's  killed!" 

"Where  ?— How  ?— when  ?"  the 
yard-master  was  out  of  the  door,  the 
foreman  following  him. 

"We  were  unloading  the  cars.  I 
thought  Happy  was  working  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sheds.  If  he'd  been 
quicker,  he  might  have  gotten  out 
of  the  way.  The  first  I  knew  of  it 
I  saw  a  man  fall,  hit  by  the  first  lot 
of  beets,  into  the  gutter,  face  down. 
If  the  beets  didn't  kill  him,  he  must 
have  drowned,  for  he  fell  with  his 
face  in  the  water — " 
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At  the  railing  where  the  car  had 
been  dumped  were  an  excited  group 
of  laborers — Russians,  Germans, 
Japanese,  Americans,  a  conglomera- 
tion of  tongues  and  nationalities. 

One  of  them  was  saying,  **And 
it  was  only  this  morning  that  he 
came  in  just  as  chirky  as  a  bird, 
while  all  the  rest  of  us  were  sore  be- 
cause we  had  to  work  on  New 
Year's  day — ^and  to  think  that 
now — " 

"Here,  you  men,'*  broke  in  the 
yard-master,  "quit  talking  and  get 
to  work,  and  get  those  beets  off 
him."  He  was  thinking,  "Why 
didn't  I  let  him  have  this  day  off  ?" 
Then  aloud,  "Anyone  know  his 
house?  Here,  you  Slim,  you  know 
where  he  lives — ^you  go  get  things 
ready.  Now,  don't  hang  back. 
We'll  be  there  soon — so  hurry — " 

Slim  turned  very  reluctantly 
from  the  group — not  because  he 
would  have  enjoyed  remaining — 
Slim  would  have  fainted  at  the 
sight  of  blood.  But  he  felt  the  task 
which  had  been  allotted  to  him  was 
harder  than  that  which  lay  before 
the  others.  It  wasn't  so  bad  if  Hap- 
py were  really  baching,  but  what  if 
he  had  a  family? 

He  dragged  himself  away,  his 
jaw  loose  with  the  horror  of  it  all, 
and  the  pallor  of  his  slim  face  set 
with  purple  shadows  around  his 
eyes  and  mouth.  Slim,  with  his  good 
features  and  curly  hair  would  have 
passed  for  handsome  if  he  had 
looked  as  though  he  had  ever  had 
a  square  meal. 

It  was  a  long  walk,  over  desolate, 
barren  roads,  to  the  shack  where 
Happy  lived — or  had  lived.  And 
walking  on  those  bare  roads  one 
could  see  for  miles  and  miles  to  the 
north  and  south,  to  the  east  and 
west.  One  bom  in  this  flat  country 
has  a  feeling  df  security  in  gazing 
upon  this  vast  expanse  of  uninter- 
rupted earth.     Slim  had  been  bom 


in  the  shadow  of  the  Colorado 
mountains,  and  to  him  these  plains 
were  the  epitome  of  the  tragedy  of 
this  day.  Poor  Happy,  with  his  flat, 
barren  existence,  without  beginning 
and  without  end — ^where  had  he 
come  from  and  where  had  he  gone  ? 
It  all  seemed  very  dreadful  to  Slim 
just  then. 

But  these  philosophies  were  soon 
put  to  an  end.  There  stood  before 
him  the  little,  old  shack  in  which 
Happy  had  lived.  An  old  tub  and  a 
wash-board  in  front,  and  a  bit  of 
white  at  the  tiny  windows  gave  the 
poor  place  an  air  of  inhabitance. 
They  also  brought  home  to  Slim  the 
fact  that  Happy  really  had  a  family, 
and  that  he  must  inform  that  family 
within  a  very  few  moments  of  Hap- 
py's unfortunate  demise.  If  Slim 
had  not  been  a  faithful  fellow  who 
always  did  as  the  "boss"  said,  no 
matter  what  the  difficulties,  he 
would  have  marched  on  past  the  lit- 
tle shack.  But  for  the  same  reason 
that  rendered  it  impossible  for  him 
to  shirk  his  disagreeable  task — for 
that  reason  he  had  been  sent  to  do 
it.  "When  you  send  Slim  to  do  a 
thing,  he'll  do  it,  by  grab,"  was  the 
yard  master's  estimate  of  the  lean 
young  fellow. 

He  knocked  on  the  weather- 
beaten,  rough  boards  which  served 
as  a  door.  A  woman's  voice  called, 
"Come  in,"  and  Slim  entered.  En- 
tered with  Slim,  Fate.  Who  could 
have  foreseen  that  the  first  thing  he 
would  set  eyes  on  would  be  Her 
Face  ?  It  cannot  be  said  that  it  was 
the  face  of  his  dreams,  for  Slim  was 
not  given  to  dreaming,  but  as  soon 
as  he  saw  Her  Face,  he  suddenly 
forgot  what  he  had  come  for.  It 
was  the  face  of  a  young  girl  who 
was  propped  up  in  bed.  She  had 
the  apple-rose  cheeks  of  Happy, 
though  they  were  evidently  paled  by 
sickness.  But  her  eyes  were  not 
small  and  cheerful    like     Happy's. 
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They  were  large  and  brown  and 
sombre,  and  her  hair,  which  had 
been  cut  short,  was  in  crisp  dark 
curls  all  over  her  head.  She  looked 
like  a  very  pretty,  sad  little  boy. 

Slim  stood  in  the  door  staring, 
and  then,  under  the  steady  look  of 
her  big,  brown  eyes,  his  heart,  of 
which  he  had  never  before  been  con- 
scious, began  to  beat  tumultuously. 

"How  de?"  he  heard  someone 
say,  and  then  saw  for  the  first  time 
an  elderly  woman  seated  beside  the 
bed.  She  had  eyes  like  the  girl's, 
and  she  must  have  been  very  pretty 
once,  for  an  abundance  of  white, 
wavy  hair  gave  her  a  beauty  that 
even  the  old  gray  wrapper,  the  rag- 
ged shawl,  and  the  bare  surround- 
ings could  not  dispel. 

"Won't  ye  take  a  cheer?''  she 
urged,  hospitably.  Slim  sat  down 
on  a  chair  which  bore  evidence 
that  it  was  a  creation  of  Happy's  by 
no  means  skilled  tools.  His  chair 
was  by  one  of  .the  tiny  windows,  and 
Slim  glanced  nervously  out  of  it, 
down  the  road,  as  though  looking 
for  some  one,  then  he  searched  the 
carpetless,  board  floor,  then  turned 
his  eyes  on  the  woman,  then  on  the 
girl,  and  there  they  remained  rivit- 
ed. 

"I  came  about — about  Mr.  Con- 
way." 

"Why,  he  ain't  t'  home,"  the  older 
woman  answered,  regretfully,  "Pa's 
went  to  the  factory.  He'll  be  sor- 
ry to  miss  you.  Be  you  a  stranger 
here?" 

"Yes — I  mean  no — "  began  Slim, 
nervously,  then  thinking  to  lead  up 
to  the  subject  which  occupied  his 
mind,  "Mister  Conway's  worked  in 
the  beet  sheds — " 

"Oh,  yes,  Pa's  a  hard  workin' 
man,"  spoke  the  older  woman, 
quickly.  "You  hain't  no  idea  what 
a  hard  worker  Pa  is.  Here's  me  all 
crippled  with  the  rheumatiz,  and 
there's  Betty  just  gettin'  well  of  the 


typhoid.  What  we'd  a  done  'ith  any 
other  man  but  Pa,  I  don't  know. 
He's  the  bestest,  kindest  man  in  this 
world.  Hain't  he,  Betty?" 

The  girl  gave  her  mother  a  tender 
little  smile.  The  latter  continued: 
"Since  we  left  Oklahomy  we've  just 
had  a  run  of  hard  luck.  First,  Betty 
— she's  goin'to  be  a  teacher" (proud- 
ly). "She  started  to  Normal  and 
sprained  her  ankle.  Then  she  took 
measles,  and  she  was  hardly  over 
them  when  she  took  typhoid.  Now 
me,  I  can't  hardly  walk  a  step,  and 
my  hands  are  so  crippled — "  She 
held  up  her  poor  crooked  fingers — 
"Pa,  he's  done  all  the  washin'  and 
the  cookin'  and  the  ironin'  and  the 
nursin',  besides  goin'  to  the  factory 
every  day.  Nobody  can't  say  Pa 
ain't  the  bestest  man." 

It  was  a  surprise  to  Slim,  this 
picture  of  old  Happy,  who  had  been 
the  target  of  all  their  fun — Happy 
in  the  role  of  "Pa" — it  made  Slim 
feel  ashamed,  troubled,  sorry — it 
gave  him  a  sinking  feeling.  He 
could  say  not  a  word,  try  as  he 
would. 

So  he  sat,  listening  to  the  praises 
of  "Pa,"  and  trying  to  find  the. 
courage  to  tell  them  of  the  trag- 
edy which  must  plunge  them  both 
into  a  terrible  sorrow.  For  he  could 
see  that  here,  in  this  old  shack,  poor 
Happy  was  richer  in  love  than  any 
other  man  he  knew.  The  other 
women  loved  their  men,  no  doubt, 
but  not  just  in  this  worshipful  fash- 
ion. No  wonder  Happy  had  been 
cheerful  even  under  his  heavy  load. 
But,  even  so,  was  it  not  Happy's  un- 
quenchable cheerfulness  which  had 
won  him  this  love? 

"And  today,"  he  heard  Happy's 
wife  saying,  "is  New  Year's  Day. 
Pa  and  me  was  saying  this  morning 
that  even  if  he  couldn't  get  off  it 
was  a  Happy  New  Year  for  us.  We 
were  mighty  skeered  we  wouldn't 
have  Betty  with  us  today.     And  I 
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wish  you  could  see  the  turkey  we've 
got.  It's  in  a  box  outdoors  to  keep 
it  cold.  We  couldn't  afford  one 
Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas  the 
doctor  wouldn't  let  Betty  eat  much 
of  anything.  Pa's  fixed  the  turky 
all  ready,  and  left  enough  wood  and 
coal  in  the  house,  and  he's  made  the 
dressing  and  the  cranberry  sauce — 
and  even  a  pie — ^yes,  sir,  Pa  even 
made  a  pie — you  should  of  seen 
Betty  and  me  laugh — and  this  eve- 
ning ril  put  the  turky  in,  and  when 
he  comes  home — " 

Slim  heard  no  more — "when  he 
comes  home — "  for  they  were  bring- 
ing Happy  home— he  could  see 
them  down  the  road  driving  the 
team  of  mules  slowly  toward  the 
shack — and  he  had  not  broken  the 
news. 

He  turned  so  white  that  Mrs. 
Conway  asked,  "Be  ye  sick?"  But 
he  did  not  hear  her.  He  was  say- 
ing to  himself,  "I  can't  do  it !  God 
help  me!    What'U  I  do?" 

He  faced  the  woman  desperately. 
'''Mister  Conway — they  unloaded  a 
car  of  beets  today — and  he's — " 

He  got  no  further.  The  wagon 
had  stopped  and  the  door  was 
pushed  open  quickly.  "Here  he  is !" 
yelled  the  foreman,  excitedly,  "and 
he  ain't  much  hurt,  are  ye,  Happy?" 

And  there  was  Pa,  supported  be- 
tween the  yard-master  and  the 
foreman,  dishevelled  and  sick-look- 
ing, a  plaster  over  one  eye,  and 
somebody  else's  great  coat  on  his 
back.  A  smile  glimmered  palely 
through  his  evident  discomfort. 

"Why,  Pa  Conway !"  exclaimed 
his  wife,  "you  haven't  been  a  tryin* 
to  kill  yourself  on  New  Year's  Day ! 
— ^and  us  with  a  turkey — ^and  the 
happiest  New  Year  we  ever — " 

"This  certainly  is  a  Happy  New 
Year,  Ma,"  said  Pa,  in  a  weak, 
though  cheerful  tone.  ' 

"It  was  a  miracle,"  said  the  yard- 
master,  but  nobody  heard  him  as 


they  were  all  listening  to  the  fore- 
man's explanation.  "He  didn't  fall 
in  the  water,  after  all.  He  fell  sort 
of  doubled  up,  so  that  left  him  air 
when  the  beets  came.  Just  as  luck 
would  have  it,  the  bottom  of  the  car 
stuck,  and  the  beets  didn't  hit  him 
full  force.  That's  all  that  saved 
Happy — Mr.  Conway,"  he  corrected 
apologetically. 

Not  a  man  present  but  was  af- 
fected by  the  sight  of  Betty  and 
the  mother,  and  the  little  home. 
They  now  caught  a  glimpse  of  Hap- 
py in  the  eyes  of  his  wife  and 
daughter,  who  adored  him — "the 
bestest  man." 

"Well,"  said  Happy,  as  the  men 
were  leaving,  "if  the  beets  hadn't 
a-fell  on  me,  I  couldn't  a-had  a  day 
off  even  on  New  Year's  Day!"  It 
was  his  characteristic  outlook  on  the 
bright  side. 

,  As  the  men  walked  down  the  road 
the  foreman  said,  "Gee !  think  of  old 
Happy  havin'  a  wife  and  girl  like 
that." 

And  the  yard-master  said,  "The 
old  fellow  works  hard.  He  ought 
to  have  a  raise.  I'll  just  speak  to 
the  superintendent." 

Slim  had  lingered  behind.  When 
there  was  no  longer  any  excuse  for 
lingering  he  whipped  a  bit  of  card- 
board out  of  an  inner  pocket  and 
laid  it  on  Mrs.  Conway's  knee, 
"That's  my  mother,"  he  said,  proud- 
ly. When  he  had  put  it  back  in  his 
pocket,  he  gave  the  girl  a  long  look 
that  made  her  blush  a  beautiful  pink. 
Then  he  turned  to  Happy.  "I'm 
comin'  again,"  he  announced,  ab- 
ruptly. 

"Sure;  sure,"  acquiesced  Hap- 
py, "come  again,  Slim." 

"This  sure  is  a  Happy  New 
Year,"  said  Slim. 

"Happiest  yet,"  said  Happy. 

The  mother  smiled.  And  the  girl 
on  the  bed  smiled  and  blushed  like  a 


rose. 
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The  Romantic  Composers. 

Franz  Liszt. 

Ethel  M,  Connelly, 


Franz  Liszt,  pianist,  man  of  the 
world,  priest,  was  one  of  the  most 
unique  figures  in  the  world  of  mu- 
sic. During  the  later  years  of  his 
life  he  was  absolute  master  of  mu- 
sical affairs  in  Vienna  and  Paris, 
and  his  fine  commanding  figure, 
with  its  massive  head  crowned  by 
the  long  white  hair,  was  looked  up- 
on by  pupils  and  admirers  with  re- 
spect bordering  on  veneration. 

He  was  born  in  Raiding,  a  small 
town  of  Hungary,  Oct.  22,  1811, 
the  only  child  of  Adam  Liszt,  a 
Hungarian,  and  Anna  Lager,  a 
German.  From  his  earliest  child- 
hood he  was  passionately  fond  of 
music,  and  when,  at  the  age  of  nine, 
he  played  in  public  for  the  first  time, 
at  the  concert  of  a  blind  pianist,  he 
created  such  a  sensation  that  six 
wealthy  Hungarians  offered  to 
make  him  a  yearly  allowance  for 


six  years.  With  this  guarantee  of 
financial  backing  Franz's  father  and 
mother  left  Raiding  and  took  the 
boy  to  Vienna,  where  he  studied 
composition  under  Salieri,  and  pi- 
anoforte under  Czerny.  Under  the 
latter  teacher  he  spent  months  of 
hard  technical  study,  acquiring,  as 
a  result,  almost  absolute  accuracy 
of  touch.  Czerny,  from  the  very 
first,  refused  any  remuneration, 
and  taught  him  for  a  year  and  a 
half  free  of  charge. 

In  his  twelfth  year  Franz  went 
to  Paris,  and  though  refused  ad- 
mittance to  the  Academy  of  Music 
because  of  his  foreign  birth,  he  was 
received  immediately  by  the  fash- 
ionable world,  and,  like  Chopin, 
soon  became  the  darling  of  the 
salofts. 

Now  commenced  a  series  of  bril- 
liant concerts  in  almost  every  large 
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city  of  Europe,  with  thousands 
clamoring  to  shower  him  with  hon- 
ors, until  he  became  satiated  with 
adulation.  A  year  or  two  of  this 
kind  of  life  passed,  then  he  began  to 
weary  of  publicity.  He  grew  moody, 
melancholy,  and  at  length  fell  ill.  • 
Before  he  entirely  regained  his 
health  his  father  died,  in  1827,  and 
he  discontinued  entirely  for  the 
time,  all  public  playing.  All  of  the 
proceeds  from  his  concerts,  which 
had  accumulated  to  a  large  bank  ac- 
count, he  made  over  to  his  mother, 
and  commenced  teaching  for  his 
own  livelihood.  Though  only  six- 
teen he  soon  had  a  large  class  of 
pupils,  and  for  eight  years  taught 
with  the  greatest  success. 

Liszt  had  a  deeply  religious  tem- 
perament. During  his  early  youth, 
when  he  felt  such  revulsion  against 
publicity,  he  had  earnestly  desired 
to  take  orders  in  the  Catholic 
church,  and  only  his  father's  en- 
treaties dissuaded  him.  Again,  in 
1831,  he  left  Paris,  resolved  to  de- 
vote his  life  henceforth  to  the 
church,  but  fortunately  zealous 
ambition  stayed  him",  for  in  1834  the 
world-famous  Paganini  went  to 
Paris  and  there  arose  a  conflict  in 
musical  circles.  Rumors  floated  to 
Liszt  that  the  great  violinist  was 
about  to  usurp  his  place  as  leader. 
Liszt  postponed  entrance  into  the 
monastry,  and  went  back  to  Paris 
to  become  again  the  reigning  fa- 
vorite of  the  musical  world.  Tall, 
slender,  graceful,  he  was  a  pleasing 
fi^re  as  he  bowed  his  way  to  the 
piano,  and  sat  down  with  the  as- 
sured air  of  the  accomplished  artist. 
He  was  always  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  adoring  ladies,  who  show- 
ered him  with  flattery  and  flowers, 
and  apparently  nothing  appealed  to 
his  self-satisfaction  so  much  as  to 
strike  a  graceful  attitude  and  allow 
himself  to  be  worshiped. 


Liszt's  emotional  nature  led  him 
into  a  number  of  entanglements,  at 
which  even  Paris  was  shocked.  As 
a  consequence  he  left  the  great 
metropolis  and  made  a  long  tour  of 
the  continent,  giving  at  Rome,  in 
1839,  the  first  pure  piano  recital 
ever  given,  playing  a  long,  heavy 
program  without  any  assisting  num- 
bers whatever.  Three  years  later 
in  Berlin  he  gave  twenty-one  suc- 
cessful recitals  in  a  little  over  two 
months. 

In  1847  he  went  to  Weimar  to 
become  leader  of  the  Imperial  Or- 
chestra to  the  Grand  Duke,  a  posi- 
tion that  he  held  for  fourteen  years, 
until  his  generous  patronage  of  un- 
known musicians  made  him  unpop- 
ular. 

Few  musicians  have  ever  been 
adorned  with  so  many  honors  as 
Liszt.  In  addition  to  his  position 
of  leader  of  the  Imperial  Orchestra 
of  Weimar,  he  was  made  director 
of  music  at  Budapest,  appointed 
Court  Chamberlain  of  Weimar, 
made  a  Commander  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  by  Napoleon,  and  created 
a  noble  of  Hungary,  with  a  yearly 
pension  of  15,000  francs.  Shortly 
after  leaving  Weimar  he  went  to 
Rome,  in  1865,  and  took  orders  in 
the  Catholic  church,  entering  the 
Monastry  of  Monte  Mario.  As  the 
Abbe  Liszt  he  lived  there  for  seven 
peaceful,  happy  years. 

When  he  returned  to  Paris  he 
was  over  sixty  years  old,  but  he 
held  to  the  very  last  his  place  as 
''Mcister/'  Before  he  went  to  Wei- 
mar he  gave  his  last  concert  for  his 
own  benefit,  and  now,  in  his  later 
life,  he  played  only  before  small 
audiences,  and  then  never  for 
money.  During  these  later  years  he 
also  refused  all  remuneration  for 
lessons,  and  only  taught  pupils  of 
more  than  ordinary  talent  and  in- 
dustry.   In  the  last  year  of  his  life 
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he  made  a  tour  of  Europe,  visiting 
Rome,  Paris,  St.  Peterburg,  and 
London. 

In  June  of  1886  he  was  in  Wei- 
mar, actively  interested  in  the  pro- 
duction of  two  operas  by  his  son-in- 
law,  Richard  Wagner.  At  the  first 
performance  of  "Parsifal*'  he  con- 
tracted a  slight  cold.  His  physicians 
advised  care,  but,  disregarding  their 
warnings,  he  went  to  the  theatre  the 
following  week  to  hear  "Tristan  and 
Isolde."  He  never  went  out  again. 
His  cold  grew  serious,  and  a  few 
days  later,  July  13,  1886,  he  died. 

Critics  are  so  divided  on  the  mer- 
its of  Liszt's  compositions  that  more 
than  a  mere  mention  of  them  here 
would  be  ill-advised.  He  made 
known  the  wonderful,  wild  music  of 
his  native  country  in  fifteen  Hun- 
garian Rhapsodies,some  of  the  most 
difficult  music  ever  written.  He 
wrote  thirteen  Symphonic  Poems, 
the  Faust  and  Dante  Symphonies, 
the  Liebestraume  (love  dreams) 
three  hundred  seventy-one  tran- 
scriptions, besides  over  a  hundred 
other  original  compositions  in  which 
are  included  his  church  music  and 
songs. 

But  there  was  one  field  in  which 
Liszt  was  pre-eminently  great.  As 
a  composer  he  might  be  criticised, 
as  a  pianist  never.       The    pianist 


Tauzig  said:  "Oh,  compared  with 
•  Liszt  we  other  artists  are  block- 
heads." Another  writes,  "All  play- 
ing sounds  barren  by  the  side  of 
Liszt,  for  his  is  the  living,  breath- 
ing impersonation  of  poetry,  grace, 
wit,  coquetry,  daring,  passion." 

Even  as  a  child  he  could  transport 
his  hearers  with  the  deepest  emo- 
tions. It  is  said  that  at  his  first 
concert  in  Paris  the  orchestra  be- 
came so  absorbed  in  his  playing  of 
a  difficult  passage  of  the  Hummel 
Concerto  that  they  forgot  to  come 
in  at  the  proper  time,  whereupon  a 
prominent  wag  wrote,  "Orpheus 
touched  the  beasts  of  the  field  and 
moved  the  stones,  but  the  little 
'Litz'  so  affected  the  orchestra  that 
they  became  dumb."  He  could 
make  the  piano  weep,  thunder,  talk, 
he  seemed  a  very  wizard  of  the 
ivorv  keys. 

There  have  been  many  great  pi- 
anists since  Franz  Liszt — Ruben- 
stein,  Pachmann,  Joseffy,  Pader- 
ewski,  Rosenthal,  Tauzig — but  he 
was  the  father  of  them  all.  He  was 
the  one  who,  by  his  teaching  in 
Paris,  Wiemar,  and  Rome,  and  his 
own  inimitable  playing,  paved  the 
way  for  all  pianists  since;  he  was 
the  one  whom  we  may  safely  call 
the  greatest  pianist  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 


Margaret  E.  Sangtttr. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


The  land  was  full  of  strange  por- 
tents; the  air,  laden  with  wild  ru- 
mors. They  had  spread  beyond  the 
borders  of  Judea;  and  Pontius  Pi- 
late, Procurator  of  Judea,  and  He- 
rod Antipas,  Tetrarch  of  Galilee 
and  Perea,  had  felt  and  recognized 
the  sentiment  of  reviving  Jewish 
nationalism.  Thirty  years  had 
passed  since  the  birth  of  one  John 
had  set  the  hill  country  of  Judea 
wild  with  strange  questionings; 
nearly  thirty  since  the  birth  of  one 
Jesus  had  stirred  Nazareth  and 
Bethlehem  with  the  hope  of  Jewish 
deliverance. 

Within  that  time  revolt  after  re- 
volt against  the  tyranny  of  Rome 
had  come  to  light,  only  to  be  ruth- 
lessly crushed  with  iron  heel.  Here 
and  there  leaders  of  the  forlorn 
movement  had  arisen,  held  their  fol- 
lowing for  a  time,  and  then  left  their 
bleaching  bones  on  wayside  crosses 
as  a  warning  to  other  would-be  de- 
liverers. Herod  and  Pilate,  despised 
representatives  of  a  hated  power, 
were  led  to  wonder  what  form  the 
national  movement  would  next  take. 

In  the  city  of  Tiberias,  which  he 
had  built  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  named  in 
honor  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  Cae- 
sar, Herod  kept  his  state  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  Rome.  He  gathered 
about  him  men  whom  he  knew  to 
be  unquestionably  loyal  to  the  Em- 
pire; and  some  Jews  who  he 
thought  were  wavering  in  their  al- 
legiance to  the  cause  of  their  fath- 
ers, and  almost  ready  to  swear  feal- 
ty to  the  emperor.  These  latter  he 
kept  in  subordinate  positions  until 


he  felt  safe  in  giving  them  higher 
authority  and  more  extended  pow- 
er. It  thus  happened  that  two  offi- 
cers of  the  palace,  one  a  Roman,  the 
other  such  a  Jew,  were  conversing 
one  afternoon  at  the  sentry-post, 
near  the  entrance  to  the  grounds. 

"Strange  sayings  these  that  come 
from  the  south,"  said  the  Roman. 
"The  people  are  again  agitating  the 
old,  threadbare,  hopeless  idea  of  na- 
tional existence." 

He  paused  a  moment,  but  the  Jew 
made  no  comment.  "But  they  find 
a  hard  judge  when  they  come  be- 
fore the  Tetrarch,"  he  continued. 
"How  many  did  Herod  crucify  for 
sedition  only  last  year?" 

"Some  thirty,  I  think,"  answered 
the  Jew. 

"Thirty  last  year ;  a  few  the  year 
before ;  others  the  year  before  that. 
Truly,  Joseph,  the  boasted  fertility 
of  the  race  will  be  tested  to  the  ut- 
most if  these  revolts  continue." 

The  Jew  was  too  deeply  absorbed 
in  thought  to  heed  the  clumsy  ibke 
of  the  Roman.  The  same  questions 
had  come  into  his  mind  time  and 
again  as  he  saw  one  uprising  after 
another  fail,  and  the  leaders  perish 
miserably  at  the  hand  of  Herod. 

"And  what  is  this  hope?"  per- 
sisted the  Roman. 

"We  look  back  over  the  glorious 
history  of  Israel,"  answered  the 
Jew,  "and  see  his  majesty  enthroned 
upon  the  hills  and  gladdening  the 
plains.  We  see  a  Joshua  command- 
ing the  sun  to  stand  still  till  he  de- 
stroys the  enemies  of  his  people;  a 
David  leading  his  conquering 
armies  into  hostile  regions,  and  be- 
queathing to  his  splendid  son  Solo- 
man  a  kingdom  in  wealth  and  now- 
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er  and  glory  the  envy  of  the  earth. 
There  is  the  promise  made  to  Jacob 
that  he  shall  rule.  We  look  for  the 
fulfilment  of  this  promise  in  the  be- 
stowal of  greater  strength  and 
glory  than  the  nation  has  ever 
known." 

"And  yet,"  said  the  Roman,  a 
touch  of  disdain  in  his  voice,  "a 
power  only  dreamed  of  when  these 
promises  were  made,  usurps  the 
throne  and  the  sceptre  of  David  and 
grinds  Israel  under  his  iron  hoof." 

"And  worse  still,"  rejoined  the 
Jew,  "we  see  this  cruel  rule  en- 
forced by  the  hand  of  the  Idumean 
Herod.  And  we  of  Israel  have  not 
dreamed  that  Jacob  would  ever  be 
subject  to  the  brother  who  sold  his 
birthright." 

He  was  thoughtful  again  for  a 
moment.  Then  he  slowly  added,  "I 
am  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  of  the 
house  of  David ;  and  hold  the  orom- 
ise  that  from  this  kingly  tribe  the 
sceptre  will  not  pass  nor  a  ruler 
from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh 
come.  Is  it  any  wonder,  Marcus, 
that  the  royal  blood  flowing  in  my 
veins  sometimes  cries  out  at  the  op- 
pression of  my  people?  Dost  thou 
wonder  that  often,  when  proving 
my  oath  of  fealty  to  the  rule  of 
Rome,  I  hear  their  cry  for  deliver- 
ance and  am  tempted  for  a  moment 
to  forsake  my  allegiance  ?  But  per- 
haps I  should  not  speak  of  this  to 
one  who — " 

"Fear  me  not,  friend,"  answered 
the  other.  "Thy  words  are  safe  with 
me,  especially  as  I  know  they  are 
but  the  expression  of  a  momentary 
feeling.  The  cross,  my  Joseph,  is  a 
potent  argument.". 

Both  men  shuddered  at  the  recol- 
lection of  cruel  executions  they  had 
witnessed,  and  for  a  while  they  were 
silent.  "I  have  thought  of  the  past 
history  of  my  people,"  mused  Jos- 
eph at  length,  "and  have  remem- 
bered how  victorious  they  were  in 


war;  how  the  wisdom  of  proverbs 
and  the  beauty  and  wealth  of  epic 
and  lyric  poured  forth  as  a  flood 
from  the  mouths  of  our  inspired 
men ;  how  the  prophets  of  our  peo- 
ple looked  into  the  future  and  saw 
heathen  kingdoms  rise  and  fall.  I 
have  dreamed  of  a  time  when  our 
vanished  glory  would  come  back  to 
us ;  when  aother  Moses  would  arise 
to  renew  the  law ;  another  Joshua  to 
lead  our  armies ;  another  Elijah,  or 
the  first  one,  to  give  us  strength  and 
fire ;  another  David  to  unite  the  peo- 
ple ;  another  Solomon  to  blazon  our 
glory  to  the  world." 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  then 
passionately  exclaimed,  "Has  God 
deserted  His  people?  Are  we  given 
forever  to  our  enemies?  Must  Japh- 
eth  reign  over  Shem  ?  Must  Edom 
rule  Israel?  I  have  looked  for  the 
nation  to  awake  like  Samson  from 
sleep  and  shake  the  locks  of 
strength  and  be  free  from  oppres- 
sion. And  yet  I  hardlv  dare  speak 
these  words  in  the  ear  of  my  best 
friend ;  they  are  so  useless,  so  worse 
than  futile." 

The  soft  rustle  of  a  robe  caught 
the  ears  of  the  two  men,  and  both 
turned  to  see  a  woman  pass  from 
the  palace  to  the  open  roadway.  She 
was  about  eighteen  years  old,  and, 
like  all  young  women  in  oriental 
countries,  fully  matured.  She  pos- 
sessed the  soft,  languid,  sensuous 
beauty  typical  of  the  east,  with  vol- 
uptuous face  and  well  developed 
form.  The  men  watched  her  as  she 
passed,  Marcus  with  but  cursory  in- 
terest, for  he  had  seen  her  often, 
not  so  the  Jew.  He  saw  and  marked 
every  movement  of  her  graceful  fig- 
ure, soft,  insinuating,  fascinating. 
Accustomed  as  he  was  to  the  more 
modest  beauty  of  the  women  of  his 
own  people,  she  revealed  to  him  a 
new  element  of  feminine  attractive- 
ness. He  was  brought  to  himself  by 
the  casual  remark  of  his  companion, 
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"Salome,   the   daughter  of   Hero-  which  Joseph  did  not  see,  the  man 

dias."  was  taken  away. 

The  girl  approached  the  gate.  A  With  deep  appreciation  Salome 
sentry  stood  there,  and  as  she  tried  turned  to  the  Jew  and  murmured, 
to  pass,  he  obstructed  her  way,  with  "I  thank  thee,  friend."  Bending 
a  word  that  brought  the  blood  to  upon  him  a  look  of  gratitude,  mixed 
her  cheeks.  Joseph  heard  him.  In  with  admiration,  she  turned  and 
an  instant  he  was  at  the  girl's  side,  went  into  the  palace,  while  Joseph 
"Servius !"  he  cried,  in  indignant  re-  stammered  an  incoherent  reply  and 
proof.  Then  calling  two  soldiers,  he  stood  looking  after  her  with  undis- 
placed the  offending  sentry  under  guised  fascination, 
guard.  With  a  look  of  intense  hatred  (to  be  continued.) 


yanuary. 

Josephine  Spencer. 

Sober  and  staid  she  follows  on  the  zvay 

Of  blithe  December — in  her  glance  a  stress 

Of  yearning  scuiness  for  her  raiment  gray — 
Drazinv  dull  against  the  Yuletide's  spangled  dress. 

And  for  a  moment  thus  half  ivistful  stands 

Winding  a  zvreath  of  berries  in  Iter  hair, 
As  if  to  shield  with  gleaming  holly  bands 

Its  tresses  from  the  silver  touch  of  care. 

Stands  and  builds  swift  a  castle  of  fair  dreams — 
Fashioned  of  turquoise  roof  and  golden  walls, 

(Dome  of  blue  sky,  and  sunshine's  paneled  beams), 
And  floors  traced  thick  with  rose  and  hawthorn  scrazvls. 

(For  so  the  seasons  cherish  their  ideals 

Even  as  human  souls — of  fairer  clime — 
Hoping  to  make  the  fleeting  znsion  real 

Somewhere  adozvn  the  weary  march  of  Time.) 

Then  the  dream  passes,  and  her  hand  puts  by 
The  wreath  of  crimson,  binding  on  her  brow, 

A  pale  gray  fillet,  threaded  sparingly 

With  dots  of  gold — and  hesitating  now    - 

No  longer  in  the  clasp  of  Fancy's  chain. 
With  eyes  fixed  on  the  far  horizon's  glow, 

She  takes  her  plodding  pathway  on  again 
Across  the  dim,  chill  stretches  of  the  snow. 
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A  study  of  the  old  masters  is  al- 
ways a  lesson  in  optimism.  In  turn- 
ing over  the  accounts  of  their  ac- 
complishments one  forever  sees  new 
affinities  between  man  the  artist 
(that  is  man  the  worker)  and  man 
the  Infinite  Spark.  Man  the  artist 
struggling  to  realize  in  himself  the 
intrinsic  principle  of  existence, 
groping  for  it  as  in  the  dark  with 
hands  outstretched  pitiless  to  an  un- 
grateful humanity,  searching  it  in 
-depths  of  sorrow,  and  bewailing  the 
littleness  of  his  own  power — subju- 
gating it,  as  it  were,  to  the  thought 
of  superior  laws  or  greater  affirma- 
tions in  the  unknown  mysterious 
phenomena  revolving  about  him  so 
intensely  profound — and  man  the 
Infinite  Spark,  unconscious  of  his 
boundless  possibilities,  touching  the 
heart  of  his  brotherhood  with  such 
tender  grace  and  extreme  venera- 
tion that  he  becomes,  all  unbe- 
known to  himself,  a  synonym'  for 
Infinity  itself. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  Floren- 
tines. '  When  the  light  of  classic 
Greece  dawned  on  their  civilization 
they  gazed  into  it  as  children  gaze. 
They  did  not  understand  its  inten- 
sity nor  did  they  realize  its  exact 
meaning.  Thev  took  it  rather  as  a 
complementary  quality  to  the  defici- 
-encies  of  their  time.  It  seemed  to 
make  clearer  the  Universal  enigma 
they  were  attempting  to  solve,  and 
spreading  over  the  nation  steadily 
and  sure,  it  lighted  the  darkest  cor- 
ners and  permeated  the  most  bril- 
liant courts.  As  a  result  a  gigantic 
'enthusiasm  was  born  that  swept  the 
nation  before  it  in  huge  strides.  At 
this  .epoch  Florence  was  following 
the  dogmas  of  church  piety.    Since 


Giottto  the  church  and  art  were  inti- 
mate companions.  With  the  addi- 
tion of  Greek  classicism  the  church 
although  always  a  mainspring  of  in- 
spiration and  the  great  depository, 
took  a  secondary  importance,  and 
art  became  the  war  cry.  All  classes 
took  arms  under  its  standards.  It 
served  as  medium  for  scientists,  for 
mechanics  and  for  aestheticians, 
and  in  the  sixteenth  century  bloom- 
ed into  a  national  flower. 

According  to  the  law  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  there  stand  out 
now  but  a  few  names — Polloinolo, 
Verrocchio,  Botticelli, Barlotommeo, 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  Shirlandsio,  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo 
and  others  of  less  importance.  Not 
many  names  to  come  down  from 
such  an  art  period  and  yet  what 
they  stood  for — might  we  say — ^al- 
most explains  existence  itself.  It 
would  be  a  serious  loss  indeed  if  we 
had  not  these  stars  to  serve  our 
modern  development.  We  cannot 
measure  their  worth  by  words.  Yet 
there  were  other  masters  among 
them  (whose  names  we  do  not 
know)  if  not  continually  touching 
the  sublime  heights  of  Michael  An- 
gelo, at  least  felt  the  heart  throb  of 
the  Immortal  Muse  long  enough  to 
leave  us  legacies  of  inestimable 
worth.  And  here  is  the  affinity  be- 
tween man  the  struggler  and  man 
the  Infinite  Spark. 

The  lives  of  such  men  are  inter- 
esting to  contemplate.  When  we 
think  of  them  living  in  this  tremen- 
dous civilization,  surrounded  by  in- 
fluences possessing  innumerable 
forces,  born  aloft  by  all  absorbing 
ambitions,  restless,  anxious  to  pro- 
duce, willing  to  sacrifice  everything 
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to  inscribe  their  names  with  the  Im- 
mortal Few,  and  dying  finally,  stun^ 
to  death  by  the  quick  tongue  of  crit- 
icism, go  down  to  their  graves  with- 
out a  name  and  unknown.  No  doubt 
they  went  sadly  from  the  world — 
and  there  must  have  been  the  fatal- 
ity of  their  ambition.  To  have  gone 
through  life  struggling  to  realize 
secrets  that  make  existence  and  to 
have  passed  out  with  the  goal  far 
away  and  intangible.  On  the  other 
hand  we  who  come  after  see  the 
consolation.  They  were  infinitely 
closer  to  that  goal  than  those  who 
merely  crept  and  crawled  and  died 
without  feeling  the  divine  impulse 
of  doing.  And  perhaps,  too,  al- 
though their  names  are  never 
known  and  their  life  struggle  is 
never  heard,  to  have  felt,  only  for 
one  brief  moment  of  their  lives,  the 
inner  light  that  makes  souls  beau- 
tiful, was  quite  recompense  enough. 
An  example  of  this  sort  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Louvre.  In  the  Salle 
Carre,  made  famous  by  the  works 
of  the  greatest  masters,  hangs  the 
"Portrait  of  a  Young  Man,"  dated 
as  a  work  of  the  sixteenth  century 
from  the  Florentine  school — and 
unsigned.  Critics  have  theorized  a 
great  deal  about  it,  but  have  found 
no  master  to  whose  name  they 
might  attribute  it.  The  whirlwind 
force  of  Michael  Angelo  or  the  tac- 
tile vision  of  Leonardo  are  not 
there.  The  peculiar  delicacy  of 
Fra  Barlotommeo  and  Titianic  at- 
tempts of  Andrea  del    Sarto     are 


equally  uncharacteristic.  Its  stamp 
is  individual.  The  face  looks  out 
from  the  canvas  symbolic  of  a 
master  whose  name  we  do  not 
know.  Whether  the  portrait  is  of  a 
model  or  of  a  friend,  or  even  of  the 
artist  himself  we  are  equally  un- 
certain. Suffice  is  to  us  that  it 
speaks.  That  is  its  consolation.  No 
higher  honors  need  be  asked.  The 
master,  whoever  he  was,  knew  his 
subject  well.  Though  he  might  not 
have  understood  any  more  than  did 
his  contemporaries  that  his  creation 
was  a  masterpiece,  he  nevertheless 
touched  a  tender  heart  string  of 
our  humanity,  and  so  he  lives  now 
infinitely  greater  than  he  knew. 
There  lies  the  grand  motive  for  ac- 
complishment. 

Is  not  that  a  face  well  worth 
knowing,  those  firm  set  contem- 
plative lips,  those  eyes  fixed  on  you, 
looking  through  you  and  beyond 
you?  This  was  a  child  of  ambi- 
tion— keen  and  under  tension,  mod- 
eled from  the  soul  of  one  who  died 
unknown,  and  living  after  him  as  a 
witness  to  the  glory  of  effort.  Is  not 
that  a  lesson  in  optimism  ? 

Yet  how  often  we  hear  these  re- 
marks— "But  isn't  art  rather  a  haz- 
ardous profession?"  "And  aren't 
artists  generally  poor?"  "Isn't  it 
hard  to  gain  a  reputation  as  an  art- 
ist?" Poor  dumb  creatures  who 
make  such  remarks !  How  this  un- 
known artist  would  have  smiled — 
smiled  sorrowing  for  their  incapa- 
city! 


ING  OUT,  ye  crystal  spheres! 
Or\ce  bless  our  Pjuman  ears, 
If  ye  h|ave  power  to  touchj  our  senses  so; 
And  let  your  silver  chinne 
Move  in  nr\elodious  tinne, 

And  fet  the  base  of  Heaven's  deep  organ  blow; 
And  with  your  nine-fold  l^arnnony 
Make  up  full  consort  to  tf^e  angelic  synripF]ony. 
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The  home  is  the  center  of  life's 
interests.  No  other  place  on  earth 
is  ruled  over  by  a  father  and  mother, 
no  other  place  on  earth  protects  the 
infant,  the  child,  and  the  youth.  It 
is  God's  little  paradise,  where  we 
get  our  first  lessons;  and  as  the 
home  is  a  place  of  sweetness,  pur- 
ity, and  light,  so  will  the  outside 
world  be  a  place  where  love  and 
sunshine  dwell,  and  where  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Lord  play  a  good  and 
upright  part. 

The  home  can  and  ought  to  be 
the  one  place  that  is  heaven  on 
earth.  It  should  invite  each  child 
to  it  and  welcome  him  when  he 
comes.  Every  person's  home  should 
be  a  haven  of  rest.  Sleeping,  eat- 
ing, communing,  all  go  to  make  up 
life,  go  to  preserve  life.  It  is  the 
home  where  all  these  things  are 
done.  Our  lives  in  the  outside 
world  will  depend  on  how  we  live 
in  the  home.  If  we  live  our  better 
selves  there,  so  in  the  world  will  we 
become  men  of  light,  and  do  some- 
thing to  inspire  our  fellow-beings 
to  a  better  life.  The  Garden  of 
Eden  as  described  by  the  Prophet 
Moses  was  the  home  of  our  first 
parents.  Not  only  did  the  flowers 
bloom  with  exquisite  sweetness,  not 
only  did  the  sky  shine  in  marvelous 
beauty,  but  our  first  parents  lived 
there  in  purity  and  love  that  was 
lost  when  they  became  mortal.  Para- 
dise was  simply  a  complete  harmony 
between  God's  beautiful  earth  and 
His  children.  Man  lost  his  Eden 
as  he  departed  from  that  harmonv. 

The  home  has  ever  been  the  most 
sacred  place  on  earth.  Ancient 
peoples  believed  that  this  was  tanj^ht 
by  the  Gods  themselves,  in  holding 


their  home  as  the  most  sacred  part 
of  their  domain.  Zeus,  the  su- 
preme god  of  the  Greeks,  had  his 
sacred  dwelling  on  Mount  Olym- 
pus, and  there  he  communed  with 
the  other  gods  and  kept  his  a  sanc- 
tified place,  where  only  the  worthy 
could  go.  Osiris,  the  Egyptian 
God,  lived  in  the  heaven  far 
above  the  head  waters  of  the 
Nile,  where  eternal  sunshine  made 
all  things  beautiful.  The  idea  of 
home  has  ever  been  kept  alive 
in  the  soul  of  every  human  being 
as  the  place  where  he  may  find  all 
those  things  that  immediately  sup- 
ply his  best  needs.  We  read  about 
Jeremiah's  home  at  Anathoth,  and 
how  he  was  brought  up  in  the  ways 
of  the  Lord,  listening  as  he  did 
each  day  to  the  voices  of  angels. 
David  while  tending  his  flocks,  lay 
down  at  night  under  a  sycamore  or 
an  olive  tree,  where  for  months  at 
a  time  he  would  eat  and  sleep,  and 
in  the  silent  hours  of  the  day  and 
night,  would  retire  to  pray.  It  was 
his  home.  Jesus  was  reared  in  the 
humble  little  house  at  Nazareth, 
where  He  partook  of  the  influence 
of  his  mother  and  Joseph.  Theirs 
was  not  a  castle  nor  a  palace.  It  was 
a  sweet  little  Jewish  home,  where 
love  was,  and  God  was  also. 
You  remember  the  little  home 
at  l^ethany.  where  dwelt  Mary 
and  Martha.  They  often  gave 
food  to  the  wandering  disciples  of 
Jesus,  and  their  little  house  was  a 
sanctified  place  where  came  the 
Master  to,  spend  many  a  quiet  eve- 
ning, before  continuin.q-  His  jour- 
ney. And  from  those  days  of  old, 
the  home  has  been  the  one  great 
center  which  has  directed  the  on- 
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ward  and  upward  march  of  man- 
kind. 

We  recall  the  home  of  our  child- 
hood days,  where  we  began  our  lit- 
tle paths  into  the  future,  and  where 
we  were  always  glad  to  return  after 
the  day's  play  to  lie  down  in  the 
arms  of  our  good  mother  and  be 
sung  to  sleep.  Blesesd  is  he  who 
has  had  this  sacred  privilege.  Alice 
Carey  has  described  the  Old  Home- 
stead in  words  extremely  beautiful. 

"Our  homestead  had  an  ample  hearth, 

Where  at  night  we  loved  to  meet ; 
There   my   mother's   voice   was   always 
kind, 
And  her  smile  was  always  sweet; 
And   there   I   have  sat  on  my   father's 
knee, 
And  watched  his  thoughtful  brow. 
With   my  childish   hands   in   his    raven 
hair, — 
The  hair  is  silver  now. 
But  that  broad   hearth's  light,  oh  that 

broad  hearth's  light. 
And  my  father's  look  and  my  mother's 

smile. 
They  are  in  my  heart  tonight." 

All  men,  sooner  or  later,  go  into 
the  world  of  action.  Many  see  new 
peoples  in  foreign  lands;  some 
perhaps  dream  over  the  tomb  of 
Virgil  or  Shakespeare;  or  hear  an 
opera  of  Wagner  or  a  Symphony  of 
Beethoven.  But  all  wander  back 
again,  and  perhaps  not  one  will 
deny  the  truth  of  the  words  of 
Bayard  Taylor: 

"In  many  a  mountain  fastness  , 

By  many  a  river's  foam, 
And  through  the  gorgeous  cities, 

'Twas  loneliness  to  roam ; 
For  the  sweetest  music  in  my  heart 

Was  the  olden  songs  of  home." 

To  the  Latter-day  Saint  the 
home  shouJd  be  the  center  of  all  re- 
ligious life  and  training.  It,  should 
give  the  boys  and  the  girl  their  first 
irnpressions  of  life,  and  inspire 
them  to  step  boldly  into  the  world 
of  thought  and  action.  If  the  home 
is  what  it  ought  to  be,  little  need 


we  worry  as  to  the  outcome  of  our 
children.  Some  wonder  why  a  child 
goes  wrong  the  minute  he  gets  into 
the  world.  He  has  been  taught 
good  things,  say  the  parents,  and  yet 
he  cannot  withstand  the  sin  of  the 
world.  Why  is  it?  It  is  because 
the  home  has  failed  to  develop  the 
child's  best  self.  There  may  have 
been  crude  pictures  on  the  walls  to 
suggest  crude  thoughts;  there  may 
have  been  a  piano  in  the  house,  but 
instead  of  his  sister  playing  a  boat 
song  of  Rubenstein  or  a  dainty  mel- 
ody of  Schubert,  she  plays  coon 
songs  and  "ragtime*'  dances.  If 
there  is  a  library  in  the  house,  in- 
stead of  there  being  on  its  shelves 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare  or  the 
novels  of  Thackeray,  there  are 
books  that  create  no  lofty  ideals. 
Theatres  are  patronized  which  tend 
to  harm  rather  than  good.  They 
over-stimulate  and  excite  the  tender 
nerves,  but  furnish  no  incentive 
to  thought  and  high  feeling. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  a  few  point- 
ed questions.  Do  we  men  set  the 
true  example  of  life  before  our  chil- 
dren? Do  we  stop  to  consider 
them?  Are  we  thinking  more  of 
dollars  and  cents  than  we  are  of 
our  homes  ?  Do  we  first  live  our  re- 
ligion with  our  wives  and  children? 
Are  we  trying  to  live  according  to 
the  best  within  us?  Are  we  the 
companions  of  our  children?  If 
time  forbids  such  things,  then  let 
.us  stop  attending  to  so  many  duties 
in  the  world, and  bring  our  thoughts 
and  lives  a  little  more  into  the  home. 
There  are  too  many  of  us  who  think 
much  of  being  saved  and  not 
enough  of  us  who  think  of  being 
worth  saving.  As  a  result  we  have 
missed  the  mark  in  our  teaching, 
and  we  wonder  why  the  boy  and 
girl  go  wrong.  The  home  should 
come  first  in  every  man's  life.  When 
the  man  returns  after  the  day's 
work,    the    woman    should   try    to 
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greet  him  with  a  love  divine;  the 
man  should  bring  something  good 
in  thought  from  the  outside  world 
and  give  it  to  his  wife  and  children. 
It  does  not  cost  money  to  do  this. 
God  has  not  denied  any  man  the 
privilege  of  seeing  nature  and  ob- 
taining from  the  beings  whom  he 
meets  something  good  and  true.  The 
world  is  full  of  sweetness  every 
day.  Every  person  with  whom  we 
speak  has  some  goodness  in  his 
heart.  We  may  have  it  to  carry 
into  our  own  lives,  and  into  the 
lives  of  our  children.  And  yet  if  we 
ask  this  question  of  ourselves,"How 
many  people  whom  we  meet  every 
day  say  something  to  us  to  make  us 
better  and  sweeter?"  The  answer 
from  our  hearts  will  surprise  us. 

But  a  man  can  bring  something 
from  the  outside  world.  At  times 
he  can  go  into  a  store  and  buy  a 
little  picture  of  Raphael  or  Michael 
Angelo  to  hang  on  the  wall  in  the 
parlor;  or  he  can  buy  a  story  of 
Henry  Van  Dyke  or  Leof  Tolstoi. 
He  can  do  even  more  than  this.  He 
can  pick  a  wild  flower  from  the  side 
of  the  ditch,  or  call  his  wife  to  the 
door  to  enjoy  with  him  an  exquisite 
sunset.  We  call  these  sentimental- 
ities, perhaps,  but  we  make  a  very 
great  mistake.  Real  life  in  the  home 
is  obtained  not  in  having  money  or 
working  for  money ;  it  is  derived  by 
letting  our  souls  go  out  to  God's 
great  world,  where  they  can  be  one 
with  the  flowers  and  the  sky.  Such 
things  make  us  pure,  and  appreci- 
ataive  of  the  life  God  has  given  us. 

In  John  Ruskin's  lecture  called 
"The  Valley  of  Diamonds"  we  have 
a  very  pretty  picture  of  the 
old  lecturer  talking  to  the  chil- 
dren, after  they  had  told  of  their 
imaginary  visit  to  the  Valley  of 
Diamonds,  and  he  gives  in  words 
very  impressive  a  principle  of  life 
beautiful  in  its  meaning.    Says  he: 


"Was  any  woman,  do  you  suppose, 
ever  the  better  for  possessing  diamonds  ? 
but  how  many  have  been  made  base  and 
frivolous  by  desiring  them?  Was  ever 
man  the  better  for  having  coffers  full 
of  gold?  but  who  shall  measure  the  guilt 
that  is  incurred  to  fill  them?  Look  into 
the  history  of  any  civilized  nation;  an- 
alyze, with  reference  to  this  one  cause  of 
crime  and  misery,  the  lives  and  thoughts 
of  their  nobles,  priests,  merchants,  and 
men  of  luxurious  life.  Every  other 
temptation  is  at  last  concentrated  into 
this:  pride,  and  lust,  and  envy,  and 
anger,  all  give  up  their  strength  to 
avarice.  The  sin  of  the  whole  world  is 
essentially  the  sin  of  Judas.  Men  do  not 
disbelieve  their  Christ;  but  they  sell 
Him." 

Yes,  we  sell  Christ,  perhaps  un- 
consciously, but  we  sell  Him  too 
often  in  our  daily  lives. 

Now,  the  home  is  the  place  where 
diamonds,  gold,  and  silver  should 
not  enter  our  first  thoughts.  First 
and  foremost  should  be  a  desire  in 
our  souls  to  serve  God  in  all  that 
we  do,  then  in  living  up  to  the  eter- 
nal and  heavenly  law  of  self-preser- 
vation. We  can  make  every  dia- 
mond that  falls  into  our  possession, 
everv  piece  of  gold  or  silver  that  we 
honestly  earn,  a  means  to  a  higher 
life,  which  brings  the  Kingdom  of 
God  a  little  closer  to  earth  and  a 
little  nearer  oiir  hearts.  Happiness 
in  the  home  comes  when  we  love 
and  are  kind  to  all;  when  God's 
word  is  ever  directing  us  towards 
parents,  brothers,  sisters,  wives,  and 
children.  The  home  is  beautiful 
when  the  father  is  the  companion  of 
the  children  and  enters  into  their 
thoughts,  and  when  his  wife  is  his 
sweetheart  all  the  days  of  their 
lives.  Peace  comes  when  the  family 
gathers  around  the  hearth  each  eve- 
ning and  mornirig  and  prays  for  the 
Kingdoiji  of  God;  then  enforces 
that  prayer  by  working  each  day  for 
that  Kingdom.  Joy  comes  when  we 
speak  kindly  and  live  the  law  of 
sacrifice.     All  in  the  home  belongs 
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to  the  others.  This  will  create  re- 
spect on  the  part  of  all  for  each 
other's  rights.  Light  comes  into 
the  home  when  books  of  the  proper 
kind  are  read;  when  the  Bible,  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  are  studied,  and  their 
principles  made  a  part  of  life. 
Growth  of  soul  comes  when  we  lis- 
ten to  nature  in  our  homes,  and 
make  of  the  flowers  and  birds  fast 
and  constant  friends.  God  comes 
into  our  homes  just  to  that  extent 
that  we  love,  for  where  love  is 
God  is  also.  In  other  words,  Seek 
first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness,  and  all  else  will  be 
added  unto  you. 

If  we  love  in  the  home,  we  love 
all  else  in  the  world.  We  speak  a 
kindly  word  to  all  whom  we  see,  we 
throw  glances  of  love  to  the  flow- 
ers, we  hold  towards  God's  crea- 
tion a  feeling  of  fellowship.  Celia 
Thaxter  in  her  exquisite  little  poem 
portrays  that  sympathy  and  love  for 
Nature  which  we  would  have  all 
God's  children  feel. 

"Across  the  lonely  beach  we  flit, 

One  little  sandpiper  and  I, 
And  fast  I  gather  bit  by  bit, 

The  scattered  driftwood,  bleached  and 
dry. 
The  wild  waves  reach  their  hands  for  it, 

The   wild   wind   raves,   the   tide   runs 
high, 
As  up  and  down  the  beach  we  flit, 

One  little  sandpiper  and  I. 

Uttering  his  sweet  and  mournful  cry; 

He  starts  not  at  my  fitful  song, 
Nor  flash  of  fluttering  drapery. 

He  has  no  thought  of  any  wrong. 

He  scans  me  with  a  fearless  eye; 
Stanch   friends  are   we,  well  tried  and 
strong, 

The  little  sandpiper  and  I. 

G>mrade,   where  wilt   thou  be  to-night 
When  the  loosed  storm  breaks  furious- 

ly? 


To  what  warm  shelter  canst  thou  fly? 
I  do  not  fear  for  thee,  though  wroth 
My  driftwood  fire  will  burn  so  bright, 

The  tempest  rushes  through  the  sky, 
For  are  we  not  God's  children  both, 

Thou,  little  sandpiper  and  I." 

To  make  the  home  bright,  cheer- 
ful, beautiful  does  not  require  ex- 
pensive furniture  nor  rich  drapery. 
Beauty  lies  in  simplicity,  and  even 
the  very  inexpensive  chairs  and 
tables  of  a  home  are  often  the  pret- 
tiest. J.  G.  Holland,  in  his  little 
book  called  "Every  Day  Topics," 
tells,  us  that  "the  mistake  of  this 
era  in  the  history  of  household  art 
and  home  decoration  lies  in  the  at- 
tempt to  do  too  much  with  furni- 
ture." And  "the  modern  advocacy 
of  beauty,  in  connection  with  all  ar- 
ticles of  furniture  and  household 
convenience,  reminds  one  of  the 
child  who  insists  on  making  play  of 
everything,  who  cannot  take  a 
mouthful  of  food,  r  do  an  act  of 
service,  without  making  it  in  some 
way    a     source     of    amusement." 

Let  the  home  become  a  haven  of 
peace  and  rest.  Let  the  sunshine 
cqpie  m  all  the  day  long,  and  do 
nothing  to  expel  the  Spirit  of  God. 
When  one  crosses  the  threshold,  let 
him  be  welcomed  by  hearing  good 
words  and  feeling  the  spirit  of  the 
following  lines : 

"Whoe'er  thou  art  that  entereth  here. 
Forget  the  struggling  world 
And  every  trembling  fear. 

Take  from  thy  heart  each  evil  thought, 
And  all  that  selfishness 
Within  thy  life  has  wrought. 

For  once  inside  this  place  thou'lt  find 
No  barter,  servant's  fear, 
Nor  master's  voice  unkind. 

Here  all  are  kin  of  God  above — 
Thou,  too,  dear  heart;  and  here 
The  rule  of  life  is  love." 

— Max  Ehrman. 
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"In  Life  and  Death,"      . 

Florence  E.  Stevens. 

O,  Thou,  from  whom  all  spirits  have  their  life, 
Forgive  us,  Lord,  of  all  our  sins  and  strife. 
Where  we  have  gone  astray  or  stepped  aside ; 
Where  joy  and  peace  we've  sacrificed  to  pride; 
Where  anger  and  fierce  passions  have  held  sway; 
Where  greed  for  gain  and  folly  filled  the  day; 
Where,  blinded,  weak  we've  left  the  narrow  track; 
O  God,  forgive  us  still  and  bring  us  back! 
Let  not  Thy  face  be  hidden  from  us  yet, 
And  let  us.  Lord,  Thy  goodness  not  forget. 
Unworthy  stumblers  though  we  be, 
O  Lord,  still  guide  us  back  to  Thee. 

The  Old  Year  sat  with  a  mournful  air  as  he  looked  on  his  vanishing  life ; 

He  thought  of  the  days  of  his  youth  gone  by,  of  the  hours  of  toil  and  strife. 

He  saw  again  the  hopeful  boy,  fresh  borne  on  the  wings  of  time ; 

He  saw  again  the  visions  fair  that  beckoned  in  his  prime. 

He  saw  the  sorrows  of  after  days,  the  pain  and  bitter  cares ; 

He  heard  the  tumult  of  battling  life,  the  curses  and  the  prayers. 

He  heard  the  shriek  of  agonies  keen,  he  saw  the  pitiless  crowd ; 

He  saw  the  greed  and  rush  for  wealth,  he  saw  the  pomp  of  the  proud. 

He  saw  humanity  struggling  on,  he  felt  the  fierce  grip  of  pain ; 

He  heard  the  beat  of  miiuites  gast,  to  never  return  again. 

He  saw  the  weary  fallen  ones  "lost  out"  in  the  race  for  the  prize. 

And  he  sighed  and  wept  and  prayed  aloud  and  covered  his  aged  eyes. 

The  vision  changed  as  the  Old  Year  sat  and  he  opened  his  weary  eyes, 

For  he  saw  the  joy  of  a  growing  boy  and  he  saw  the  deep  blue  skies. 

He  heard  the  song  of  a  mother  sweet  ring  over  a  cradle,  soft  and  clear; 

He  saw  the  smile  on  the  face  of  pain  that  drove  away  dull  fear. 

He  felt  the  flush  of  achievement  true,  from  unkind  environment  wrung; 

He  saw  the  hope  of  a  courage  strong,  in  the  face  of  despondency  flung. 

He  heard  the  steady  onward  march  of  determined  feet  that  go 

Straight  on  through  the  mists  and  shadows  deep,  though  the  progress  be 

often  slow. 
He  saw  the  host  of  workers  brave  who  conquered  their  tasks  each  day ; 
He  felt  the  repose  that  by  God  is  given,  true  labor  to  repay. 
He  saw  the  patiently,  plodding  crowd,  moving  onward  nor  asking  why; 
He  saw  the  "Kings  of  Men"  who  still  nobly  live  and  nobly  die. 
And  he  breathed  a  deep  breath  and  he  laughed  aloud,  and  he  sang  a  song  of 

praise : 
"Father,  I  thank  Thee  for  my  life,  I  thank  Thee  for  my  days." 
Then  the  Old  Year  bowed  his  aged  head, 
"O  Lord,  I  am  ready,"  he  softly  said. 
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The  New  Year  opened  his  lustrous  eyes  and  gazed  on  the  wonderful  world ; 

On  the  mountains  high  and  the  clear  blue  sky  and  the  ocean  in  sunlight  pearled. 

He  heard  the  murmuring  of  the  brook,  the  calling  of  the  wind ; 

He  felt  the  wild,  glad  rush  of  life,  of  courage  naught  can  bind. 

He  heard  the  call  of  the  busy  mart,  the  voice  of  the  crowded  street; 

He  felt  the  rush  of  the  workers  bold,  he  heard  the  hurrying  feet. 

He  heard  opportunity  knock  and  call,  he  saw  chance  make  his  throw; 

He  felt  the  quick  response  and  dare,  the  youthful  only  know, 

He  felt  ambition's  fire  keen,  he  heard  the  applause  for  fame ; 

The  incense  of  his  youthful  dreams  burned  high  with  steady  flame. 

He  heard  the  voice  of  hope  call  strong  and  urge  to  noble  deeds; 

He  heard  assurance  answer  back  with  strength  unto  his  needs. 

He  felt  the  faith  arid  trust  and  love,  the  joy  of  duty  done; 

He  saw  the  peace  of  those  who  know  their  sands  of  life  must  run. 

He  saw  the  visions,  clear  and  strong,  the  youth  of  nations  see ; 

He  felt  with  them  the  zest  for  life  that  calls  where'er  they  be. 

The  atmosphere  of  life  appeared  with  opalescent  hues; 

His  immortal  soul  felt  strong  within  and  gave  to  him  his  dues. 

He  saw  earth  yield  up  her  wealth  and  pride,  her  riches  great  and  rare; 

Life  showed  to  him  her  greatest  gifts,  most  precious  and  most  fair. 

He  saw  his  Page  in  History,  clean  and  spotless,  open  lay; 

He  saw  the  sun  of  another  year,  rise  high  for  another  day. 

And  the  thoughts  of  the  world  were  turned  to  him  and  hope  was  in  him  strong. 

And  the  eyes  of  the  world  looked  out  with  joy  and  forgot  their  hate  and 

wrong. 
And  the  people  of  earth  started  out  anew  with  faith  and  hope  once  more ; 
For  a  glad  New  Year  full  of  hope  and  life  beckoned  on  through  the  open  door. 
And  the  loud  bells  rang  and  clanged  and  sang  with  a  wild  and  merry  vim. 
"A  New  Year  has  come  with  vigor  and  life,  with  joy  let  us  welcome  him!" 
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Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones. 


Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones  was 
not  only  great  as  an  artist;  he  was 
great  as  a  man.  Tender,  strong, 
earnest,  noble,  sweet-dispositioned, 
with  a  charming  personality  he  was 
rated  as  a  prince  among  his 
fellows,  and  was  loved  and  ad- 
mired by  all  who  knew  him. 
He  said: 

**I  have  been  happy  in  my  life, 
happy  in  my  friendships,  happy  in 
my  art;  and  the  only  unhappiness 
I  have  known,  apart  from  those 
sorrows  which  we  all  have  in 
common,  is  the  unhappiness  of 
that  spirit  within  one  which  is 
forever  haunted  by  the  discrep- 
ancy between  the  dream,  the  vis- 
ion, and  the  possible,  and  there- 
fore far  less  the  ideal  accomplish- 
ment." 

Although  he  was  bom  in 
England  71835)  he  said  he 
was  Celtic,  not  English,  in 
temperament. 

He  was  a  classical  scholar, 
and  was  deeply  interested  in 
all  literature.  Ruskin  said  he 
was  the  most  cultured  artist 
he  had  ever  known.  Lowell 
paid  him  the  high  tribute  of 
saying,  "Edward  Burne-Jones, 
apart  from  his  eminence  as  a 
painter,  was  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  a  great  man." 

His  friends  were  among  the 
greatest  men  of  his  time.  Ros- 
-etti,  William  Morris,  and 
Swinburne  were  his  most  in- 
timate associates. 

The  Golden  Stair,  which  is 
reproduced  on  this  page,  is 
one  of  the  many  splendid 
paintings  he  gave  the  world. 
It  was  painted  in  oils,although 
his  favorite  medium  was 
water  colors.  Irene  Weir 
.says  of  it: 


"That  winding  procession  of  graceful 
musicians  descending  to  some  festal 
meeting  has  a  rythmic  progress  like  the 
inspiring  movement  of  a  song.  In  its 
decorative  beauty  it  reflects  the  style, 
power,  and  type  of  the  artistic  work." 


THE  GOLDEN  STAIR. 
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History  of  Modern  Temple  Building. 

Susa  Young  Gates, 


Perhaps  there  is  no  other  princi- 
ple which  so  antagonizes  the  powers 
of  evil  as  that  of  Temple  building 
and  Temple  work.  That  principle, 
power  or  passion  which  is  capable  of 
the  highest  development  and  exalta- 
tion, when  practiced  in  purity  and 
holiness,  becomes  most  bestial  and 
corrupt  when  misapplied,  degener- 
ated and  carried  to 'an  opposite  pur- 
pose. 

The  Christian  world,  along  with 
the  agnostic  world,  has  about  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
active  principle  of  evil,  that  evil  is 
merely  the  absence  of  good,  as  dark- 
ness is  merely  the  absence  of  light. 
This  would  be  possible  if  it  were 
not  true  that  the  principle  of  good 
and  the  practice  of  good  are  two 
very  diflFerent  things.  The  principle 
of  evil,  like  the  principle  of  good,  is 
simply  and  only  a  principle ;  but  the 
Being  who  is  the  center  and  pro- 
moter of  all  good  is  no  more  dis- 
tinct and  individual  than  is  the  Be- 
ing who  has  the  power  to  promote 
evil.  If  one  accepts  the  truth  of  a 
Divine  God  who  has  a  celestial 
body,  with  parts  and  passions,  all 
purified  and  brought  under  abso- 
lute control  of  law  and  righteous- 
ness, then  one  must  accept  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Being  who  is  the 
center  of  evil  and  darkness.  As 
Latter-day  Saints  accept  these  two 
facts,  we  pass  on  to  a  consideration 
of  modern  Temple  building;  ac- 
cepting also  the  fact  that  God  is  in- 
tensely interested  in  promoting  sal- 
vation for  the  dead,  while  the  evil 
one  is  as  bitterly  opposed  to  it. 

The  first  House  to  the  name  of 
the  Lord  built  in  modern  times  still 
stands  in  Kirtldnd,  Ohio.     It  may 


be  of  interest  in  passing  to  note  that 
in  the  year  of  its  erection,  so  far  as 
known,  there  was  no  House  in  all 
the  world  erected  to  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  There  were 
churches  of  Paul,  and  Peter,  and 
many  of  the  saints,  as  well  as  thou- 
sands erected  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
But  as  yet,  in  1836,  there  was  no 
Church  upon  which  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  inscribed. 

The  power  of  evil  was  quite 
aware  that  the  youthful  Prophet  had 
decided  to  start  the  work  of  build- 
ing a  Temple ;  and  he,  with  all  his 
minions,  redoubled  his  terrible 
forces  to  hinder  and  prevent,  if  pos- 
sible, that  erection.  A  certain  time 
had  been  set  in  which  to  lay  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  the  Kirtland  Temple; 
and  ,while  impotent  to  stop  the  work 
in  Kirtland,  the  vials  of  evil  wrath 
were  poured  out  upon  the  poor 
saints  in  Jackson  county.  They 
were  driven  from  that  place  in  ter- 
rible distress  and  affliction.  The 
corner  stone  of  the  Temple  was  laid 
in  Kirtland,  on  the  23rd  of  July, 
1833,  but  nearly  three  years  of  pov- 
erty, struggle,  apostasy  and  almost 
despair  had  come  upon  the  people 
before  the  work  was  completed,  and 
the  sacred  precincts  were  ready  for 
dedication. 

The  architecture,  the  work,  and 
the  material  were  all  the  best  of 
their  kind.  Even  today  architects 
who  visit  this  place  view  with  sur- 
prise the  correctness  of  design,  the 
beauty  of  finish,  and  the  simple  dig- 
nity of  the  whole  structure.  But 
excellent  as  it  was,  the  building  and 
its  purposes  were  only  one  step  in 
the  grand  plan  of  salvation  for  the 
livmg  and  redemption  for  the  dead. 
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Indeed,  as  yet  the  Prophet  had  not 
divulged,  even  if  he  had  received, 
any  special  light  on  this  crowning 
principle  of  the  Gospel,  redemption 
for  the  dead. 

When  the  three  chief  Apostles 
went  with  Jesus  into  the  mount  they 
were  so  exalted  in  their  emotions, 
as  they  beheld  the  transfiguration, 
that  Peter  cried  out,  "Let  us  build 
three  tabernacles,  one  for  Thee,  one 
for  Moses  and  one  for  Elias/'  Peter 
knew  there  was  no  place  on  earth 
where  the  Son  of  Man  could  be  wel- 
come; no  authorized  and  dedi- 
cated place  to  His  name,  kept 
so  pure  that  He  would  be  wel- 
come to  enter,  and  encourage  or  re- 
buke, as  He  saw  fit.  No  place  for 
the  performance  of  the  ordinances 
which  Moses  and  Elias  were  espe- 
cially interested  in  seeing  restored 
to  earth.  No  place  where  baptism 
for  the  dead  could  be  administered, 
and  where  the  ties  of  marriage  for 
the  dead,  as  well  as  for  the  living, 
cQuld  be  made  eternal.  In  that  ex- 
altation of  spirit,  always  begotten 
in  one  who  has  a  spiritual  manifes- 
tation, Peter  must  have  felt  as  if  the 
laws  and  principles  there  discussed 
by  these  three  were  about  to  be  in- 
troduced upon  the  earth,  and  he 
wanted  to  take  part  in  rearing  the 
tabernacles,  or  temples,to  do  this 
work.  But  we  know  how  mistaken 
he  was  in  this  estimate  of  time. 

The  first  Temple  built  in  this  dis- 
pensation, to  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
was  dedicated  March  27th,  1836. 
This  house  had  been  begun  three 
years  before ;  and  every  hour  of  its 
erection  was  marked  by  trouble, 
trial,  and  sore  affliction  to  those 
who  had  its  completion  at  heart.  It 
is  said  that  the  workmen  all  desert- 
ed it,  at  one  time,  except  Brigham 
Young  and  Heber  C.  Kimball ;  these 
two  soldiers  of  the  cross  were  never 
known  to  desert  the  Prophet,  nor 
allow  his  counsels  to  go  unheeded. 


Joseph  had  said  the  Lord  requirea 
that  Temple  to  be  built;  Brigham 
and  Heber  rested  not,  neither  did 
they  delay;  till  the  building  was 
ready  to  be  dedicated  by  the  Proph- 
et of  God. 

The  first  ordinance  performed 
there  was  the  ordination  of  the 
Patriarch  by  the  Prophet,  and  the 
blessing  of  Joseph  and  Oliver  by  the 
Patriarch  the  day  before  the  dedica- 
tory services,  March  26,  1836.  Here 
and  then  the  Prophet  received  that 
glorious  vision  concerning  the  pos- 
sible salvation  of  the  dead.  The 
dedicatory  sei*vices,  which  took 
place  next  day,  were  of  the  most 
marvelous  character  known  to  mod- 
ern times:  visions,  prophecies,  the 
sound  of  mighty  rushing  winds,  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  such  as  tongues, 
interpretation,  and  prophecy,  were 
poured  out  without  restriction. 
There  is  a  man  living  today  in  Og- 
den  (Elder  Lorin  Farr,  nearly  nine- 
ty years  of  age)  who  was  present  at 
this  service,  and  he  still  testifies  to 
these  wondrous  manifestations.  The 
writer  of  this  article  has  heard 
Brigham  Young, Wilford  Woodruff, 
Eliza  R.  Snow,  Zina  D.  Young  and 
many  others  testify  to  the  truth  of 
these  statements.  But  these  signs, 
great  as  they  were,  were  not  the 
crowning  glory  of  that  House ;  far 
from  it!  They  might  be  described 
as  the  outward  expressions  of  many 
attending  spirits,  who  thus  proved 
to  men  their  exquisite  joy  that  the 
day  was  at  hand  when  they  were  to 
be  released  from  "the  pit."  The 
glory  of  this  Temple  was  the  be- 
stowal of  certain  blessings  upon 
mankind,  the  very  chief  of  which 
was  the  announcement  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  redemption  for  the  dead. 
To  save  ourselves  is  impossible! 
The  sacrifice  of  the  cross  is  neces- 
sary, first!  Then,  some  one,  with 
authority,  must  place  upon  us  the 
seal  of  the  kingdom,  by  baptism,. 
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the  laying  on  of  hands ;  and,  finally, 
all  the  powers  and  gifts  of  the 
priesthood  must  be  conferred  in  the 
same  way.  So  that  we  are  never 
wholly  independent  beings. 

The  second  Temple  built  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  was  erected  in  beautiful 
Nauvoo.  Here  the  Prophet  at  once 
began  the  erection  of  a  House  of  the 
Lord.  The  words  of  the  Lord  in 
the  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  sec- 
tions 95  and  97,  in  regard  to  the 
plans  and  objects  of  such  a  House 
are  very  clear;  while  the  greater 
part  of  section  124  is  devoted  to 
this  subject.  Other  references  are 
found  in  sections  127  and  128.  Let 
the  studertt  read  these  sections,  and 
then  study  carefully  the  words  of 
the  Prophet  on  this  subject,  given 
in  the  gems,  in  the  Compendium. 

The  Temple  in  Nauvoo  was  be- 
g^n  under  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  Prophet ;  but  alas,  his  life  was 
taken,  just  as  it  was  about  to  be 
completed.  The  anger  of  the  pow- 
ers of  evil,  as  has  been  said,  is  al- 
ways concentrated  upon  him  or 
them  who  undertake  to  further  this 
most  important  of  all  our  earthly 
obligations.  And  thus  it  was  that 
while  the  Temple  walls  at  Nauvoo 
were  beginning  to  fill  the  people  of 
the  surrounding  country  with  won- 
der at  their  unique  beauty,  the  hand 
of  the  assassin  stilled  the  hearts  of 
two  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever 
lived.  Yet  were  there  faithful  ones 
left,  thank  the  Lord,  who  continued 
the  work  apparently  hindered  by 
Joseph  and  Hyrum's  sacrifice. 
Brigham  Young  and  the  quorum  of 
the  Apostles  had  been  fully  in- 
structed as  to  the  completion  of  the 
Temple,  indeed,  the  plans  and  bus- 
iness of  it  were  all  in  the  hands  of 
the  Twelve ;  and  more :  they  had  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  the  Prophet 
all  the  gifts  and  powers  which  be- 
longed to  the  labor  in  that  sacred 
place.    Joseph  had  felt  the  necessity 


of  this ;  and  he  had  bestowed  upon 
the  leading  elders  all  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom.  Therefore  it  was  that  the 
Twelve,  with  Brigham  Young  at 
their  head,  could  assume  immediate 
control  and  direction;  and  assisted 
by  his  brethren,  he  at  once  rushed 
the  Temple  to  completion.  The  fall 
of  1845  found  them  ready  to  begin 
the  labor  of  endowing  the  saints 
who  were  worthy  with  those  bless- 
ings peculiar  to  the  House  of  the 
Lord.  How  wise  this  provision!  if 
Brigham  and  Heber  had  been  ig- 
norant of  the  labor  required  to  com- 
plete the  Temple,  and  to  officiate  in 
its  ordinances,  how  terrible  would 
have  been  the  omission.  As  it  was, 
the  work  went  steadily  on.  And 
then  the  saints  were  driven  out,  the 
Temple  was  fired  and  destroyed  by 
the  mob,  Nov.  19,  1848,  and  once 
more  the  saints  were' homeless ;  so 
also  was  the  Savior,  as  far  as  this 
world  was  concerned. 

The  foundations  of  the  next  Tem- 
ple were  laid  in  the  first  years  of 
life  in  Utah.  The  saints  came  in 
1847;  on  February  14th,  1853,  the 
Temple  Block  was  dedicated,  and 
ground  was  broken  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Salt  Lake  Temple,  and 
the  corner  stones  were  laid,  with  im- 
posing ceremonies,  on  the  6th  of 
April  following. 

The  building  of  this  Temple  en- 
countered all  the  difficulties  of  pio- 
neer conditions;  and  it  was  of  so 
costly  a  design,  and  planned  on  such 
an  elaborate  scale,  that  forty  years 
were  consumed  in  its  construction; 
just  the  length  of  time  spent  by  the 
Hebrews  in  the  wilderness.  But 
the  urging  of  the  spirit  was  upon 
Brigham  Young;  and  in  the  latter 
decade  of  his  life  he  foresaw  that 
he  must  build  a  Temple  in  some 
sheltered  place,  and  here  set  in  or- 
der all  that  had  been  revealed  to 
him  by  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith, 
as  it  aoneared  that  the  Temple  at 
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Salt  Lake  could  not  be  completed 
for  this  purpose,  in  his  day.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  directed  the  building 
of  a  Temple  at  St.  George,  a  modest 
but  beautiful  and  costly  structure, 
of  the  same  general  plan  as  all  the 
others.  Here  this  Temple  was  ded- 
icated in  part,  and  opened  for  work, 
by  President  Young,  on  the  first  day 
of  January,  1876;  the  final  dedica- 
tion was  made  the  following  year, 
on  the  6th  day  of  April,  the  most 
historic  day  in  the  Latter-day 
Saints'  calendar.  Here  Brigham 
Young  instituted  again  the  ordin- 
ances of  vicarious  work;  for  here 
was  a  baptismal  font  modeled  after 
the  one  he  had  seen  planned  by  the 
Prophet  Joseph,  in  Nauvoo;  and 
here  the  work  of  redemption  for  the 
dead  was  most  vigorously  begun; 
other  beginnings  and  labors  had 
been  performed  in  the  Mississippi 
river;  and  later,  and  more  correct- 
ly, in  the  old  endowment  House; 
but  the  most  complete  series  of 
Temple  ordinances  was  then  and 
there  instituted,  for  the  first  time. 
The  death    of    President  Young 


followed  close  upon  this  tremen- 
dously important  act.  But  he  had 
laid  the  foundation  for  two  other 
Temples — one  at  Manti,  and  an- 
other at  Logan.  The  Manti  Temple 
was  completed  and  dedicated  by 
President  John  Taylor,  as  was  also 
the  one  at  Logan.  The  strenuous 
labors  of  President  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff (who  had  been  shown  in  vision 
that  he  was  the  one  chosen  to  dedi- 
cate the  Salt  Lake  Temple)  are  well 
known,  even  to  this  generation.  The 
Salt  Lake  Temple  was  completed 
and  dedicated  on  April  6th,  1893. 
And  thus  there  are  at  present  one 
Temple,  forsaken  by  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  at  Kirtland,  used  now  by  the 
Reorganites  as  a  chapel  of  ordinary 
worship;  and  four  Temples  in 
Utah ;  all  these  latter  controlled  and 
conducted  by  the  authority  and  pow- 
er of  the  Priesthood  of  the  Son  of 
God.  Here  the  work  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  living  and  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  dead,  goes  steadily  for- 
ward. Such  is  a  brief  history  of 
modern  Temple  building. 


(nsVflernialK. 

Florence  L.   Lancaster. 

51orLclij  witKia  a  far-off  wildcracss 

l/aaoticed  aad  ualcaowa,  there  grew  a  "FLow^er. 
IKot  wtK  its  aeighbors  gay  that  rouad  it  press'd 

B\  held  corarauaioa,  but  ia  gleanri  or  shower 
'With  leaves  tura'd  upward  to  the  3{eaveas  afar 
Steadfast  aad  pale  it  stood:  it  loved  a  Star. 

©all)  to  gase  aad  worship  was  its  dower, 
"paled  iato  stillasss  bi^  the  shiaiag  orb; 

ilts  red  did  fade  with  loagiag,  aad  all  power 
^11  streagth  of  liviag  did  that  Star  absorb. 

That  Star's  rays  oa  that  "Flower  ia  growth  shall  tell 

^W^hea  ^ay  has  made  the  Star  iavisible! 
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Tempt  Not. 

Katie  Grover. 


Horace  Heath  and  his  pretty 
young  wife  were  entertaining  a  gay 
throng  of  friends  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  New  Year  when  Horace's 
elder  brother,  David,  a  grave,  rather 
stem-appearing  man,  dropped  in 
upon  them  unawares,  having  just 
come  into  town.  They  had  not  seen 
him  since  their  marriage. 

"Well,  David,  glad  we  are  to 
see  you,"  cried  Horace,  rather  more 
loudly  and  boisterousyl  than  the  oc- 
casion called  for,  thought  the  quiet, 
observant  David.  "How's  mother? 
Why  didn't  she  come  with  you  ?" 

"Mother  is  too  old  to  travel,"  re- 
plied David,  gravely ;  then  in  lower 
tones,  "A  few  lines  from  you  now 
and  then  would  do  her  the  world  of 
good.  Why  do  you  never  write,Hor- 
ace?  It  is  pitiful  the  way  mother 
watches  for  news  from  you." 

"Yes,  scold  him;  he  needs 
it,"  laughed  pretty,  dark  eyed  Mrs. 
Heath.  "Excuse  me,  David,  if  I 
leave  you  now.  My  guests  will  soon 
be  leaving,  and  I  want  them  to 
have  some  more  wine  and  cake." 

"I'll  be  back  soon,"  said  Horace, 
rather  shortly;  and  he,  too,  went 
away,  while  David  slipped  into  a 
quiet  comer  and  grimly  watched  the 
rising  spirits  and  increased  hilarity 
of  the  young  people  as  they  drank 
toast  after  toast. 

"Why,  David,  you  haven't  tasted 
the  wine,"  said  Mrs.  Heath,  paus- 
ing by  his  side. 

"Nor  shall  I,"  he  retorted  so 
gravely  that  she  flushed  and  ceased 
smiling.  "Carlotta,  listen  to  me. 
Don't  press  your  wine  upon  Hor- 
ace.   Already  I  fear — " 

"Nonsense,"  she  retorted,  look- 
ing angry.  "Horace  is  a  man.  He 
knows  when  he  has  had  enough.  I 
really  see  no  harm  in  it." 

She  walked  away  looking  rather 


displeased,  as  one  could  see  by  the 
bright  flush  on  either  cheek,  and  the 
scornful  curl  of  the  careless  lips. 

"Poor  boy !  Poor  Horace !"  mut- 
tered David,  as,  unobserved  by  the 
gay  crowd,  he  arose  and  stole  off 
into  another  part  of  the  house 
where  he  could  read  in  peace. 

The  room  was  over-heated,  and 
the  couch  was  comfortable,  so  Da- 
vid soon  fell  asleep  over  his  book. 
He  awoke  to  find  the  light  shining 
in  his  face,  while  Carlotta  stood  in 
the  doorway,  looking  quite  different 
from  the  haughty  little  lady  of  a 
few  hours  ago.  Now  she  was  pale 
and  spiritless,  there  was  a  wistful 
look  in  her  eyes  while  she  gravely 
regarded  him. 

"Are  you  going  to  sleep  for- 
ever?" she  asked.  "I  have  come  to 
the  door  several  times,  but  you  slept 
on.  I  am  not  going  to  stay  alone 
any  longer,  if  you  will  rouse  up  and 
talk  to  me." 

"Where  is  Horace?" 

Carlotta  dropped  her  head,  then 
raised  it,  a  hot  flush  stealing  over 
her  pale  cheeks. 

"He  went  away — on  business." 

"Not  on  New  Year's  day.  Men 
do  not  transact  business  on  a  holi- 
day. Surely  a  lawyer's  wife  is 
aware  of  that  fact,"  he  avowed,  not 
unkindly. 

Carlotta  shut  her  lips  tightly,  but 
David's  kind,  sympathetic  face  in- 
vited her  confidence.  She  was 
troubled  and  inexperienced,  and  ere 
she  could  restrain  herself  the  flood- 
gates of  her  heart  were  rushing  out 
to  meet  the  help  and  sympathy  of 
this  friend  so  sorely  needed. 

"Oh,  David,  you  were  right  to- 
day. I  knew  it,  and  I  was  ashamed, 
but  had  gone  too  far  then  to  turn 
back.  I  wish  I  had  never  had  that 
wine  brought  into  the  house." 
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"Tell  me  about  Horace,"  he  said, 
rather  anxiously.  "Tell  me,  is  this 
the  first  time?" 

"No,"  she  said,  hesitatingly.  "I 
will  confess  all.  Soon  after  our  mar- 
riage, we  were  invited  out  where 
wine  was  served,  but  Horace  re- 
fused it.  When  we  got  home  I  rated 
him  soundly  on  his  prudishness,  and 
when  he  declared  he  was  afraid  of 
it  I  called  him'  a  coward.  Well,  the 
next  time — he  took  it,  and  since 
then  he  has  wanted  it  often.  Still 
I  really  did  not  notice  the  change 
in  him  until  recently." 

"The  change?"  he  repeated, 
sternly. 

"Yes,he  stays  out  so  late  ;he  never 
has  any  money  for  me,  and  we  are 
not  so  happy.  Oh,  David,  cannot 
you  help  me?" 

"Carlotta,  this  all  comes  from 
that  first  glass  of  wine  which  passed 
Horace's  lips.  Perhaps  I  should 
have  warned  you,  but  I  had  no  idea 
— well,  no  matter.  Poor  Horace 
was  born  with  a  taste  for  liquor. 
Our  mother  soon  discovered  the  sad 
fact,  and  all  his  life  she  has  watched 
and  guarded  and  warned  him,  keep- 
ing the  temptation  away  until  man- 
hood, then  with  his  solemn  promise 
she  rested  securely,  thinking  his  in- 
tellect and  willpower  strong  enough 
to  protect  him." 

"And  I  made  him  break  that 
promise,"  sobbed  Carlotta,  her  face 
turning  white.  "I,  his  wife,  taunted 
him  and  laughed  at  his  fears  and 
forced  him  to  it.  Even  today, 
when  he  said  he  was  sorry  I  had  or- 
dered wine  I  told  him  to  learn  to 
be  a  man.  Then  when  I  saw  him 
take  glass  after  glass,  and  make 
such  an  idiot  of  himself,  I  saw  my 
mistake.  But,  David,  if  you  will 
tell  me  what  to  do — " 

"Horace  loved  our  mother  dear- 
ly," said  David,  at  the  same  time 
wondering  how  he  could  have  been 
so  foolish  as  to  give  her  up  for  this 


little  doll  wife.. "She  had  a  wonder- 
ful influence  over  him  for  good.  It 
would  break  her  heart  to  know  her 
life-work  had  been  in  vain.  Carlotta, 
you,  too,  have  a  great  influence  over 
him.    Already  you  see  its  effect." 

She  bowed  her  head  in  self-abase- 
ment, then  raised  it  again  with  a 
pitiful  little  smile. 

"I  will  help  him,  David.  Even 
as  I  caused  him  to  start  on  the 
downward  path,  will  I  now  help 
him  to  retrace  his  steps.  I  am  not 
really  bad,  David,  you  mustn't  think 
it." 

"No,  you  were  only  foolish  and 
careless,  like  so  many  young  women 
of  the  day,"  he  answered,  rather 
bitterly..  "You  think  a  man  ought 
to  be  strong  and  brave  enough  to 
stop  short  of  the  danger  line,though 
you  urge  him  on  close  to  the  brink. 
If  all  women  were  like  my  mother 
men  couldn't  help  but  be  good." 

"David,  please  don't  preach  any 
more,"  she  begged,  rising  wearily. 
"I  am  going  to  try  to  be  just  as 
good  a  woman  as  your  mother. 
I'm  going  to  make  a  fresh  start. 
Resolution  number  one  is  that  no 
form  of  liquor  shall  ever  again  enter 
this  house." 

"Amen  to  resolutipn  number 
one,"  answered  a  voice  from  the 
hall,  and  in  walked  Horace,  with  a 
rather  shame-faced  air.  "I  have 
been  for  a  long  walk,"  he  went  on, 
slipping  his  arm  around  his  wife's 
waist,  "and  came  back  just  in  time 
to  catch  the  most  sensible  words — 

"Ever  expressed  by  your  wife," 
broke  in  Carlotta ;  "but,  dearest,  we 
must  help  each  other,  and  together 
you  and  I  will  fight  this  demon 
which  I  so  thoughtlessly  unchain- 
ed." 

"David,  don't  let  mother  know," 
pleaded  Horace,  "for  with  Carlot- 
ta's  support  I  will  yet  become  the 
man  my  mother  planned." 
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Conducted  by  Catherine  Hurst. 


Address  all  communications  in  this  department  to  Question  Box, 
Room  535  Constitution  Building. 


I  am  eighteen  year  of  age.  Should 
I  accept  presents  from  young  men? 

Daisy. 

Decidedly  not.  The  moment  you  do 
so  you  place  yourself  under  obliga- 
tions to  him.  Such  obligations  will 
vex  you  very  much  in  a  few  months 
or  possibly  a  year.  Then  when  one 
present  is  accepted  another  is  forth- 
coming, perhaps  obtained  with  bor- 
rowed money;  thereby  placing  the 
young  man  in  a  more  vexing  position 
than  yourself. 

1  have  a  bo-  between  fifteen  and 
sixteen  years  of  age,  who  is  very  awk- 
ward at  all  times,  and  sometimes  pos- 
itively rude  both  at  home  and  in 
company.  What  can  I  do  to  correct 
his  faults?  Aunt  Laura. 

Your  boy  is  just  at  an  age  when 
much  patience  and  tact  is  required  on 
the  part  of  the  mother  and  sister. 
Many  a  boy  has  been  tempted  to  leave 
home  at  this  age,  because  of  the  fre- 
quent "don'ts"  and  "scoldings."  Be 
patient,  kind,  and  forbearing  with  him, 
and  correct  his  faults  by  continual 
warmth  of  love  and  an  apparent  for- 
get fulness  of  his  awkward  ways.  Bye 
and  bye  your  boy  will  change  and  his 
rudeness  will  turn  to  gentleness. 

T  am  just  married,  and  one  of  my 
difficulties  is  burning  my  hands  and 
arms  when  cooking.  Have  you  any 
suggestions  to  give  me? 

Mahcl 

T  feel  Rorrv  for  you.  In  the  first 
place  you  must  be  very  careful.  Al- 
ways have  several  holders,  or  small 
towels,  which  you  use  for  nothing 
else,  near  vour  stove  to  handle  and 
lift  pans,  kettles,  etc.  Make  your 
"holders"  of  several  •  thicknesses  of 
cloth,  and  diflFerent  sizes.  Never  use 
a  dish  cloth  or  dish  towel  to  handle 
pans  around  your  stove.  You  can 
purchase  at  any  hardware  store  a  wire 
holder    for    removing   cakes,    pies,    or 


pans  from  the  oven.     Do  not  handle 
hot  dishes  with  wet  or  damp  cloth. 

My  baby  is  six  weeks  old  and  not 
very  robust.  Some  people  advise  me 
to  tak^  off  her  flannel  bands,  others 
say  not.    What  shall  I  do? 

A  Young  Mother. 

By  all  means  leave  her  bands  on  for 
several  months  yet.  They  are  very 
beneficial  to  a  delicate  child.  The  lit- 
tle abdomen  and  stomach  should  be 
kept  warm,  thereby  preventing  many 
ills. 

When  visiting  a  young  lady  in  the 
evening,  at  what  hour  should  a  young 
man  leave?  Sylvia. 

Ten  o'clock  is  a  seasonable  hour. 
Not  later  than  10:30  p.  m.  A  great 
deal  depends  on  the  parents.  Girls 
should  be  guided  by  the  wishes  of 
father  and  mother. 

How  often  should  a  young  gentle- 
man call  on  a  young  lady  when  he 
has  in  view  constant  visits?     H.  B. 

Once  or  twice  a  week  is  ample.  Too 
frequent  visits  are  unprofitable.  Often 
young  women  tire  of  a  boy  because  of 
frequent  calling.  All  girls  like  eve- 
nings at  home  with  the  family  only. 

I  am  an  orphan  only  nineteen  years 
of  age.  I  have  been  keeping  com- 
pany with  a  young  man  for  several 
months,  to  whom  I  have  become  very 
much  attached.  Latclv  T  have  dis- 
covered that  he  occasionally  takes  a 
^lass  of  beer.  He  assures  me  that  it 
is  never  more  than  one  glass  and  that 
not  often.     What  shall  I   do? 

Martha. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  an 
article  by  Brother  H.  J.  Grant,  in  the 
September.  19(^S,  number  of  the  Journal. 
Never  marry  a  man  to  save  him.  H 
as  a  lover  he  will  not  respect  your 
ri^hloous  wishes,  you  could  not  trust 
him  as  a  husband. 
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The  New  Year  Resolutions. 

Sarah  B,  Moody, 


"How  many  more  times  is  that 
door  bell  going  to  ring  while  I'm 
getting  dinner?"  asked  Mabel,  im- 
patiently, as  she  went  to  the  door. 

Five  minutes  later  Mabel  re- 
turned to  the  kitchen  with  a  smile, 
saying:  "It  was  Will  Carlton;  I 
have  promised  to  go  with  him  to  the  * 
ball  this  evening.  Do  you  mind, 
mamma  ?" 

"No,"  answered  Mrs.  Jasper, 
thoughtfully,  "I  don't  mind  the 
party,  but  don't  you  think  you  have 
gone  out  enough  with  Will  Carl- 
ton?" 

"Why?"  asked  Mabel,  soberly. 

"He  is  not  the  sort  of  man  you 
want  to  marry,  and  if  you  encour- 
age him  longer,  it  is  likely  to  result 
in  a  mutual  attachment  which  will 
surely  bring  sorrow,  either  to  give 
him  up,  or  worse  still  if  you  marry 
him.    I  think  it  better  to  stop  now." 

"I  believe  he  will  stop  drinking 
for  me,  mother,  for  he  has  never 
touched  liquor  yet  when  he  was  my 
escort." 

"Girls  are  naturally  trustful  and 
many  a  one  is  living  a  disappointed, 
broken-hearted  life  through  having 
believed  that  very  thing.  You  have 
seen  enough  of  it  in  Aunt  Jennie's 
home.  You  can't  afford  to  run  such 
a  risk  unless  he  gets  a  change  of 
heart  and  reforms  in  earnest  before 
you  obligate  yourself  to  him,  but 
that  is  seldom  done.  Such  a  re- 
form generally  lasts  only  until  the 
man  gets  the  girl." 


"Will's  folks  are  the  best  kind  of 
people,  mother,  and  I  believe  he  will 
see  his  error  after  awhile,  and  any- 
how, his  faults  are  not  nearly  so  bad 
as  some  boys  have." 

"Therein  lies  great  danger,  Ma- 
bel; before  marriage,  when  a  boy's 
faults  are  partially  hidden  and  do 
not  effect  a  girl's  life,  she  can  eas* 
ily  excuse  them  and  make  herself 
believe  they  are  not  bad,  but  after 
marriage,  when  those  same  faults 
rob  her  life  of  all  it's  beauty,  en- 
joyment, and  worth,  then  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  excuse  them." 

"What  you  say  sounds  reason- 
able, but  I  have  already  learned  to 
care  for  him.  His  education  and 
culture  give  him  an  attraction  that 
few  boys  about  here  possess.  Let 
us  go  on  for  awhile  longer,  mother, 
and  hope  that  things  will  come 
right.  I  don't  want  to  give  him  up, 
at  least  without  a  test,  but  really,  I 
don't  know  how  to  get  at  it.  He 
never  hinted  love  to  me,  and  should 
I  begin  to  dictate  as  to  his  actions, 
he  would  think  I  was  assuming  too 
much  authority.  Can't  you  help  me, 
mother?" 

"I  am  pained  at  the  situation, 
dear,  but  to  go  with  him  longer  only 
makes  matters  worse,  but  there 
comes  Father  and  Rodney  to  din- 
ner, now.  I  will  think  on  it  for 
awhile,  and  we  will  talk  about  it 
again." 

Two  months  wore  on,  and  still 
Will  was  Mabel's  faithful  escort. 
It  was  the  afternoon  before  Christ- 
mas.    Mabel  was  walking  leisure- 
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ly  along  Main  street  looking  at  the 
beautiful  display  of  Christmas 
goods  in  the  shop  windows.  She 
finally  entered  the  most  attractive 
one,  and  Mr.  Austin  came  forward 
with  a  pleasant,  "Good  evening, 
Miss  Mabel,  what  can  I  do  for 
your 

She  bought  Christmas  gifts  for 
her  parents  and  brothers  and  a 
number  of  friends,  then  turned  to 
the  Christmas  cards.  After  look- 
mg  over  a  good  many,  Mr.  Austin 
said  with  a  mischievous  wink,  "I 
think  he  will  like  this  one ;"  so  Ma- 
bel laughinglv  bought  it. 

Several  customers  who  had  been 
standing  near,  had  passed  to  the 
other  side  of  the  store,  leaving  them 
quite  alone,  when  Mr.  Austin  said : 
"I  hope  you  will  take  kindly  a  lit- 
tle advice  from  one  who  has  known 
and  loved  your  parents  since  we 
were  children  together.  It  is  this : 
Have  nothing  more  to  do  with  Will 
Carlton.  He  is  not  worthy  of  you, 
and  as  sure  as  you  marry  him  you 
will  reap  bitter  sorrow.  As  I  was 
going  home  from  the  store  last  eve^- 
ning  about  nine  o'clock,  I  came  face 
to  face  with  him  and  Hy  Crandle. 
Both  were  so  intoxicated  they  could 
hardly  make  their  way  up  the  street. 
That  is  not  all.  Three  times  in  the 
last  month  I  have  seen  him  in  the 
same  condition,  and  always  with 
that  desperate  Hy  Crandle.  Oh, 
Mabel,  stop  before  it  is  too  late?" 

At  this  juncture  another  customer 
claimed  his  attention,  and  Mabel 
rushed  out  into  the  street,  feeling 
glad  to  have  escaped  answering,  for 
she  felt  crushed. 

Evening  was  at  hand,  and  a  flick" 
ering  light  began  to  shine  from  the 
shop  windows.  Mabel  rushed  on, 
until  she  entered  a  more  quiet  street 
leading  homeward,  then  she  walked 
more  slowly  so  that  she  might  have 
time  to  think.  The  bitter  thought 
kept  running  in  her  head,  Must  we 


part,  then  ?  Must  we  part  ?  I  thought 
he  was  reforming.  Oh,  Will,  I 
love  you  so,  and  you  are  breaking 
my  heart.." 

A  drop  of  rain  fell  on  her  hand, 
but  she  thought  it  only  a  tear :  Her 
thoughts  ran  on.  Splash  came  an- 
other drop  into  her  face.  At  that 
she  looked  up  for  the  first  time  and 
saw  that  a  storm  was  coming.  She 
said  half  aloud,  "Ah,  how  dark 
and  lonely  the  night  seems.  I  must 
hasten  home.  A  great  storm  is 
threatening,  but  a  greater  one  is 
threatening  my  life. 


n 


"There,"  said  Mabel,  as  she  added 
the  finishing  touches  to  the  decora- 
tion of  the  parlor,  "thanks  to  your 
assistance,  that  looks  splendid.  AH 
is  now  in  readiness  for  the  guests." 

This  was  addressed  to  her  most 
intimate  friend,  Daisy  Matthews, 
who  spent  the  New  Year's  day  with 
her,  assisting  in  the  preparation  for 
an  evening  social. 

"I  suppose  Will  Carlton  will  be 
here,"  said  Daisy. 

"I  think  so,"  answered  Mabel.  "I 
sent  him  an  invitation." 

"Have  you  ever  said  anything  to 
him  about  his  drinking?"  asked 
Daisy. 

"No,"  but  we  have  thought  of  a 
plan  to  test  him,  and  I  am  going  to 
try  it." 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  said  Daisy. 

"Not  now ;  perhaps  some  other 
time.  We  must  go  and  dress  for 
the  party,"  answered  Mabel. 

A  little  later  the  guests  arrived. 
The  fore  part  of  the  evening  was 
spent  in  playing  various  parlor 
games,  interspersed  wjth  singing 
and  music.  This  was  followed  by 
a  dainty  lunch  in  the  dining  room. 
The  guests  were  all  in  the  best  of 
spirits  when  they  returned  to  the 
parlor,  and  Mabel  said:     "As  it  is 
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New  Year's  Day  and  a  fit  time  for 
making  new  resolutions,  we  have 
planned  a  resolution  game.  The  la- 
dies will  please  place  their  chairs  all 
in  a  row  down  the  center  of  the 
room,  while  each  gentleman  places 
his  opposite  that  of  his  lady.  We 
will  supply  each  of  you  with  pencil 
and  paper.  Each  gentleman  is  to 
write  the  resolutions  his  lady  should 
adopt,  while  each  lady  must  write 
the  resolution  her  gentleman  should 
adopt.  We  will  then  exchange  pa- 
pers, and  each  read  aloud  the  reso- 
lutions intended  for  himself  or  her- 
self." After  this  brief  explanation, 
preparations  were  soon  made,  and  • 
all  wrote  busily  for  some  time,  with 
no  interruption  save  an  occasional 
laugh.  At  last  they  were  through 
and  papers  were  exchanged,Mabers 
face  flushed,  and  her  hand  trem- 
bled as  she  exchanged  with  Will 
Carlton. 

Mrs.  Jasper  was  to  direct  the 
games.  She  began  to  call  promis- 
cuously for  the  reading  of  the  res- 
olutions. One  after  another  arose 
and  read  his  paper  amid  shouts  of 
merriment,  for  most  all  had  writ- 
ten in  the  burlesque  style.  While 
some  one  was  reading,  Mrs.  Jasper 
glanced  at  Will  Carlton.  He 
caught  the  look,  and  immediately 
crumpled  the  piece  of  paper  in  his 
hand,  shoved  it  into  his  coat  pocket 
and  walked  out  of  a  side  door, 
scarcely  observed  by  the  merry- 
makers. The  game  continued  for 
some  time,  then  was  followed  by 
conundrums.  At  last  they  were 
through  for  the  evening,  and  the 
guests  departed.  Mabel  saw  the 
door  close  with  a  sigh  of  relief, 
then  turning  to  her  mother,  said : 
'T  know  he  is  angry ;  I  fear  he  will 
not  come  back." 

"Well,  dear,  if  he  does  not,  you 
must  try  to  meet  it  bravely,  for  you 
have  done  the  best  and  most  wom- 
anly thine.     If  his  desire  to  follow 


his  old  course  is  stronger  than  his 
love  for  you,  you  may  be  thankful 
that  the  test  came  before  it  was 
too  late.  If  he  comes  back  and  de- 
cides to  be  a  man,  you  will  do  all 
you  can  to  encourage  and  help 
him." 

"Well,  mother,  I  know  what  you 
say  is  right,  and  with  the  help  of 
a  kind  Father  above,  and  with  vour 
sympathy  and  love,  I  hope  to  be 
brave  and  womanly  in  the  matter, 
but  he  has  filled  so  great  a  place 
in  my  life,  I  cannot  give  him  up 
without  some  sorrow  and  regret." 

And  thus  they  talked  on  for  half 
an  hour. 

At  the  same  time  Will  Carlton 
was  at  home  in  his  own  room,  bur- 
ied in  the  depths  of  a  big  chair.  He 
had  rushed  home  very  much  hurt 
and  indignant,  and  had  paced  his 
floor  and  repeated  many  times, 
"She  shall  not  dictate  to  me."  His 
anger  finally  burned  out,  then  he 
pulled  the  crumpled  piece  of  pa- 
per from  his  pocket  and  read 
again : 

"Resolution  One — I  resolve  to 
quit  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

"Resolution  Two — I  will  drop 
the  association  of  the  rough,  bois- 
terous men,  and  seek  companions 
who  will  elevate  rather  than  de' 
grade  me. 

"Resolution  Three — I  resolve  to 
use  the  talents  God  has  given  me 
to  aid  his  work  here  on  earth." 

And  now  he  began  to  consider  it 
from  a  more  reasonable  standpoint. 
"She  is  not  a  girl  to  be  trifled  with, 
I  am  sure,  but  she  asks  so  much. 
It  is  either  one  thing  or  the  other 
now.  Shall  I  give  her  up,  after 
all?  Her  place  cannot  be  filled  in 
my  heart."    Thus  his  thoughts  ran 


on. 


HI 


It   was   the   second   day   of   the 
New   Year.     Breakfast   was   over, 
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and  Mabel  was  cleaning  the  parlor. 
She  took  down  an  arm  full  of  the 
mistletoe  decorations,  and  stepped 
to  the  front  door  to  throw  them 
out  when  she  came  face  to  face 
with  Will  Carlton.  Her  face  col- 
ored deeply,  it  was  so  unexpected, 
but  she  instantly  gained  self-con- 
trol. "I  have  come  to  say  good- 
bye," said  Will,  with  an  independ- 
ent air. 

"Good-bye?"  came  the  interrog- 
ative, "where  are  you  going?" 

"I  leave  on  the  morning  train  for 
Tuscon,"  he  said. 

"A  rather  sudden  notion,  isn't 
it?" 

"Yes,  I  just  made  up  my  mind 
since  last  evening." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do 
there?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  may  get 
some  work  to  do,  or  go  to  school, 
just  as  the  notion  strikes  me." 

"Oh,  Will,  I  would  be  so  glad  if 
you  would  go  to  school  again." 

Her  tone  and  look  of  genuine  in- 
terest melted  his  independence. 

"Do  you  really  care  what  be- 
comes of  me,  Mabel?" 

"Indeed,  I  care  a  great  deal,  and 
I  hope  you  will  not  go  away  angry, 
for  I  only  asked  you  to  be  your  bet- 
ter self." 

"No,  I  am  not  angry  now.  I 
don't  blame  you,  Mabel,  for  I  am 
not  w^orthy  to  come  near  you.  I 
am  going  there  to  try  to  make  a 
man  of  myself,  and  if  the  time  ever 
comes  that  I  am  worthy  of  you,  I 
will  come  back;  if  not,  I  shall  stay 
away.  In  the  meantime,  if  you 
find  someone  more  worthy,  then  I 
can  only  wish  you  happiness." 

"I  am  so  happy  that  you  have 
made  up  your  mind  that  wav.  I 
have  great  confidence  in  you.  Will, 
and  remember  you  will  always 
have  my  warmest  sympathy  and  in- 
terest." 

Will   looked   at   his   watch.     "I 


have  barely  time  to  run  home  and 
bid  the  folks  good-bye  and  catch 
the  stage,  so  good-b^e,  Mabel." 

Their  hands  clasped  and  their 
eyes  met  for  a  moment,  and  he  was 
gone. 

Of  course  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood had  to  give  reasons  for  Will's 
sudden  departure.  Some  said  he 
had  been  into  mischief  and  had  run 
away  to  evade  the  officers;  some 
said  he  had  fallen  out  with  his  girl, 
and  still  others  said'  he  had  quar- 
reled with  his  father.  Imagine 
their  surprise,  when  a  few  weeks 
later  the  news  spread  around  that 
he  was  attending  school  at  Tuscon. 

Time  passed  on,  and  though 
word  reached  Mabel  occasionally  of 
his  triumphs  at  school,  the  longed- 
for  letter  did  not  come.  But  his 
words,  "If  the  time  ever  comics 
that  I  am  worthy  of  you,  I  will 
come  back,"  were  indelibly  stamped 
on  her  memory,  and  she  believed 
them,  so  she  took  up  her  work  at 
high  school  with  a  renewed  energy, 
and  graduated  with  honors  a  year 
from  the  following  spring.  A  few 
weeks  after  school  closed,  she  said 
to  her  mother,  "There  are  two 
things  now  I  want  to  be  a  graduate 
in." 

"And  what  are  they?"  asked  her 
mother. 

"Music  and  housekeeping.  Will 
you  help  me?" 

"You  could  not  have  chosen  a 
course  I  would  have  liked  better,'* 
answered  the  mother.  "I  shall  cer- 
tainly help  you." 

So  it  was  settled,  and  she  went 
to  work  with  a  vim  and  an  interest 
that  assured  success. 

A  little  over  a  year  after  Will 
left,  Mabel's  brother  Rodney  and 
Daisy  Matthews  were  married,  and 
took  a  little  wedding  trip  to  Cali" 
fornia.  They  obtained  stop-over 
privileges  at  Tuscon  on  their  return 
trip  to  see  the  old  Spanish  city  and 
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visit  its  mission  and  other  places  of 
interest. 

Of  course  they  hunted  up  Will 
Carlton,  and  such  a  report  as  they 
gave  of  him'.  Daisy  said  to  Mabel, 
"He  looks  so  handsome  and  strong 
and  clever,  every  one  speaks  so  well 
of  him.  He  seems  to  be  a  great  fa- 
vorite with  the  professors.  You 
won't  stand  any  chance,  for  they 
say  that  half  of  the  girls  at  school 
are  trying  to  get  him." 

"I  am  glad  that  I  took  the  step 
I  did,"  said  Mabel.  "I  rejoice  that 
he  has  made  a  man  of  himself, 
whether  I  get  him  or  not." 

IV 

Two  years  had  passed  away,  and 
it  was  New  Year's  day  again.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jasper  had  gone  to  take 
dinner  with  a  friend,  Rodney  was 
at  his  mother-in-law's,  Mabel  alone 
seemed  to  be  left  out.  She  threw 
herself  in  her  mother's  easy  chair 
by  the  fireplace  and  began  to  think. 
Will  Carlton  was  the  main  subject 
of  her  thoughts.  Deep  down  in  her 
heart  she  began  to  fear  he  would 
never  come  back  to  her.  She  felt 
sad  and  lonely  and  very  much  de- 
pressed. She  lived  over  in  mem- 
ory all  the  dear  scenes  of  the  past, 
and  with  a  sigh  and  a  tear  said, 
"They  are  gone  forever." 

A  sound  of  footsteps  at  the  door 
aroused  her  from  her  reverie.  It 
was    Will    Carlton,    so    much    im- 


proved that  she  could  hardly  be- 
lieve her  own  eyes.  After  the 
friendly  greeting  was  over,  they 
sat  down  by  the  fire  while  Will  told 
at  length  of  his  life  at  College,  of 
the  struggles  he  had  made  to  over- 
come temptation.  He  said :  "In  all 
my  thoughts,  actions,  and  feelings 
you  have  ever  been  as  a  guiding 
star  to  me.  Almost  every  day  since 
I  left,  I  have  asked  myself  the  ques- 
tion, 'Would  she  approve  of  this  ?'  " 

"You  have  done  nobly,  Will.  I 
am  proud  of  you." 

His  eyes  brightened  and  he  went 
on— "Mabel,  I  feel  that  I  could 
reach  most  any  height  in  life,  if  I 
could  always  have  you  near  me  to 
bless  me  with  your  love  and  to  in- 
spire me  with  your  noble  aspira- 
tions. For  two  long  years  I  have 
loved,  worked,  and  waited.  Are 
you  satisfied  dear?  Can  you  trust 
yourself  to  me? — or — or — is  there 
some  one  else  ?" 

A  tear  of  joy  stood  on  her  lashes 
as  she  answered  "My  heart  has  al- 
ways been  yours,  and  yours  alone, 
and  nothing  in  the  world  could  give 
me  purer  happiness  than  to  trust 
myself  to  you." 

They  talked  on  for  an  hour  when 
Will  suddenly  remembered,  as  the 
clock  struck  twelve,  that  his  mother 
had  bade  him  bring  Mabel  home  to 
dinner,  and  they  hastened  away 
with  a  very  sweet  New  Year  reso- 
lution filling  their  hearts. 


WJ/AT    iP? 

Somebody  took  a  rose  from  her  hair, 
fn  the  twilight  dim,  just  by  the  stair — 
oAnd  gave  it  to  somebody  standing  there; 
(tA  blood-red  rose,  from  somebody's  hair. 

What  iftbat  rose  must  fade? 
9Teed  it  bring  to  the  eye  a  tear? 
When  it  will  bloom  in  mem'ry^  ghade 
For  many  a  long,  long  year. 
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RICE. 


Rice  IS  a  cereal,  and  constitutes  the 
chief  food  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
human  race. 

While  rice,  which  is  a  carbohydrate 
food,  IS  a  better  one  than  it  is  common- 
ly supposed  to  be,  it  is  by  no  means  a 
perfect  food,  being  poor  in  protein,  and 
ahnost  entirely  lacking  in  fat.  To  make 
rice  a  complete  food  it  must  be  prepared 
with  other  substances  that  supply  its  de- 
ficiencies, as  eggs,  cheese  or  milk.. 

Rice  is  absorbed  with  very  great  com- 
pleteness in  the  intestines,  because  of  the 
comparative  absence  of  cellulose.  This 
makes  it  of  considerable  value  in  some 
cases  of  disease,  and  makes  it  a  suitable 
food  for  young  children,  and  persons 
with  delicate  digestive  powers. 

There  is  very  little  difference  between 
rice  and  potatoes,  so  one  is  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  the  other,  rice  often  affording 
a  very  agreeable  change  to  the  more 
conmionly  served  vegetable.  It  is  espe- 
cially good  served  with  chicken. 

Because  rice  contains  so  much  starch 
(76  per  cent)  it  should  be  thoroughly 
cooked.  Rice  adds  to  itself  three  times 
its  volume  by  absorbing  water,  so  one- 
fourth  cup  of  raw  rice  will  make  one 
cupful  when  cooked.  There  are  three 
good  ways  of  cooking  rice,  the  one  used 
being  determined  by  circumstances. 
The  three  ways  are:  (1)  Rice  and  a 
great  deal  of  boiling  water  cooked  in 
a  saucepan;  (2)  rice  and  three  times 
its  amount  of  water  cooked  in  a  double- 
boiler;  (3)  rice  and  three  times  its 
amount  of  water  cooked  in  an  open  dish 
in  a  steamer. 

Steaming  the  rice  is  the  best  way,  the 
double  boiler  is  the  least  satisfactory. 

Test  whether  rice  is  cooked  enough 
by  biting  through  a  kernel  If  soft  in 
the  center,  rice  is  done. 

If  rice  is  wet  and  sticky,  that  condi- 
tion is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
cooked  too  long,  or  the  water  allowed 
to  evaporate  instead  of  being  drained  off 
at  once;  or  in  the  case  of  steamed  rice 
with  too  much  water  added  to  it. 

Having  the  rice  thoroughly  cooked, 
the  kernels  separate  and  perfect  in  shape 
—not  mushy — it  is  then  ready  to  be  com- 
bined with  other  things. 


(The  recipes  from  now  on  wi!l  be  level 
measure.) 

Plain  Boiled  Rice. 

Pick  over  and  wash  one  cup,  put  into 
two  quarts  or  more  of  rapidly  boiling 
salted  water.  Stir  at  first  to  prevent  any 
grains  from  sticking  to  the  bottom  of  the 
kettle.  Let  it  boil  fast  for  twenty  min- 
utes or  more  until  tender.  Then  drain 
thoroughly  and  serve  plain,  or  use  for 
croquettes,  timbales,  and  various  other 
dishes. 

Rice  Pudding. 

Allow  4  tablespoons  rice  to  1  pint  (2 
cups)  milk  and  1  egg  to  1  pint  milk. 
Sweeten  and  flavor  to  taste.  Raisins  or 
preserved  fruits  may  be  added  if  desired. 

Make  recipe  according  to  the  size  of 
the  dish  and  the  needs.  Find  how  much 
dish  holds  and  proportion  accordingly. 

Butter  well  the  dish  in  which  the  rice 
pudding  is  to  be  cooked ;  the  butter  will 
melt  down  when  heated,  form  a  layer 
on  the  pudding  and  help  keep  it  from 
boiling  over. 

Bake  slowly,  stirring  occasionally,  un- 
til the  rice  is  soft  and  has  absorbed 
nearly  all  the  milk. 

The  essential  thing  in  baked  rice  is 
long,  slow  cooking. 

Baked  Rice  with  Cocoa. 

Prepare  the  same  as  "Plain  Baked 
Rice"  (rice,  milk,  salt  and  sugar)  with 
the  addition  of  cocoa  (amount  accord- 
ing to  taste)  when  nearly  done. 

Makes  a  delicious  pudding,  especially 
when  served  with  whipped  cream.  It 
affords  a  change  from  the  plain  rice, 
and  is  not  expensive. 

Rice  with  Cheese. 

Cover  the  bottom  of  a  buttered  pud- 
ding-dish with  boiled  rice,  dot  over 
with  bits  of  butter,  sprinkle  with  cheese 
and  a  few  grains  cayenne.  Repeat  until 
dish  is  about  three-fourths  full.  Add  milk 
to  half  the  depth  of  contents  of  dish; 
cover  with  buttered  cracker  crumbs,  and 
bake  until  cheese  is  melted. 
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Turkish  Rice  or  Pilaf. 

Wash  one  cup  of  rice,  and  put  in  upper 
part  of  double  boiler  with  three  cups  of 
stock  and  strained  tomato.  Cook  rap- 
idly directly  over  the  fire  for  ten  min- 
utes; then  place  over  water  and  cook 
until  the  rice  is  tender.  Season  with 
butter,  onion  juice,  salt,  and  pepper. 
Serve  with  stewed  lamb  or  chicken.  A 
good,  nutritious  dish. 

Chartreuse  of  Rice  and  Meat  or  Fish. 

Boil  one  cup  of  rice  in  two  quarts  of 
boiling  water  till  tender;  drain  and  line 
a  mold  or  pudding-dish.  Fill  with  one 
pint  of  cold  meat  or  fish,  well  seasoned 
and  moistened  with  one  cup  of  tomato 
sauce,  or  with  one  cup  of  stock  mixed 
with  one  beaten  egg.  Cover  with  the 
rice  and  steam  or  bake  in  a  pan  of  water 


for  about  forty  minutes.  Turn  from  the 
mold  and  serve  with  tomato  sauce. 
Boiled  hominy  or  mashed  potato  may 
take  the  place  of  the  rice. 

Rice  Muffins. 
21  cups  flour. 

1  cup  hot  cooked  rice. 

5  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

2  tablespoons  sugar. 
1  cup  milk. 

1  teaspoon  salt. 

2  tablespoons  melted  butter. 

Mix  and  sift  flour,  sugar,  salt,  and 
baking  powder;  add  one-half  milk,  ef^ 
well  beaten,  the  remainder  of  the  milk 
mixed  with  rice,  and  beat  thoroughly; 
then  add  butter.  Bake  in  buttered  muf- 
fin tins  or  buttered  gem  pans. 


OFFICERS'  NOTES. 


ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

It  is  now  time  to  make  out  the  an- 
nual report.  Ward  Secretaries  who 
have  not  received  the  new  blanks  will 
kindly  apply  to  the  Stake  Secretary 
at  once.  Stake  Secretaries  who  have 
not  received  the  blanks  should  notify 
the  General  Secretary  without  delay. 

CONFERENCES. 

The  dates  for  Conjoint  M.  I.  A.  con- 
ferences are  selected  by  the  Stake 
Boards  of  M.  I.  A.  and  the  Presidency 
of  the  Stake.  Notice  of  the  date 
should  be  sent  to  the  General  Board, 
who  will  send  a  representative  if  pos- 
sible. However,  having  visited  all  of 
the  conventions,  it  will  not  be  possible 
or  necessary  to  visit  all  the  confer- 
ences. 

ROLL    AND    MINUTE   RECORDS. 

The  printed  minute  records  for  the 
Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  are  now  on  sale  at 
the  General  Office,  535  Constitution 
Building.     They  are  $1.00,  postpaid. 

The  roll  books  are  furnished  out  of 
the  dime  fund,  free,  except  8c  postage, 
which  it  costs  to  mail  them. 

VOLUME  XIX. 

Of  the  Young  Woman's  Journal  is  now 
bound  and   can   be 'purchased   at  the 


Journal  office.    Leather,    $1.75;   cloth, 
$1.50;  postage,  20c  extra. 

STAKE  TRAVELING  LIBRARIANS. 

We  extend  to  you  the  season's 
greetings,  and  our  appreciation  of 
your  earnest  efforts  to  increase  the 
good  already  being  done  by  the  Trav- 
eling Library. 

We  plan  to  have  a  new  list  of  books 
ready  by  June  for  your  acceptance  and 
use.  We  would  suggest  that  wher- 
ever possible  steps  be  taken  to  pro- 
cure the  means  necessary  for  the  pur- 
chase of  such  books  as  you  feel  you 
need. 

HOW  WE  OBTAINED  THE  MEANS  TO  PUR- 
CHASE BOOKS  IN  THE  TRAVEUNG  LIBRABY 
OF    SEVIER    STAKE. 

We  have  in  our  library  about  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five  books. 

The  first  lot,  consisting  of  over  one 
hundred,  was  purchased  with  the 
means  obtained  from  a  patchy  danc- 
ing party  given  at  conference  time,  so 
the  people  from  all  the  wards  in  the 
stake  might  attend.  The  next  lot  of 
over  one  hundred  volumes,  was  ob- 
tained with  money  received  from  sell- 
ing lunches  on  circus  day  at  Richfield. 
All  eatables  used  at  this  time  were  do- 
nated by  the  Young  Ladies'  Mutual 
Improvement  Associations  of  the  dif- 
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ferent  wards  in  the  stake,  so  all  money 
taken  in  was  clear  profit.  We  had 
two  lunch  stands,  one  close  to  the  cir- 
cus grounds,  and  one  down  in  the  city. 
This  was  quite  a  lot  of  work,  but  we 
obtained  money  enough  to  buy  over 
one  hundred  good,  well-bound  books. 
—From  the  Stake  Librarian  of  Sevier 
Stake. 

STAKE    M.    L    A.    FUNDS. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  many  enquiries 
concerning  the  raising  of  stake  funds 
for  M.  I.  A.  work. 

The  Stake  Boards  labor  earnestly, 
sparing  neither  time  nor  effort  to  ben- 
efit their  girls.  In  some  stakes  the 
expenses  of  traveling  are  not  lieavy, 
but  in  some  of  them  the  amount  runs 
very  high.  In  many  stakes  it  costs  as 
much  as  one  hundred  dollars  to  send 
a  representative  to  our  AnnuaJ  M.  I. 
A.  Conference.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  include  the  necessary  outlay  for 
clothing  and  other  things  that  could, 
perhaps,  be  done  without,  if  the  repre- 
sentative were  staying  home.  As  a 
rule  our  officers  are  not  wealthy,  and 
if  they  themselves  bear  these  extra 
expenses  of  clothing,  etc.,  it  is  as  much 
as  they  should  be  expected  to  pay. 
The  Y.  L.  M.  I.  Associations  of  the 
stake  profit  by  the  stake's  being  rep- 
resented and  they  should  assist  in 
raising  the  means  to  send  their  dele- 
gates. Besides  in  some  stakes  the 
cost  of  visiting  the  local  associations 
is  heavy.  In  one  recently  heard  from 
it  costs  twenty-four  dollars  to  go 
around  the  stake  once;  and  this  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  In  some  it  is 
even  more.  One  of  our  most  success- 
ful stakes  has  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  holding  some  entertainment  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Stake  fund  on  the  Sat- 
urday night  preceding  the  Stake  M.  I. 
A.  Conference  or  Convention.  All  vis- 
itors expect  to  patronize  this  enter- 
tainment and  are  loyal.  Good  pro- 
grams are  provided,  as  much  variety 
as  possible  being  given,  little  or  no 
expense  is  incurred,  and  thus  quite  an 
amount  is  always  on  hand  for  emer- 
gencies. 

Another  stake  asks  each  ward  to 
give  the  proceeds  of  one  entertain- 
ment per  year  for  the  stake  expenses. 
Still  another  stake  conceived  the 
plan  of  taking  an  entertainment  to 
each  ward  on  the  night  preceding  their 
meetings  with  the  local  association. 
The  conjoint  boards  got  up  an  excel- 


lent program,  they  themselves  furnish- 
ing it.  They  aimed  to  give  the  very 
best  of  which  they  were  capable.  They 
allowed  the  local  association  a  small 
per  cent.  And  the  result  was  that  it 
was  a  success,  a  pleasure  to  the  local 
workers  and  to  all  concerned,  and  they 
filled  their  treasury.  (The  plan  is  an 
excellent  one  to  be  used  occasionally. 
But,'as  it  is  the  members  who  are  ben- 
efited, the  Stake  Officers  should  not 
give  everything.  The  girls  should  be 
taught  that  they  are  expected  to  give 
as  well  as  take  for  this  is  a  correct 
principle.) 

SPECIFIC  INSTRUCTIONS 

ON   OXJR   COMING    SEASON'S    WORK, 

Literature, 

By  Josephine  Munk  of  South  Sanpete 

Stake. 

This  season's  plan  gives  us  only 
suggestive  topics  to  follow  in  our 
study  of  literature,  instead  of  bringing 
the  lessons  in  a  perfected  form  before 
us.  In  other  words  we  have  to  do  the 
work  ourselves  instead  of  taking  the 
opinion  and  results  of  the  study  of 
those  who  formerly  arranged  the  les- 
sons in  the  Journal.  And  it  is  a  good 
thing,  provided  that  each  ward  pos- 
sesses the  books  necessary  for  study. 
Our  small  towns  have  no  public  li- 
braries to  draw  from,  and  far  too  few 
of  the  girls  have  these  standard  works 
in  their  own  home  libraries.  So  it  is 
necessary  that  these  books  be  owned 
by  each  association. 

The  question  of  how  to  conduct  the 
classes  arises.  It  is  plain  that  with 
the  arrangement  we  have  for  this  win- 
ter, the  lessons  must  be  assigned  some 
time  before  they  are  to  be  given.  A 
month  before  will  not  be  too  long; 
with  definite  instructions  as  to  the 
time  they  are  due,  and  advice  that  the 
girls  giving  them  begin  reading  the 
books  at  once.  The  topics  and  ques- 
tions in  the  Journal  will  be  helpful  in 
studying  the  books.  Usually  the  les- 
sons can  be  divided  into  two  or  three 
parts;  a  short  biography  of  the  author 
being  given  by  one,  a  narration  of  the 
book,  together  with  a  characterization 
and  necessar"'  comments  or  opinions 
can  be  given  by  another,  while  the 
class  leader  conducts  the  discussion 
which  should  follow.  It  is  best  to  as- 
sign the  sketch  of  the  book  with  com- 
ments  on   it,  to  but  one  girl — other- 
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wise  there  is  a  break  in  this  one  part 
of  the  lesson  which  detracts  from  the 
close  interest  of  the  hearers.  Then  if 
two  are  assigned  the  part  one  may  de- 
pend on  the  other  to  the  detriment 
of  preparation.  Choose  competent 
girls  to  do  the  main  work.  It  is  well 
to  encourage  the  timid  ones,  but  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  class  it  is  best 
that  those  who  can  handle  the  wprk 
well,  do  so.  Encourage  them  to  learn 
to  condsense  their  reports,  so  that  the 
most  important  points  are  made  clear, 
and  not  too  much  time  spent.  If  the 
lesson  is  well  studied  and  given  con- 
cisely, time  is  left  for  the  discussion 
which  should  be  a  most  interesting 
and  beneficial  part  of  the  class.  Class 
leaders,  lead  your  classes  to  give  indi- 
vidual opinions  of  each  lesson.  Learn 
from  them  if  there  is  anything  they  do 
not  satisfactorily  understand.  Discuss 
it.  This  may  be  the  best  way  to  get 
the  girls  to  thinking.  A  difference  of 
opinion,  leading  to  an  argument  in  the 
class  may  give  a  better  understanding 
of  the  book  than  could  be  had  in  any 
other  way. 

Try  to  locate  all  the  copies  of  the 
book  you  are  studying,  by  asking  the 
girls  if  any  of  them  have  it  in  their 
homes.  Then  ask  them  to  loan  it  to 
others,  when  they  have  read  it.  Cir- 
culate the  copies  belonging  to  the  As- 
sociation among  the  members. 

It  would  be  well  to  have  some  sys- 
tem allowing  only  a  certain  amount  of 
time  for  each  girl  to  keep  the  book. 
[Be  sure  that  each  book  contains  the 
name  of  owner.] 

One  word  more,  above  all,  officers 
and  class  leaders  must  be  well  pre- 
pared with  the  lessons,  else  their 
classes  will  not  be  sucessful. 

Literature. 
By  Zina  Woolf  of  Alberta  Stake. 

I.  General  Survey. 
Read  preface. 

Make  notes;  mark  passages  for  quo- 
tations, and  easy  reference. 

Consult  dictionary  and  notes  in  text 
book  for  unfamiliar  words  and 
terms. 

II.  Critical  Survey. 

(a)  Author — Nativity,  main  charac- 
teristics; principal  works;  sources 
of  matter;  incidents  leading  up  to 
the  writing  of  the  book. 

(b)  Historical  and  geographical 
facts. 


(c)  Word  study. 

(d)  Study  of  beautiful  descriptions. 
(Read  the  most  beautiful  in  auth- 
or's language.) 

(e)  Studv  of  allusions,  lives,  reli- 
gion, customs,  etc.,  of  people. 

(f)  Choice  ideas — memorize. 

(g)  Trite  and  terse  sayings. 

(h)  General  run  of  plot  and  char- 
acters. 

(i)  Principal  and  subordinate  plots 
and  relation  of  each  character  to 
plot. 

SUGGESTIONS 
On  Literature. 

In  some  associations  the  class  lead- 
ers arc  getting  all  the  local  officers  to 
read  the  books  of  our  Literary  course. 
Then  they  appoint  a  small  group  of 
girls,  besides,  to  read  each  one.  One 
group  reads  "Adam  Bede"  separately, 
and  then  they  talk  it  over  together; 
another  group  reads  "Gareth  and  Lyn- 
ette;"  another,  "Lancelot  and  Elaine;" 
another  Emerson's  "Friendship;"  and 
still  another  group,  "The  Tale  of  Two 
Cities."  Each  girl  gathers  everything 
she  can  find  of  interest  connected  with 
the  particular  book  assigned  her;  then 
all  the  girls  who  have  read  the  same 
book  discuss  it  together.  One  person 
who  is  particularly  fond  of  the  book 
leads  out,  and  the  others  add  what 
they  have  gathered.  Altogether  they 
are  able  to  infuse  the  other  girls  with 
a  desire  to  read  the  book. 

In  studying  Emerson's  essays,  if  a 
sentence  is  difficult  to  understand, 
some  incident  illustrating  the  point 
may  be  related  with  profit.  This  is  the 
plan  used  by  some  eminent  lecturers. 

On  the  Teaching  of  Ethics. 
By  Maude  Paul  of  Liberty  Stake. 

How  are  we  conducting  the  ethics 
lessons  in  our  Mutuals?  With  what 
importance  are  we  endowing  them  in 
the  eyes  of  the  girls  they  were  de- 
signed to  help?  How  near  to  each  girl  is 
the  lesson  brought?  These  are  a  few 
questions  that  we,  as  teachers,  should 
put  to  ourselves  in  endeavoring  to  esti- 
mate the  effectiveness  of  our  teach- 
ing of  this  important  subject. 

The  word  "ethics"  is  one  not  com- 
monly found  in  the  vocabulary  of 
young  people,  and,  as  a  rule,  carries  to 
them  no  definite  meaning.  The  term 
was,  in  all  probability,  most  carefully 
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explained  when  the  subject  was  intro- 
duced and  the  class,  without  doubt, 
can  respond  readily  enough  with  the 
definition:  "Ethics  is  the  science  of  hu- 
man dpty,  the  relation  of  man  toward 
his  fellows."  Yet  how  many  under- 
stand that  it  is  a  subject  that  relates 
to  them  more  closely  and  personally 
than  any  other  subject? 

The  science  of  astrology,  dealing 
with  heavenlv  bodies  millions  of  miles 
removed,  is  not  less  remote  from  their 
lives,  according  to  their  own  inter- 
pretation, than  is  the  science  of  ethics. 
A  passive,  rather  than  a  live,  active 
interest,  is  given  to  the  study.  For 
the  moment,  while  the  subject  is  un- 
der discussion,  a  general  uplift  is  felt, 
and  vague,  shadowy  ideals  are  formed, 
to  fade  almost  before  they  have  tak- 
en shape,  because  the  personal  applica- 
tion has  not  been  driven  home  with 
telling  force. 

Instead  of  the  impersonal  attitude 
taken  by  the  girls  in  general  toward 
this  subject,  each  one  should  be  led 
to  feel  that  that  particular  lesson  was 
designed  especially  for  her,  to  assist 
her  in  attaining  her  ideal  womanhood. 
And  just  here,  has  it  occurred  to  us^ 
that  in  this  very  field  lies  the  opportu- 
nity of  a  life-time  for  us  to  assist  in 
forming    the    ideals    of    these    young 
girls?        Seated    cosily   together,    the 
class  leader,  one  with  the  girls,  dis- 
cussing a  lesson  that  may  be  dry  be- 
yond   endurance,   or    intensely   inter- 
esting,   according   to   the   amount   of 
care    and    thought    expended    in    the 
preparation,  for  upon  this  oreparation, 
or  lack  of  it,  depends  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  class,  the  alert  and  tact- 
ful teacher  is  quick  to  note   a  word 
or  expression  in  which  the  shy  girl, 
or  the  indifferent  girl,  has  inadvert- 
ently let  fall  an  inkling  of  her  ideals 
and  aspirations..    These  may  be  used 
most  profitably  as  the  basis  of  a  les- 
son.   Here  lies  the  opportunity  of  fix- 
ing indelibly  upon  her  mind,  by  means 
of  apt  illustration,  those  ethical  laws 
you  are  so  anxious  she  should  under- 
stand and  obey.    To  illustrate: 

Mary's  ideal  is  the  well  dressed 
woman,  and  she  is  determined  that 
some  day,  when  she  is  earning  her 
own  money,  she,  too,  will  dress  in 
beautiful  clothes.  Shall  the  teacher, 
discovering  her  ambition,  seek  to 
smother  it  by  ruthlessly  pointing  out 
that  the  grievious  sin  of  vanity  is  be- 
ing fostered  by  this  too  constant 
thought  of  personal  adornment,  and 
that  only  the  development  of  charac- 


ter is  worthy  of  such  earnest  consid- 
eration?   By  no  means.    This  method, 
if  used,  will  result  in  a  loss,  not  only 
of   the    teacher's    influence    over    that 
particular  girl,  but  also  in  the  loss  of 
the    opportunity   of   impressing   upon 
the  minds  of  at  least  some   of  your 
girls  ethical  truths  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  never  be  forgotten.     Agree 
with  her  that  dress  is   an   important 
subject,      and      worthy      of      careful 
thought.    Show  that  in  most  instances 
the   well-dressed   woman    is   the   one 
who  has  learned  through   experience 
that  harmony  is  the  chief  charm  of 
her   costume.     Each   separate   article 
is  in  harmony  with  every  other  article, 
and  is  also  in  harmony  with  the  sea- 
son and  with  the  occasion  upon  which 
it  is  worn.     Nor  does  this  mean  that 
numerous    changes    or    great    expendi- 
ture are  necessary  to  dress  in  perfect 
taste.     It  simply  means  that  a  little 
care  is  necessary  in  making  one's  se- 
lection of  clothing,     and    that    one's 
dressy   clothes   are   entirely   inappro- 
priate when  worn  at  work  or  while 
shopping,  etc.    That     lingerie    waists 
and  low  cut,  thin  soled  shoes  are  out 
of  place  in  cold,  damp  weather.    The 
well-dressed  woman  has  learned  that 
material  and  not  trimming  is  the  im- 
portant consideration.  She  has  become 
expert  in  the  use  of  her  needle  and 
the  dainty,  individual  touches  of  her 
gown  are  the  work  of  her  own  hands. 
She   has   also   become   expert   in   the 
care  of  her  clothes,  well  knowing  that 
the  lack  of  careful  brushing,  sponging, 
pressing,   and  hanging  will   ruin   the 
prettiest  dress  in  a  very  short  time. 

Another  girl  has  as  her  ideal  the 
brilliant  society  woman,  the  woman 
who  is  a  social  success.  Do  not  hint 
at  this  time  that  she  has  not  chosen 
the  best  tvpe  as  her  standard.  Join 
with  her  most  cordially  in  her  admira- 
tion of  this  social  queen.  Analyze  her 
popularity,  and  show  that  she  has  at- 
tained it  by  her  tact  in  promoting 
harmony  and  good  feeling  and  in 
avoiding  discord;  by  her  kindly  con- 
sideration of  the  feelings  of  others;  by 
her  ability  to  see  and  make  much  of 
some  obscure  trait  of  worth  in  a 
character  otherwise  insignificant.  And 
so  on,  pointing  out  the  qualities  that 
are  most  worthy  of  emulation. 

If  the  character  you  wish  to  use  as 
the  basis  of  your  lesson  is  not  to  be 
found  among  the  acquaintances  of  the 
girls,  for  close  contact  often  destroys 
lofty  ideals,  the  pages  of  history  and 
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literature  are  full  of  notable  examples 
of  noble  men  and  women.  Use  them 
freely. 

Is  beauty  the  shrine  at  which  an- 
other girl  worships?  Prove  to  her, 
beyond  all  question  of  doubt,  that  if 
she  would  be  beautiful  she  must 
first  become  the  possessor  of  per- 
fect health;  she  must  learn  to  care 
intelligently  for  her  body,  that  it  may 
attain  its  perfect  development.  If  her 
waist  is  smaller  than  nature  intended 
it  to  be,  she  will  pay  for  it  not  only 
in  future  suffering,  but  will  defeat  the 
very  aim  she  is  striving  for,  in  in- 
viting a  red  nose  and  purplish  hands 
as  a  result  of  the  retarded  circulation, 
also  the  loss  of  grace  and  ease  in  the 
carriage  of  the  body.  The  hair  may 
be  dressed  in  the  latest  style,  but  un- 
less kept  scrupulously  clean  and  well 
brushed,  it  can  lay  no  claim  to  beauty. 
Complexion  creams  and  washes  are  of 
no  avail  in  producing  a  fine  complex- 
ion if  one  does  not  bathe  religiously. 
But  while  on  the  subject  of  person- 
al cleanliness,  would  it  not  be  well  to 
interpolate  a  story  of  your  own,  if  no 
other  good  illustration  is  at  hand, 
showing  that  one  violates  the  higher 
ethical  law,  when  daintiness  of  person 
is  obtained  at  the  price  of  another's 
comfort,  shifting  responsibilities  to 
others*  shoulders  and  adding  to  their 
burdens.  Take,  for  example,  two  girls, 
one  of  exquisite  personal  daintiness, 
whose  mother's  hands  are  hard  and 
rough,  whose  hair  is  stranger  to  a 
brush,  and  who  looks  unnatural  with- 
out her  kitchen  apron.  Compare  with 
her  the  girl  whose  hands  are  neither 
soft  nor  white,  but  they  are  clean, 
and  the  nails  are  guilty  of  no  dark 
rim.  The  dressing  of  her  hair  does 
not  consume  a  great  amount  of  tjme, 
yet  it  is  neat  and  attractive.  This 
girl's  mother  finds  time  each  after- 
noon to  change  her  working  dress,  to 
engage  in  church  work  and  to  visit 
with  her  daughter's  friends  when  they 
call.  Which  girl  is  obeying  the  higher 
ethical  law?  Which  p^irl  do  you  like? 
Which  girl  are  you  like? 

If  you  would  have  a  thoroughly 
dignified,  refined,  and  successful  les- 
son, handle  it  yourself.  ponotAn- 
trust  the  ethic  lesson  to  the  hands  of 
voung  and  inexperienced  girls,  or  the 
humorous  or  even  the  ludicrous  side 
may  be  emphasized  and  the  object  for 
which  it  was  designed  will  be  lost. 

Occasionally  introduce  the  lesson 
with  a  story  illustrating  the  point  you 


wish  to  emphasize.  Say  nothing  of 
its  application;  but  proceed  with  the 
evening's  work  and  notice  how  many, 
or  how  few,  have  selected  the  kernel 
of  the  story  and  made  their  own  ap- 
plication of  it  to  the  lesson,  and  more 
particularly,  to  themselves.  This 
method  arrests  and  fixes  the  all  too 
frequent  wandering  of  the  attention, 
and  arouses  interest  and  enthusiasm 
when  a  bare  presentation  of  facts 
would  be  intolerably  dull  and  even 
distasteful. 

Let  us  branch  out  and  make  the 
subject  broad,  yet  with  a  very  definite 
aim  in  view.-  Let  us  make  it  a  live 
subject,  rich  in  illustration,  and  let 
us,  above  all,  clinch  every  point  by  its 
application  to  the  lives  of  the  girls. 

Frankly,  the  ethics  lesson  is  by  far 
the  most  difficult  in  the  month's  work, 
and  will  probably  require  a  greater 
amount  of  prepar^ition  on  your  part, 
and  greater  care  and  tact  in  the  pres- 
entation, yet  the  desired  result,  if  at- 
tained, is  far,  far  beyond  the  price 
paid. 

CONVENTIONS  VISITED. 

The  remainder  of  the  conventions 
have  been  visited  as  follows: 

September  20th,  Big  Horn— Mary 
E.  Connelly,  D.  M.  Todd. 

Taylor— Elen  Wallace,  Letitia  T. 
Teasdale,  Henry  S.  Tanner. 

Oneida— Agnes  S.  Campbell,  Hyrum 
M.  Smith,  Frank  Y.  Taylor. 

Blackfoot — Emma  Goddard,  Benj. 
Goddard. 

Summit — Joan  M.  Campbell,  Annie 
Campbell,  Frank  C.  Taylor. 

Millard — Julia  M.  Brixen,  Briant  S. 
Hinckley. 

Salt  Lake — Mary  A.  Freeze,  Ruth 
M.  Fox,  Elizabeth  C.  McCune,  J.  G. 
Kimball,  B.  F.  Grant,  R.  C.  Badger,  L. 
R.  Martineau. 

Pansruitch— Augusta  W.  Grant,  He- 
ber  J.  Grant. 

Juab— Adella  W.  Eardley,  Alpha  J. 
Higgs. 

North  Weber — Emily  C.  Adams, 
John  A.  Widtsoe. 

Weber — Ann  M.  Cannon,  Jenette 
M.  Morrell,  Edw.  H.  Anderson. 

Sept.  27th.  North  Sanpete— Julia 
M.  Brixen,  Wm.  Service. 

Woodruff — Joan  M.  Campbell,  Edw. 
H.  Anderson. 

Union— Elen  Wallace,  Letitia  Teas- 
dale,  Henry  S.  Tanner. 
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SaliT  Lake  City,         January,  1909 

*' Measuring  Day." 

We  give  herewith  a  brief  account 
of  a  dream  which  was  published 
some  time  ago. 

A  woman  dreamt  she  was  on  her 
v/ay  to  visit  some  friends  when  her 
attention  was  drawn  to  a  throng  of 
men  and  women  who  were  hurry- 
ing to  and  fro.  She  asked  what  it 
all  meant,  and  received  the  answer, 
"It  is  measuring-day.  On  this  day 
the  Lord's  angel  sees  how  much  our 
souls  have  grown  since  last  meas- 
uring-day." She  saw  in  the  center 
of  the  crowd  a  throne  and  on  it  sat 
a  most  glorious  and  beautiful  being, 
clothed  in  purest  white.  By  his  side, 
fastened  to  the  ground,  was  a  tall, 
golden  rod  with  curious  marks  upon 
it  at  regular  intervals.  Over  it  on 
a  scroll  were  the  words,  "The  meas- 
ure of  the  stature  of  a  perfect  man." 
The  angel  held  in  his  hand  a  book, 
in  which  he  wrote    the     measure- 


ments of  the  people  as  they  came 
up  in  regular  order.  "No  one  could 
escape  the  terrible  accuracy  of  that 
strange  rod.  Each  one,  on  touch- 
ing it,  registered  his  true  measure — 
his  spiritual  dimension — for  it  was 
an  index  of  the  soul  growth  which 
was  shown  in  this  mysterious  way, 
so  that  mortals  could  see  what  oth- 
erwise the  angel  alone  could  have 
perceived." 

Soon  Elizabeth  Darrow,  Presi- 
dent of  an  Aid  Society,  was  called. 
When  she  touched  the  rod  she 
seemed  to  grow  shorter  and  short- 
er. The  angel's  face  grew  sad  as 
he  said,  "This  would  be  a  soul  of 
high  stature  if  only  the  zeal  for  out- 
side works  which  can  be  seen  of 
men  had  not  checked  the  lovely  se- 
cret growth  of  humility  and  trust 
.and  patience  under  little  daily  trials. 
These,  too,  are  needed  for  a  perfect 
soul  growth." 

Poor  little  Mollie  Lathrope  came 
next.  When  she  took  her  place  by 
the  rod  her  height  increased  and 
her  mark  was  higher  than  that  of 
the  others.  The  angel  smiled  up- 
on her  as  he  said,  "Blessed  are  the 
poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven." 

Next  came  the  beautifully  dressed 
Lillian  Ellis.  The  angrel  looked  sad- 
ly at  her  very  low  mark  and  said, 
with  solemn  earnestness,  "O,  child, 
why  take  thought  for  raiment,  let 
your  adorning  be  not  that  outward 
adorning  of  putting  on  apoarel,  but 
let  it  be  the  raiment  of  a  meek  and 
lowly  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight 
of  God  of  great  nrice.  Thus  onl^ 
can  you  grow  like  the  Master." 

Poor,  rheumatic,  clumsy  old  Jer- 
ry the  cobbler  was  then  called.  The 
angel's  face  was  radiant  as  he  led 
him  up  and  found  that  Jerry's 
measure  was  higher  than  all  the 
rest.  Clearly  the  angel's  voice 
rang  out  as  he  said,  "He  that  hum- 
bleth  himself  shall  be  exalted.  Who- 
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soever  humbleth  himself  as  a  little 
child  the  same  is  great  in  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven." 

The  dreamer  trembled  when  she 
heard  her  name  called.  She  blushed 
for  shame  when  she  noted  how  low 
was  her  mark  and  she  entreated  the 
angel  not  to  record  her  measure  un- 
til she  had  won  a  higher  mark.  The 
angel  shook  his  head  as  he  said, 
"The  record  must  go  down  as  it  is, 
my  child;  may  it  be  higher  when  I 
next  come.  This  rule  will  help  you. 
Whatever  thou  doest,  do  heartily 
unto  the  Lord.  The  same  earnest- 
ness which  thou  throwest  into  other 
things,  will  with  divine  help  make 
thee  to  grow  in  grace.". 

Only  a  dream,  you  say?    Yes,  but 
is  there  not  a  valuable  lesson  there- 
in for  you?     If  you  were  to  be 
measured  today  what  would  your 
soul  stature  be,  think  you  ?    How 
would  it  compare  with  the  meas- 
urement taken  one  year  ago?    Have 
you  put  away  some  of  your  selhsh- 
ness?     Have  you  been  more  kmd 
and  loving,  more  tender  and  true? 
Have  you  lifted  the  burden  from 
weary      shoulders?      Have      you 
brought    the  sunshine    into  some 
heavy  heart?     Have  you  received 
the  light  that  was  sent  to  you?    Do 
you  thus  question  your  soul  hon- 
estly and   seriously?     Do  you  sit 
in  judgment  on  your  day  s  work  ere 
night  draws  its  curtains  about  you? 
Have  you  at  the  end  of  each  year 
figured  up  your  debits  and  credits? 
If  you  have  done  so,  has  it  not  been 
time  well   spent?     Have  you  not 
overecome  evil  and  increased  good 
thereby?     If  you  have  not  looked 
thus  keenly  and  critically  at  your- 
self would  it  not  be  an  excellent 
thing  to  do  it?     Gaze  into  the  in- 
most recesses  of  your  heart.    Some 
people   do   not   know   themselves ; 
they  would  look    in    surprise    and 
wonder  at  the  things  which  would 
be  revealed.      But  after  you  have 


thus  discovered  your  failings  and 
imperfections  do  not  brood  upon 
them.  If  you  do  you  will  weaken 
yourself  and  defeat  the  very  end 
you  had  in  view  in  making  this 
scrutiny.  "All  things  are  double," 
in  place  of  that  evil  you  see  in  your 
disposition  cultivate  the  virtue 
which  is  its  opposite.  Dwell  upon 
the  beauty  of  it ;  plan  how  you  can 
attain  to  it,  and  imperceptibly  the 
vice  will  fade  away. 

Ah,  but  would  there  not  be  dan- 
ger of  making  many  vain,  self- 
righteous,  self-important  in  this 
way  you  ask?  I  think  not.  There 
are  so  many  weaknesses,  follies,  and 
imperfections  in  the  best  that  they 
will  realize  their  own  littleness 
when  they  thus  question  their  souls. 
They  will  realize  how  far  they  fall 
below  the  standard  which  was  set 
by  the  Master.  With  His  wonderful 
life-work  before  them,  each  will 
reverently  pray :  Show  me  the  way ; 
place  my  feet  in  the  paths  of  right- 
eousness. Qeanse  my  guilty  soul 
from  sin.  Help  me  to  be  pure  and 
true,  firm  in  keeping  Thy  statutes, 
unwavering  in  my  allegiance  to  Thy 
laws. 


Greetings. 

May  the  year  which  has  just 
dawned,  dear  readers,  be  full  of 
happiness  for  each  one  of  you.  May 
you  make  the  most  of  the  opportu- 
nities for  development  which  it  will 
aflfer  you.  As  a  theme  for  thought 
to  help  to  this  end  we  suggest 
Holmes'  beautiful  lines: 
"Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my 
soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past! 
Let  each  new  temple  nobler  than  the  last. 
Shut   thee   from   heaven   with   a   dome 
more  vast 

Till  thou  at  length  are  free,  ^ 

Leaving  thine  outgrown   shell  by  litcs 
unresting  sea!" 
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A  Word  to  our  Friends. 

We  appreciate  the  loyal  support 
the  Journal  has  received  in  the  past 
and  heartily  thank  those  who  have 
in  any  way  given  encouragement, 
whether  by  contributing  articles, 
sending  in  subscriptions,  or  giving 
words  of  appreciation.  We  hope  to 
improve  the  Journal  in  the  future 
so  that  it  will  merit  still  wider  cir- 
culation. We  are  confident  that  the 
girls  will  continue  to  support  their 
own  magazine  and  as  the  number  of 
M.  I.  workers  is  increasing  con- 
stantly we  have  ordered  1,000  more 
copies,  of  Vol.  XX  than  we  pub- 
lished of  Vol.  XIX.  We  trust  that 
our  expectations  will  be  realized 
and  that  every  copy  will  be  sold. 

Prize  New  Year's  Poem. 

Mrs.  Valeria  DeMude  Kelsey 
won  the  prize  in  our  poem  contest. 
Mrs.  Kelsey  is  well  known  by  Jour- 
nal readers,  as  she  has  long  been 
one  of  our  most  valued  contribu- 
tors. 


Our  New  Cover. 

Some  time  ago  we  asked  several 
women,  who  have  made  a  study  of 
art,  to  submit  designs  for  a  new 
cover  for  the  Journal.  The  one 
drawn  by  Miss  Ida  Mae  Savage 
was  chosen. 


Mona  Lisa. 

Mona  Lisa  is  considered  by  many 
critics  to  be  Leonardo  Da  Vinci's 
masterpiece.  The  original  was  the 
beautiful  wife  of  his  friend,  Fran- 
cesco del  Giocondo.  Da  Vinci  ever 
strove  to  reach  perfection:  many 
think  he  almost  succeeded  in  this 
portrait,  the  painting  of  which  oc- 
cupied four  years. 

Tis  said  by  those  who  have  seen 
the  original  that  the  longer  one 
gazes  uppn  it  the  more  (life-like 
does  it  become.  The  fascination  of 
the  face  is  indescribable.  The 
calm,  stately  repose  of  the  figure, 
the  beautiful  hands,  so  peacefully 
folded,  and  that  unfathomable  smile 
have  excited  the  admiration  of  all 
beholders. 

J* 

^^Galilee." 

We  have  been  asked  to  publish 
some  separate  copies  of  "Galilee," 
as  many  choir  leaders  and  others  in- 
terested in  music  desire  to  use  this 
beautiful  song  in  their  wards.  We 
have  ordered  a  limited  number. 
They  may  be  obtained  at  the  Jour- 
nal Office,  535  Constitution  Build- 
ing, at  5c  a  copy,  50c  a  dozen. 
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The  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

i  LESSON  XII. 

(For  March  16th.) 
Paul's  third  missionary  journey. 


Read  Acts,  Chapt.  18:  22-28  and 
Chapt.  19. 

Memorize  Acts,  Chapt.  19:  S,  6. 

Suggestions  to  the  Teacher:— We 
suppose  that  Paul  passed  through  the 
Cilician  Gates  and  visited  about  the  same 
places  in  Galatia  and  Phrygia  as  he  did 
on  his  second  journey.  There  are  some 
reasons  to  believe  that  Paul  made  a  sec- 
ond visit  to  Corinth  during  his  stay  in 
Ephesus.  In  II  Cor.  12 :  14,  Paul  speaks 
of  coming  to  the  Corinthians  a  third 
time.  It  is  also  evident  that  Paul  wrote 
I  Corinthians  while  in  Ephesus,  also  an 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians  which  has  been 
lost.    (See  I  Cor.  5:9.) 

Paul's  purpose  in  visiting  the  churches 
in  Europe  before  returning  to  Jerusalem 
was  to  correct  certain  evils  that  were 
appearing  in  the  churches,  and  to  make  a 
collection  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  at 
Jerusalem,  which  he  desired  to  take  up 
with  him. 

The  principles  of  baptism,  conferring 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  authority,  taught 
forcibly  in  this  lesson  should  be  dwelt 
upon  with  emphasis. 

Through  Galatia  and  Phrygia 
TO  Ephesus.  Paul  remains  some 
time  at  Antioch,  then,  for  the  third 
time,  takes  up  his  labors  abroad, 
visiting  first  the  churches  of  Gala- 
tia and  Phrygia,  then  passing  on  to 
Ephesus. 

During  Paul's  absence,  the  church 
at  Ephesus  had  been  visited  by  one 
Apollos,  a  Jew,  partly  instructed  in 
the  Gospel,  knowing  only  the  bap- 
tism of  John.    While  in  Ephesus  he 


is  more  perfectly  instructed  by 
Aquilla  and  Priscilla,  so  that  when 
he  comes  on  into  Greece,  he  is  a 
great  help  to  the  churches  there. 
(Note  1.) 

Three  Years  in  Ephesus.  Com- 
ing to  Ephesus,  Paul  finds  twelve 
disciples  who  had  received  baptism, 
but  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Having  reasons  to  doubt 
their  baptism  had  been  by  proper 
authority,  he  rebaptizes  them,  and 
confers  upon  them  the  Holy  (jhost 
(Note  2.) 

For  the  first  three  months  Paul 
labors  among  the  Jews,  but  when 
they  reject  the  message,  he  turns  to 
the  Greeks,disputing  in  their  schools 
of  philosophy  for  two  years.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  the  power  of  the  Lord 
is  manifested  through  Paul  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  influence  of  arti- 
cles of  clothing  from  his  person  is 
sufficient  to  heal  the  sick,  and  to 
cast  out  evil  spirits.  (Note  3.)  See- 
ing the  great  power  exercised  bv 
Paul  through  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
seven  sons  of  one  Sceva,  a  Jewish 
exorcist,  attempt  to  cast  out  evil 
spirits,  through  the  name  of  Jesus ; 
but  being  without  authority  thev 
are  set  upon  and  overcome  by  the 
one  possessed.    (Note  4.) 

The  spread  of  truth  causes  many 
in  Ephesus  to  confess  their  errors 
and  those  who  had  believed  and 
practiced  magical  arts  bring  their 
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books  to  the  value  of  fifty  thousand 
pieces  of  silver,  and  publicly  burn 
them.  Paul  now  plans  to  revisit 
Macedonia  and  Greece,  previous  to 
returning  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  people  for  his  visit,  sends 
Timothy  and  Erastus  ahead,  he  re- 
maining m  Ephesus  for  awhile  long- 
er. (  Note  5. )  Seeing  their  craft  in 
danger  through  so  many  deserting 
the  worship  of  the  heathen  goddess, 
Diana,  for  the  Gosoel,  the  silver- 
smiths of  Ephesus  create  an  uproar, 
and  drag  some  of  Paul's  compan- 
ions into  the  theatre,  where  great 
confusion  prevails  till  the  town 
clerk  comes  and  rebukes  and  dis- 
perses the  mob.    (Note  6.) 

NOTES. 

1.  Apollos  was  a  Jew  from 
Alexandria,  a  city  in  the  northern 
part  of  Africa.  He  was  well  edu- 
cated, and  an  eloquent  speaker, 
though  not  well  versed  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel  when  he  first 
came  to  Ephesus.  After  he  had  been 
more  perfectly  taught  by  Aquilla 
and  Priscilla,  he  labored  in  Greece 
where  he  became  the  occasion  of 
some  dissension  in  the  Church.  We 
have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  Ap- 
pollos  was  to  blame  for  this  condi- 
tion, but  that  it  existed  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  Paul  takes  the 
Saints  at  Corinth  severely  to  task 
for  it.  (See  I  Cor.  31 :  1-10.)  Some 
of  the  people  were  evidently  carried 
away  by  the  eloquence  of  Apollos, 
and  began  to  admire  him*  more  than 
Paul,  and  to  attach  more  importance 
to  his  beautiful  speaking  than  to  the 
truth  which  he  taught.  This  same 
spirit  is  sometimes  seen  among  us, 
when  some  of  us  go  a  great  distance 
to  hear  one  man,  and  stay  away 
from  meetings  because  we  do  not 
care  to  hear  another.  The  Lord  is 
not  pleased  when  we  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  teachings  of  his  servants, 


no  matter  how  unlearned  they  may 
be,  if  they  teach  by  authority  and 
the  proper  spirit. 

2.  This  incident  furnishes  a 
strong  argument  for  the  necessity  of 
baptism  before  receiving  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  also  for  the  necessity  of 
the  ordinances  being  performed  by 
one  having  the  proper  authoritv. 
When  Paul  found  those  at  Ephesus 
who  had  been  baptized,  but  had  not 
so  much  as  heard  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
he  had  good  reason  to  doubt  the  val- 
idity of  the  baptism  they  had  re- 
ceived and  was  careful  to  have  themf 
rebaptized  before  conferring  the 
Holy  Ghost.  (See  Roberts'  "The 
Gospel,"  page  221.) 

3.  For  a  similar  case  of  healing 
sec  Life  of  Joseph  Smith  by  George 
Q.  Cannon,  page  283-4.  Also 
"Leaves  from  My  Journal,"  Chapt. 
XIX,  page  62. 

4.  In  this  incident  we  have 
another  striking  illustration  of  the 
necessity  of  those  administering  the 
ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  being 
clothed  with  proper  authority. 
While  the  power  of  Paul  became 
such  that  evil  spirits  were  banished 
by  articles  of  apparel  worn  by  him 
being  brought  into  their  presence, 
those  same  spirits  would  not  heed 
even  the  name  of  Jesus  when  used 
by  those  without  authority. 

"There  is  a  principle  of  great 
moment  associated  with  this  inci- 
dent. The  question  is,  if  these  men, 
when  acting  without  authority  from 
God,  could  not  drive  out  an  evil 
spirit,  would  their  administration  be 
of  force,  or  have  any  virtue  in  it, 
had  they  administered  in  some  oth- 
er ordinance  of  the  Gosoel,  say  bap- 
tism for  the  remission  of  sins,  or 
laying  on  hands  for  imparting  the 
Holy  Ghost?  Manifestly  it  would 
not.  And  hence  we  riefhtly  come  to 
the  conclusion,  so  well  exoressed  in 
one  of  our  articles  of  faith,  that  'A 
man  must  be    called    of    God,    by 
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prophecy  and  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  by  those  who  are  in  author- 
ity, to  preach  the  gospel  and  admin- 
ister in  the  ordinances  thereof/ 

"Such  a  conclusion  as  this  could 
reasonably  be  drawn  also  from  the 
words  of  Paul,  in  Hebrews,  where 
he  says :  'Every  high  priest  taken 
from  among  men  is  ordained  for 
men  in  things  pertaining  to  God, 
that  he  may  offer  both  gifts  and  sac- 
rifices for  sins.  *  *  *  And  no 
man  taketh  this  honor  unto  himself, 
but  he  that  is  called  of  God  as  was 
Aaron/  (Hebrews  5:  1-5.)  The 
manner  in  which  Aaron  was  called 
to  the  priest's  office  is  recorded  in 
the  writings  of  Moses  as  follows: 
Take  thou  unto  thee  Aaron  thy 
brother,  and  his  sons  with  him  from 
among  the  children  of  Israel,  that  he 
may  minister  unto  me  in  the  priest's 
office,  even  Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abi- 
hu,  Eleazer  and  Ithamar,  Aaron's 
sons/    (Ex.  28:1.) 

"It  may  be  objected  that  this  was 
the  law  relating  to  the  calling  of 
high  priests  alone,  but  if  high 
priests  are  to  be  called  in  this  man- 
ner, is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  all  who  administer  in  'things 
pertaining  to  God'  must  be  called 
in  the  same  way — that  is,  of  Cjod? 
So  far  as  the  scriptures  are  con- 
cerned, and  on  subjects  of  this  char- 
acter their  authority  is  conclusive 
wherever  we  have  an  account  of 
men  administering  in  the  things  per- 
taining to  God,  and  their  adminis- 
trations are  accepted  of  Him,  they 
have  either  been  called  directly  by 
revelation  from  Him,  or  through 
inspiration  in  those  who  already  had 
authority  from  God  to  act  in  His 
name,  and  to  be  called  by  a  legiti- 
mate, divinely  established  authority 
is  to  be  called  of  God. 

"On  the  other  hand,  whenever 
men  have  taken  it  upon  themselves 
to  act  in  the  name  of  God,  so  far  as 
any  such  instance  is  recorded,  it  has 


been  followed  by  some  manifesta- 
tion of  displeasure  from  Him." 
(Roberts'  "The  Gospel,"  chapter 
30.) 

5.  Ephesus  was  the  great  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  Asiatic  coast.  It  was 
not  only  a  commercial,  but  also  a  re- 
ligious center.  Here  was  located  the 
g^eat  shrine  of  the  goddess  Diana, 
to  which  multitudes  of  devotees 
came  to  worship.  Trades  and 
amusements  of  all  kinds  were  sup- 
ported by  these  great  concourses  of 
people,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
that  of  the  silversmiths,  mentioned 
in  the  text.  They  dealt  in  miniature 
models  of  the  goddess,  inscribed 
with  symbols  and  sold  to  the  cred- 
ulous populace  as  charms.  Paul  re- 
mained in  the  city  three  years,  and 
from  the  mention  of  these  churches 
in  the  Epistles  and  in  Revelation, 
we  judge  that  the  work  was  quite 
thoroughly  established. 

REVIEW. 

1.  What  places  were  first  visited  by 
Paul  on  his  third  mission? 

2.  In  what  city  did  he  spend  most  of 
his  time? 

3.  Who  had  visited  this  place  durmg 
Paul's  absence? 

4.  From  what  place  did  Apollos  come? 

5.  What  is  said  of  him? 

6.  Who  gave  him  further  instruction 
in  the  Gospel? 

7.  Where   did  he  go    after     leavmgr 
Ephesus? 

8.  What  condition  arose  there? 

9.  Why? 

10.  Why     did    Paul     rebaptizc    the 
twelve  disciples  spoken  of  in  the  lesson? 

11.  Quote  Acts  19:  5,  6. 

12.  What  three  principles  of  the  Gos- 
pel are  illustrated  by  this  incident? 

13.  To  what  classes  did  Paul  preach 
in  Ephesus? 

14.  In  what  way  was  the  power  of  the 
Lord  manifested  through  Paul? 

15.  Tell  of   similar   incidents   in  the 
history  of  the  Latter-day  Saints. 

16.  What  is  an  exorcist? 

17.  Tell  about  the  sons  of  Sceva. 
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18.  Why  could  they  not  cast  out  evil 
spirits  through  the  name  of  Jesus? 

19.  How  did  the  workers  in  magical 
arts  show  their  conversion? 

20.  Whom    did    the   Ephesians   wor- 
ship? 

21.  What  was  the  business  of  the  sil- 
versmiths ? 

22.  Why  were  they  angry  at  Paul? 


23.  How   long   did    Paul    remain    in 
Ephesus  ? 

24.  What  place  did  he  apparently  visit 
during  this  time? 

25.  What  epistles  did  he  write  from 
Ephesus  ? 

26.  What  was  his  purpose  in  visiting 
Macedonia  and  Greece? 

27.  Whom  did  he  send  on  ahead? 


LESSON  XIII. 
(For  March  23rd.) 


PAUL  S  THIRD  MISSIONARY  JOURNEY 


Read  Acts,  Chapts.  20  and  21. 
Memorize  I  Tim.  4 :  3,  4. 

Suggestions  to  the  Teacher:— The 
events  in  the  remainder  of  Paul's  third 
mission  are  not  easily  arranged  in  their 
proper  order;  but  according  to  the  best 
authority  they  were  about  as  follows: 
From  Ephesus  to  Troas,  thence  to  Mac- 
edonia (II  Cor.  2:  12,  13).  While  in 
Macedonia  he  writes  II  Corinthians, 
which  he  sends  ahead  by  Titus.  From 
some  point  in  Macedonia,  perhaps  Thes- 
salonica,  he  makes  a  journey  into  Illyri- 
cum,  a  country  to  the  west  of  Mace- 
donia, and  back  (See  Romans  15:  19, 
20)  thence  into  Gereece,  where  he  re- 
mains three  months,  and  from  which 
place  he  writes  his  Epistles  to  the  Gal- 
atians  and  to  the  Romans.  As  explained 
in  the  lesson  the  return  journey  was 
back  through  Macedonia  and  Troas, 
thence  along  the  coast  of  Asia  to  Tyre 
and  Caesarea  and  up  to  Jerusalem.  Fix 
the  order  of  these  events  in  your  own 
mind  and  explain  it  to  the  class. 

Journey  to  Macedonia,  Illyri- 
CUM,  AND  Greece.  Leaving  Eph- 
esus Paul  goes  to  Troas,  and  from 
there  to  Macedonia,  where  he  is 
joined  by  Timothy,  and  where  Ti- 
tus brings  him  good  news  from  Cor- 
inth. The  Saints  in  Macedonia  gave 
liberally  for  the  poor  in  Jerusalem. 
Paul  writes  his  second  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  from  Macedonia,  and 
makes  a  journey  westward  to  lllyri- 
cum.  Going  next  to  Greece,  he 
stays  three  months  and  continues 
his  collection  for  the  poor.    He  also 


writes  his  epistle  to  the  Galatian  and 
Roman  Saints  from  Corinth. 

Return  Journey  Through 
Macedonia  and  Along  the  Coast 
OF  Asia.  A  plot  of  the  Jews  to 
capture  him  makes  it  necessary  for 
Paul  to  return  through  Macedonia. 
At  Troas  he  is  joined  by  several 
others  who  are  to  accompany  him. 
A  meeting  is  held  far  into  the  night, 
at  which  Eutychus,  who  was  in- 
jured through  falling  from  a  win- 
dow, is  restored.  To  save  time  Paul 
has  the  elders  from  Ephesus  meet 
him  at  Miletus,  where  he  addresses 
them.  He  tells  them  that  bonds 
and  afflictions  await  him,  and  that 
he  will  see  their  faces  no  more.  He 
urges  them  to  be  faithful  to  the 
flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has 
made  them  overseers,  and  predicts 
trial  and  apostasy  to  the  Church. 
(Note  1.)  Continuing  along  the 
coast,  they  next  land  at  Tyre,  where 
they  remain  seven  days  with  disci- 
ples. Here  Paul  is  again  warned 
through  the  Spirit,  of  trouble  await- 
ing him  at  Jerusalem.  Touching  for 
one  day  at  Ptolemais,  they  come  to 
Caesarea,  where  they  stay  with 
Philip  the  evangelist.  The  Prophet 
Agabus  again  predicts  bonds  and 
afflictions  for  Paul,  and  his  com- 
panions try  in  vain  to  persuade  him 
not  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem. 

'  At  Jerusalem.  When  they  reach 
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Jerusalem,  James  and  the  elders  re- 
ceive Paurs  report  of  his  labors 
with  joy.  They  also  inform  him  of 
much  ill-feeling  against  him 
through  rumors  that  he  had  taught 
Jews  not  to  respect  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  advise  that  he  join  with 
others  in  certain  religious  ceremo- 
nies in  the  temple,  as  an  evidence  of 
his  respect  for  the  law.  (Note  2.) 
Paul  consents  to  this  and  enters  up- 
on the  ceremony  of  purification,  but 
before  its  completion,  some  of  his 
old  enemies  among  the  Jews  from 
Asia,  stir  up  the  people,  and  he  is 
set  upon  by  a  furious  mob  who 
would  have  taken  his  life  had  he  not 
been  rescued  by  the  captain  of  the 
Roman  guard.  (Note  3.)  The  cap- 
tain is  unable  to  learn  anything 
from  the  mob  as  to  who  Paul  is,  and 
orders  him  to  be  bound  and  carried 
into  the  castle.  He  suoooses  him  to 
be  an  Egyptian  disturber  till  Paul 
speaks  to  him  in  Greek,  when  he 
grants  Paul's  request  to  address  the 
mob. 

NOTES. 

1.  It  is  evident  from  Paul's 
warning  to  the  Ephesian  elders  con- 
tained in  Acts  20:  28-31,  that  he 
foresaw  the  great  apostasy  which 
soon  began,  and  which  ended  in  all 
divine  authority  being  taken  from 
the  earth,  making  it  necessary  for 
the  Lord  to  restore  that  authority 
in  our  day. 

In  writing  to  Timothy,  whom  he 
later  sent  to  preside  over  the 
Church  at  Ephestfs,  Paul  repeats 
this  warning,  saying:  "For  the 
time  will  come  when  they  will  not 
endure  sound  doctrine;  but  after 
their  own  lusts  shall  they  heap  to 
themselves  teachers,  having  itching 
ears ;  and  they  shall  turn  away  their 
ears  from  the  tnith,  and  shall  be 
turned  unto  fables."  (II  Tim.  4: 
3.4.) 


Peter  predicts  the  same  conditi<m 
in  II  Peter  2 :  1-3. 

2.  There  were  four  men  about 
to  enter  on  the  fite  of  purification 
in  the  Temple,  which,  in  this  case, 
was  to  extend  over  seven  days.  The 
expression,  "Be  at  charges  with 
them,"  means  that  he  share  the  ex- 
pense of  the  ceremony  with  them. 

3.  The  accusation  that  Paul  had 
taught  the  Jews  among  the  Gentiles 
not  to  walk  after  the  customs  of  the 
law^  was  false.  He  had  taken  care 
to  have  Timothy  circumcised  so  as 
not  to  offend  the  Jews.  Paul's  only 
contention  was  that  Gentile  con- 
verts should  not  be  compelled  to 
submit  to  rites  that  were  no  part 

of  Christianity.  The  authorities 
of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  indicate 
that  they  do  not  wish  to  change  the 
ruling  already  made  on  that  ques- 
tion. Notwithstanding  all  this,  Paul 
shows  the  proper  spirit  of  obedi- 
ence in  consenting  to  try  to  convince 
the  Jews  that  he  respected  the  law. 
The  Jews  also  become  false  ac- 
cusers when  they  charge  Paul  with 
profaning  the  Temple,  by  taking 
Gentiles  into  it.  Trophimus  was  a 
Gentile  convert  from  Ephesus, 
whom  they  had  doubtless  seen  with 
Paul,  hence  they  jump  at  the  con- 
clusion that  Paul  had  taken  him"  into 
the  Temple. 

REVIEW. 

1.  To  what  place  did  Paul  go  from 
Ephesus? 

2.  Who  joined  him  in  Macedonia? 

3.  Where  had  Titus  been? 

4.  What  was  PauKs  purpose  in  go- 
ing to  Europe? 

5.  What  new  region  did  he  visit  on 
this  journey? 

6.  What  epistle  did  he  write  from 
Macedonia? 

7.  How  long  did  he  remain  in 
Greece  ? 

8.  What  epistles  did  he  write  from 
Corinth  ? 

9.  Why  did  Paul  return  through 
Macedonia? 
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10.  Tell  what  happened  at  Troas. 

11.  Why  did  Paul  not  wish  to  stop 
at  Ephesus? 

12.  Where  did  he  meet  the  Ephesian 
elders  ? 

13.  What  did  he  say  about  visiting 
them  again? 

14.  What  did  he  say  awaited  him  at 
Jerusalem  ? 

15.  What  warning  did  he  give  them? 

16.  To  whom     did    he     repeat    that 
warning? 

17.  Quote  II  Timothy  4:  3.  4. 

18.  What  does  Peter  say  on  the  same 
subject? 

19.  Where  did  the  missionaries  make 
the  first  landing  after  leaving  Miletus? 

20.  How  long  did  they  remain  there? 

21.  What   warning  did   Paul  receive 
here? 


22.  How  did  the  disciples     at    Tyre 
take  leave  of  the  elders? 

23.  How    long    did    they    remain    at 
Ptolemais  ? 

24.  With  whom  did    they     stay     at 
Caesarea? 

25.  What  is  said  of  Philip's  family? 

26.  Describe  the  prophecy  that   was 
made  here. 

27.  To  whom  did  Paul  report  his  la- 
bors when  he  reached  Jerusalem? 

28.  What  did  the  brethren  say  might 
cause  trouble  for  Paul? 

29.  How  did  they  advise  him  to  try 
to  avoid  it? 

30.  Who  was  Trophimus? 

31.  How  was  Paul  rescued  from  the 
mob?. 

32.  Show    that    the    charges    against 
Paul  were  false. 


Ethical  Studies. 

(For  March  9th.) 
WOMANLY  DIGNITY. 


"I  believe  in  the  sacredness  of  the 
human  body,  this  transient  dwelling 
place  of  a  living  soul,  and  so  I  deem  it 
the  duty  of  every  man  and  woman  to 
keep  his  or  her  body  beautiful  through 
right  thinking  and  right -living." 

What  is  more  beauti- 
The  Dignified  f ul  than  a  young  girl, 
Girl.  with  a  warm,   loving 

heart,  just  budding 
into  womanhood,  who  is  pure, 
chaste,  and  sweet  in  her  life  and 
habits?  Her  language  will  be  free 
from  coarseness  or  vulgarity,  she 
will  shrink  from  gaudiness  or  bold- 
ness, she  will  not  appear  on  the 
street  in  cheap  shoddy  finery,  and 
laugh  and  talk  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  others,  but  she  will  be  re- 
served, modest,  and  quiet,  and  her 
dress  will  be  plain  and  neat.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  she  live  in  a  mansion 
or  be  crowned  queen  to  be  dignified 
and  womanly,  when  she  is  adorned 
with  that  most  beautiful  crown  that 
woman  can  wear  modesty,  virtue, 


and  chastity,  she  has  great  power 
and  influence  for  good  over  man- 
kind, the  libertine  is  awed  in  the 
presence  of  such  a  queen,  she  has 
the  reins  in  her  hands  and  can  com- 
mand the  respect  of  all,  for  she  re- 
spects herself,  she  has  set  her  aim 
high  and  intends  to  reach  it. 

One  writer  has  said, 
Self  Distrust.     "Self  distrust    is    the 

cause  of  most  of  our 
failures,  in  the  assurance  of  strength 
there  is  strength,and  they  are  weak- 
est, however  strong,  who  have  no 
faith  in  themselves  or  their  powers." 
One  should  start  out  in  life  with  a 
purpose  in  view  and  feel  that  she 
has  a  part  in  the  great  world,  in  its 
work,  its  joys,  and  its  sorrows. 

To  the  true  girl  all  la- 
Dignity  bor  is  noble  and  holy, 
of  Labor.         as  a  dutiful  daughter 

she  will  grow  and  ex- 
pand in  tenderness  and  thoughful 
consideration  for  others,  and  as  a 
wife  and  mother  she  will  adorn  the 
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home.  She  does  not  fear  that  she 
will  lose  her  womanly  dignity  by 
cooking,  washing,  ironing,  sewing, 
or  mending  she  can  be  dignified  and 
womanly  even  at  the  washtub,  "I 
have  to  work  like  a  slave,"  said  a 
good  woman,  weary  with  her  wor- 
ries; but  the  answer  came  from  a 
more  way-wise  comrade,  "Oh,  but, 
my  dear,you  can  work  like  a  queen." 
Yes,  she  can  prepare  a  dinner  and 
serve  it  like  a  queen,  she  can  adorn 
herself  with  clothing  made  by  her 
own  hands,  though  sometimes  they 
lack  the  finishing  touches  of  profes- 
sional made  garments,the  grace  that 
has  characterized  her  life  lends  a 
charm  to  her  that  the  finest  and 
most  costly  garment  cannot  give 
without  it.  She  finds  pleasure  in  her 
duties  because  they  add  comfort  to 
her  home  and  loved  ones.  Her 
children  are  wholesome  and  clean, 
though  they  are  given  their  freedom 
in  out-door  exercise ;  she  endeavors 
to  keep  their  bodies  beautiful 
"through  right  thinking  and  right 
living,"  and  she  knows  as  some  one 
has  said,  "There  is  strength  in  re- 
pose of  mind  and  inspiration  in 
fresh  apparel." 

She  may    have    been 
Self  deprived  of  a  College 

Improvement,  education  and  in  con- 
sequence she  may  ful- 
ly realize  that  "one  of  the  best 
methods  of  rendering  study  agree- 
able is  to  live  with  able  men  and  to 
suffer  all  those  pangs  of  inferiority 
which  the  want  of  knowledge  al- 
ways brings."  Therefore,  she  takes 
every  opportunity  to  improve  her 
mind.  The  true  woman  is  not  satis- 
fied unless  she  is  engaged  in  some 
instructive  business  that  will  enable 
her  to  perform  her  duties  in  life  in 
an  intelligent  manner.  She  realizes 
that  book  learning  alone  will  not 
lead  her  to  the  heights  of  usefulness 
and  success.  She  is  a  mother,  liv- 
ing souls  are  dependent  upon  her. 


Their  very  helplessness  appeals  to 
her  as  she  appeals  to  Him  above, 
and  many  times  she  will  call  to  him 
from  the  depth  of  her  soul : 

"Lo,  Lord,  I  sit  in  the  wide  space. 

My  child  upon  my  knee, 
He  looketh  up  into  my  face. 

And  I  look  up  to  Thee." 

Sickness  may  come, 
A  Mother's  and  the  shadows  of 
Faith.  death  may   cross   her 

threshold ;  she  may  be 
alone,  with  only  the  stars  of  hope, 
faith,  and  love  shining  down  upon 
her.  She  has  implicit  faith  in  the 
goodness  of  God  and  through  "weal 
or  woe"  she  tries,  to  keep  that  beau- 
tiful star  of  faith  the  emblem  of  a 
glorious  immortality  constantly  be- 
fore her  to  light  her  through  the 
dark  places  where  she  in  her  weak- 
er reason  is  apt  to  stumble  and  fall 
by  the  way.  Because  of  her  faith 
she  grows  stronger  in  the  midst  of 
her  trials ;  she  knows  that  much  de- 
pends upon  her  and  that  there  are 
duties  and  responsibilities  devolving 
upon  her  now  as  wife,  mother,  and 
mistress  of  the  home  that  she  will 
learn  onlv  by  experience  and  that 
"mother  love"  that  gives  depth  and 
power,  grace,  wisdom,  dignity  and 
honor  to  woman. 

If  there  are  girls  who 
Woman's  would      rather      earn 

Heaven-  their  own  living  than 

Appointed         marry,    and    married 
Mission.  women     who     would 

rather  be  bread  win- 
ners" than  to  have  children,  some- 
thing has  gone  wrong,  for  the  moth- 
erly instinct  is  without  doubt  the 
ruling  passion  in  the  heart  of  a  true 
woman.  It  is  woman's  mission  to  be 
the  home-maker,  the  mother  of  men, 
and  there  is  no  position  she  can  oc- 
cupy with  as  much  womanly  dignity 
as  in  the  home.  And  in  no  sphere 
does  woman  display  her  grace  of 
character  as  well  as  when  fulfilling 
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her  duty  nurturing  and  training  for 
future  usefulness  Uie  children  which 
God  has  entrusted  to  her  care. 
Would  that  we  could  thoroughly 
impress  upon  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  our  girls,  the  prospective  moth- 
ers in  Zion,  that  in  this  heaven-ap- 
pointed task  she  is  fulfilling  a  mis- 
sion that  is  lofty  and  sacred.  It  is 
not  a  lowly  one,  unsuited  to  the  cap- 
abilities of  a  brilliant  intellect;  on 
the  contrary  a  woman  who  really 
appreciates  her  position  as  wife  and 
mother,  who  comprehends  the  op- 
portunities for  powerful  influence 
that  she  possesses,  and  senses  the 
grave  responsibilities  that  rest  upon 
her,  will  not  complain  that  her 
sphere  of  usefulness  is  not  as  broad 
and  her  mission  as  high  and  sacred 
as  she  can  desire.  President  Roose- 
velt says  on  this  subject : 

"When  all  is  said,  it  is  the  mother  and 
the  mother  only  who  is  a  better  citizen 
even  than  the  soldier  who  fights  for  his 
country.  The  successful  mother,  the 
mother  who  does  her  part  in  rearing  and 
training  aright  the  boys  and  girls  who  are 
to  be  men  and  women  of  the  next  gen- 
eration, is  of  greater  use  to  the  commu- 
nity and  occupies,  if  she  would  only  re- 
alize it,  a  more  honorable  as  well  as  a 
more  important  position  than  any  suc- 
cessful man  in  it.  The  mother  is  the  one 
supreme  asset  of  national  life.  She  is 
more  important  by  far  than  the  success- 
ful statesman,  or  business  man,  or  artist, 
or  scientist." 

They  say,  "Service  is 
The  Woman  the  crowning  glory  of 
With  life."    The  good  worn- 

Small  Means,    an  with  small  means 

can  be  just  as  digni- 
fied as  the  woman  of  wealth,  the 
one  will  earn  her  pleasures,  the 
other  can  buy  hers  ready  made.  In 
the  practice  of  household  arts,  in  the 
study  and  planning  of  clothes  for 
herself  and  children,  in  her  simple 
way  of  beautifying  the  home,  in  her 
careful  expenditure  of  money,  and 
in   the   watchcare   of  her  children 


she  will  find  her  life  is  full  of  in- 
terest and  opportunities  for  intel- 
lectual development.  The  compe- 
tent mother  of  a  properly  ambi- 
tious family  finds  it  is  a  lively  and 
profitable  exercise  to  keep  in  touch 
with  them.  She  realizes  that  if  she 
keeps  pace  with  her  children  she, 
too,  must  progress.  She  must*  read 
good  books,  associate  with  good, 
intelligent  people,  and  be  able  to 
put  something  into  the  common 
stock  of  society  in  return  for  what 
she  takes  out. 

The  common  impres- 
A  Wrong  sion  among  a  certain 
Impression.  class  in  this  enlight- 
ened age,  is  that  wom- 
en must  have  an  occupation  similar 
to  men  to  be  bright  and  intellectual, 
and  that  it  is  a  very  ordinary  mis- 
sion— that  of  bearing  and  rearing 
children.  They  claim  that  woman's 
position  in  society  would  be  in- 
jured, that  children  would  be  fet- 
ters that  would  hinder  her  in  her 
progress  or  advancement  in  her 
world  of  fashion.  Is  there  an)rthing 
womanly  or  dignified  in  the  fash- 
ionable creature  who  turns  coldly 
from  a  child  to  caress  a  dog? 

Every  natural  woman 
Every  Woman  is  a  mother  at  heart, 
a  Mother  and  there  is  a  yearn- 

at  Heart.  ing,  a  longing  in  her 

soul  for  something  to 
love  and  caress.  To  hold  a  baby 
close  to  her  breast  and  to  feel  her 
heart  swell  and  thrill  with  mother 
love,  that  surely  every  woman  has 
known  wherther  the  baby  was  her 
own  or  not.  Thousands  of  home- 
less babies  are  cast  upon  the  world 
and  are  at  the  mercy  of  charitable 
institutions.  Woman  need  not  waste 
her  caresses,  her  time,  and  money  on 
a  dog.  She  can  take  to  her  heart 
and  home  a  real  baby.  To  be  re- 
sponsible for  a  child,  be  it  hers  by 
birth  or  adoption,  will  have  an  in- 
fluence for  good  upon  the  heart  of 
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a  true  woman.  There  are  always 
to  be  found  empty  homes,  because 
to  the  yearning,  out-stretched  arms 
the  baby  has  never  come.  To  other 
homes  children  have  paid  a  brief 
and  happifying  visit  and  then  slip- 
ped back  into  the  great  beyond  leav- 
ing the  mother's  arms  empty,  her 
heart*  broken,  and  her  home  lonely 
and  sad.  President  Smith  says: 
^'The  highest  aim  and  dignity  of 
true  womanhood  is  to  successfully 
fulfill  her  divinely  allotted  mission 
in  the  world,  her  manifest  destiny." 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Give  quotation  at  beginning  of  les- 
son. 

2.  What  will  a     sweet,    chaste     girl 
avoid  ? 


3.  How  will  She  conduct  herself? 

4.  How  will  she  dress? 

5.  What   is   woman's  most  beautiful 
crown  ? 

6.  Why  does  the  chaste  woman  com- 
mand the  respect  of  all? 

7.  What  is  the  cause  of  most  of  our 
failures  ? 

8.  What  does  it  mean  to  work  like  a 
queen  ? 

9.  If  she  works  like  a  queen  what  will 
a  woman  find  in  her  work? 

10.  Tell  some  of  the  things  a  good 
woman  will  do. 

11.  What  will  the  association  of  able 
men  inspire  all  to  do? 

12.  Why  do  trials  strengthen  a  Lat- 
ter-day Saint? 

13.  What  is  woman's  highest  mission  ? 

14.  Where  does  woman  display  her 
grace  of  character  most? 

15.  Quote  President  Roosevelt  on  this 
subject. 

16.  Memorize       President       Smith's 
words,  at  close  of  lesson. 


Literary  Studies. 


(For  March  9th.) 


FRIENDSHIP — EMERSON. 


Emerson  is  one  of  the  great 
writers  whose  readers  increase  as 
the  years  pass  by.  In  perusing  his 
works  one  is  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  he  had  coupled  with  his 
idealism  "practical,  uncommon 
sense."  It  is  a  good  thing  to  come 
in  contact  with  such  a  writer.  One 
closes  his  book  with  a  firmer  be- 
lief in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  right 
and  more  deeply  impressed  with 
the  beauty  of  self-reliance,  coupled 
with  God-reliance. 

Emerson's  place  in  Literature  is 
unique.  Few,  if  any,  have  been  able 
to  express  their  thoughts  in  so  few 
V.  ords.  They  are,  to  use  Ben  John- 
son's expression,  "rammed  with 
thought."  Every  word  was  care- 
fully   chosen.      To    quote    Higgin- 


"I^t  may  be  fearlessly  said  that,  within 
the  limits  of  the  English  sentence,  no 
man  who  ever  wrote  the  English  tongue 
has  put  more  meaning  into  words  than 
Emersoa  .  .  .  Neither  Greek  pre- 
cision nor  Roman  vigor  could  produce  a 
phrase  that  Emerson  could  not  match. 
Look  through  all  Emerson's 
writings,  and  then  consider  whether  m 
all  literature  you  can  find  a  man  who 
has  better  fulfilled  that  aspiration  stated 
in  such  condensed  words  by  Joubert,  *to 
put  a  whole  book  into  a  page,  a  whole 
page  into  a  phrase,  and  that  phrase  into 
a  word.  After  all,  it  is  phrases  and 
words  won  like  this  which  give  immor- 
tality." 


His  essays  are  full  of  sentences 
which  might  furnish  subjects  for 
many  essays.  Strength  and  terse- 
ness are  characteristic  of  all  his 
writings,     pjnerson  once  said: 
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"The  most  interesting  writing  is  that 
which  does  not  quite  satisfy  the  reader. 
Try  and  leave  a  little  thinking  for  him; 
that  will  be  better  for  you  both.  The 
trouble  with  most  writers  is  they  spread 
too  thin.  The  reader  is  as  quick  as  they, 
has  got  there  before  them,  and  is  ready 
and  waiting.  A  little  guessing  does  him 
no  harm,  so  T  would  assist  him  with  no 
connection.  If  you  can  see  how  the  har- 
ness fits,  he  can.  But  make  sure  that 
you  see  it." 

Surely  he  was  pre-eminent  in 
reaching  this  goal.  His  sentences 
have  furnished  texts  for  sermons, 
and  volumes  have  been  written 
from  thoughts  suggested  by  his  par- 
agraphs. 

Emerson  was  strongly  original, 
sincere,  and  optimistic  in  his  writ- 
ings. He  saw  clearly  the  beauty  in 
nature  and  human  nature,  and  he 
clearly  portrayed  that  beauty  to  oth- 
ers. 

But  his  works  lack  unity.  A  set- 
tled definite  design  is  not  found  in 
them.  His  essays  could  be  read 
backwards.  He  himself  gave  an 
excellent  criticism  of  his  works 
when  he  said : 

"I  build  my  house  of  boulders,  with 
very  little  system,  and,  as  regards  com- 
position, with  most  fragmentary  result; 
paragraphs  incompressible,  each  sen- 
tence an  infinitely  repellant  particle." 

He  makes  quick  transitions,  and 
there  is  much  that  is  mystical  in  his 
writings. 

Of  the  volume  of  essays  which 
contains  "Friendship,"Painter  says : 

"They  are  unsurpassed  in  depth  and 
richness  by  anything  he  subsequently 
wrote." 

Yet,  when  the  book  appeared, 
critics  stigmatized  it  as  "vague,  ex- 
travagant, meaningless." 

Today  it  is  considered  one  of 
America's  best  contributions  to  lit- 
erature. 


NOTES. 
Classification. 

Heydrick  makes  the  following  classiii- 
cation  of  essays  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  subject  is  treated: 

"Narrative  essays,  those  which  relate 
a  series  of  events  as  a  biographical  or 
historical  sketch. 

"Critical  essays,  usually  dealing  with 
questions  of  literature. 

"Reflective,  or  wisdom  essays,  dealing 
with  general  subjects,  and  usually  didac- 
tic. 

"Personal  essays,which  do  not  pretend 
to  present  new  truths  nor  new  thoughts, 
but  give  the  author's  individual  opinion 
of  men  and  things. 

"Essays  may  belong  to  more  than  one 
of  these  classes,  yet  one  characteristic 
usually  predominates." 

How  to  Study  the  Essay. 

First  get  a  general  idea  of  the  work 
as  a  whole.  This  may  be  gained  by  a 
single  reading,  without  stopping  to  look 
up  words,  notes,  etc.  Next  read  care- 
fully, studying  every  sentence,  to  be  sure 
the  meaning  is  comprehended.  Look  up 
all  the  words  not  understood,  pay  careful 
attention  to  notes  and  helps.  Be  sure 
to  get  the  main  idea  of  each  paragraph. 

Illustrate  the  truths  Emerson  sets 
forth  from  your  own  experience. 

For  life  and  works  of  Emerson  see 
Young  Woman's  Journal,  Vol.  XVIII, 
page  520. 


QUESTIONS. 

1.  Tell  Emerson's  peculiar  way  of 
writing. 

2.  In  what  ways  does  he  help  his 
readers  ? 

3.  What  are  the  main  characteristics 
of  his  style? 

4.  What  about  his  words?  Sentences? 
Paragraphs  ? 

5.  What  do  his  works  lack? 

6.  In  what  class  of  essays  does 
"Friendship"  fall? 

7.  Note  carefully  the  opening  para- 
jfraph.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  in- 
dulgence of  this  human  affection? 

8.  Illustrate,  "Our  intellectual  and  ac- 
tive powers  increase  with  our  affec- 
tions." 

9.  What  happens  when  a  commend- 
ed stranger  is  expected? 
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10.  What  happens  when  we  indulge 
our  affections? 

11.  How  do  we  gain  our  friends? 

12.  Amplify  "I  must  feel  pride  in  my 
friend's  accomplishments  as  if  they  were 
mine/' 

13.  How  does  suspicion  creep  in  and 
affect  friendship? 

14.  What  two  sovereign  elements  en- 
ter into  the  composition  of  friendship? 

15.  Discuss  "A  friend  is  a  person 
with  whom  I  may  be  sincere." 

16.  Discuss  "I  hate  the  prostitution  of 
the  name  of  friendship  to  signify  modish 
and  worldly  alliances." 

17.  What  does  perfect  friendship  re- 
quire? 

18.  Does  a  third  person  restrict  con- 
ve  r  sation  ?     I  llu  strate. 

19.  What  determines  who  shall  con- 
verse ? 

20.  What  is  the  end  of  friendship  ? 


21.  Illustrate,  "Better  be  a  nettle  in 
the  side  of  your  friend  than  his  echo." 

22.  In   what  sense  are   friends  self- 
elected  ? 

23.  What  is  the  only  way  to  have  a 
friend? 

24.  In  what  sense  is  a  friend  Janus- 
faced  ? 

25.  How  does  Emerson  do  with   his 
friends? 

26.  Is  a  one-sided   friendship   possi- 
ble? 

27.  What   does   Emerson    say   about 
unrequited  love? 

28.  Give  some  similes  found  in  the 
essay. 

29.  Is  the  essay     clear?      Forceful? 
Beautiful?    Does  it  make  you  think? 

30.  Which  passages  do  you  like  best  ? 
Why? 

31.  Memorize  sentences  that  impress 
vou. 


A  Prohibition  Song. 


Ruth  May  Fox. 

What  is  it,  this  turmoil  throughout  the  broad  land, 
Stirring  cities  and  hamlets  from  strand  to  strand? 
'Tis  a  call  to  arms,  hear  ye  not  the  shrill  cry, 
*' Arise  in  your  might  ere  the  glorious  race  die; 

Strike,  strike,  the  dread  foe! 

Lay  the  tyrant's  head  low! 
This  demon  of  evil  must  go,  must  go" 

The  warfare  is  righteous,  ye  stalwart  and  true, 
The  voice  of  Jehovah  is  calling  to  you. 
Hear  our  sons  and  fair  daughters  plead  for  relief, 
The  cries  of  the  women  alone  with  their  grief. 

Strike,  strike,  the  dread  foe! 

Lay  the  tyrant's  head  low! 
This  demon  of  evil  must  go,  must  go. 

The  mighty  have  fallen,  the  earth  reels  in  shame, 
The  demon  Strong  Drink  has  locked  arms  zvith  I II- fame. 
For  her  desolate  home  she  is  crying  aloud, 
"Rid  me,  ye  valiant,  of  this  ominous  cloud. 

Strike,  strike,  the  dread  foe! 

Lay  the  tyrant's  head  loiv! 
This  demon  of  evil  must  go,  must  go." 

More  dreadful  than  war  is  this  terrible  stain. 
Uncounted  the  millions  this  demon  hath   slain ; 
For  children  and  home,  for  our  country  and  God, 
Battle,  ye  comrades,  strike  his  head  to  the  sod : 

Strike,  strike,  the  dread  foe! 

Lay  the  tyrant's  head  hnv! 
Thi^  dcmcn  of  evil  must  go,  must  i:o. 
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Abraham  Lincoln. 

Carl  A.  Badger. 
"He  is  the  gentlest  memory  of  our  world" 


February  12,  1909,  is  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth  of 

Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is  not  rash 
to  5ay  that  the  celebration  of  a  like 
event  in  honor  of  no  other  character 
in  profane  history  would  awaken 
more  genuine,  spontaneous,  and 
widespread  enthusiasm. 

History's  page  holds  no  more  tru- 
ly heroic  story  than  that  of  the  life 
of  our  first  martyr  president.  Lin- 
coln appeals  to  all  because  he  said 
and  did  great  things  as  a  simple,  un- 
affected,  kindly,  common-sen^e  ma  a. 
He  inspires  us  with  the  unconscious 
thought  that  he  is  only  the  ordinary 
man  at  his  truest,  w^isest,  and  best, 

Lincoln  is  the  complete  vindica- 
tion of  democracy.  H  the  most  un- 
promising^  external  conditions  have 
in  them  the  possibilities  of  a  man  of 
his  capacity,  *' government"^ to  n^^e 
his  own  immortal  w^ords — **of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
.^hall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

It  is  impossible  to  write  anything 
about  Abraham  Lincoln  without 
treading  a  path  worn  smooth  by 
the  feet  of  his  unnumbered  admirers 
and  all  that  is  here  set  down  has 
been  often  and  better  told, 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  a 
backwoods  hut,  near  Hodgensville, 
now  Larue  County,  Kentucky.  He 
came  of  a  race  of  restless  pioneers; 


his  grandfather  had  been  killed  by 
an  Indian,  and  his  father's  life  saved 
from  a  similar  or  worse  fate  by  the 
bravery  and  devotion  of  an  older 
brother. 

Tradition  says  that  Lincoln's 
mother  was  a  woman  of  some  beau- 
ty, and  of  many  good  traits  of  char- 
acter. Of  his  father,  the  least  said 
the  best;  he  is  described  by  Lin- 
coln's numerous  biographers  in 
varying  degrees  of  shiftlessness. 
The  evidence  is  unbroken  that  Lin- 
coln was  bom  into  conditions  of  ex- 
treme poverty,  ignorance,  and  hard- 
ship. One  of  his  best  biographers 
has  said : 

"The  domestic  surroundings  amid 
which  the  babe  came  into  life  were 
wretched  in  the  extreme.  All  the 
trustworthy  evidence  depicts  a  condi- 
tion of  what  civilized  people  call  mis- 
ery. .  .  .  Rough,  coarse,  low,  ig- 
norant, and  poverty-stricken  sur- 
roundings were  about  the  child." 

When  Abraham  was  seven  years 
old  his  father  moved  with  his  fam- 
ily into  the  wilderness  near  Gentry- 
ville,  Indiana.  Here  the  mother  died, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-five.  Lincoln 
was  then  but  nine  years  old.  It  is 
said  that  the  boy  walked  miles  to 


♦Abraham  Lincoln,  John  T.  Morse, 
Jr.,  p.  8,  9,  American  Statesman  Se- 
ries. 
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secure  an  itinerant  preacher  that 
Christian  services  might  be  conduct- 
ed over  the  lonely  grave  of  his 
mother. 

The  father  soon  married  a  cap- 
able, high-minded,  pious  widow  by 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Sally  Johnson. 
Lincoln  was  fortunate  in  having  his 
youthful  days  guarded  by  two  such 
worthy  women.  After  he  had 
grown  to  greatness,  he  frequently 
acknowledged  his  heavy  debt  to 
these  two  women. 

Schools  in  those  days  were  few 
and  of  the  most  primitive  character. 
They  were  held  for  a  short  period 
only,  and  were  presided  over  by 
teachers  of  little  learning  and  often 
of  harsh  methods.  The  necessities 
of  the  family  prevented  young  Lin- 
coln from  taking  advantage  of  such 
schools  as  he  might  have  attended. 
It  is  said  that  Lincoln  was  some- 
times hired  out  by  his  parents  to 
"tend  the  baby,"  and  when  he  was 
quite  a  young  man  his  wages  were 
at  times  no  more  than  twenty-five 
cents  a  day.    Lincoln  went  to  school 


but  a  few  months ;  we  are  told  that 
he  was  compelled  to  walk  nine  miles 
going  and  returning  during  his 
brief  attendance. 

Meager  as  was  his  schooling,  the 
boy  had  an  insatiable  thirst  for 
knowledge.  Books  were  scarce,  but 
whenever  one  could  be  borrowed,  he 
secured  it.  In  this  way  he  thor- 
oughly mastered  a  number  of  the 
world's  best  books.  He  read,  and 
re-read  the  Bible,  "Aesop's  Fables," 
"Robinson  Crusoe,"  "The  Pilgrim^s 
Progress,"  a  history  of  the  United 
States  and  Weems*  "Washington," 
and  some  say,lives  of  "Henry  Clay," 
Franklin,  and  laj:er,  Shakespeare, 
and  Burns. 

His  strength  of  purpose  is  strik- 
ingly revealed  by  the  fact  that  when 
a  very  young  man  he  read  through 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  Indiana,  a 
volume  that  would  generally  be  con- 
sidered dry  reading  by  a  boy.  It  is 
said  that  he  walked  to  a  distant 
town  to  hear  a  locally  celebrated 
advocate  try  a  jury  case.  Thus  early 
in  life  he  showed  a  decided  leaning 
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toward  the  proiession  of   the    law. 

Writing  paper  was  scarce  in  the 
back  woods,  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  in  this  fact  may  be  found 
an  explanation  of  Lincoln's  won- 
derfully terse,  simple,  and  exact  use 
of  English. 

Lincoln  as  a  boy  made  a  practice 
of  writing  down  his  thoughts  about 
what  he  heard  or  read,  with  char- 
coal, on  a  smooth  board.  When  he 
had  filled  the  board  he  would  shave 
off  the  writing,  leaving  a  clean  sur- 
face for  further  literary  efforts.  He 
attempted  to  save  work  by  econom- 
izing space  on  the  board  and  in  this 
way  acquired  a  directness  and  brev- 
ity of  expression,  a  force  and  beauty 
of  style  unsurpassed  in  literature. 

Lincoln  early  displayed  consider- 
able ability  as  a  teller  of  stories  and 
as  a  mimic.  He  would  mount  a 
stump  and  keep  an  audience  of  field 
hands  hilarious  with  his  witty  har- 
angues. His  ability  in  this  direction 
gave  occasion  for  complaint  by  the 
farmers ;  they  protested  that  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  the  men  at  work 


with  "that  boy  Lincoln*'  around  tell- 
ing his  tales. 

Lincoln  was  always  temperate  in 
his  habits.  While  verv  young  he 
wrote  an  essay  on  the  evils  of  drink, 
which  was  regarded  of  sufficient 
worth  to  receive  publication  in  the 
local  paper.  Considering  the  soci- 
ety in  which  he  was  raised,  his  ab- 
stinence from  drink  shows  unusual 
strength  of  character  and  high  prin- 
ciples. 

He  was  always  noted  for  the  gen- 
tleness of  his  nature;  he  could  not 
bear  to  see  animals  mistreated  or  in 
distress.  The  cruel  sport  of  children 
putting  live  coals  on  the  back  of  a 
wood  turtle  prompted  his  writing 
an  essay  on  cruelty  to  animals.  It 
is  remembered  that  he  once  waded 
through  deep  mire  to  release  an  im- 
prisoned pig,  and  a  story  is  told  of 
his  causing  merriment  among  his 
companions  by  dismounting  from 
his  horse  to  replace  a  young  bird 
that  had  fallen  from  its  nest.  In  the 
divine  compassion  of  the  Father's 
heart  not  even  a  sparrow  falls  un- 
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noticed,  and  it  is  tne  same  tender- 
ness and  sympathy  with  suffering, 
however  humble,  that  filled  the  soul 
of  this  boy.  Though  it  take  us 
far  through  the  years,  it  is  perhaps 
fitting  to  set  forth  here  the  wonder- 
ful simple  and  majestic  letter  writ- 
ten to  a  widow  by  this  same  boy, 
now  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  greatest  army  in  the  greatest 
war  history  records.* 

"My  Dear  Madam — I  have  been 
shown  in  the  files  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment a  statement  of  the  Adjutant- 
General  of  Massachusetts  that  you 
are  the  mother  o£  five  sons  who  have 
died  gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle. 
I  feel  how  weak  and  fruitless  must  be 
any  words  of  mine  which  should  at-  . 
tempt  to  beguile  you  from  a  loss  so 
overwhelming.  But  I  cannot  refrain 
from  tendering  you  the  consolation 
that  may  be  found  in  the  thanks  of 
the  Republic  they  died  to  save.  I 
pray  that  our  Heavenly  Father  may 
assuage  the  anguish  of  your  bereave- 
ment, and  leave  you  only  the  cher- 
ished memory  of  the  loved  and  lost, 
and  the  solemn  pride  that  must  be 
yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a  sacri- 
fice upon  the  altar  of  freedom. 

"Yours  very  sincerely  and  respect- 
fully, A.  Lincoln. 

Lincoln's  father  was  a  wanderer. 
His  purpose,  if  he  had  any,  was  to 
find  the  mythical  "good  lands — just 
over  the  hill."  In  1828  he  moved 
from  Indiana  to  a  clearing  on  the 
Sangamon  river,  near  Decater,  Illi- 
nois. Lincoln  drove  an  ox-cart  on 
this  journey  and  split  the  rails  to 
fence  the  new  home. 

The  young  man  was  now  of  age, 
and  started  out  to  shift  for  himself. 
He  made  a  trip  to  New  Orleans  in 
a  flat  boat.  It  is  said  that  on  this 
trip  he  first  saw  the  revolting  side  of 
slavery — a  neg^o  girl  on  the  auction 

*A  copy  of  this  letter  is  kept  in  one 
of  the  colleges  at  Oxford.  Beneath  it 
is  written,  "One  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  pure  English  extant." 


block.  "It  run  its  iron  in  him  then 
and  there.  May,  1831 ;  I  have  heard 
him  say  so  often,"  says  one  of  his 
companions  on  this  memorable  trip. 

Lincoln  now  became  a  clerk  in  a 
country  store  at  New  Salem,  near 
where  his  father  had  settled.  When 
he  was  only  twenty-three  years  old 
he  was  elected  a  captain  of  volun- 
teers in  the  Black  Hawk  Indian 
War.  He  afterwards  said  that  no 
other  success  in  life  had  given  him 
such  pleasure  as  did  his  election  to 
this  position.  The  only  incident  of 
note  during  his  "military  career" 
was  the  saving,  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life,  of  a  poor  starved  Indian 
from  the  brutal  furv  of  the  soldiers. 

After  the  Indian  campaign,  Lin- 
coln ran  for  the  legislature,  but  was 
unsuccessful.  This,  he  afterwards 
recalled  with  pride,  was  the  only 
time  he  was  ever  defeated  in  a  con- 
test before  the  people. 

In  rapid  succession  he  then  be- 
came store-keeper,  postmaster,  and 
surveyor.  As  a  store-keeper  he  was 
noted  for  his  honesty;  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  walk  several  miles  to  de- 
liver tea  to  a  customer  who  had  un- 
intentionally been  given  short 
weight.  Unfortunately,  (perhaps 
fortunately)  his  partner  drank  too 
much  whisky,  and  Lincoln  read 
too  many  books,  and  the  store  fail- 
ed. Thirteen  years  afterwards  he 
used  part  of  his  salary  as  Congress- 
man to  pay  oflf  debts  incurred  in  his 
venture  as  a  backwoods  merchant. 

As  postmaster  he  carried  his  let- 
ters in  his  hat  and  his  trustworthi- 
ness is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when 
the  government  inspector  called, 
years  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  post- 
master, to  check  up  his  accounts, 
Lincoln  went  to  an  old  trunk  and 
pulled  up  from  its  depths  an  undis- 
turbed package  containing  the  bal- 
ance of  the  postal  receipts  of  the  old 
office. 

Lincoln's  finances  were  at  so  low 
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an  ebb  that  an  urgent  creditor  at- 
tached his  surveying  instruments; 
friends  furnished  the  money  to  re- 
lease the  attachment. 

All  this  time  Lincoln  had  been 
growing  in  mind,  character,  and  in 
the  good-will  of  his  neighbors.  His 
ambition  for  learning  had  spurred 
him  to  supreme  efforts  for  an  edu- 
cation. He  had  secured  a  copy  of 
an  English  grammar  and  as  to  the 
thoroughness  of  his  mastery  of  its 
contents  let  the  deathless  prose-po- 
etry of  his  later  years  bear  witness. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Illinois  leg- 
islature when  twenty-five  years  old, 
and  was  re-elected  until  he  was 
thirty-three,  when  he  declined  fur- 
ther re-election. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  studied 
law  and  had  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature,  one  of  the 
achievements  of  which  he  was  most 
proud  was  his  part  in  the  removal 
of  the  State  Capitol  of  Illinois  from 
Vandalia  to  Springfield.  He  soon 
settled  at  Springfield,  most  likely 
counting  upon  the  good  will  of  that 
community  because  of  his  activity 
in  the  re-location  of  the  capital. 

It  is  to  the  period  just  prior  to  his 
settling  at  Springfield  that  the  story 
of  Lincoln's  love  for  Ann  Rutledge 
belongs.  Ann  was  a  beautiful  girl, 
engaged  to  a  lover  who  had  gone 
East  to  visit  his  old  home,  from 
which  he  had  long  been  absent.  He 
failed  to  return.  Lincoln,  who  had 
loved  in  silence  and  afar,  threw  the 
protection  of  his  deep  affection 
around  the  humiliated  girl.  In  spite 
of  her  love  for  Lincoln,  the  girl  was 
morbidly  haunted  by  the  fear  that 
she  might  be  untrue  to  her  first  lov- 
er. She  died  of  brain  fever.  Lin- 
coln, always  subject  to  deep  melan- 
choly, almost  lost  his  mind  in  brood- 
ing over  his  sorrow. 

Lincoln  afterwards  made  love  to 
Mary    Todd.      Before    they   were 


married  he  began  to  doubt  the 
strength  of  his  love  for  her.  It  is 
said  that  he  failed  to  appear  at  the 
time  set  for  the  wedding.  He  sui- 
.fered  great  mental  anguish  because 
of  his  disloyalty  to  the  woman  who 
had  promised  to  be  his  wife  and 
made  such  amends  as  were  possible 
— he  married  her.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  there  did  not  exist  a  per- 
fect compatibility  of  temperament 
between  the  two.  She  made  him  a 
good  wife,  and  he  was  a  good  hus- 
band, but  there  was  lacking  the 
sweet  harmony  and  mutual  sharing 
of  purpose  that  makes  for  the  hap- 
piest and  highest  in  marriage.  Mrs. 
Lincoln  was  aristocratic  in  temper- 
ament; Lincoln  was  democratic; 
she  had  a  vigorous  temper;  he,  a 
disposition  of  great  patience  and 
gentleness.  His  character  is  per- 
haps no  more  strikingly  disclosed 
than  in  the  fact  that  his  favorite 
poem  was  the  one  entitled,  "Oh, 
Why  Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal 
Be  Proud." 

Lincoln  was  now  a  successful  at- 
torney in  a  growing  and  fairly 
prosperous  community.  He  never 
acquired  much  money — he  owned 
between  seven  and  ten  thousand 
dollars  when  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency. He  was  presidential  elector 
on  the  Whig  ticket  in  1840,  and 
canvassed  Illinois  in  1844  in  the  in- 
terest of  Henry  Clay  for  President. 
In  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  lower 
House  of  Congress,  serving  one 
term,  and,  it  is  said,  declining  a  re- 
nomination.  After  his  return  to 
Springfield  from  his  brief  service  in 
Congress,  he  devoted  himself  close- 
ly to  the  practice  of  law  until  about 
1855,  when  he  threw  his  whole 
strength  into  the  movement  for  the 
organization  of  the  Republican 
party,  which  was  a  uniting  of  many 
different  elements  in  a  common  pur- 
pose of  resistance  to  the  spread  of 
slavery. 
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This  was  the  hour  when  eternal 
destiny  knocked  at  the  door  of  Lin- 
coln. Let  it  never  be  forgotten  by 
ambitious  youth  that  he  had  pre- 
pared himself  to  answer  her  call. 

Lincoln's  debates  with  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  may  be  said  to  be  the  turn- 
ing point  in  his  life.  Douglas  was 
a  senator  from  the  State  of  Illinois ; 
he  was  a  brilliant  man,  whose  mind 
was  dominated  by  an  ambition  to 
be  president  of  the  United  States. 
To  secure  the  coveted  prize  he  at- 
tempted the  impossible  feat  of  tak- 
ing a  position  satisfactory  to  the 
aggressive  slave-holding  interest  of 
the  South  and  also  to  the  Northern 
opposition  to  the  extension  of  slav- 
ery. 

Lincoln  lost  the  contest  for  the 
senatorship,  but  (and  bv  some  this 
is  thought  to  have  been  his  delib- 
erate aim)  he  made  it  impossible  for 
a  united  Democratic  party  to  sup- 
port Douglas  in  1860.  More  than 
that,  he  had  made  himself  the  cham- 
pion of  the  opposition  to  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  in  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  oratorical  contests  the 
country  had  witnessed. 

Listen  to  his  words;  they  sound 
like  those  of  the  prophets  of  Israel : 

"A  house  divided  against  itself  can- 
not stand.  I  believe  this  government 
cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave 
and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the 
Union  to  be  dissolved.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect the  house  to  fall,  but  I  expect  it 
will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  be- 
come all  one  thing  or  all  the  other. 
Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will 
arrest  the  further  spread  of  it,  and 
place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall 
rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the 
course  of  ultimate  extinction;  or  its 
advocates  will  push  it  forward,  till  it 
shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the 
States— old  as  well  as  new,  North  as 
well  as  South." 

These  words  were  used  by  Lin- 
coln at  Springfield  in  accepting  the 
nomination  of  the  Republican  party 


for  Senator.  It  was  against  the  ad- 
vice of  his  friends  that  they  were 
used,  but  Lincoln  was  convinced 
that  he  was  right  and  said  that  he 
would  rather  "be  defeated  with  this 
expression  in  his  speech  *  *  * 
than  to  be  victorious  without  it." 

Uttered  as  these  words  were  sev- 
eral months  before  the  "irrepress- 
ible— conflict"  speech  of  William 
T.  Seward,  who  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  ablest,  if  not  the  fore- 
most leader  in  the  opposition  to  sla- 
very, they  mark  the  clear  foresight 
of  Lincoln. 

Douglas  had  said  he  "cared  not 
whether  slavery  was  voted  up  or 
down."  Lincoln  denounced  this  po- 
sition and  replied  that  slavery  was 
"a  moral,  social,  and  political  evil ;" 
and  asked  the  searching,  condemn- 
ing question,"Is  it  not  a  false  states- 
manship that  undertakes  to  build  up 
a  system  of  policy  upon  the  basis 
of  caring  nothing  about  the  very 
thing  that  everybody  does  care  the 
most  about  ?" 

Lincoln  was  defeated  and  said 
with  his  honest  humor  that  he  felt 
"like  the  boy  that  stumped  his  toe — 
'it  hurt  too  bad  to  laugh  and  he  was 
too  big  to  cry.'  "* 

Lincoln  was  elected  president  in 
November  1860,  over  Douglas,  the 
Northern-Democratic  candidate  and 
Rreckenridge,  the  Southern-Dem- 
•>cratic  candidate.  When  he  was 
inaugurated  seven  states  had  seced- 
ed and  set  up  the  southern  Confed- 
eracy; four  more  followed  later. 

From  this  time  on  Lincoln  lived 
his  life  before  the  gaze  of  all  men 
and  one  who  attempts  to  select  the 
facts  most  prominent,the  words  most 
filled  with  wisdom,  or  the  kindliest 
deeds  of  his  life,  is  bewildered  by 
the  mass  of  competing  material.  To 
tell  the  story  fully  would  be  to  re- 
count the  history  of  the  Union  from 

♦John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln 1:  145,  147.  149. 
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1860  until  the  fatal  night  of  April 
14,  1865,  when,  amid  the  rejoicing 
over  the  close  of  the  war  and  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  the  heart 
of  the  North  and  of  the  South  was 
stricken  cold  and  dumb  by  the  news 
that  Lincoln  had  fallen  by  the  bul- 
let of  an  assassin. 

A  fragmentary  telling  of  what 
Lincoln  said  and  did  as  president 
seems  a  kind  of  multilation.  There 
is  so  much  that  ought  to  be  told  that 
would  be  left  unsaid.  A  few  ex- 
tracts are  here  given  from  his  more 
noted  public  utterances. 

No  leader  ever  appealed  to  his 
people  with  wcnrds  of  greater  elo- 
quence, power  and  beauty  than 
those  used  by  Lincoln  in  his  first 
inaugural  address.  His  warning  of 
and  pleading  with  the  south  seems 
almost  irresistible. 

"In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fel- 
low-countrymen, and  not  in  mine,  is 
the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war.  The 
Government  will  not  assail  you.  You 
can  have  no  conflict  without  being 
yourselves  the  aggressors.  You  have 
no  oath  registered  in  heaven  to  de- 
stroy the  government,  while  I  shall 
have  the  most  solemn  one  to  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  it. 

"I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not 
enemies,  but  friends.  We  must  not 
be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have 
stained,  it.  must  not  break  our  bonds 
of  aflfection.  The  mystic  chords  of 
memory,  stretching  from  every  battle- 
field and  patriot  grave,  to  every  liv- 
ing heart  and  hearth-stone,  all  over 
this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the 
chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again 
touched,  as  sureb'  they  will  be,  by  the 
better  angels  of  our  nature." 

His  second  inaugural  address  ut- 
tered only  six  weeks  before  his 
death  reads  like  a  tender  benedic- 
tion upon  the  great  people  and 
their  government  for  whom  and  for 
which  he  had  worked  and  suflFered. 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the 
right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we 
arc  in;  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds; 


to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his 
orphan;  to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a  just  and  a  lasting  place 
among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 

If  space  permitted,  the  great 
speech  at  Gettysburg  would  be  here 
printed.  Every  child  in  the  Repub- 
lic should  know  it  by  heart.  It  is 
one  of  the  world's  masterpieces. 
No  more  competent  critic  of  literary 
excellence  ever  lived  than  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  He  has  said  of  this 
speech,"His  [Lincoln's] brief  speech 
at  Gettysburg  will  not  easily  be  sur- 
passed by  words  on  any  recorded 
occasion."* 

Lincoln  lies  buried  under  a  great 
monument  at  Springfield,  Illinois. 
Loved  and  honored  by  a  great  na- 
tion,a  re-united  North  and  South,  in 
the  forty-odd  years  since  his  death 
he  has  been  canonized  as  one  of  the 
greatest  characters  in  history. 

"Abraham  Lincoln  is  my  patron 
saint"  says  ex-slave  Booker  T. 
Washington.! 

Henry  Watterson,  Southerner 
und  ex-confederate  soldier,  has  elo- 
quently said: 

"Asking  myself.  How  could  any 
man  have  hated  that  man,  I  ask  you, 
How  can  any  man  refuse  his  homage 
to  his  memory?  Surely,  he  was  one 
of  God's  elect;  not  in  any  sense  a  crea- 
ture of  circumstance  or  accident.  .  . 
I  say  again  and  again,  he  was  inspired 
of  God,  and  I  cannot  see  how  any  one 
who  believes  in  that  doctrine  can  re- 
gard him  as  anything  else."t 

"At  the  death  bed  of  Lincoln  a  prayer 
was  uttered  in  the  hush  that  followed  the 
flight  of  his  spirit,  and  then  the  voice  of 
the  great  war  secretary,  Edwin  N.  Stan- 
ton, broke  the  stillness,  uttering  the  ver- 
dict of  history :  *Now  he  belongs  to  the 
ages/"« 

"Being  dead,  he  yet 


♦Remarks  at  Lincoln  Funeral  Ser- 
vices, Concord,  April  19,  1865. 

tUp  from  Slavery,  p.  2i53. 

tOration  delivered  at  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, February  12,  1895. 

Ilda  M.  Tarbill,  Life  of  Lincohi,  2: 
244. 
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Florence  D,  Cuntmings, 


All  through  the  busy  day,  spent 
with  his  sister  and  her  small  brood 
of  noisy  youngsters,  all  through 
their  fun,  Paul  Marston  had  looked 
forward  to  this  hour  alone  with 
Eleanor  as  the  climax  to  his  enjoy- 
ment. And  now  it  had  come,  and 
something,  he  hardly  knew  what, 
seemed  to  be  wrong  between  them. 

In  the  big  open  fireplace  the 
logs  blazed  merrily.  Now,  as 
they  were  slowly  sinking  to  ashes 
they  were  perhaps  more  beautiful 
than  ever,  as  they  set  strange  fig- 
ures to  dancing  in  the  great  hand- 
some room,  bringing  forth  an- 
swering gleams  from  dark  ma- 
hogany surfaces.  Now  and  then 
they  gained  new  life  and  flashed 
forth  brightly,  revealing  some 
valuable  old  painting  upon  the 
wall;  but  no  more  beautiful  pic- 
ture could  they  find  than  that  of 
the  young  girl  who  rested  in  the 
great  Morris  chair  near  the  hearth. 

As  the  firelight  played  about  her 
lovingly,  Paul,  sitting  back  among 
the  shadows,  noted  the  beauty  of 
her  face  and  form,  the  rich  color- 
ing of  cheek  and  lip,  the  royal 
crown  of  soft,  dark  hair,  the 
graceful  folds  of  her  gown ;  but 
above  all  else,  there  appealed  to 
Paul,  as  they  always  appealed  to 
one  who  looked  once  at  Eleanor 
West,  the  sweet  womanliness  of 
her  face,  the  noble  brow,  and 
thoughtful,  earnest  mouth  and 
eyes. 

Just  now  there  was  about  her 
an  indescribable  air  of  sadness,  of 
wistfulness,  called  forth  by  their 
previous  conversation,  although 
for  some  minutes  neither  had 
spoken. 

At  last  Paul     leaned    suddenly 


forward,  and  taking  her  Tiand  in 
his,  said  earnestly,  "Nell,  tell  me, 
dear,  why  you  look  so  sad,  so  wVr- 
ried,  so  almost  fearful." 

The  girl  hesitated,  then  a  look 
of  determination  flashed  into  her 
eyes,  and  sitting  erect,  though  still 
leaving  her  hand  in  his,  she  an- 
swered.— 

"Yes,  I  think  I  shall  tell  you. 
It  is  only  right  that  I  should. 
Your  word  'fearftjilv  is  the  correct 
one  to  use.  That  is  just  whiat  I 
am, — fearful, — afraid." 

"Afraid  of  what,  Nell?" 

"Paul,  afraid  for  my  happiness, 
i£  I  marry  you  as  I  have  promised. 
You  seem  so  bitter,  so  unforgiv- 
ing when  we  talk  of  Harvey  Benton, 
that  I  am  afraid  of  that  quality  in 
you." 

"But,  Nell,  you  do  not  under- 
stand—" 

"Perhaps,  Paul,  at  no  other 
time,  would  it  so  aflfect  me,  but 
listen,  dear. — Yesterday  I  receiv- 
ed a  letter  from  Cousin  Jane.  Such 
a  letter,  Paul, — you  shall  read  it, — 
so  sweet  and  humble,breathing  forth 
such  a  spirit  of  content  in  spite  of 
all  her  wrongs  and  suflFerings." 

"Yes,  dear,  but  what—" 

"Wait,  Paul,  I  must  finish. 
Never  have  I  been  more  im- 
pressed than  I  was  by  that  letter.  I 
went  to  church  and  came  home 
uplifted  by  what  I  heard,  these 
words  of  the  sermon  ringing  in 
my  ears. — 

'May  you,  my  people,  be 
cleansed  from  all  feelings  of  mal- 
ice, hatred,  and  resentment.  May 
a  spirit  of  peace,  of  contentment, 
of  forgiveness  for  all  abide  in  your 
hearts.' 

"And  so  you  see,  Paul,  I  have 
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thought  all  day  along  these  lines. 
And  tonight,  when  you  spoke  so 
bitterly  of  Harvey  Benton,  I  no- 
ticed plainly  what  I  have  suspect- 
ed many  times  before, — a  trait 
of,— forgive  me,  Paul  dear,— a 
trait  of  meanness,  bitterness,  and 
unforgiveness." 

"I  confess  I  do  feel  bitter  to- 
ward Harvey  Benton,  but  I  think 
I  have  just  cause." 

"He  certainly  did  wrong  you 
deeply,  but  now  you  should  for- 
give  and   forget." 

"Forgive,  I  cannot.  When  I 
think  of  the  shpjdow  cast  upon  my 
father's  name,  of  the  suffering  he 
brought  to  my  dear  mother,  I  feel 
bitter  all  through  me  toward  him 
and  his." 

He  stood  up  suddenly,  throw- 
ing back  his  head  and  tightly 
clinching  his  hands  at  his  sides. 
The  girl,  too,  stood  up  before  him. 

"And  his — that  is  just  the  part 
that  hurts.  What  had  his  children 
to  do  with  it  ?  They  were  young 
as  were  you, — and  yet  you  blame 
them  for  their  father's  wrong,  and 
feel  bitterly  toward  them.  Why, 
Paul,  you  even  seemed  hard  when 
you  spoke  of  the  young  daughter's 
unfortunate  marriage,  of  her  dif- 
ficult task  in  raising  her  small 
son,  now  that  her  father  has  cast 
her  oflF.  You  hate  her,  and  would 
not  help  her  if  you  could.  Oh, 
Paul,  how  could  you?  It  hurts 
me,  it  hurts  me." 

She  was  crying  softly  now,  and 
Paul  caressed  her  gently  as  he 
answered — 

"Stop,  dearie,  I  cannot  bear  to 
hurt  you.  I  know  I  have  not  your 
sweet  disposition  and  nature,  but 
surely  this  is  not  come  between 
us." 

"It  must,  Paul,  it  must.  I  can- 
not marry  you, — I  am  afraid  to." 

"Surely,  Nell,  you  are  not  in 
earnest. — Afraid  to?" 


"Yes,  Paul,  afraid."  Afraid  of 
that  trait  of  unforgiveness,  of  bit- 
terness toward  even  the  innocent. 
Who  knows  what  it  might  mean 
to  me  some  time?" 

In  vain  the  young  man  argued, 
pleaded,  insisted.  She  was  firm 
in  the  determination,  which,  slowly 
forming  in  her  mind  for  weeks, 
had  suddenly  taken  definite  form 
under  stress  of  her  exalted  men- 
tal state  that  day. 

"You  do  not  love  me,"  he  said. 

"I  do  love  you,  Paul,  I  do  love 
you,  but  I  do  not  love  that  char- 
teristic  in  you.  It  is  beneath 
you." 

"You  expect  the  ideal." 

"You  are  my  ideal  with  that 
exception." 

"But,  Eleanor,  we  all  have 
faults." 

"Yes,  but,  Paul,  that  is  such 
a  fundamental  one.  It  means  so 
much  to  me." 

At  last  he  became  angry,  and 
in  the  heat  of  his  passion,  told 
her  that  she  was  inconsistent, 
otherwise  she  would  forgive  him 
this  fault  as  she  bade  him  forgive. 

To  which  she  made  reply,  "You 
do  not  understand,  and  it  is  use- 
less to  talk  further  about  it.  I  do 
forgive  you,  and  have  nothing  but 
love  and  good  will  toward  you  in 
my  heart,  but  I  cannot  marry  you, 
while  sensing  so  deeply  the  hard- 
ness and  bitterness  of  your  na- 
ture." 

And  so  he  left  her,  angry  and 
heart  sore. 

Eleanor  cried  softly  for  a  while, 
and  then,  dreading  to  meet  her 
family  and  friends,  she  decided  to 
visit  the  hospital  just  across  the 
street,  hoping  at  least  to  forget 
herself  by  carrying  to  its  inmates 
some  of  the  beautiful  flowers  with 
which  the  house  was  filled. 

In  the  meantime,  Paul  was  rap- 
idly speeding,  in  his  splendid  big 
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automobile,  down  the  icy,  sleety 
street.  He  was  his  own  chauflfeur, 
as  he  had  expected  to  spend  the 
evening  with  Eleanor. — And  now 
it  was  but  seven-thirty.  It  was 
just  beginning  to  snow  and  the 
feathery  flakes  fell  about  him  soft- 
ly, touching  him  very  gently  and 
timidly,  as  though  fearful  of 
him  in  his  angry,  excited  state. 
However,  their  very  calmness  and 
gentleness  seemed  to  quiet  him, 
and  before  he  had  gone  many 
blocks  townward,  his  passion  all 
left  him  and  he  was  only  the  more 
conscious  of  the  ache  in  his  heart. 

He  would  go  away  for  a  time. 
He  could  not  bear  to  risk  meeting 
Eleanor,  as  he  surely  would  if  he 
stayed.  He  would  go  to  Europe 
for  six  or  eight  months.  When 
he  returned  perhaps — but  no — all 
hope  had  been  driven  out  of 
him  by  the  determination  look- 
ing at  him  out  of  the  girl's  eyes 
as  she  had  said  good-bye. 

As  Eleanor  lived  quite  a  long, 
distance  from  town  he  had  plenty 
of  time  to  arrange  all  the  details 
of  his  hurried  departure.  Thus, 
busily  thinking,  he  had  now  come 
within  a  few  blocks  of  town,  when 
he  was  forced  to  stop  his  car  by 
reason  of  a  congestion  of  car- 
riages and  automobiles  just  ahead 
of  him.  At  last  he  discovered  the 
cause.  An  electric  street  car  was 
oflF  the  track,  evidently  had  been 
for  some  time,  as  there  were  sev- 
eral cars  in  front  and  behind  it. 
Most  of  the  passengers  had  appar- 
ently finished  their  journey  on 
foot,  as  but  few  remained.  Some 
of  these  appeared  to  be  waiting 
patiently,  while  others  fretted  vis- 
ibly at  the  delay.  At  last  the  line 
of  vehicles  slowly  moved  on,  Paul 
in  his  turn.  He  was  the  last.  As 
he  came  even  with  the  rear  car 
he  was  surprised  to  see  a  young 
woman  excitedly  waving  to  him 


from  the  rear  platform.  "Oh, 
please  wait  a  minute. — I  must 
speak  to  you,"  he  heard  her  say. 
As  Paul  obediently,  but  wonder- 
ingly  stopped  his  machine,  the 
thought  tnat  he  had  seen  her  be- 
fore was  passing  quickly  through 
his  brain.     Who  was  she? 

When  she  had  descended  the 
car  steps,  and  come  quickly  to  the 
side  of  the  automobile,  and  he  had 
a  good  look  at  her,  Paul  knew. 
He  had  seen  her  only  once,  but 
he  knew.  It  was  Harvey  Ben- 
ton's daughter.  What  could  she 
want  of  him? 

"Oh,  sir,  I  knoWit'  must  seem 
strange  to  be  stopped  so  by  a  com- 
plete stranger  (evidently  she  did 
not  recognize  Paul)  but  I  am  in 
such  trouble.  I  must  reach  the 
St.  Angela  Hospital  at  once.  I 
have  waited  here  such  a  long 
time,  and  it  is  too  far  to  walk. 
Oh,  won't  you  please  take  me  ?  I  will 
explain  on  the  way,  but  now  let  us 
hurry.    Oh,  will  you,  sir  ?" 

In  Paul's  mind  was  never  a 
question  as  to  whether  he  would 
or  not.  As  he  looked  back  after- 
ward, he  remembered  that  he  had 
instantly  sprung  out,  assisted  the 
lady  to  enter,  turned  his  car  about, 
and  started  back  the  way  he  had 
come. 

"Oh  thank  you — now  I  can  tell 
you, — My  boy,  my  only  boy,  just 
eight,  has  been  run  over  by  an 
automobile;  they  took  him  to  the 
St.  Angela  and  sent  for  me. — 
'Come  at  once,'  the  message  said, 
and  I  have  been  such  a  long  time. 
Perhaps  even  now, — bh,  sir,  please 
hurry.     I  must  get  there  quickly." 

And  so  she  talked  on,  telling 
him  how  she  had  been  forced  to 
send  her  boy  out  to  take  home 
some  sewing  while  she  did  more 
that  must  be  finished  by  morning, 
bitterly  reproaching  herself  for  so 
doing. 
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And  Paul  let  his  car  out  to  its 
greatest  speed,  forgetting  himself, 
his  trouble,  even  Eleanor,  as  he 
endeavored  to  encourage  the  lit- 
tle mother  and  calm  her  fears. 

At  last  she  quieted  down  and 
sat  in  breathless  silence  beside 
him,  body  erect  and  bent  slightly 
forward  as  though  to  hurry  the 
movement  of  the  car,  hands  clasp- 
ed tightly  in  her  lap,  and  tense 
eyes  that  never  left  the  road 
ahead. 

Then,  and  not  before,  Paul  had 
time  to  realize  his  position.  Here 
was  he  assisting  the  daughter  of 
his  father's  old  enemy,  against 
whose  family  he  had  sworn  eter- 
nal hatred.  How  could  he  ac- 
count for  this  peaceful,  happy 
feeling  that  glowed  within  him? 
Was  it  because  of  Eleanor?  Did 
he  hope  to  win  her  by  this  means? 
No,  she  should  never  know.  She 
did  not  love  him,  could  not,  or 
she  could  not  have  given  him  up  so 
easily.  He  would  go  in  the  morn- 
ing as  he  had  planned.  Why,  then, 
under  these  circumstances,  did  he 
feel  almost  happy?  Was  it  be- 
cause the  burden  of  his  hatred 
and  bitterness  toward  this  family, 
which  for  many  years  he  had  car- 
ried, and  almost  rejoiced  in  car- 
rying, had  fallen  from  him? 

When  they  entered  the  hospit- 
al a  sweet  faced  sister  met  them. 
In  answer  to  Paul's  questions 
they  were  told  that  the  child  had 
broken  his  leg.  The  doctors  had 
set  it,  and  now  if  he  slept  all 
would  be  well,  but  he  was  fretting 
himself  into  a  fev^r  because  his 
mother  had  not  come. 

Quickly  the  sister  led  the  way. 
Paul  followed  at  the  mother's  re- 
quest. They  entered  the  chil- 
dren's ward.  There  on  a  little 
white  cot,  among  many  others, 
lay  the  boy. 


"Mother,  mother,  at  last. — Why 
have  you  been  so  long?" 

Straight  to  her  breast  went  the 
curly  head,  around  her  neck  went 
the  little  arms;  then,  when  he 
would  know  why  she  had  not 
come  sooner,  the  mother  told  him 
about  the  street-car,  and  her  an- 
xiety until  tne  kind  gentleman 
had  helped  her.  "Think,  dear  but 
for  him,  I  should  not  be  here 
now." 

"He's  bully,  mother.  Let  me 
see  him." 

Then  Paul  went  forward  and 
took  the  little  hot  hand  in  his. 

"Thank  you,  sir,  for  being  good 
to  mother.  When  I  get  well  I'll 
hunt  you  up,  and  run  errands  for 
you." 

"That's  all  right,  son,  I  am  glad 
I  could  do  it.  Now  you  must  go 
to  sleep." 

"But  I  can't  sleep,  sir,  with  so 
many  sick  children  around  me. 
The  one  over  there  groans  all  the 
time,  and  the  cross-eyed  boy  in 
the  next  bed  keeps  raising  upon 
his  elbow  and  looking  at  me.  See 
him,  now,  mother,  make  him 
stop." 

It  was  only  the  interest  of  a  lit- 
tle convalescent  in  a  new  patient, 
but,  seeing  how  it  worried  the 
boy,  Paul  made  arrangements 
with  the  nurse  for  him  to  be 
moved  to  a  private  room,  also  re- 
questing permission  for  the  moth- 
er to  remain. 

.  When  all  this  was  done,  Paul, 
with  a  hand  clasp  for  the  little 
lad  and  his  mother,  turned  to  go. 
He  looked  directly  into  the  eyes  of 
some  ope  who  had  entered  just  be- 
hind him.  It  was  Eleanor,  her  arms 
full  of  roses,  and  shining  through 
the  tears  in  her  eyes  was  a  plea  for 
forgiveness. 
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Come  look  adown  the  vista  wide, 
As  memory's  curtains  drift  aside; 
And  as  the  sun   light  gently   clears, 
The   gathered  mists  of  changing  years, 
Behold  within  their  softened  haze 
A  sturdy  youth  of  olden  days, 
E'en  now  his  vision  seems  to  see 
The  path  of  future  destiny. 
His  brow  is  broad  and  smooth  and  calm 
Bespeaking   there  a  manhood's  dawn; 
The  flash  of  truth  lights  up  his  eye. 
Immortal    youth  who  cannot  lie, — 
George  Washington. 

The  picture  changes.     Now  behold 
A  stalwart  patriot  young  yet  bold, 
With   courage  mounting  to  the  sky — 
His  cause  must  live  or  he  must  die. 
Within  his  own  heart's  throbbing  storm 
There  beats  a  nation's  yet  unborn. 
So  strong  yet  fearful.    All  alone 
He  humbly  bows  to  heaven's  throne. 
E'en  while  the  battle's  thunder  smokes 
A    Father's    guidance  he  invokes. 
Yes,  one  upon  war's  darkest  day 
Found    time   and  heart  to  kneel  and  pray. — 
Cxeorge  Washington. 

Again  the  scene  is  changed.     We  see 

An  infant  nation.    "Liberty" 

Shines  on  the  banner  that  it  waves 

O'er  ransomed  homes   and    martyr's   graves. 

And  stands  beside  the  infant  there. 

E'er  guarding  with  a  jealous  care, 

A  man  with  kindly  visage  now. 

And  yet  no  crown  rests  on  his  brow ; 

No  royal  robe'>  of  purple  rare 

This  selfmade  king  will  deign  to  wear. 

A  higher  title  his  to  be : 

The  Father  of  his  country  he. — 

George  Washington.  ^  j 
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CHAPTER    II. 


A  new  prophet  has  risen  in  Ju- 
dea,  that  land  of  strange  popular 
movements  and  new  leaders.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  amid  the 
brakes  and  rushes,  this  prophet 
lives.  Feeding  on  the  locusts  he 
catches  and  the  wild  honey  he 
gathers;  clad  m  rough  hair-cloth, 
girded  with  a  leathern  belt;  of 
comely  visage  and  in  the  glow  of 
young  manhood,  he  stands  by  the 
river  each  day,  calling  the  people 
to  prepare  for  the  Kingdom  of 
God. 

To  this  prophet  come  crowds 
from  Jerusalem  and  the  land 
thereabout.  Some  of  these  have 
gathered  around  him,  and  hang  on 
his  words.  The  group  is  worthy 
of  study.  One,  a  stern  Jew  of  the 
sect  of  the  Pharisees,  stands  apart 
from  the  rest,  lest  his  newly  puri- 
fied robe  shall  be  polluted.  For 
has  he  not  passed  through  the 
ceremonial  of  cleansing  on  which 
he  prides  himself?  A  little  apart 
from  him  stands  his  daughter. 
Her  face  and  form,  beautiful  and 
womanly  in  themselves,  serve  to 
embody  and  display  the  purity 
and  spirituality  of  her  nature.  Her 
hair  is  light  and  full  of  waving 
richness.  Her  eyes,  blue  as  the 
sky  which  hangs  over  Jordan,  are 
calm  and  sereue.  Her  face  is 
lighted  up  under  the  words  of  the 
prohpet,  as  with  a  spark  from  the 
fire  on  the  altar.  Occasionally 
her  eyes  wander  from  his  face  to 
mark  the  eflFect  of  his  words  on 
her  father. 

Others  of  the  group  are  Phari- 
sees, Sadducees,  and  representa- 


tive men  and  women  of  other 
sects,  types  of  the  wealth,  culture, 
and  orthodoxy  of  Jerusalem.  The 
contrast  between  the  richly  ap- 
pareled listeners  and  the  meanly- 
clad  prophet  is  marked.  And  yet 
it  is  forgotten  when  he  begins  his 
discourse. 

"Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord."  His  voice  sounds  clear 
and  forceful,  and  his  air  is  vehem- 
ent, yet  self-possessed  and  secure 
in  the  message  he  is  giving.  "Make 
his  paths  straight.  Repent  ye,  re- 
pent ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heav- 
en is  at  hand."  His  listeners  start 
as  the  familiar  term,  "the  king- 
dom of  heaven,"  falls  on  their 
ears.  Not  an  orthodox  Jew  but 
has  awaited  and  expected  that 
kingdom  from  childhood;  not  a 
generation  since  the  captivity  but 
has  had  this  hope.  Is  this  prophet 
come  to  give  this  hope  fulfilment? 

They  listen  breathlessly  for  his 
next  words.  They  are  words  of 
denunciation  for  the  evils  prevail- 
ing in  the  land.  Theru  follows  the 
fine  climax,  "And  now  I  say  unto 
you  also,  the  ax  is  laid  to  the  root 
of  the  tree,  and  whatsoever  bears 
not  good  fruit  will  be  hewn 
down." 

So  this  is  the  message.  What 
fruit  more  evil  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Jews  than  that  of  Roman  rule? 
What  tree  more  evil  than  the  em- 
pire, a  branch  of  which  hangs  over 
Palestine?  The  eyes  of  the  Phar- 
isee beam  with  interest.  "We  are 
here  to  receive  thy  message,  thy 
power;  to  help  accomplish  thy 
aims,"  he  says,  with  an  eagerness 
that  belies  his  dignified  mien. 
"Let  us  be  thy  followers." 
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The  others  press  forward.  "Art 
thou  come  to  destroy  Rome?" 
they  ask,  in  low,  eager  tones. 

The  eyes  of  the  prophet  gleam 
with  contemptuous  indignation. 
He  looks  through  the  outer  appar- 
el and  the  cloak  of  self-righteous 
ceremonial,  and  sees  the  unworth- 
iness  within.  "Ye  generation  of 
vipers,"  he  exclaims  vehemently, 
"who  hath  warned  you  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come?  Bring 
forth,  therefore,  fruits  meet  for  re- 
pentance." A  storm  of  indignant 
protest  breaks  forth,  and  many 
hands  are  menacingly  raised.  It 
is  not  usual  for  a  Jewish  prophet 
in  these  days  to  employ  the  voice 
and  terms  of  denunciation  in 
speaking  to  the  Jews  and  their  op- 
pressors alike.  It  savors  too  much 
of  the  prophets  of  the  past. 

"We  are  of  Israel,"  says  the 
Pharisee.  "Are  we  not  the  chil- 
dren of  the  covenant?  Is  not  the 
promise  unto  us?  Are  we  not  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven?  For  we 
have  Abraham  to  our  father." 

The  words  are  whispered  rather 
than  uttered;  yet  the  prophet  di- 
vines the  thought,  and  again  he 
tramples  policy  and  convention 
under  his  feet.  "Think  rC)t  to  say 
among  yourselves,"  he  cries,"  'We 
have  Abraham  to  our  father.'  For 
I  say  unto  you,  God  is  able  of 
these  stones  to  raise  up  children 
unto  Abraham!" 

This  is  the  one  word  required 
to  shake  the  faith  of  the  orthodox 
arnong  his  audience  in  his  claims 
as  a  messenger.  They  have  one 
question  more  to  ask  him.  It  is 
asked  half  in  earnestness,  half  in 
derision.  "Who  art  thou?  Art 
thou  the  Christ?  Art  thou  Elias? 
Art  thou  the  promised  prophet?" 

It  is  a  test  question.  On  his  an- 
swer to  it  will  depend  the  allegi- 
ance of  the  Jews  who  are  look- 
ing ^'^r  a  temporal  Messiah.     It 


is  prompt  and  frank,  "I  am  not." 

Derisively  the  question  follows, 
"Who  art  thou,  then?" 

To  this  the  answer  is  equally 
prompt  and  unassuming:  "I  am 
the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wil- 
derness, 'Prepare  ye  the  way  of 
the  Lord.  Make  His  paths 
straight.' " 

Contemptuously  the  Pharisee 
and  others  of  his  class  draw  their 
robes  about  them  and  turn  away 
with  offended  dignity  to  a  place 
a  little  removed,  but  still  within 
hearing.  The  girl  follows  slowly, 
evidently  unwillhijfly,  looking 
back  at  intervals  at  the  forceful, 
fearless,  honest  preacher  of  right- 
eousness. 

Turning  to  his  remaining  audi- 
ence and  ignoring  those  who  are 
withdrawing,  the  prophet  contin- 
ues his  exhortation.  "Repent  ye, 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand."  A  number  of  the  humbler 
ones  accept  his  warning  words 
and  follow  him  into  the  water  for 
the  baptismal  rite.  Coming  forth 
again,  he  turns  to  these  and  to 
the  others  who  remain,  and  gives 
to  them  as  the  ones  worthy  to  re- 
ceive it,  the  burden  of  his  mes- 
sage: "I  indeed  baptize  you  with 
water  unto  repentance;  but  there 
cometh  one  after  me  who  is 
worthier  than  I,  whose  shoe  latch- 
et  I  am  not  worthy  to  loose.  He 
will  baptize  you  with  fire  and  with 
the  Holy  Ghost." 

This,  then,  is  the  message. 
Cleansing,  forsaking  of  sin,  up- 
rooting of  everything  unworthy, 
whether  Jewish  or  Roman.  Evi- 
dently the  hope  of  deliverance 
from  Rome  is  not  to  be  realized 
in  him  His  message  is  not  alone 
to  the  orthodox  sects  of  the  Jews. 
To  the  publicans  he  gives  the 
message  of  justice;  to  the  soldiers, 
the  message  of  peace;  to  the 
wealthy,   the   message  of  charity; 
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to  all,  the  message  of  repentance; 
to  none,  the  message  of  worldly 
ambition. 

"Who  is  this  man?"  asked  the 
Pharisee,  half  in  interest,  half  in 
contempt,  as  he  and  his  followers 
took  their  journey  toward  Jerusa- 
lem. 

"He  is  of  the  Priests,"  answered 
a  scribe.  "His  father  was  Zach- 
arias,  of  the  course  of  Abia.  Why 
•s  he  not  in  his  priestly  office,  in- 
stead of  making  turmoil  by  his 
strange  preaching?" 

"Is  he  not  this  John?"  asked  an- 
other, "whos^r  birth  set  the  hill 
country  of  jiidea  in  commotion?" 

"He  is,"  answered  the  Pharisee. 
"And  how    ridiculous    the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  braggart  prophecy !  We 
thought  a  new  Maccabeaus  was 
coming  to  dispute  the  rule  of  the 
alien."    He  laughed  aloud.    "And 
now  he  says  he  is  'a  voice,'  crying 
the  way  before  another !    Out  up- 
on such  puny  claims.    What  hope 
has  Israel  with  no  better  leader 
than  this?" 
As  he  spoke,the  party  came  to 


a  turn  in  the  road  and  overtook 
two  travelers  journeying  in  the 
same  direction.  It  was  Marcus 
and  Joseph.  They  overheard  the 
remark  of  the  Pharisee,  and  at 
once  became  interested  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 

"The  fame  of  this  prophet  has 
penetrated  into  the  palace  of  He- 
rod Antipas,"said  Marcus.  "What 
are  your  hopes  of  him?  What  is 
his  message?" 

The  Pharisee  answered  him; 
and  as  the  party  journeyed  toward 
Jerusalem  they  discussed  the  per- 
sonality of  the  man,  his  message 
of  repentance,  his  censure  of  Jews 
and  Romans  alike. 

And  the  light  of  faith  grew 
brighter  and  brighter  in  the  eyes 
of  the  maiden,  intensified  by  the 
dark  background  of  her  father's 
unbelief.  As  her  face  glowed  with 
the  spiritual  hope  which  John's 
teachings  inspired,  Joseph  was 
transfixed  with  admiration.  He 
thought  he  had  never  seen  a  face 
more  beautiful. 

(to  be  continued.) 


CHANGE. 

Valeria  DeMude  Kelsey 

Ice-bound  and  sternly  cold  Is  earth;  tF]e  trees 
All  gaunt  of  leaf  are  cowering  '\r\  the  wind 
Like  vagrants  who  have  found  the  world  unkind: 
Aqd,  thund'rous  \r\  the  hush  of  cold,  tF]e  seas 
Crash  or|  the  rugged  coast  to  sleety  lees. 
Clear  \r\  the  pallid  sky  the  rrjoon's  defined, 
And  brigF]ter  etcF]ed  tF]e  far-off  stars  we  fiqd; 
W^^ile  nnoves  tl^e  planet  in  unbrokeq  ease. 

Sonne  F]earts  are  so:  landlocked  aqd  proudly  cold 

Until  a  tide  of  life  is  set  tneir  way, 

Which,  greatly  flowing,  frees  the  f]ard  and  cold: 

Aqd  tF]en,  all  blossonn-bouqd  ar\d  wreathed  with  May 

Tf|e  same  life  richly  full  our  eyes  beF]old, 

WhicF]  late  knew  naught  but  Winter's  chill  a^ay 
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at  the  Franco-British  Exposition. 

Florence  Lancaster, 


"Bally  Maclinton"  is  the  elastic, 
Gaetic  title  over  a  castellated  en- 
trance-gate of  one  the  most  im- 
portant and  facinating  features  of 
the  great  Exhibition, — which, 
under  other  auspices,  re-opens  its 
doors  to  the  world's  visitors  to 
London  the  coming  spring.  Its 
ultimate  object  is  to  aid  the  cru- 
sade promoted  by  the  Duchess  of 
Aberdeen  against  that  scourge  in 
Ireland  of  recent  years,  tubercu- 
losis. To  this  the  whole  proceeds 
of  the  exhibit  are  devoted.  Thor- 
oughly organized  and  picturesque 
as  it  is  it  will  have  the  wide  effect 
of  increasing  towards  Ireland  and 
its  people  that  kindly  feeling 
which  nearly  always  results  from 
the  better  understanding  of  a 
thing  with  increase  of  knowledge. 
To  all  who  are  in  any  degree  at- 
tracted to  Ireland  by  some  as- 
sociation of  poetry  or  song,  or  by 
its  troubled  romantic  history,  a 
stroll  through  this  '*town  of  the 
Maclintons'*  will  afford  more  in- 
sight into  various  features  of  the 
country  than  it  would  be  possi- 
ble otherwise  to  obtain  save  by  a 
visit  to  the  Emerald  Isle  itself. 
Ireland,  of  to-day,  with  its  tang- 
ible hopes  for  the  future,  and  Ire- 
land of  the  legendary  past,  are 
represented  through  what  is  gen- 
uine and  typical.  Much  of  the  im- 
pressively natural  effect  results 
from  there  being  no  overcrowd- 
ing of  what  is  exhibited.  Each  of 
the  arts  and  industries  represent- 
ed has  a  special  place  allotted,  and 
the  model  houses  and  replicas  of 
ancient  buildings  loom  in  relative 


juxtaposition  where  they  seem  to 
belong. 

The  massive  entrance-gate,with 
its  portcullis,  dates  from  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  takes  us  to 
the  nerce  times  of  the  doughty 
Earl  of  Essex  and  "Red  Hugh  O' 
Neill.*'  Next  to  attract  attention  is 
one  of  those  Round  Towers  fre- 
quently found  in  Ireland,  built  of 
rough  stone  in  such  fashion  as  to 
have  withstood  time's  ravages  for 
a  thousand  years.  No  man  knows 
their  ancient  uses,  but  archaeolo- 
gists suggest  that  they  were  the 
abodes  of  the  anchorite  brethren 
of  St.  Simeon  Stylites  who  prob- 
ably flourished  on  "The  Isle  of 
Saints"  at  a  certain  period,  or  that 
the  towers,  90  feet  high,  were  used 
as  places  of  retreat  from  enemies, 
the  entrance  being  always  sever- 
al feet  from  the  ground.  Along- 
side the  tower  are  the  ruined  walls 
of  an  ancient  church,  with  a  beau- 
tiful surmounted  archway,  adorn- 
ed with  scroll-work,  a  fine  spec- 
imen of  Hibernian — Romanesque 
architecture.  Inside  the  archway 
is  a  stone  slab,  oval  at  the  head, 
marked  with  a  cross,  and  inscribed 
with  the  name  Patric.  This  is  an 
exact  reproduction  of  the  boulder 
erected  over  the  traditional  grave 
of  Ireland's  missionary  saint,  re- 
minding us  of  the  means  whereby 
the  country  was  once  "a  land  of 
light  and  learning."  Against  an 
outer  wall  of  the  roofless  church 
is  an  upright  memorial  tablet,  up- 
on which  is  a  device  representing 
the  early  form  of  scissors.  This 
is  emblematic  of  womanhood,  and 
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IS  said  to  betoken  the  tomb  of  a  ladv 
of  rank.  One  has  to  journey 
through  the  village  street,  past  a 
glowing  forge,   and   straw-roofed 

re"«ih"?^  t!''*"'^  '"t«"°rs  to 
reach  the  Blarney  Stone,"  which 
»s  of  the  same  durable  materiaUs 
he  Round  Tower.  Midway  of 
the  village  ,s  a  beautiful  Celtic 
cross  with  steps,  a  replica  of  that 

fird'"^,.'"   '^^  home-village  o 
the  McClintons-thc  promotes  o 
Ballymachnton-in     Tyrone      a 
landmark  as  eloquent  as  the  way- 
side shrines  of  Italy  or  France.^ 
The  village  hall,  a  modern  mod- 
el of  such,  ,s  the  scene  of  a  con- 
tinuous entertainment,  consisting 
of  songs,  dances,  plays  and  instru- 
menta    music,    each    item  being 
typically  Irish  in  character     The 
stage  on  which  the  performances 
take  place  represents  the  interior 

rir".-    "''  ''^"^S^^'  ^'^^  a  little 
realistic  scenery  such  as  a  stone 
hearth,  fender  and     shovel,    sur- 
mounted    by  a     mantelpiece   on 
which  a  duster  is  carelessly  flune 
beside  a  convivial-looking  bottle 
Against   this  background    stand 
thoroughbred  Irish  men,  women, 
and  girls,  the  latter  attired  in  the 
bright  red  cloak  and  short  green 
skirt  of  "the  colleens,"  over  160 
of    whom,    variously    employed, 
give  life  and  color  to  the  village. 
1  he  dances  are  such  as  could  only 
have    originated    with     a   quick- 
pulsed,  sprightly  people.  An  Irish 
Jig,  danced  by  a  man,  is  an  amaz- 
mg  performance  of  agile   move- 
ment, emphasized  at  intervals  by 
the     rhythmic     tapping     of     the 
heels  on  the  floor.  Skirt  dances  by 
two  young  girls  are  hardly  less 
fraught  with    physical     exertion. 
The  wildly  stirring  music  of  the 
Irish  bag-pipes  seems  an  aggres- 
sive   version     of     these    excited 
dances  put  into  sound.     And  the 
songs— one  could  listen  to  song 
after  song  sung  with  natural  ex- 


pression in  the  freshly  melodious 
voices.  These  songs,  grave  and 
gay,  are  an  eloquent  epitome  of  a 
nation  s  history.  Phases  of  dire 
oppression,  brooding,  hot-headed 
rebellion,    exile,  the    tragedy  of 

sea'^.T'fT''''  '''  heart-breaking 
sequel  of  leave-take,  and  the  irre- 
pressible sparkle  of  a  peopleV  wit 
are  all  g,ven  vent  in  them      Tn 

some  cases  the  play  of  facTal  i 
pression  and  the  natural  charm^f 

S""  V^'  «d-cloake5colTee„ 

il^r^rSsi:^ 
stF  t^^^^-1^ 

eyes  "^Sunt"- °"'  T*^  ^'^y  I"«" 
eyes,     bung  m  such  manner  thaf 

brush  awa^tftri^mi^Jerrr^ 
h,n  ".r""^!"^  from  the  concert- 
^fvin  '.  '""  '  ^°'^^"  beams  have 
f  7"  place  to  illuminated  night 
and  the  jaunting  car,  laden  S 
sight-seers,  is  being  driven 
through  the  village  by  a  cheerv 
of"t^itrv'h'"  ^  P'-t-us1t"cT 
end  TL^'°«^""  ft  bis  tongues 
end.    The  form  of  perpetual  mo- 

'°"^"deinthiscarSalizes,T 
^ether  with  the  company  of  ks 

?":^'-'^?"Jd  be  the  best  antidote 

oTv^oTt?'  f°.'-  «  pessimistic  the! 
ory  of  the  universe. 

ex^bJrw '■"*°"  ^^'  '*^  °^"  art 
exhibit.     Herein  are    hung    over 

sixty  pictures   all  by  artists  who 

are  Irish  or  of  Irish  descent.  Some 

of  these  pictures  are  lent  by  the 

Uublin  corporation,  while  others 

have  been  brought  from  the  Lux- 

u"'^?'^;  J^*'  °f  tbe  latter  are 
by  Mr.  John  Lavery,  "Spring"  and 
Its  companion  picture,  "Summer  " 
representing  two  lissome  women, 
delightful  in  contrast  of  mood, 
ispnng  IS  a  high-bred  maiden  with 
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glossy  ringlets,  clad  in  shimmer- 
ing white,  caressingly  holding  an 
armful  of  May  blossoms,  while 
she  ponders  with  visionary  inward 
gaze  at  the  wonders  of  the  world 
around  her.  Summer  is  a  genial 
Bohemian.  With  a  gown  loosely 
thrown  over  a  tight-fitting  bath- 
ing-suit, a  Japanese  parasol  tilted 
over  her  shoulder,  she  smiles  in 
frank  delight  at  the  light  and 
warmth  of  mere  existence.  Yet 
there  is  something  visionary  in 
her  smile. 

The  courteous  manager  accom- 
panied me  through  the  various 
buildings  devoted  to  national  in- 
dustries. How  interesting  to 
watch  the  weaver  of  home-spun 
cloth,  before  his  large  frame, 
which  differs  little,  perhaps,  from 
that  used  by  Silas  Marner,  while 
his  pile  of  guineas  grew  until  they 
were  enchanged  for  the  golden 
ringlets  of  a  little  child.    The  deft 


movements  are  repeated  with  un- 
ceasing regularity,  and  the  wool  is 
transformed  into  warm,  close 
tweed  to  withstand  wind  and 
weather,  before  our  eyes.  In  an- 
other building  tulip-cheeked  col- 
leens with  black  or  auburn  hair 
falling  over  their  shoulders  are 
busy  at  a  somewhat  simpler  frame 
weaving  bright-patterned  rugs. 
Other  colleens  decorate  dainty  ar- 
ticles with  effective  colored  poker- 
work,  or  preside  over  the  various 
articles  sold  in  the  bazaar.  Every- 
thing here  is  of  Irish  workman- 
ship, and  amongst  the  useful  and 
ornamental  things  displayed  are 
claret-colored  hooded  cloaks,  such 
as  the  colleens  wear,  rosary-beads, 
sacred  statues  in  plaster,  black- 
thorns or  shillelahs,  and  china  em- 
bellished with  the  Celtic  scroll. 

Maclinton's  Soap  Works,  where 
greenish,  waxy-looking  material  is 
being  compressed  between  great 
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rollers,  attracts  a  large  audience 
of  interested  spectators.  The 
making  of  these  soaps  is  an  old 
process  revived,  the  ash  of  plants 
being  used  in  their  composition 
instead  of  the  somewhat  cheaper 
caustic  soda. 

Almost  at  the  end  of  the  village 
street,  the  castellated  art  gallery 
looming  behind,  are  two  struc- 
tures suggesting  Tomorrow  and 
contrasting  Yesterday.  The  deep- 
caved  cottage  with  white-washed 
walls  is  a  typical  fisherman's 
dwelling,  built  of  cobbles  gathered 
on  the  beach,  and  consisting  of 
but  one  apartment.  A  glimpse  in- ' 
to  the  interior  reveals  the  soft 
glow  of  a  hearth  whose  warmth 
and  radiance  are  fed  by  a  peat  fire, 
at  which  a  kindly  visaged  Kerry 
fisher-woman  sits  knitting.  There 
is  a  bed  covered  with  a  patch- 
work quilt,  in  every  corner,  and 
despite    this    baneful     fact,    the 


dwelling  has  the  cosy  air  of  a 
well-loved  home.  The  religious 
emblemism  so  dear  to  the  Irish 
appears  in  the  colored  Madonna 
picture  pinned  against  the  wall.  A 
world  of  good  feeling  is  expressed 
in  the  fervent  "God  bless  ye,  sir," 
with  which  the  old  woman  closes 
the  door  upon  the  manager. 

The  pretty,  red-tiled,  bay-win- 
dowed building  alongside  the  cot- 
tage contains  four  bright  little 
rooms,  including  a  kitchen  with 
model  range,  and  a  pantry.  These, 
with  half  an  acre  of  ground,  are 
let  to  Messrs.  Maclinton's  work- 
people for  two  shillii|p^  per  week. 

With  a  glance  at  the  model  cow- 
sheds, the  cottages  where  the  col- 
leens dwell  under  the  supervision 
of  a  matron,  and  a  flying  visit  to 
the  vegetarian  restaurant  with  its 
airy,  picturesque  interior — where 
the  colleens  and  boys  trip  it  in  im- 
promptu    "Barney-dance"     after 
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supper — we  retraverse  Main 
street.  Passing  the  village  post- 
office,  the  linen-loom  factory,  the 
carpet  and  lace-makers'  dwellings, 
and  the  buildings  already  men- 
tioned, we  notice  near  the  en- 
trance— the  opposite  side  to  where 
we  passed  in — a  long,  low,  white- 
washed building,  thatched  with 
straw.  With  its  three  windows 
and  its  divided  door  "to  keep  out 
the  pigs,"  it  is  a  typical  yeoman's 
dwelling,   and   is   a   practical   re- 


lack  adequate  sleeping  space,  as 
there  is  a  roomy  loft  above.  Out 
of  this  is  the  family  living-room. 
With  earthen  floor,  cobbled 
hearth,  time-mellowed  rafters  and 
quaint  old  furniture,  it  is  fraught 
with  what  is  typical  of  the  Ireland 
of  the  past,  in  the  sacred  atmos- 
phere of  home.  The  primitive 
stair,  leading  to  the  loft,is  brought 
from  the  original  dwelling,  and  so 
is  the  deal  dresser  with  its  carved 
shelf.    There  is  on  view  a  formid- 
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erection  of  the  home  of  the  ances- 
tors of  the  late  President  McKin- 
ley,  the  door,  windows,  rafters, 
etc.,  having  been  conveyed  from 
the  original  dwelling  to  Conagher, 
Co.  Antrim.  Through  a  wicket 
we  pass  by  a  side-door  into  the 
interior,  which  has  two  main 
rooms.  The  first  of  these,  like  the 
fisher-family's  apartment,  is  chief- 
ly given  over  to  heirlooms  by  way 
of  family  beds,  each  with  its  treas- 
ured quilt,  or  curtains  of  home- 
spun linen.  The  McKinley  fam- 
ily   probably    did    not,  however. 


able  shillelah,  once  the  property 
of  McKinley's  grandfather,  and, 
most  eloquent  of  all,  an  old-fash- 
ioned rockety  cradle.  The  peat 
fire  sheds  a  soft  radiance,  and 
shadows  cast  in  the  dim  illumina- 
tion of  tallow  candles  fill  the 
room.  Somehow  the  refrain  of 
"Off  to  Philadelphia"  returns  to 
us.  .  .  Supposing,  some  night 
when  the  wind's  brave  trumpet- 
sound  seemed  suddenly  lost  in  the 
Banshee's  wail,  to  the  family  gath- 
ered round  the  hearth  could  have 
been  foretold  the  future :  that  a  de- 
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scendant  of  the  lad  setting  forth  tells  us  that,  while  Irish  on  the 

to  seek  his  fortune  should  become  father's  side,  William  McKinley 

the  head  of  a  great  nation — and  was  a  product  of  the  blent  races 

then,    the    tragic    sequel.      But  of  Britain,  to  which  perhaps  was 

thought  is  merged  into  mightier  largely  due  his  greatness.    And  it 

harmonies,    and     we     recall    the  is  in  suggestion  of  this  fact — the 

grand  old  hymn  that  was  sung  at  mutual  benefit  that  must  accrue 

the  memorial  service  for  the  slain  from  a  cordial  co-operation  of  the 

president,  when  St.  Paul's  cathe-  qualities   of  the   quick,   versatile 

dral  was  packed  beyond  its  stand-  Celt  with  the  concentrated  ener- 

ing  capacity,  and  "Our  God,  our  gies  of  the  reflective  Anglo-Saxon, 

Help  in  ages  past,"  throbbed  from  that  "Ballymaclinton"  will     have 

thousands  of  throats.  its  most  far-reaching  fulfilment. 
A  genealogical  chart  on  the  wall 


February. 

Josephine  Spencer. 

Skies  that  weep,  and  crackle  curses. 
Winds  that  whine  and  wheeze. 

Sun  that  stays  apart  and  nurses 
Spleenful  mutinies; 

Earth  that  sulks  in  sackcloth— -sodden 

Field  and  plain  and  hill. 
All  the  air  and  globe  o'ertrodden 

By  a  sense  of  ill ;  -  _  .. 

Trees   with   limbs  that   creak  and  hurtle — 

Naked  willow  arms. 
Knot-kneed  branches,  trunks  turned  turtle 

To  the  driving  storms ; 

Paths  with  traps  of  sunken  puddles, 

Roads,  with  ruts,  like  sieves. 
Roofs,  with  soot  and  sleet  inmuddles, 

Dripping,  muddy  eaves. 

Slush  of  snow  and  soaking  ground  things, 

Mixed  in  drabish  slaw. 
This  the  state  your  season  round  brings- 

February  thaw ! 
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"Say,  Steve,  d'ye  think  I  can  buy 
an  awful  ugly  valentine  for  five 
cents?" 

Steve  Hunter  gave  a  queer, 
short  laugh,  and  shoved  another 
forkful  of  hay  into  the  manger  in 
front  of  Black  Prince  before  he 
turned  to  the  angry  little  figure 
standing  just  inside  the  big  barn 
door. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter,  Billy?'' 
he  asked,  good  niaturedly.  "Have 
you  and  your  best  girl  had  a  falling 
out?" 

"No,"  disdainfully,  "it's  Miss 
Summers.  I  saw  a  dandy  in  the 
store  window  when  I  come  from 
school  last  night,  and  if  you  don't 
think  it'll  be  more'n  a  nickel.  I'll 
send  her  that  one.  My  golly,  but 
I  bet  she'll  be  mad!  Won't  it  be 
fierce  to  see  her!  It  was  a  dress- 
maker, you  know,  with  long  scis- 
sors, a  hook  nose,  and  false  hair. 
Do  you  think  that'ud  be  the  thing 
or  would  you  send  her  the  one  with 
the  waist  like  a  wasp?'' 

"For  Marian  Summers!  Why, 
Billy  boy,  what  an  idea!  I  always 
understood  that  you  thought  her  the 
very  nicest  girl  around." 

"So  I  did,  but  my  mind's  changed. 
I  think  she's  the  meanest  old 
thing  that  ever  growed,  and  I 
wish  mother'd  never  let  her  come 
here  to  sew  again.  She  made  me 
get  a  lickin'  this  mornin' — least- 
ways it  was  mostly  her  fault," 
V  twisting  and  untwisting  the  long 
fringe  of  his  woolen  muffler,  and 
swallowing  hard  before  adding, 
"I  wanted  some  pictures  to  make 
a  pretty  valentine  for — for  some- 
one, and  was  cuttin'  a  few  out  of 
that  big  book  of  views  that  sister 


brought  with  her  from  Californ;-. 
when  of  course  along  comes  Miss 
Summers.  Seems  like  girls  alius 
has  to  come  sneakin'  around  when 
a  fellew  don't  want  'em.  And 
when  she  seen  what  I  was  doin' 
she  squealed  out,  *Oh  Mrs.  Hunter, 
come  and  see  what  this  dreadful 
boy  has  done !'  and  then,  of  course, 
mother  come  runnin'  in,  and  sis- 
ter, too,  and— I" — 

"Did  it  hurt  very  much,  Billy?" 

"No,  it  didn't,"  heroically,  "but 
I'll  get  even  with  her,  see  if  I 
don't,"  and  little  seven-year-old 
Billy  Hunter  picked  up  his  books 
and  marched  off  to  school,  with 
the  spirit  of  revenge  very  strong 
within  his  juvenile  breast.  Lean- 
ing against  the  barnyard  fence, 
his  big  brother  Steve  watched  the 
small  form  until  it  disappeared 
from  view  behind  a  huge  snow 
drift,  a  smile  of  amusement  in  his 
pleasant  dark  eyes. 

"Queer  little  shaver,"  he  said, 
softly  to  himself.  "He'll  forget 
all  about  his  grievance  before  he 
reaches  school,  and  buy  candy 
with  his  money." 

"Isn't  it  beautiful  out  doors  this 
morning?" 

Qose  at  his  elbow  the  words  were 
spoken,  and  with  a  start  the  young 
man  turned  to  confront  the  speaker. 
Marian  Summers  was  a  pretty  girl, 
and  standing  with  the  bright  rays  of 
the  February  sun  falling  full  upon 
her  upturned  face,  and  giving  a 
glint  of  gold  to  the  shining  braids 
of  brown  hair  coiled  round  and 
round  her  shapely  head,  she  made 
as  fair  a  picture  of  winsome  girlish- 
ness  as  ever  confounded  the  heart 
of  bashful  lover. 
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"Why,  Steve,"  she  said,  lifting  a 
pair  of  laughing  eyes  to  his  face, 
which  turned  scarlet  under  her 
glance,  "I  believe  I  startled  you, 
didn't  I  r 

He  nodded,  for  the  moment  ren- 
dered speechless  by  the  nearness  of 
the  girl  he  had  worshiped  at  a  dis- 
tance for  so  long. 

"I  was  thinking,"  he  said,  some- 
what sheepishly,  "and  the  snow  is 
so  soft  and  deep  I  didn't  hear  you 
coming." 

"Yes,  isn't  everything  lovely,"  in- 
dicating by  a  sweep  of  her  small 
brown  hands  the  level,  glistening 
fields,  the  ice-covered  streams,  and 
distant  white  crusted  mountains. 
"Do  you  remember  that  song  we 
used  to  sing  at  school,  Steve?" 

"Earth  has  donned  its  fairest  robing, 
Tis  the  bridal  of  the  year; 

On  her  bosom  flash  the  diamonds 
In  the  sunshine,  pure  and  clear." 

"I  always  think  of  that  on  a  day 
like  this.  But,  dear  me,  I  forget 
what  a  hurry  I  am  in !  I  heard  you 
telling  your  mother  that  you  intend- 
ed driving  into  town  this  morning  in 
the  cutter.  Will  you  do  a  small  er- 
rand at  the  store  for  me  while  you 
are  there?  that  is  if  it  won't  be  giv- 
ing you  too  much  trouble,"  she 
added,  smiling  so  sweetly  into  his 
face  that  the  warm  blood  again 
rushed  even  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 

He  wanted  to  say  that  to  be  al- 
lowed to  always  do  her  bidding 
would  afford  him  more  pleasure 
than  anything  else  in  the  world,  but 
somehow,  the  words  stuck  in  his 
throat,  and  he  could  only  nod  his 
head  stiffly. 

"I  have  written  the  things  down 
here,"  she  went  on,  handing  him  a 
small  memorandum  slip,  which  she 
took  from  the  tiny  pocket  of  her 
white  apron.  "Just  a  piece  of  gilt 
paper,  some  Cupid  heads  and  a 
few  other  things  that  will  go  to  the 


making  of  a  gorgeous  valentine  for 
Billy.  Poor  little  fellow !  He  was 
trying  to  make  one  himself  this 
morning  to  send  to  little  AUie  Al- 
der, and  I  guess  I  was  the  means  of 
getting  him  into  trouble  over  it,  so 
I  must  try  to  make  amends  to  him 
in  some  way — " 

"Yes,  I  know,"  interrupted  Steve, 
the  daring  thought  which  just  then 
occurred  to  him  making  his  small 
brother's  voice  seem  of  no  import- 
ance. "Perhaps  I  may  not  get  the 
things  to  suit  you,"  he  said,  with  a 
boldness  that  surprised  himself, 
"Don't  you  think  you  had  better 
ride  into  town  with  me  and  see 
about  them  ?  We  need  not  be  gone 
long,  you  know — the  sleighing  is 
capital,  and  I  think  you  would  en- 
joy it." 

"Thank  you  so  much,  Steve,  but 
I  can't  go,"  she  answered  simply.  "I 
must  finish  yuur  sister's  dress  this 
afternoon;  she  wants  it  for  the 
party  over  at  Marsh's  tonight." 

And  then  big,  bashful  Steve 
Hunter  did  something  which  sur- 
prised himself  still  more.  Bending, 
he  gently  laid  his  hand  over  the 
girl's  fingers  as  they  rested  upon  the 
top  rail  of  the  fence  beside  them. 

"Marian,"  he  said,  awkwardly, 
— "if  I  could  have  my  own  way  you 
should  never  do  another  stitch  of 
that  hateful  sewing  again  for  any- 
one." 

The  pretty  face  so  close  to  his 
own  colored  rosily.  "Thank  you, 
Steve,"  she  said,  softly,  a  grateful 
light  in  her  gray  eyes,  "that  is  kind 
of  you  to  say  that."  Then  the  hand 
was  withdrawn,  and  with  a  bright 
little  nod  she  hurried  up  the  path 
to  the  house. 

Steve  watched  her  out  of  sight, 
then,  going  back  into  the  barn,  seat- 
ed himself  upon  a  box  inside  the 
door  and  proceeded  to  think  things 
out. 

"I  believe  she  likes  me  a  little," 
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he  thought,  "and— I— I— the  Lord 
knows  what  will  become  of  me 
if  she  should  say  no  when  I  ask 
her.  When  I  ask  her,"  he  repeated, 
slowly,  doubtfully.  In  an  instant 
afterwards  he  jerked  himself  to  his 
feet,  and  drawing  his  powerful 
young  figure  to  its  full  height,  cast 
his  eyes  down  over  his  long  length 
of  limb  with  a  look  of  half  scorn, 
half  pity. 

"Fm  big  enough,  and  strong 
enough  if  that  was  all  that's  need- 
ed," he  muttered  savagely,  "and 
there  isn't  a  man  in  the  place  can 
say  I  ever  lacked  for  courage,  but 
just  the  same,  before  that  little  slip 
of  a  girl  I  am  the  weakest  coward 
living.  And  the  first  thing  I  know 
some  other  fellow  will  come  along 
and  whisp  her  away  right  from  un- 
der my  eyes,  and  then  what  shall  I 
do?  What  shall  I  do?"  he  repeated 
weakly,  aghast  at  the  bare  possibil- 
ity of  the  thing.  Suddenly  a  bright 
idea  flashed  across  his  troubled 
thoughts  and  he  grasped  at  it  eag- 
erly. 

"Queer  I  never  thought  of  that 
before/'  he  said,  softly,  a  great 
weight  seeming  to  lift  itself  from 
his  shoulders.  "I'll  write  and  tell 
her  all  about  it,  better  than  I  could 
do  in  any  other  way  in  a  thousand 
years.  Why,  it'll  be  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world,"  and  in  a  vastly  re- 
lieved frame  of  mind  he  whistled 
merrily  as  he  went  back  to  his  work. 

Ever  since  her  parents  had  died, 
a  few  years  before,  leaving  her  en- 
tirely without  means,  Marian  Sum- 
mers had  bravely  supported  herself 
by  sewing  for  the  different  families 
of  the  neighborhood.  She  was  giv- 
en a  place  to  live  with  an  aged  aunt, 
but  usually  stayed  at  the  homes  of 
those  who  employed  her. 

Thus  it  was  that  she  had  been  liv- 
ing for  the  past  month  at  the  com- 
fortable Hunter  farm  house,  where 


her  coming  was  always  greeted  with 
delight  by  the  younger  members  of 
the  household,  and  with  pleasure  by 
the  older  ones,  who  loved  and  treat- 
ed her  as  one  of  themselves. 

Stella,  Steve's  sister,  was  to  be 
married  in  the  spring  and  during 
her  stay,  Marian  had  been  kept  busy 
making  dresses,  piles  of  fine  dainty 
lingerie,  and  other  pretty  things  for 
the  bridal  outfit.  The  task  was  now 
nearly  finished,  and  a  day  or  two 
longer  would  see  the  little  seam- 
stress located  at  some  other  place, 
where,  in  all  likelihood,  she  would 
not  receive  the  kind  consideration  . 
which  she  found  so  pleasant  at  the 
Hunter  home. 

But  she  was  not  thinking  of  these 
things  as  she  plied  her  needle,  with 
happy  little  bursts  of  song  breaking 
from  her  lips  now  and  then.  Under 
her  armor  of  maidenly  reserve  Mar- 
ian loved  Steve  Hunter  dearly,  and 
with  a  woman's  quick  intuition  of 
such  things  felt  that  he  was  not  in- 
different to  her.  She  was  not  a 
scheming  girl,  by  any  means,  and 
had  no  worldly  idea  of  marriage, 
but  sometimes,  when  discouraged  or 
unhappy  over  her  hard  lot,  she 
thought  with  longing  of  the  day 
when  Steve  might  ask  her  to  be- 
come his  wife,  and  she  could  give 
up  this  life  of  drudgery  for  a  happy 
one  with  the  man  she  loved.  In  all 
this  she  felt  there  was  nothing  un- 
maidenly,  for  her  little  secret  was 
all  her  own,  Steve,  least  of  all,  sus- 
pecting its  existence.  And  since  the 
little  scene  at  the  barn  that  morn- 
ing, her  heart  had  been  singing  joy- 
ously, for  her  ')eautiful  dream  some- 
how seemed  nearer  realization  than 
ever  before. 

Meanwhile,  up  in  his  room,  poor 
Steve  was  wrestling  with  his  first 
love  letter.  It  was  not  such  an  easy 
matter  as  he  had  at  first  thought  it 
would  be,  but  after  many  vain  at- 
tempts, and  tearing  up  numberless 
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sheets  of  paper,  he.  finally  penned 
the  following: 

"Dear  Marian: — ^You  will  probably 
be  surprised  at  my  addressing  you  so, 
but  I  have  been  wanting  to  ask  you 
something  for  a  long  time,  and  take 
this  means  of  doing  it.  You  must  al- 
ready know  that  I  love  you,  and  that 
my  greatest  earthly  ambition  is  to 
call  you  my  wife.  I  shall  love  you 
forever,  whether  you  love  me  or  not, 
and  no  one  can  ever  be  more  anxious 
to  make  life  happy  for  you  than  I  am. 
Will  you  let  me  try  to  do  it?  Will 
you  write  and  tell  me  so — tell  me 
that  you  will  be  my  wife?  If  this 
cannot  be,  please  do  not  answer  this 
at  all,  and  I  shall  understand.  I  do 
not  think  I  could  bear  to  receive  a 
refusal  from  you.  I  shall  await  your 
reply  with  greater  anxiety  than  I  ever 
•felt  before  in  my  life. 

Yours  forever, 

Steve." 

And  then  the  big,  shy  fellow,  not 
daring  to  give  it  to  her  himself, 
sealed  the  note  in  fear  and  trem- 
bling, and  posted  it. 

As  for  Billy's  valentine,  he  had 
not  forgotten  it,  as  Steve  expected. 
On  his  way  to  school,  he  stopped 
at  the  candy  store,  and  marching 
past  the  sweets  displayed  so  tempt- 
ingly, purchased  the  valentine  of  his 
choice.  Buttoning  the  absurd  thing 
in  his  pocket  he  proceeded  on  his 
way,  and  during  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion of  school  managed  to  address, 
in  mysterious  hieroglyphics,  an  en- 
velope, which  he  had  abstracted 
from  Steve's  desk  that  morning. 

Carefully  placing  the  valentine 
within,  he  sealed  it,  and  dropping  it 
into  a  corner  box  on  the  way  home, 
felt  that  he  had  done  all  that  an  in- 
jured boy  could  do  to  avenge  him- 
self. 

But  in  the  first  place  the  envelope 
had  no  stamp  on  it,  and  secondly, 
its  address,  "MisSumers,"  written 
all  in  one  word,  might  have  been 
Hebrew  for  all  anyone  could  make 
of  it,  and  instead  of  filling  the  little 


dressmaker's  heart  with  anguish, 
it  was  in  a  fair  way  of  not  reaching- 
her. 

Therefore  Billy  need  not  have 
been  so  remorseful,  when,  on  reach- 
ing home,  Marian  called  him  to  her 
side,  and  displaying  the  material 
which  Steve  had  purchased  for  her, 
promised,  after  supper,  to  help  him 
make  the  prettiest  valentine  "ever 
was"  for  his  little  lady  love.  Poor 
little  Billy — he  surely  felt  a  guilty 
wretch  indeed ! 

"If  I  only  hadn't  sent  it,"  he  kept 
repeating.  "If  I  only  hadn't  sent 
it.  She's  the  sweetest  girl  in  town, 
and  I  don't  know  what  I'll  do  if  it 
should  make  her  cry. 

And  Billy  could  have  cried,  he 
was  so  sorry.  That  night,  after  he 
had  gone  to  bed,  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  presented  itself  to  him 
which  he  thought  was  great. 

Sometimes  the  postman  came 
early  in  the  morning.  If  his  val- 
entine should  arrive  before  school 
time  he  could  intercept  it,  and  so 
undo  his  desperate  deed  of  revenge 
and  anger.  And  so  it  was  a  very 
anxious,  worried  little  boy  who 
watched  outside  the  gate  in  the 
snow  next  morning,  and  just  as  the 
school  bell  was  ringing,  spied  the 
postman  coming  around  the  comer. 

Quickly  Billy  ran  towards  the 
man  as  he  approached.  "If  there's 
any  mail  for  anyone  at  our  house 
I'll  take  it,"  he  said,  breathlessly. 

"Here's  one  for  Miss  Summers; 
they  tell  me  she's  stoppin'  at  your 
place,"  was  the  gruff  answer,  and 
delivering  it  into  the  eager  little 
hands,  the  postman  vanished. 

And  Billy  thought  he  had  cap- 
tured his  own  valentine! 

He  was  about  to  tear  it  to  pieces 
without  stopping  to  look  at  it,  but 
hearing  one  of  his  schoolmates  com- 
ing up  behind  him,  he  crammed  it 
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deep  down  into  his  jacket  pocket, 
with  an  intense  feeling  of  relief. 

That  night  the  boy  was  very  hap- 
py, and  Marian,  sitting  opposite  him 
at  table,  never  guessed  what  lay  be- 
neath his  brown  jacket,  even  when 
she  saw  the  white  tip  of  the  en- 
velope showing  above  the  pocket. 
Alas!  What  poor,  short-sighted 
mortals  we  are ;  half  the  time  living 
in  ignorance  of  what  is  most  im- 
portant to  our  lives  because  of  a 
closed  door,  a  sealed  letter,  or  a 
mute  tongue. 

Of  Steve,  Marian  had  seen  but  lit- 
tle that  day.  After  breakfast  he  and 
his  father,  taking  their  dinner  with 
them,  had  gone  to  the  lower  field  to 
fell  trees,  returning  just  before 
nightfall.  It  was  dark  outside  and 
the  lamp  in  the  big  kitchen  was 
burning  brightly  when  Steve  came 
in,  seeing  Marian  standing  alone, 
near  one  of  the  windows,  he  went 
quickly  to  her  side. 

"Marian,"  was  all  he  said,  but  the 
girl  started  at  the  new  quality  in  his 
tone. 

"What  is  it,  Steve?"  she  asked, 
turning  quickly,  "I  did  not  hear  you 
come  in." 

For  answer,  he  came  still  nearer, 
and  bending  down  looked  eagerly, 
anxiously  into  her  surprised  face; 
his  own  growing  momentarily  red- 
der and  redder. 

"Have  you  anything  to  say  to  me, 
Marian?"  he  whispered,  "I  can't 
wait  until  morning ;  tell  it  to  me  to- 
night." 

"Why,Steve,"  she  laughed,  think- 
ing how  queerly  he  was  acting,  "of 
course  I  haven't  anything  to  say  to 
you — ^that  is  an)rthing  in  particular." 

He  stood  still  for  a  moment,  and 
she  noticed  wonderingly  that  all  the 
red  died  slowly  out  of  his  face,  leav- 
ing him  with  a  white,  tired  look. 

"Are  you  sure?"  The  words  came 
slowly.  "I — I — ^thought  perhaps — 
you  are  quite  sure  then  that  yoq 


haven't  anything  particular  to  say 
to  me?" 

"Quite  sure,  Steve,"  she  answer- 
ed, with  a  cool  little  nod,  thinking 
he  meant  to  tease  her.  "Why  should 
I  have  anything  of  importance  to 
say  to  you  tonight  any  more  than 
yesterday,  or  the  day  before?" 

To  her  surprise  he  turned  with- 
out another  word  and  pulling  his 
hat  low  over  his  eyes,  strode  from 
the  room,  and  a  minute  later  the 
outside  door  closed  behind  him,  and 
she  saw  him  no  more  that  night. 

The  next  day,  having  finished  her 
work,  Marian  packed  her  trunk  and 
departed  for  another  place  where 
her  services  were  wanted,  and  the 
same  afternoon  the  Hunter  family 
was  thrown  into  a  state  of  dismay, 
and  consternation  by  Steve's  grave 
announcement  that  he  believed  he'd 
go  off  to  the  mines,  or  somewhere, 
to  work  for  awhile. 

Old  Mr.  Hunter  rose  from  his 
seat  by  the  fireside,  and  laid  a  trem- 
bling hand  upon  the  arm  of  his  stal- 
wart son.  "Why,  lad,  ain't  we  been 
treatin'  you  square?  H  it's  more  of 
the  profits  from  the  place  you're 
wantin',  why  I  guess  we  can  man- 
age it  all  right.  You  know,  boy,  I 
always  reckoned  that  when  you  got 
ready  to  settle  down,  you  should 
have  the  upper  eighty,  and  a  fine 
house  fixed  up  to  live  in.  But  maybe 
I've  been  kind  of  slow  in  sharin'  up 
with  you,  and  you'd  rather  have  it 
now,  is  that  it,  Steve?" 

"No,  father,  no !"  earnestly  denied 
the  young  man.  "You've  always 
been  more  liberal  and  kind  to  me 
than  I  deserved.  But  somehow, 
folks,  I  am  tired  of  staying  around 
here — the  place  seems  dull,  and 
lonely  lately,  and  if  you  and  mother 
are  willing  I  should  like  to  try  a 
change.  Of  course  I  shall  be  glad 
to  come  back  some  day,  for  a  fel- 
low couldn't  very  well  ask  for  a 
better  bom^;  eh,  mother?" 
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He  had  always  been  a  good  son, 
and  he  had  his  desire  and  departed, 
without  even  going  to  bid  Marian 
Summers  good-bye. 

For  many  nights  afterwards  the 
girl  cried  herself  to  sleep.  "I  was 
foolish  enough  to  think  he  cared  for 
me,"  she  thought,  bitterly.  "Perhaps 
it  was  because  of  my  poverty  that 
he  shunned  me  so  at  the  last."  And 
it  was  a  different  Marian  that  bent 
over  her  work,  with  quiet,  grave 
face,  and  lips  that  no  longer  bub- 
bled over  with  song  and  laughter. 

Poor  little  Billy !  A  month  or  so 
after  Steve's  departure,  an  epidemic 


of  scarlet  fever  swept  over  the 
town,  bringing  sorrow  and  desola- 
tion to  many  a  household.  Billy 
contracted  the  dread  disease  at 
school  and  a  few  days  later  was  ten- 
derly laid  to  rest  in  a  sunny  spot 
on  the  hillside,  where  the  young- 
grass  was  just  beginning  to  show- 
above  the  ground.  And  the  sorrow- 
ing mother  reverently  packed  the 
brown  jacket  away  in  a  trunk  up- 
stairs, with  several  others,  sacred 
relics  of  the  dear  little  life  cut  so 
short. 

(to   BE   CONCLUDED.) 

-J 


Anecdotes  of  Lincoln. 


A  woman  is  said  to  have  imperi- 
ously said  to  Lincoln,  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  must  give  me  a  colonel's 
commission  for  my  son.  Sir,  I  de- 
mand it  not  as  a  favor  but  as  a 
right.  Sir,  my  grandfather  fought 
at  Lexington.  Sir,  my  uncle  was 
the  only  man  who  did  not  run  away 
at  Bladensburg.  Sir,  my  father 
fought  at  New  Orleans,  and  my 
husband  was  killed  at  Monterey." 
"I  guess,  madam,"  Lincoln  replied, 
dryly ,"your  family  has  done  enough 
for  the  country.  It  is  time  to  give 
somebody  else  a  chance." 

"They  say  I  tell  a  great  many  sto- 
ries," the  president  said  to  a  friend. 
I  reckon  I  do,  hut  I  have  found  in 
the  course  of  a  long  experience,  that 
common  people" — repeating  the 
words — "common  people,  take  thent 
as  they  run,  are  more  easily  influ- 
enced and  informed  through  the 
medium  of  a  broad  illustration  than 
in  any  other  way,  and  as  to  what 
the  hypercritical  few  may  think,  I 
don't  care." 


The  reasonable  man  has  long 
since  agreed  that  intemperance  is 
one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  great- 
est, of  all  evils  among  mankind. 

Honesty. — After  listening  care- 
fully to  the  statement  of  his  case 
by  a  client,  Mr.  Lincoln  said :  "Yes, 
there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  but 
that  I  can  gain  your  case  for  you.  I 
can  set  a  whole  neighborhood  at 
loggerheads;  I  can  distress  a  wid- 
owed mother  and  her  six  fatherless 
children,  and  thereby  get  for  you 
six  hundred  dollars  which  rightful- 
ly belongs,  it  appears  to  me,  as  much 
to  the  woman  and  her  children  as  it 
does  to  you.  You  must  remember 
that  some  things  that  are  legally 
right  are  not  morally  right.  I  shall 
not  take  your  case,  but  will  give  you 
a  little  advice,  for  which  I  charge 
you  nothing.  You  seem  to  be  a 
sprightly,  energetic  m^n.  I  would 
advice  you  to  try  your  hand  at  mak- 
iftf^  six  hundred  dollars  some  other 
^cav." 
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Address  all  communications   in  this  department  to  Question  Box, 
Room   535   Constitution  Building. 


Will  you  please  tell  me  how  to  clean 
water  bottles  and  nursing  bottles. — 
Young  Housewife, 

A  tablespoonful  of  coarse  salt  with  a 
little  water  is  a  good  cleanser.  If  your 
water  bottle  has  been  long  corroded  add 
some  washing  soda  with  the  salt.  The 
best  nursing  bottles  are  the  wide- 
mouthed  ones  with  large  nipple.  They 
can  be  cleaned  the  same  as  a  tumbler. 

My  little  girl  is  disposed  to  stoop  or 
become  round  shouldered.  Can  you  sug- 
gest a  simple  cure?    — Mary  W. 

Balancing  or  carrying  light  weights  on 
the  head,  such  as  a  book,  with  the 
shoulders  thrown  back,  will  do  more  to 
straighten  a  child  disposed  to  stoop  than 
many  of  the  fancy  appliances.  Of  course 
some  children  may  have  disease  of  the 
spine  which  will  require  skillful  surgical 
treatment. 

Can  you  give  me  a  simple  remedy  for 
catarrh  ? — Susie. 

From  the  experience  of  many  persons 
a  solution  of  salt  and  water  will  cure 
nasal  catarrh.  Dissolve  a  tablespoonful 
of  salt  in  a  little  less  than  a  pint  of 
water  and  snuff  a  little  up  the  nose  sev- 
eral times  a  day. 

1  am  living  in  the  country  and  am 
frequently  troubled  with  felons  on  my 
fingers.  Can  you  suggest  something  to 
give  relief  quickly? — Margaret. 

When  you  first  feel  that  prickling  sen- 
9alion  which  indicates  a  felon  com- 
ing, dip  the  finger  quickly  ten  or  fif- 
teen times  in  a  cup  of  boiling  water. 
Repeat  this  several  times  during  the 
day.  It  will  usually  check  the  gath- 
ring.  If,  however,  it  goes  on,  use  the 
following:  Heat  four  spoonsful  of 
vinegar  and  one  spoonful  of  salt  peter 
together  until  dissolved,  then  thicken 
with  wheat  bran,  and  apply  as  a  poultice. 
Change  often  and  in  twenty-four  hours 
M  will  draw  to  a  head. 


How  can  I  use  the  bleached  leaves, 
outside  stalks  and  roots  of  celery  to 
save  them. — Mrs.  M. 

Some  can  be  used  to  flavor  soup  or  to 
make  celery  soup;  but  as  you  probably 
have  an  abundance  at  this  time  of  year, 
wash  the  stalks  and  leaves  well,  scrape 
the  roots  and  clean  thoroughly,  then 
spread  on  a  clean  tin  and  set  in  a  warm 
oven.  When  perfectly  dry,  powder  and 
pack  in  a  glass  jar  to  be  used  to  flavor 
soups,   sauces,  etc. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  curl  os- 
trich plumes  at  home. — Sadie. 

Put  some  red  hot  coals  of  fire  on  a 
shovel,  sprinkle  with  brown  sugar,  and 
hold  the  plumes  in  the  smoke.  A  little 
salt  sprinkled  on  the  stove  and  the 
plumes  held  over  them  will  restore  the 
curl  also. 

The  drawers  of  my  dresser  and  chif- 
fonier are  very  hard  to  open  and  shut. 
What  can  I  do  to  remedy  them  ? — Mrs.S. 

Rub  either  wax  or  soap  on  the  edge  of 
each  drawer  and  slide.  This  is  also  ef- 
fective with  the  old-fashioned  table  leaf, 
which  often  creaks  when  putting  up.  Rub 
soap  on  place  where  friction  occurs  and 
you  will  have  no  more  trouble. 

What  is  the  cheapest  and  best  cleanser 
for  sinks  and  tSips?— Country  Cousin. 

Kerosene  is  good,  or  dry  baking  soda 
on  a  damp  cloth.  This  is  especially  ef- 
fective to  remove  the  dirt  that  collects  on 
a  hath  tub  after  using  water  that  is  a  lit- 
tle hard.  It  will  not  injure  the  enamel. 
Much  time  will  be  saved  if  you  keep  a 
small  can  of  soda  in  your  bath  room,  a 
can  with  holes  in  lid,  and  use  just  a  lit- 
tle each  day.  For  brass  taps: — After 
squeezing  the  juice  from  a  lemon  use  the 
rind  to  clean  your  taps.  Rub  thoroughly 
with  lemon  rind,  then  put  just  a  sprinkle 
of  Dutch  cleaner,  soda,  or  any  whiting 
on  (lamp  cloth  and  rub  a  minute.  It 
works   like  magic. 
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An  Indian  Dinner  Party. 

James  H,  Martineau. 


The  Paheed  Indians  living  in  the 
valley  of  the  Little  Salt  Laike  had 
given  considerable  trouble  and  loss 
by  stealing  cattle.  It  was  thought 
wise,  in  the  summer  of  1852, 
to  give  the  tribe  a  dinner,  hop- 
ing thus  to  make  them  more  friend- 
ly and  quit  their  depredations.  So 
an  invitation  was  given  them,  and  at 
the  appointed  time  a  large  number 
assembled  at  Parowan  fort.  A 
long  table  made  of  boards  placed 
upon  trestles  and  big  enough  for 
all,  was  laden  with  an  abundance  of 
the  best  we  could  furnish,  consisting 
of  a  variety  of  vegetables,  but  no 
meat  or  groceries  of  any  kind,  the 
latter  being  unknown  in  the  colony. 
And  meat  was  something  we  could 
eat  not  oftener  than  once  in  three 
or  four  months.  President  Young 
had  counseled  us  not  to  hunt  game, 
for  that  belonged  of  right  to  the  na- 
tives ;  no  one  thought  for  a  moment 
of  killing  a  cow,  and  a  work  ox  was 
safe  as  long  as  he  could  pull  a 
plow.  But  occasionally  a  jack-rab- 
bit became  a  victim,  the  excuse  be- 
ing offered  that  he  had  damaged 
someone's  garden. 

But  the  absence  of  meat  did  not 
trouble  our  guests.  They  hugelv 
enjoyed  the  dinner  as  a  great  nov- 
elty, and  ate  until  they  could  eat  no 
more.  When  told  they  could  carry 
away  all  the  food  left,  their  joy  was 
full,  and  they  quickly  disposed  of 
everything^.  But  one  fellow  for  a 
few  moments  was  puzzled.  Much 
of  the  food  was  summer  squash, 
cooked  quite  thin  and  mushy.    This 


Indian  had  two  pans  nearly  full 
which  he  wanted,  but  had  no  kettle 
or  dish  in  which  to  take  it  But 
"Necessity,  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion," gave  him  an  idea.  He  wore 
buckskin  leggmgs,  reaching  up 
nearly  to  his  hips,  and  fastened  to 
his  belt.  Taking  off  one  legging, 
he  tied  a  string  around  the  lower 
end,  thus  making  a  bag  into  which 
his  squaw  poured  the  squash,  and 
carried  it  away  in  triumph,  as  a  se- 
rious difliculty  skilfully  overcome. 

After  dinner  the  chief,  Kanarrah, 
made  a  speech,  saying  the  Mormons 
were  good  to  his  people  and  he 
hoped  they  would  overlook  the 
stealing  his  people  had  done,  and 
explained  their  temptations  by  say- 
ing, "You  plenty  bread,  plenty  cow, 
plenty  horse,  plenty  everything.  Me 
nothing,  no  bread,  no  cow,  no  noth- 
ing, but  all  time  hungry,  squaw  and 
papoose  all  time  hungry.  But  we 
no  more  steal  cattle." 

President  John  C.  L.  Smith  then 
made  a  speech,  telling  the  Indians  to 
learn  to  work,  to  be  industrious,  and 
live  and  do  like  the  Mormons,  say- 
ing if  they  would  do  so  they  would 
multiply  and  increase,  otherwise 
they  would  dwindle  away  and  die 
out,  and  in  a  few  years  none  would 
be  left. 

The  Indians  listened  attentively, 
and  we  all  thought  they  were  thor- 
oughly converted  until  Kanarrah,  in 
three  words,  upset  President 
Smith's  whole  argument.  Point- 
ing to  our  cemetery,  he  said,  "Who 
lie  there?"  For  the  natives  that  was 
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enough.  Every  grave  there  con- 
tained a  white  man — not  a  single 
Indian.  Not  one  of  us  could  find  a 
word  to  say.  Never  did  I  know 
three  words  to  produce  so  g^eat  an 
eflFect,  or  to  so  easily  overthrow  an 
argument. 

The  "talk"  being  over,  the  natives 
as  usual,  began  gambling,  using  a 
little  round  ball  of  wood,  held  first 
in  one  hand,  then  in  the  other,  as  the 
parties  sat  upon  the  ground  facing 
each  other.  If  the  other  could 
guess  rightly  which  hand  held  the 
ball  as  it  was  changed  from  hand 
to  hand,  he  gained  the  bet,  if  not, 
he  lost.  An  Indian  would  thus  gam- 
ble away  all  his  property,  even  his 
clothes,  and  then  gamble  his  wife  or 
child  away.  Such  a  thing  happened 
now.  An  Indian  had  thus  lost  his 
wife  and  told  her  to  go  with  her 
new  husband,  but  she  did  not  like 
him,  and  slipping  away  from  the 
crowd  quickly  entered  our  house — 
the  one  nearest  at  hand — and  hid, 
first  behind  the  door  and  under 
some  clothing  which  hung  there; 
then  in  a  moment  crept  under  the 
bed,  the  next  minute  crawling  out 
and  running  out  the  back  door  and 
down  into  a  small  cellar,  the  door  of 
which  was  open.  Scarcely  was  she 
thus  concealed  when  in  rushed  an 
Indian,  knife  in  hand,  his  face  like 
a  demon's.  Without  a  word  to  us 
he  looked  behind  the  door,  then  un- 
der the  bed,  then  he  tumbled  the 
bedding  to  see  if  she  could  be  hid- 
den there.  Not  finding  her,  but  cer- 
tain she  had  entered  our  house,  he 
rushed  out  the  back  way  and  went 
to  the  doorway  of  the  cellar.  See- 
ing the  place  was  empty,  he  did  not 
enter.  Had  he  done  so*  he  would 
have  seen  the  woman,  who  stood 
behind  the  door,  and  killed  her. 

The  Indian  next  rushed  to  the 
corral,  searched   it   carefully,   and 


then  went  to  the  next  one  adjoining, 
and  so  on  along  that  line  of  the  fort, 
determined  to  find  his  prey.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  squaw  showed  her 
sagacity,  by  following  him  up  front 
corral  to  corral,  quickly  going  to 
one  just  searched  by  him,  wHle  he 
went  on  to  another.  We  believed 
he  never  found  the  woman,  as  we 
never  heard  of  her  murder. 

During  all  this  time,  which  to  us 
was  one  of  much  excitement,  the 
other  Indian  seemed  as  unconcerned 
as  if  nothing  unusual  was  happen- 
ing. 

Upon  another  occasion  Mrs.  Mar- 
tineau,  returning  to  the  house  after 
a  short  absence,  saw  her  little 
daughter  Alvira  crouching  upon  the 
floor,  the  picture  of  deadly  terror, 
an  Indian  standing  with  tomahawk 
uplifted  over  her  head  as  if  about 
to  dash  out  her  brains.  Nerved 
with  the  mother-courage  of  a  lion- 
ess she  flew  upon  him,  jerked  him 
away  from  her  daughter,  and  beat 
him  so  soundly  that  he  was  glad  to 
get  loose  from  her  grasp  and  make 
an  inglorious  retreat.  Courageous 
while  the  struggle  was  on,  when  all 
dsinger  was  past  she  weakened  for 
a  few  moments.  The  Indians  had 
demanded  bread,  and  when  told 
there  was  none,  told  the  little  girl 
she  lied  and  said  he  would  kill  her. 
He  might  not  have  hurt  her,  but  In- 
dians, with  their  ungovernable  pas- 
sions, are  not  to  be  trusted  when 
they  are  enraged.  During  several 
years  of  the  early  settlement  of 
Utah,  especially  in  the  outer  settle- 
ments, incidents  of  startling  char- 
acter were  not  uncommon ;  but  un- 
accountable as  it  may  appear,  wom- 
en, afraid  of  a  little  innocent  mouse 
never  quailed  in  the  presence  of  an 
angry  savage,  even  if  he  stood  knife 
in  hand  threatening  instant  death. 
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Domestic  Science. 

Blanche  Caine, 
MACARONI. 


Macaroni  is  made  from  wheat  flour 
ground  from  special  varieties  of  wheat 
rich  in  gluten.  The  fliour  is  mixed 
with  hot  water  to  a  stiff  dough  and 
pressed  by  machinery  through  cylin- 
ders perforated  at  the  end  to  give  it 
its  characteristic  form.  It  is  then 
dried,  and  as  all  the  water  which  has 
been  added  is  evaporated,  its  compo- 
sition is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
wheat  flour  of  which  it  is  made.  It  is 
somewhat  more  expensive  than  bread 
and  slightly  less  digestible.  It  is  not 
only  on  account  of  its  nutritive  qual- 
ities that  it  is  valuable  in  the  dietary, 
but  because  of  the  variety  of  its  sat- 
isfactory combinations  with  other 
food  materials.  Being  deficient  in  pro- 
tein, macaroni  should  be  combined 
with  cheese  or  meat  to  make  a  well- 
balanced  dish.  This  fact  need  not  be 
considered  if  some  proteid  food  like 
meat  or  eggs  be  served  at  the  same 
meal.  Macaroni  and  cheese  is  a  good 
partial  substitute  for  meat. 

Tests  for  good  macaroni  are:  (1)  a 
creamy  color,  (2)  breaking  without 
splitting,  (3)  not  losing  its  tubular 
shape  nor  growing  pasty  when  cooked 
and  (4)  swelling  to  nearly  three  times 
its  bulk  when  boiled. 

Macaroni. 

Cook  in  boiling  salted  water  until 
tender,  twenty  to  forty  minutes,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  and  shape.  If 
drained  and  put  in  cold  water  for  a 
short  time  it  will  keep  its  shape  with- 
out sticking  together.  Then  it  may 
be  cut  in  rintrs  for  soup  or  short  sec- 
tions for  croquettes  or  to  serve  in  a 
sauce  or  to  bake. 

It  saves  time  and  makes  the  maca- 
roni nicer  to  cook  it  in  the  long  sticks 
and  cut  up  after. 

One-fourth  of  a  pound  package  of 
macaroni  will  measure  about  one 
quart  when  cooked. 

Macaroni  with  Cheese. 

Mix  together,  or  put  in  layers  in  a 
dish,  one  pint  of  boiled  macaroni,  one 
cup  of  thin,  white  sauce  highly  sea- 
soned with  salt  and  pepper,  and  from 
one-fourth  to  one-half  cup  of  chopped 
or  grated  cheese.     Sprinkle  with  but- 


tered crumbs  and  bake  until  hot  and 
brown. 

This  may  also  be  made  by  putting 
in  layers  in  a  dish  the  macaroni  and 
cheese,  omitting  the  white  sauce  and 
filling  the  dish  with  milk  to  half  the 
depth  of  its  contents.  Buttered 
crumbs  on  top. 

Macaroni  with  Eggs. 

Omit  the  cheese  in  the  preceding 
recipe  and  add  two  hard-boiled  eggs, 
chopped  fine  and  seasoned  with  salt 
and  pepper. 

Macaroni  with  Ham. 

To  the  macaroni  and  sauce  add  one 
cup  of  fine  minced  ham,  seasoned  with 
mustard,  and  beat  one  raw  egg  into  the 
white  sauce. 

Macaroni  with  Tomato. 

Fry  one  teaspoon  of  chopped  onion 
in  one  tablespoon  of  butter  until 
slightly  colored;  add  one  tablespoon 
of  flour,  and  when  well  mixed  add 
gradually  one  and  one-half  cups  of 
strained  tomato  and  half  a  teaspoon 
of  salt. 

This  may  be  mixed  with  the  mac- 
aroni alone,  or  with  the  addition  of 
the  cheese.  The  macaroni  may  be 
baked  or  re-heated  with    the    tomato 


Macaroni  with  Rabbit  Sauce. 

Melt  one-fourth  pound  of  cheese, 
cut  in  bits,  in  a  double  boiler  with 
one-half  cup  of  cream,  season  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  mustard,  and  add  one 
beaten  egg.  Have  one  pint  of  maca- 
roni heated  in  a  little  cream  and  pour 
the  rabbit  over  it.  Sprinkle  with  coarse 
crumbs,  browned  in  butter. 

Macaroni  Croquettes. 

Moisten  one  pint  of  boiled  macaro- 
ni, well  drained,  and  cut  fine  with  one 
cup  of  thick,  white  sauce  and  one  egg 
beaten.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper 
and  one-quarter  to  one-half  cup  of 
grated  cheese.  Shape  when  cool,  dip 
in  crumbs,  egg,  and  crumbs  again;  fry 
in  deep  fat,  and  drain  on  brown  paper. 
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OFFICERS'  NOTES. 


STAKE     officers'      MEETINGS     AND      WHO 
SHOULD    ATTEND   THEM. 

The  question  is  asked,  "Is  it  necessary 
for  local  secretaries,  treasurers,  and  li- 
brarians to  attend  all. of  the  Stake  Offi- 
cers' meetings?" 

Perhaps  not  so  necessary  as  for  the 
presidency  and  class  leaders ;  still,  good 
will  result  if  they  can  do  so.  All  tjie  of- 
ficers should  be  interested  in  all  the 
work,  and  there  is  no  better  way  of  keep- 
ing in  touch  with  it  than  by  attending 
the  Officers*  Meetings.  "  The  importance 
of  this  is  considered  so  great  that  here- 
after a  report  will  be  made  annually,  to 
the  General  Secretary,  of  how  many 
times  each  ward  has  been  represented 
at  Stake  Officers'  meeting,  and  what  the 
average  representation  was. 

Another  question  has  come :  "Is  it  nec- 
essary for  the  Stake  Traveling  Library 
committee  to  attend  all  Stake  Officers* 
Meetings,  besides  their  committee  meet- 
ings?" 

They  should  certainly  attend  on  the 
day  when  the  books  are  to  be  ex- 
changed; and  they  would  be  benefited 
by  attending  other  times,  even  if  by  so 
doing  they  accomplish  nothing  more 
than  that  they  keep  in  touch  with  the 
work  in  general.  And  this  same  an- 
swer will  apply  to  every  Stake  officer. 

The  General  Board  consider  these 
meetings  CMie  of  the  principal  factors  in 
securing  successful  work  in  the  M.  I.  A. 
By  coming  together  and  exchanging 
ideas  we  grrow,  and  we  are  enabled  to 
the  better  help  one  another. 

If  it  is  impossible  for  all  members  of 
any  conmiittee  to  attend,  they  should  at 
least  see  that  one  of  their  number  is 
present. 

Y.    L.    M.   L   A.    STAKE  ORGANIZATIONS.. 

July  19,  1908,  the  Weber  Stake  was 
divided  into  three — the  Weber,  North 
Weber,  and  Ogden.  This  necessitated 
a  change  in  officers  of  the  Y.  L.  M.  I. 
A.  as  well  as  all  other  organizations, 
accordingly  the  organizations  were  ef- 
fected as  follows: 

Ogden  Stake,  organised  July  31,  1908. 

President — ^Jennette   M.   Morrell. 
First  Counselor — Helen   Maycock. 


Second  Counselor — Florence  Gwil- 
liams. 

Sec.  and  Treas. — Pearl  Cragun. 

Chorister — Marian  Johnson. 

Organist — Weltha  Belnap. 

Librarian — Etta  G.  Shupe. 

Teacher  Senior  Class  Dept. — Pearl 
Jones. 

Teachers  Junior  Class  Dept. — Lydia 
Dye,  Anna  Olsen. 

Preliminary  Program  Committee — 
Eva  Farr,  Josephine  Seaman. 

North  Weber  Stake,  organised  August 
16,  1908, 

President — Eliza  F.  McFarland. 

First  Counselor — Birde  Wother- 
spoon. 

Second  Counselor— Olga  M.  Brum- 
iler. 

Secretary — Lillie  A.  Moyes. 

Chorister — Mary  Nordquist. 

Organist— Nellie  Bluth. 

Librarian — Kate  Tolhurst. 

Class  Teacher — Elsie  Powell. 

Weber  Stake,  reorganized  August  9,1908. 

At  which  time  the  President  was  sus- 
tained; the  remainder  of  the  Board 
were  sustained  Sept.  20th,  1908. 

President — Joan  W.  Emmett. 

First  Counselor — ^Jeanette  P.  Parry. 

Second  Counselor — ^V.  Pearl  Burton. 

Secretary — Lucile  Wallace. 

Assistant  Secretary — Nell  Fowler. 

Treasurer — Rachel   Middleton. 

Chorister — Genieve  Douglass. 

Organist — Mabel  Shorten. 

Librarian — Esther  Harris. 

Assistant  Librarian — Eva  E.  Brown. 

Senior  Class  Teachers — Clara  Brown 
and  Florence  E.  Stevens. 

Junior  Class  Teachers — Belva  Wood- 
mansee  and  Margaret  Clark. 

Union  Stake,  reorganized  Sept.  13,  1908. 

President — Eveline   V.    Rosenbaum. 

First  Counselor — Rural  Pearl  Ly- 
man. 

Second  Counselor — Mary  H.  Dalton. 

Secretary — Maud  Schofield. 

Corresponding  Secy. — Edith  Stod- 
dard. 

Music  Director — Ida  M.  Ferrin. 

Aid— Dr.  John  H.  Hubbard. 
(Continued  on  page  94.) 
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Salt  Lake  City,       February,  1909 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Leaders  can  learn  many  lessons 
from  Abraham  Lincoln.  One  vital 
one  is  this :  If  they  would  be  loyally 
supported  by  those  under  them'  th«y 
must  show  consideration,  regard, 
affection,  for  those  from  whom  they 
expect  allegiance — there  is  no  serv- 
ice like  heart  service. 

Lincoln  felt  for  and  with  the  sol- 
diers. He  sympathized  with  their 
wives  and  parents  and  children. 
Never  was  he  too  busy  to  hear  and 
consider  their  pleas.  Each  soldier 
felt  that  the  President  was  inter- 
ested in  him  personally,  and  many 
lovingly  called  him  "Father  Abra- 
ham." He  went  about  the  camps 
with  a  hearty  handclasp  and  a  fer- 
vent "God  bless  you"  for  each  man. 
After  he  had  passed,  many  of  the 
soldiers  would  say,  "He  care  for  us ; 
he  makes  us  fight,  but  he  cares." 

Often  he  was  censured  for  grant- 


ing so  many  reprieves,  but  he  al- 
ways gave  the  soldiers  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.  No  matter  how  important 
the  business  which  demanded  his  at- 
tention he  always  took  time  to  hear 
the  relatives  or  friends  of  a  con- 
demned 5,oIdicr,  and  if  there  was 
any  good  reason  for  commtiting  the 
sentence  he  most  gladly  gave  the 
order.  On  one  occasion  Ae  ques- 
tion of  a  boy's  sanity  was  brought 
up  and  so  anxious  was  the  Presi- 
dent to  stop  the  death  penalty  that 
he  personally  sent  the  reprieve  by 
telegraph  over  four  different  lines. 
When  he  could  not  exercise  clem- 
ency it  weighed  upon  him.  On 
Friday — the  day  usually  chosen  for 
executions — he  was  often  heard  to 
say,  "They  are  shooting  a  boy  at 

today.    I  hope  I  have  not  done 

wrong  to  allow  it."  He  always 
found  an  excuse  for  the  man  if  he 
could.  If  he  had  shown  cowardice 
the  President  would  say,  "I  never 
felt  sure  but  I  might  drop  my  gun 
and  run  away  if  I  found  myself  in 
line  of  battle."  If  the  man  was  poor 
and  without  friends,  Lincoln  would 
affirm,  "If  he  has  no  friends,  FU  be 
his  friend."  Had  a  man  deserted, 
"Suspend  execution,  send  me  his 
record,"  was  the  Commander's  or- 
der. To  Speaker  Colfax,  Lincoln 
said: 

*'It  makes  me  rested  after  a  hard  day's 
work  if  I  can  find  some  good  excuse  for 
saving  a  man's  life,  and  I  go  to  bed 
happy  as  I  think  how  joyous  the  signing 
of  my  name  will  make  him  and  his  fam- 
ily and  his  friends." 

Pen  can  never  tell  how  he  suf- 
fered when  he  saw  thousands  of 
the  soldiers  to  whom  h^  had  been 
as  a  father,  wounded  and  moaning 
in  pain.  By  the  end  of  1862  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  drive  or  walk 
anywhere  about  Washington  with- 
out passing  a  hospital.  He  gave  the 
subject  of  the  best  possible  hospital 
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for  the  wounded  his  most  earnest 
attention.  He  had  the  Armory 
Square  Hospital  built,  and  owing  to 
his  thought  and  attention  it  was 
one  of  Uie  best  conducted  institu- 
tions of  the  Civil  War.  He  paid 
for  many  of  the  appliances  himself, 
ordered  seeds  that  the  soldiers 
might  be  cheered  by  looking  at 
beautiful  flowers,  visited  the  hos- 
pital as  often  as  possible,  shaking 
hands,  giving  cheering  words,  and 
making  jocular  remarks.  When  he 
could  not  go  himself  he  sent  Mrs. 
Lincoln  with  messages,  dainties, 
and  flowers.  No  wonder  the  men 
loved  their  Commander-in-Chief, 
their  big-hearted,  tender,  compas- 
sionate "Father  Abraham." 

Lincoln  was  not  a  man  to  allow  per- 
sonal resentment  or  a  spirit  of  re- 
venge to  warp  his  judgment.  This 
was  plainly  evidenced  when  he  ap- 
pointed "Fighting  Joe"  Hooker  gen- 
eral in  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  He  was  convinced  that 
Hooker  was  the  man  for  the  work. 
He  gave  him  the  position,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  but  a  short 
time  before  Hooker  had  said  that 
the  government  at  Washington 
was  in  imbecile  hands,  and  that  the 
cause  of  the  Union  would  not  thrive 
until  the  government  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  dictator.  Lincoln 
wrote  to  him: 

"I  have  heard  in  such  a  way  as  to 
beh'eve  it,  of  your  recently  saying  that 
both  the  artny  and  the  government 
needed  a  dictator.  Of  course  it  was 
not  for  this  but  in  spite  of  it,  that  I 
have  given  you  the  command.  Only 
those  generals  who  gain  successes  can 
set  up  dictators.  What  I  now  ask  of 
you  is  military  success,  and  I  will  risk 
the  dictatorship." 

In  a  kindly  way  he  warned  this 
man,  whose  courage  had  been  tested 
on  several  battle-fields,  of  the  evil 
of  giving  way  to  the  spirit  of  criti- 
cising his  superior  officers,  which  he 


had  exhibited  while  serving  under 
Bumside.  "Neither  you  nor  Napo- 
leon, if  he  were  alive  again,"  said 
the  President,  "could  get  any  good 
out  of  an  army  while  such  a  spirit 
prevails  in  it.  And  now  beware  of 
rashness,  but  with  Energy  and  sleep- 
less vigilance  go  forward  and  give 
us  victories." 

The  following  story  told  by  Dr. 
Jerome  Walker  illustrates  how 
Lincoln^s  tenderness  and  love  went 
out  not  only  to  those  who  agreed 
with  his  policy  and  views,  but  to 
those  who  bitterly  opposed  him  and 
his  administration. 

"Just  one  week  before  his  assassina- 
tion President  Lincoln  visited  the  Ar- 
my of  the  Potomac,  at  City  Point, 
Virginia,  and  carefully  examined  the 
hospital  arrangements  of  the  Ninth, 
Sixth,  Fifth,  Second,  and  Sixteenth 
corps  hospitals  and  of  the  engineer 
corps,  there  stationed.  At  that  time  I 
was  an  agent  of  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission,  attached  to  the 
Ninth  Corps  hospital.  Though  a  boy 
of  nineteen  "'-ears,  to  me  was  assigned 
the  duty  of  escorting  the  President 
through  our  department  of  the  hos- 
pital system.  The  reader  can  imagine 
the  pride  with  which  I  fulfilled  the 
duty,  and  as  we  went  from  tent  to 
tent  I  could  not  but  note  his  gentle- 
ness, his  friendly  greetings  to  the  sick 
and  wounded,  his  quiet  humor  as  he 
drew  comparisons  between  himself 
and  the  very  tall  and  very  short  men 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and 
his  genuine  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  soldiers. 

"Finally,  after  visitine  the  wards  oc- 
cupied by  our  invalid  and  convalescing 
soldiers,  we  came  to  three  wards  oc- 
cupied by  sick  and  wounded  Southern 
prisoners.  With  a  feeling  of  patriotic 
duty,  I  said,  *Mr.  President,  you  won't 
want  to  go  in  there, they  ve  only 
rebels.'  I  will  never  forget  how  he 
stopped  and  gently  laid  his  large  hand 
upon  my  shoulder  and  quietly  an- 
swered, 'You  mean  Confederates/ 
And  I  have  meant  Confederates  ever 
since. 

"There  was  nothing  left  for  me  to 
do  after  the  President's  remark  but  to 
go  with  him  through  these  three 
wards;  and  I  could  not  see  but  that  he 
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was  just  as  kind,  his  handshakings  just 
as  heartv.  his  interest  just  as  real  for 
the  welfare  of  the  men  as  when  he 
was  among  our  own  soldiers." 

It  IS  because  he  exhibited  such 
tenderness,  broad-mindedness, 

thoughtfulness,  a;nd  love  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  still  lives  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen.  They  rejoice 
that  he  rose  from  poverty  to  the 
highest  position  which  the  people 
can  bestow.  They  remember  his 
perseverence,  his  determination  to 
get  an  education,  his  honesty,  his 
goodness,  his  greatness  as  a  man 
and  as  a  president.  They  care  not 
to  remember  his  faults  for  they  are 
dwarfed  into  insignificance  when 
weighed  against  his  virtues.  He 
stands  out  as  a  great  man,  one  who 
unflinchingly  met  every  issue  and 
was  ready  for  every  emergency.    It 


has  been  well  said  that  the  strong 
man  will  ever  find  work,  which 
means  difficulty,  pain,  to  the  full 
measure  of  his  strength.  Such  was 
the  work  that  Lincoln  had  to  do. 
He  had  to  face  trying  issues  and 
solve  weighty  problems.  Difficul- 
ties constantly  beset  his  path;  he 
suffered  such  intense  pain  as  only 
a  great  soul  can  feel,  but  he  fal- 
tered not,  he  persevered  until  the 
victory  was  won. 

"Wherever  the  bright  sun  of  heaven 
shall  shine, 

His  honor  and  the  greatness  of  his 
name 

Shall  be  and  make  new  nations;  he 
shall  flourish,  and. 

Like  a  mountain  cedar,  reach  his 
branches 

To  all  the  plains  about  him;  our  chil- 
dren's children 

Shall  see  and  bless  him." 


Officers'  Notes. 
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Salt  Lake  Stake,  reorganised  Sept.  2g, 
1908, 

President — Clarissa  A.  Beesley. 
First  Counselor — Mary  I.  Felt. 
Second  Counselor — Melvina  Peters. 
Sec.  and  Treas. — Catherine  Folsom. 
Cor.  Secy. — Louetta  Brown. 
Aids — Maria    C.    Taylor,    Sarah    N. 
Twitchell,  Eva  Forsberg. 

Alpine  Stake,  reorganised  Oct.  23,  1908. 

President — Louisa  R.  Miller. 

First  Counselor — Laura  Boley. 

Second  Counselor — Annie  M.  Stoo- 
key. 

Secretary — Pauline  E.  Brown. 

Aids — Susie  Whipple,  Irva  Adams, 
Eleanor  M.  Blackhurst,  Lucy  Hettie 
Wright,  Rosa  Richards  Walker. 

CONVENTIONS  VISITED. 

The  remaining  of  the  conventions 
were  visited  as  follows: 

Benson — Mary  A.  Freeze,  Thos. 
Hull,  Jas.  H.  Anderson. 


Bingham — Agnes  S.  Campbell,  B.  F. 
Grant. 

Morgan — Emily  C.  Adams,  Lewis  T. 
Cannon. 

Utah — Maud  May  Babcock,  J.  Gold- 
en Kimball. 

Bear  Lake — Emma  Goddard,  Alpha 
J-  Higgs. 

Box  Elder— Adella  W.  Eardley, 
John  A.  Widtsoe. 

Alpine — Counselor  Mae  T.  Nystrom, 
Geo.  H.  Brimhall. 

Ogden — Sarah  Eddington,  Jos.  F. 
Smith,  Jr. 

Liberty — Augusta  W.  Grant,  Ruth 
M.  Fox,  B.  S.  Hinckley. 

Pioneer — Susa  Young  Gates,  Alice 
C.  Tuddenham,  Frank  Y.  Taylor, 
Benj.  Goddard. 

October  18th,  St.  Johns;  Oct.  21st, 
Snowflake;  Oct.  25th,  Maricopa;  Oct. 
28th,  St.  Joseph;  Nov.  1st,  Juarez- 
Emily  C.  Adams,  Edward  H.  Aander- 
son. 

Jan.  3,  1909,  Bear  River— Agnes  S. 
Campbell,  Edward  H.  Anderson 
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The  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

LESSON  XIV. 
(For  April  20th) 

Paul's  last  visit  to  Jerusalem. 


Read  Acts,  Chapts.  22  and  23. 
Memorize  Acts,  Chapt.  23 :  5. 

SlTGCESTIONS      TO     THE      TeACHER  : — A 

strong  point  in  this  lesson  is  the  re- 
spect Paul  paid  to  the  priestly  author- 
ity of  Ananias.  The  Savior  gave  a 
good  example  of  this  in  providing 
money  for  the  entrance  into  Caper- 
naum, Matt.  17:  24-27.  Also  the  con- 
duct of  David  toward  King  Saul  is 
another  instance.  I  Sam.  24-26.  Pres- 
ident Geo.  Q.  Cannon's  Life  of  Jos- 
eph Smith,  chapter  28,  contains  a  good 
example  of  how  the  evil  designs  of  a 
mob  were  thwarted. 

Paul's  Defense.  (Note  1.) 
Standing  on  the  castle  stairs  Paul 
speaks  to  his  assailants  in  the  He- 
brew language;  explains  to  them 
that  he  is  a  Jew,  bom  in  Tarsus,  but 
educated  by  Gamaliel  in  the  city  of 
Jerusalem.  (Note  2.)  He  confesses 
his  vigilance  in  persecuting  the 
Saints ;  bears  testimony  to  his  mir- 
aculous conversion  to  Christ,  and 
declares  that  he  has  been  divinely 
called  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
Gentiles. 

Narrow  Escape  from  Scourg- 
ing. When  Paul  speaks  of  his  mis- 
'^'  n  to  the  Gentiles  his  hearers  be- 
come enraged  and  cry :  "Away  with 
such  a  fellow  from  the  earth,  for  he 
is  not  fit  to  live."  At  the  command 
of  the  captain  he  is  made  ready  to 
be  scourged,  but  when  it  is  discov- 
ered that  he  is  a  Roman  citizen  the 


idea  of  examining  him  by  torture  is 
abandoned. 

Paul  Before  the  Jewish  Coun- 
cil. As  Paul  proceeds  to  plead  his 
own  case,  Ananias  the  High  Priest 
commands  those  who  stand  by  to 
smite  him  on  the  mouth.  (Note  4.) 
This  unbecoming  conduct  enrages 
Paui,  who  prophetically  denounces 
Ananias,  but,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
mains respectful  and  obedient  to 
the  authority  of  the  High  Priest. 
(Note  5.) 

Rescued  by  the  Roman  Guaru 
Paul's  declaration  that  he  is  a  Phar- 
isee causes  dissension  among  his  ac- 
cusers. (Note  6.)  He  is  rescued  by 
a  Roman  guard  and  placed  in  the 
castle  for  safety.  During  the  night 
he  is  comforted  and  encouraged  bv 
a  visit  from  the  Lord,  who  makes 
known  to  him  that  he  shall  be  a 
witness  of  the  Gospel  in  Rome. 
(Note  7.) 

A  conspiracy  is  formed  to  murder 
him,  but  the  plot  is  revealed  to  the 
chief  captain  by  Paul's  nephew. 
That  night  he  is  sent  to  Caesarea 
under  a  strong  escort  and  commit- 
ted to  the  jurisdiction  of  Felix. 

notes. 

1.  The  fearlessness  of  Paul  is 
well  depicted  here,  as  well  as  his 
confidence  in  argument  and  testi- 
mony.   Especially  is  manifested  the 
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hand  of  the  Lord  in  thus  placing 
Paul  in  a  position  where  the  great 
est  enemies  of  Christianity  would  be 
compelled,  by  force  of  circum- 
stances, to  listen  to  his  testimony. 

2.  Paul  was  bom  in  Tarsus, 
where  his  father  had  acquired  Ro- 
man citizenship,  which  was  allowed 
only  to  the  most  worthy  of  alien 
subjects.  Hence  Paul's  claim  to 
the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen; 
but  his  father,  in  accordance  with 
the  custom  of  wealthy  and  honor- 
able Jews,  gave  his  son  an  educa- 
tion in  the  theological  schools  at 
Jerusalem  over  which  Gamaliel  pre- 
sided. In  Tarsus,  Greek  was  the  ac- 
cepted language.  It  was  also  the 
language  of  commerce.  Probably 
Paul  used  the  Hebrew  language  in 
the  domestic  circle,  while  in  social 
life  he  used  the  Greek. 

4.  This  hypocritical  president  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  Ananias,  was  killed 
during  the  Jewish  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans. 

5.  Paul  exhibited  proper  respect 
for  constituted  authority,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  man  who 
claimed  to  hold  it  was  a  despot.  Evi- 
dently, Paul  could  entertain  no  oth- 
er feeling  than  that  of  contempt  for 
the  person  who  would  sit  as  a  judge 
under  the  law,  yet  issue  an  order 
contrary  to  the  law,  but  he  bowed 
in  submission  to  the  divine  princi- 
ple of  proper  respect  for  constituted 
authority. 

6.  The  Pharisees,  to  which  sect 
Paul  had  belonged,  represented  the 
cultured  and  progressive  class  of 
Jews  and  believed  in  redemption, 
resurrection,  and  final  judgment, 
while  the  Sadducees  were  the  ag- 
nostics of  that  age. 

7.  The  Lx)rd  not  only  commands 
to  visit  those  who  are  in  prison,  but 
He  sets  the  example  himself.  At 
the  very  time  when  He  was  assur- 


ing Paul  of  his  safety,  forty  emis- 
saries of  the  evil  one  pitted  their 
puny  human  will  against  the  divine 
will  and  bound  themselves  by  oath 
to  assassinate  God's  chosen  mes- 
senger. The  result  was  as  it  always 
will  be — defeat  for  the  devil,  victory 
for  Christ.  When  one  contemplates 
the  folly  of  these  men,  he  is  led  to 
see  plainly  that  wickedness  and  wis- 
dom are  never  companions. 

REVIEW. 

1.  What  language  did  Paul  use 
when  he  spoke  from  the  stairway? 

2.  Why  did  he  speak  in  that  lan- 
guage? 

3.  Where  was  Paul  born? 

4.  Where  was  he  educated? 

5.  Mention  some  of  the  subjects 
considered  in  his  discourse. 

6.  What  were  the  effects  of  this 
discourse? 

7.  How  came  Paul  to  be  a  Roman 
citizen? 

8.  Of  what  particular  advantage 
was  his  citizenship  on  this  occasion? 

9.  For  what  reason  did  Paul  de- 
nounce Ananias? 

10.  What  became  of  Ananias  ? 

11.  Show  the  difference  between 
submitting  to  men  and  submitting  to 
authority. 

12.  What  was  Paul's  object  in  de- 
claring himself  a  Pharisee? 

13.  Who  were  the  Pharisees? 

14.  Who  were  the  Sadducees? 

15.  In  what  respect  are  all  true 
Christians  Pharisees? 

16.  Who  rescued  Paul? 

17.  How  was  Paul  encouraged  dur- 
ing his  confinement  in  the  Castle? 

18.  What  plot  was  laid  against 
Paul? 

19.  Why  was  Paul  taken  to  Caes- 
area? 

20.  Describe  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  taken  to  Caesarea. 

21.  What  was  the  substance  of 
Lysia's  letter  to  Felix? 

22.  Show  from  this  the  futility  of 
putting  human  will  against  divine  will. 
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LESSON  XV. 
(For  April  27th) 

PAUL  BEFORE  FELIX. 


Read,  Acts,  Chapt.  24. 
Memorize  Acts.  Chapt.  24 :  16. 

Charges  against  Paul.  Tertul- 
lus,  a  Roman  lawyer,  is  employed 
by  Ananias  and  the  elders  to  prose- 
cute Paul  before  Felix,  governor  of 
Judea.  After  speaking  flattering 
words  to  Felix,  he  proceeds  to  lay 
the  following  charges  against  Paul : 
1.  Sedition.  He  is  accused  of  be- 
ing a  mover  of  sedition  among  the 
Jews  throughout  the  world.  2. 
Heresy.  He  is  charged  with  being 
a  ringleader  of  the  Nazarenes.  3. 
Sacrilege.  He  is  accused  of  -pro- 
faning the  temple. 

Paul's  Answer.  At  the  invita- 
tion of  Felix,  Paul  cheerfully  an- 
swers the  charges  prepared  against 
him.  To  the  charge  of  sedition,  he 
explains  that  it  is  but  twelve  days 
since  he  came  to  Jerusalem  to  wor- 
ship and  denies  disputing  with  any 
one  in  the  temple  or  creating  any 
disturbance  in  the  city.  In  answer 
to  the  charge  of  heresy  he  frankly 
confesses  that  he  worships,  after  a 
njanner  thev  call  heresy,  but  which 
is  "according  to  the  law  and  the 
prophets."  He  explains  that,  lin 
common  with  his  accusers,  he  be- 
lieves in  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  both  the  just  and  the  unjust. 
To  the  charge  of  sacrilege,  he  re- 
plies that  he  has  in  no  manner  des- 
ecrated the  temple,  and  explains 
that  after  a  long  absence  he  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem  with  offerings 
for  his  poor  brethren  which  he  was 
properly  presenting  when  his  accus- 
ers seized  him. 

Paul's  Interview  with  Felix 
AND  Drusilla.  (  Note  2. )  Paul  is 
brought  from"  the  place  of  his  con- 


finement to  the  judgment  hall, 
where  he  is  permitted  to  address 
Felix  and  Drusilla.  1.  He  speaks 
to  them  of  righteousness — ^that  ug;- 
right  and  holy  living,  toward  God 
and  toward  man— which  the  gospel 
demands.  2.  Next  he  reminds  them 
of  temperance  and  self-control.  3. 
And  finally  he  speaks  to  them  of  the 
judgment  to  come,  before  which 
kings  and  princes,  no  less  than  com- 
mon men,  must  some  day  stand.  He 
reasons  with  such  force  and  elo- 
quence on  these  subjects  that  Felix 
is  deeply  moved.     (Note  3.) 

After  two  years'  imprisonment  he 
is  delivered  to  Festus,  who  succeeds 
Felix  as  governor. 

notes. 

1.  The  law  required  that  cases 
should  be  heard  speedily;  and  the 
Apostle's  enemies  in  Jerusalem  were 
not  wanting  in  zeal.  Thus,  "after 
five  days"  the  high  priest,  Ananias, 
and  certain  members  of  the  San- 
hedrim appeared  with  one  of  those 
advocates  who  practiced  in  the  law 
courts  of  the  provinces,  where  the 
forms  of  Roman  law  were  imper- 
fectly known,  and  the  Latin  lan- 
guafre  imoerfectly  understood.  The 
man  whose  professional  services 
were  engaged  on  this  occasion  was 
called  Tertullus.  The  name  is  Ro- 
man and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he 
was  an  Italian,  and  spoke  on  this 
occasion  in  Latin.  The  incriminat- 
ing information  was  formally  laid 
before  the  governor. 

2.  Felix  was  a  Roman  freed- 
man,  brother  of  Pallas,  the  emper- 
or's favorite.  He  obtained  his  high 
position  by  means  of  his  successful 
expeditions  against  the  robbers  of 
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the  desert,  and  married  Drusilla, 
the  daughter  of  the  tyrant  Herod/ 
Agrippa  I,  and  sister  of  Agrippa  II 
and  Bemice.  He  was  a  man  of  vol- 
uptuous and  brutal  character,  exer- 
cising, as  Tacitus  tells  us,  the  pow- 
er of  king  with  the  temper  of  a 
slave.  The  effect  of  Paul's  fearless 
testimony  to  the  truth  before  Felix 
affords  a  fine  illustration  of  how 
vice  quails  before  virtue,  though  the 
former  be  shielded  by  official  dig- 
nity and  the  latter  stands  in  the  at- 
titude of  a  chained  nrisoner. 

3.  A  strong  impression  was 
made  on  the  mind  of  Felix.  But  his 
was  one  of  those  characters  which 
are  easily  affected  by  feelings,  but 
always  drawn  away  from  right  ac- 
tion by  the  overpowering  motive  of 
self-interest.  He  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  to  acquit  Paul.  He  de- 
ferred all  inquiry  into  the  case  for 
the  present.  "When  Lysias  comes 
down,"  he  said,  "I  will  decide  final- 
ly between  you."  Meanwhile  he 
placed  him  under  the  charge  of  the 
centurian  who  had  brought  him  to 
Caesarea,  with  directions  that  he 
should  be  treated  with  kindness  and 
consideration.  Qose  confinement 
was  indeed  necessary,  both  to  keep 
him  in  safety  from  the  Jews,  and 


because  he  was  not  yet  acquitted, 
but  orders  were  given  that  he 
should  have  every  relaxation  which 
could  be  allowed  in  such  a  case,  and 
that  any  of  his  friends  should  be  al- 
lowed to  visit  him,  and  to  minister 
to  his  comfort.  (Conybeare  and 
Howson*s  Life  and  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  p.  285.) 

REVIEW. 

1.  Who  was  Tertullus? 

2.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  in- 
troduction of  his  speech  against  Paul? 

3.  Name  the  charges  he  preferred 
against  Paul. 

4.  Define  sedition. 

5.  Define  heresy. 

6.  Define   sacrilege. 

7.  Who  were  the  Nazarencs? 

8.  How  did  the  Jews  regard  these 
charges  against  Paul ? 

9.  Which  of  these  charges  did  Paul 
deny? 

10.  Why  did   not   Paul    deny     the 
charge  of  heresy? 

11.  What  had   Paul  preached   that 
was  offensive  to  the  Jews? 

12.  Repeat  Acts  24:   16. 

13.  Who  was  Felix's  wife? 

14.  Upon  what  subject    did     Paul 
speak  before  Felix  and  Drusilla? 

15.  How  did   Paul's   reasoning  af- 
fect Felix? 

16.  How   long  was   Paul   imprisoned 
in    Caesarea? 

17.  Who  succeeded    Felix   as   gov- 
ernor? 


Ethical  Studies. 

(For  April  13th.) 


APPLICATION. 


Webster  defines  "ap- 
Definition.         plication"  as  "the  act 

of  fixing  the  mind  or 
closely  applying  one's  self;  assidu- 
ous effort;  close  attention."^  And 
someone  else  has  said  "Application 
is  genius." 

Recently  I  heard  the 
Its  Use.  comment.  "All  around 

me  I  see  men  and 
women  going  to  pieces  because  they 


lack  the  power  of  application.  It  is 
the  one  thing  most  needed  in  our 
community.  It  is  the  thing  without 
which  there  can  be  no  success." 

Youth  is  the  time  to 
Time  to  acquire  the  power  to 

Acquire  It.       apply   one's    self,    the 

time  to  learn  to  do  all 
things  thoroughly.  Good  habits 
like  this  are  formed  easily  while  we 
are  young;  it  is  much  more  difficult 
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when  we  are  older.  Young  people 
will  do  well  to  take  the  word  of 
older  ones  on  this,  or  they  may 
awaken  to  the  value  of  their  youth 
when  it  is  gone. 

It  is  related  of  James 
Illustration.       A.    Garfield,   one   of 
the    martyred    presi- 
dents of   the   United   States,   that 
while  he  was  attending  college  one 
boy  in  the  Latin  class  always  had 
the  lesson  prepared  better  than  any 
one  else.    Garfield  was  bright,  and 
studied  hard,  as  he  supposed,  and 
he  sometimes  wondered   why    this 
other  lad  could  always  outstrip  him'. 
One  night  when  Garfield  had  fin- 
ished studying  his  lesson  he  glanced 
across  the  street  to  a  window  where 
a  light  was  burning  brightly.  There 
he  discovered  his  successful  fellow- 
student   still   poring  over   his   les- 
sons.   Opening  his  book  again,  Gar- 
field went  to  work,  thinking,  "If  you 
can  study  longer,  so  can  I."    Next 
day  Garfield  knew  his  lesson  better 
than  did  any  other  student.     This 
experience  made  him  form  a  resolu- 
tion to  always  spend  fifteen  minutes 
on   a   lesson  after  he  thought  he 
knew   it  well.     And  some   people 
think  his  later  success  was  largely 
due  to  this  habit,  carried  with  him 
from  college  into  that  larger  school 
of  life. 

"Whatever   is    worth 
Do  All  doing  at  all  is  worth 

Things  Well,  doing  well"  is  an  old 
saying  that  we  will 
be  wise  to  remember.  It  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  little  things,  the 
trifles  that  "make  or  mar."  You 
know  "it  is  trifles  that  make  perfec- 
tion; but  perfection  is  no  trifle." 
And  the  girl  who  longs  for  some- 
thing great  to  do  will  do  well  to 
learn  to  do  the  little  things  that  are 
her  duties  cheerfully  and  thorough- 
ly. Let  there  be  no  slighted  cor- 
ners, no  spots  of  dust  in  the  room 
she  is  appointed  to  clean ;  no  smear- 


ed dishes  after  she  has  washed  and 
dried  them;  no  sticky  dish-cloth. 
Let  everything,  however  unimport- 
ant be  done  perfectly;  then,  as  life 
opens  up,  she  is  prepared  for  the 
bigger  things  it  holds  for  her. 

Once  upon  a  time  a 
Unpleasant  little  girl,  at  the  age 
Tasks  First,     of    only   three   years, 

was  given  the  daily 
task  of  cleaning  the  lamp  chimtieys. 
Since  she  is  grown  I  have  heard 
her  say,  "Oh,  how  I  hated  to  clean 
those  chimneys !"  Yet  every  morn- 
ing a  wise  mother  lifted  her  up  to 
a  safe  seat  on  the  kitchen  table  and 
put  the  chimneys  and  cleaning  uten- 
sils around  her,  saying,  "Never 
mind,  they'll  soon  be  done.  And 
how  nice  it  is  to  have  the  lamps  read- 
y  when  it  gets  dark."  "Do  your 
work  first,  little  maid,  then  you  can 
play,"  or  something  to  that  eflfect. 
That  mother  knew  that  a  neglected 
duty  chafes  and  worries  us  even  un- 
consciously, and  that  where  there  is 
something:  disagfreeable  to  be  done, 
friction  is  saved  by  getting  through 
with  it.  And  that  little  girl,  now 
she  has  grown  to  womanhood,  rec- 
ognizes the  value  of  that  early  les- 
son. With  her  there  is  no  'putting 
off  till  tomorrow  that  which  ought 
to  be  done  today.'  And  of  her  I 
heard  her  employer  say,  "She  is  the 
only  woman  that  ever  worked  for 
me  who  alwavs  did  the  disagree- 
able task  first."  Yet  h^  employed 
many  men  and  women.  And  he 
showed  his  appreciation  of  her  and 
her  work  by  promoting  her  to  the 
most  difficult  position  in  his  power 
to  give.  Was  that  to  be  desired? 
Yes,  for  the  most  difficult  tasks  are 
given  to  none  but  competent  work- 
men. 

No  one  can  describe 
The  Joy  of  ^  the  joy  that  comes 
Thoroughness,  from  doing  something 

thoroughly.  If  you 
have  never  known  that  exalted  feel- 
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ing.  you  have  missed  something  you 
would  be  glad  to  know.  Turn  in 
and  discover  it. 

If  you  are  to  toast  the 
Some  Ways  of  bread  for  breakfast, 
Knowing  It.     give  it  your  attention ; 

see  that  the  fire  is 
right;  do  not  let  the  bread  burn, 
turn  it  when  it  is  just  at  that  gold- 
en brown;  butter  it  just  as  father 
and  mother  like  it ;  and  have  it  ready 
and  hot  when  it  is  needed.  If  you 
are  to  clean  the  windows,  start  be- 
fore the  sun  shines  on  them,  so  they 
will  polish  well;  clean  the  frames 
first,  then  the  dirt  will  not  smear 
over  onto  the  glass.  If  you  are  to 
bake  the  bread,  watch  it  so  it  will 
not  over-raise  and  sour,  or  be  put 
in  the  oven  when  only  half  risen. 
Few  things  require  greater  care 
than  does  the  making  of  good  bread. 
Those  little  details  that  mother 
seems  to  do  automatically  are  all 
necessarv  if  you  would  have  deli- 
cious bread.  And  you  must  not 
slight  them;  you  must  learn  to  do 
them  by  practice,  so  they  will  come 
naturally  and  easily  to  you  if  you 
would  make  bread  for  yqur  young 
husband"like  mother  used  to  make." 
If  it  is  your  lessons  you  are  to 
get,  go  at  them  in  earnest.  If  the 
thought  intrudes  that  "Molly  had 
such  a  pretty  collar  on  last  night — 
I  wonder  if  I  couldn't  make  one," 
put  it  out  of  your  head.  You're  not 
making  collars  now.  You're  study- 
ing your  lesson,  or  should  be.  Or  if 
Jack  squeezed  your  hand  in  a  dance 
last  night,  forget  it,  and  him  too, 
for  the  time  being.  You're  in  other 
business  now.  But  if  you  positively 
can  not  put  such  thoughts  out  of 
your  mind,  go  and  practice  your 
music.  I  don't  mean  to  go  and  play 
something  dreamy  and  sentimental, 
or  even  catchy  and  gay.  But  go  at 
your  exercises;  attack  them  with 
vim  and  vigior^  keep  good  time — 


one,  two,  three,  four — one,  two, 
three,  four — one,  two,  three,  four — 
until  Jack  marches  out  of  your 
mind  and  pretty  collars  are  away  in 
the  boxes  where  they  should  be. 
Keep  up  your  practice  vigorously 
for  an  hour,  or  perhaps  even  a  half. 
But,  if  you  have  worked  hard,  oh, 
how  much  better  you'll  feel ! — as  if 
the  mountain  is  moved  and  you  are 
ready  for  another.  Then  go  at  les- 
sons in  the  same  manner  and  you'll 
be  surprised  how  much  more  quick- 
ly they  are  learned. 

"If  you  haven't  any  music  to 
practice  what  shall  you  do?"  Well 
— do  something  that  you  can  do, 
and  do  it  vigorously  and  methodic- 
ally. If  you're  a  "Gym"  girl  take 
some  exercises  to  start  your  blood 
to  circulating  regularly  and  freely. 
Perhaps  some  exercises  with  "In- 
dian clubs"  will  help  you,  or  dtunb- 
bells,  or  wands,  or  some  Swedish 
movements,  or  floor  work;  or  try 
mixing  the  bread,  and  put  strength 
and  prompt  action  into  the  knead- 
ing. Or  take  a  brisk  walk,  alone. 
Or  go  out  of  doors  and  take  some 
deep  breathing  exercises,  raising 
the  arms  well  over  the  head. 
But  whatever  you  do,  do  it  thor- 
oughly ;  then  you  will  be  ready  for 
better  work  on  your  lessons  Or,  if 
night  has  come,  and  you  find  your- 
self too  weary  to  study,  set  the 
alarm  clock  at  an  earlier  hour  than 
usual,  or  get  someone  who  arisen 
early  to  call  you,  then  go  to  bed 
promptly.  And  in  the  morning  get 
up  as  soon  as  the  alarm  goes  oflF, 
or  you  are  called.  Then  get  at 
your  studies  at  once.  You  will  ac- 
complish twice  as  much  as  when 
you  are  tired,  and  you'll  be  sur- 
prised how  you  enjoy  your  studies. 

A  slovenly  student 
As  Well  as  It  was  once  asked. 
Can  Be  Done.   "Have    you    ever    in 

your  life    done    any- 
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thing  as  well  as  it  could  be  done?" 
And  he  answered,  "No,  never." 
And  those  who  knew  "him,  knew 
that  he  spoke  the  truth.  Now,  my 
girls,  let  each  ask  herself  that  ques- 
tion :  "Have  I  ever  done  anything 
as  well  as  it  could  be  done?"  If 
you  have,  all  right ;  go  on  and  keep 
doing  something  that  way  each  day. 
If  not,  commence  now — ^this  day  or 
this  night.  Do  something,  even  if 
it  is  small,  as  well  as  it  can  be  done. 
Do  that  same  thing  or  something 
else  tomorrow  just  as  well  as  it  is 
possible  for  it  to  be  done.  Then  you 
are  progressing  and  will  continue  to 
progress  as  long  as  you  put  this  into 
practice. 

You  know  that  every 
The  Power  time  we  do  a  thing  it 
of  Habit.  becomes  easier  for  us 

to  do  it.  Every  time 
we  neglect  a  duty  it  is  easier  to  neg- 
lect it  again.  Every  time  we  stay 
away  from  Mutual  it  is  easier  to  re- 
main away  again.  Every  time  we 
control  our  temper  it  becomes  eas- 
ier to  control  it  again.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  must  force  our- 
selves to  do  the  things  we  ought 
to  do.  Or  if  we  haven't  the  strength 
of  will  to  force  ourselves  it  becomes 
necessary  for  someone  else  to  force 
us  if  we  are  to  succeed.  So,  my 
girls,  form  the  habit  of  applying 
yourselves  diligently  to  whatever 
you  are  doing.  Remember  the  old 
Bible  exhortation :  "Whatsoever 
thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with 
they  might."  Dean  Briggs  of  Har- 
vard University  says:  "The  habit 
of  attending  to  business  is  a  habit 
you  must  form  and  keep,  before  you 
can  be  regarded  as  being  'there.' " 
And  he  considers  being  "there"  the 
best  thing  in  man  or  woman. 

About  one  year  ago  a 
Keeping  at  It.    woman  was  given  sev- 
eral girls  to  train  for 
special  work.    The  woman  was  also 


in  charge  of  the  work  to  be  done. 
Among  the  number  was  one  who 
had  had  no  intellectual  training,  and 
her  hands,  too,  were  unskilled.  At 
first  she  spoiled  every  piece  of  work 
given  her.  But  she  knew  what  she 
had  started  out  to  do  and  she  kept 
on  trying.  She  learned  to  do  one 
thing  at  a  time,  and  learned  it  well. 
At  one  time  her  progress  was  so 
slow  that  an  overseer  demanded  her 
discharge.  But  the  trainer  had  rec- 
ognized her  determination  to  win 
and  knew  the  value  of  it.  "No," 
she  answered,  "every  other  girl 
quits  before  she  does."  And  today 
the  teacher's  faith  is  justified,  for 
she  is  one  of  the  best  workers  in  the 
service. 

It  is  not  the  most  brilliant  that 
make  the  greatest  success.  It  is  the 
one  who  best  applies  his  talents  and 
who  perseveres.  Two  brothers  I 
know — one  possessing  a  most  bril- 
liant mind,  tfie  other,  as  a  boy,  be- 
ing rather  dull.  The  first  has  prov- 
ed erratic  and  unstable,  the  other 
has  risen  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
professional  men  in  our  western 
countrv.  It  is  the  old  story  of  "The 
Hare  and  the  Tortoise." 


"We  have  not  wings,  we  can  not  soar; 

But  we  have  feet  to  scale  and  climb, 
By  slow  degrees,  by  more  and  more, 

The  cloudy  summits  of  our  time. 

"The  heights  by  great  men  reached 
and  kept 

Were  not  attained  bv  sudden  flight, 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept 

Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night." 

—Longfellow  in  the  "Ladder  of  St. 

Augustine" 

We  can  like  whatever 
We  Like  What  we  will,  if  only  we 
We  Work  For.  apply  ourselves  dili- 
gently to  its  study. 
One  little  girl  I  know  thought  she 
hated   grammar.    But   she  became 
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ashamed  of  her  record  in  the  class 
and  started  to  work  to  improve  it. 
And,  strange  to  say,  she  found  she 
loved  the  study.  And  she  passed  a 
better  examination  in  it  than  in  any 
other. 

Some  of  you  may  have  visited  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  If  you 
have,  you  have  undoubtedly  waited 
around  in  the  Upper  Geyser  Re- 
gion to  see  certain  geysers  play — 
sometimes  it  is  for  one  you  wait, 
sometimes  another.  But  always,  al- 
ways,if  you  wait  about  an  hour,you 
are  sure  of  seeing  the  "Old  Faith- 
ful." Ever  since  its  discovery  the 
"Old  Faithful"  erupts  every  hour, 
never  more  than  a  very  few  minutes 
off  time.  I  have  often  wondered  at 
the  hidden  force  that  causes  this 
phenomenon.  In  the  lives  of  some 
individuals  there  is  just  such  an- 
other power.  In  spite  of  storm  or 
shock,  bereavement  or  loss,  they  can 
always  be  counted  uoon.  The  first 
blow  may  stun,  but  they  rally  and 
go  on.  One  of  the  secret  forces  in 
such  a  life  is  invariably  the  power 
to  apply  ones  self  to  the  duties  re- 
maining. Such  a  person  always 
finds  something  to  live  for,  some- 
thing to  do.  Even  if  the  duties  are 
homely,  nothing  else  is  finer,  noth- 
ing else  will  give  greater  joy. 

"Do  thy  duty,  that  is  best; 
Leave  unto  thy  God  the  rest." 

— Longfellow. 


QUESTIONS. 

1.  Define   "Application." 

2.  Why  do  things  half  done  cause 
indecision? 

3.  Why  do  things  well  done  cause 
a  feeling  of  confidence? 

4.  Why  is  it  true  that  "Applica- 
tion is  genius?" 

5.  Why  does  the  lack  of  applica- 
tion cause  men  and  women  to  fail? 

6.  \yhy  can  life  not  be  a  real  suc- 
cess without  application? 

7.  Try  Garfield's  plan  and  at  some 
time  appointed  by  the  teacher  relate 
the  result. 

8.  Why  does  it  injure  you  to  slight 
humble  duties? 

9.  Of  what  value  is  habit? 

10.  Why  is  it  good  to  do  the  dis- 
agreeable task  first? 

11.  How  can  you  best  concentrate 
your  attention? 

12.  Why  can  you  learn  quicker  in 
the  early  morning  than  at  night? 

13.  What  makes  a  slouch? 

14.  Relate  some  personal  experi- 
ence showing  the  power  of  habit. 

15.  Why  did  the  trainer  mentioned 
refuse  to  discharge  the  girl  when  an 
overseer  demanded  it? 

16.  Relate  Aesop's  fable  of  "The 
Hare  and  the  Tortoise." 

17.  Repeat  the  quotation  from  the 
"Ladder  of  St.  Augustine." 

18.  Relate  some  experience  of  your 
own  similar  to  that  of  the  little  girl 
in  studying  grammar. 

19.  Why  does  the  power  of  appli- 
cation enable  people  to  live  well  in 
spite  of  sorrow  or  loss? 

20.  What  is  more  profitable  than 
to  spend  your  time  longing  to  do 
somethin<»  great? 

21.  Repeat  Longfellow's  lines 
quoted  at  the  close  of  the  lesson. 


Literary  Studies. 

(For  April  13th  and  May  11th.) 
dickens'  tale  of  two  cities. 


Among  the  many  excellent  works 
produced  by  the  great  English  nov- 
elist, Charles  Dickens,  A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities  stands  almost  alone.  It  is  an 
historical  romance  carefully  worked 
out  according  to  prevailing  historic- 
al rules  and  with  due  reference  to 


established  literary  principles.  Or- 
dinarily Dickens  ignores  entirely  all 
literary  canons,  and  writes  as  may 
happen  to  please  his  own  wild,  tu- 
multuous fancy.  His  g^eat  stories 
have  really  no  plots;  there  is  no 
logical  sequence    of    events.     The 
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stories  are  crowded  with  charac- 
ters; but  generally  these  charac- 
ters, have  no  very  close  relation- 
ship with  each  other.  They  are  not 
interdependent;  they  are  not  all 
necessary  to  the  development  of  the 
story  in  hand.  Nor  are  the  events 
introduced,  nor  the  incidents,  al- 
ways essential  to  the  successful  de- 
velopment of  the  narrative,  or  the 
shadow  of  a  plot. 

In  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  all  this 
is  different.  The  piot  is  carefully, 
and,  on  the  whole,  successfully  de- 
vised. The  story  itself  is  short; 
there  is  little  or  no  diffuseness.  The 
narrative  is  so  far  condensed  that 
it  is  kept  within  the  actual  limits 
necessary  for  the  unfolding  of  the 
plot.  The  characters,  too,  are  few 
— no  more,  indeed,  than  are  really 
necessary  for  the  action  of  the 
story.  In  Dickens'  other  works  the 
characters  are  quite  generally  sta- 
tionary. That  is,  they  do  not  g^ow 
and  develop;  they  are  the  same  at 
the  end  of  the  book  that  they  were 
at  the  beginning.  That  is  true  also 
of  most  of  the  characters  of  the 
Tale — they  are  vag^e,  unconvinc- 
ing, and  devoid  of  development ;  all 
except  Sydney  Carton.  Carton  is 
the  real  hero  of  the  story.  In  his 
case  there  is  real  change.  From  a 
besotted  indifference  to  the  ideals  of 
life,  he  rises,  through  a  pure,  un- 
selfish love,  to  the  noblest  heights 
of  self-sacrifice.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  Syndey  Carton,  and  the 
crowning  sacrifice  of  his  life  is 
probably  to  be  found  the  greatest 
moral  good  of  A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities. 

Now,  is  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  re- 
ally worth  while?  Is  it  a  book  from 
the  reading  of  which  we  may  gain 
an  adequate  recompense  ?  Undoubt- 
edly no  satisfactory,  definite  answer 
can  be  given  to  these  questions.  Of 
all  Dickens'  books,  no  other  has  re- 
ceived  so    many   widely   different 


criticisms.     Prof.  £aintsbury  says: 

"The  Tale  of  Two  Cities  has  been 
more  differently  judged  than  any  other 
of  his  works;  some  extolling  it  as  a 
great  romance,  if  not  quite  a  great  his- 
torical novel,  while  others  see  in  it  lit- 
tle more  than  mixed  mannerism  and 
melodrama." 

Laurence  Hutton  says  the  Tale  is 
a  remarkable  departure  for  Dick- 
ens. "It  is  conceded,"  he  continues, 
"even  by  those  who  are  not  counted 
among  the  admirers  of  its  author,  to 
be  a  most  vivid  and  correct  picture 
of  Paris  during  the  time  of  the  Rev- 
olution, when  the  guillotine  was  the 
king  of  France.  Its  central  figure, 
Sydney  Carton,  one  of  the  most  he- 
roic characters  in  romance,  gives  his 
life  to  restore  his  friend  to  the  girl 
whom  they  both  love."  James  Oli- 
phant  says  that 

"There  is  not  a  single  figure  in  the 
book  that  leaves  any  impression  on 
the  memory.  The  devotion  of  Sidney 
Carton,  finding  so  dramatic  a  climax 
on  the  guillotine,  is,  of  course,  an  out- 
standing feature,  but  its  pathos  gains 
little  or  nothing  from  any  sympathetic 
grasp  of  the  character  of  the  devotee." 

Ward,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks 
that  "Carton's  self-sacrifice,  admira- 
bly prepared  from  the  very  first, 
produces  a  legitimate  tragic  effect," 
and  Herbert  Paul  thinks  that  "the 
tragedy  of  Sydney  Carton  is  a  trag- 
edy indeed." 

As  a  fair  estimate  of  the  intrinsic 
and  permanent  worth  of  the  story 
may  be  taken  the  judgment  of  our 
own  Richard  Grant  White.  He 
says : 

"Mr.  Dickens,  however,  wrote  one 
book  so  noble  in  its  spirit,  so  grand  and 
graphic  in  its  style,  And  filled  with  a 
pathos  so  profound  and  simple,  that  it 
deserves,  and  will  surely  take,  a  place 
among  the  great  serious  works  of  imag- 
ination. The  Tale  of  Two  Cities,his  short- 
est story,  and  the  one  least  thought  of  by 
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the  public  of  his  own  day.  is  the  work 
that  will  secure  him  an  enduring  fame. 
It  has  httle  humor,  and  that  is  not  of 
Its  author's  best;  but  its  picture  of  the 
herce  passion  of  the  first  French  Revolu- 
tion, of  the  hideous  oppression  which 
provoked  that  outbreak  of  ruthless  re- 
venge on  the  part  of  a  whole  people,  and 
above  all  its  portrayal  of  the  noble-na- 
tured  castaway,  Sydney  Carton,  make  it 
almost  a  peerless  book  in  modem  liter- 
ature, and  give  it  a  place  among  the 
highest  examples  of  all  literary  art." 

Judge  ye  now  for  yourselves. 


SUGGESTIONS    FOR    SPECIAL   REPORTS. 

}'r^/^'^Y^  a  short  sketch  of  the  life 
of  Charles  Dickens. 

2.  Work  out  the  time-scheme  of 
the  plot  of  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  Give 
a  statement  of  the  proportionate 
amount  of  time  given  to  the  various 
periods. 

3.  Contrast       the      characters      of 
Charles  Darnay  and  Sydney  Carton. 
_"*•     Discuss  the  characters  of  Lucie, 
Dr.  Manette,  Miss  Pross,  Madame  De- 
farge. 


QUESTIONS. 

1.  When  Dickens  came  to  select  a 
title  for  his  book,  he  considered  the 
relative  values  of  the  titles  Time,  Bur- 
ied Alive,  Scattered  Leaves,  Far  Apart, 
and  Memory  Carton.  Wny  did  he  se- 
lect the  title  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities? 

2.  Is  the  plot  probable  as  a  whole? 
Are  there  any  improbable  incidents 
that  the  story  would  be  better  with- 
out? 

3.  Is  the  movement  of  the  story 
slow  or  rapid?    Point  out  passages. 

4.  Does  the  story  progress  stead- 
ily, or  does  it  carry  forward  one  set  of 
characters  then  go  back  and  bring  up 
another? 

5.  Is  there  a  definite  climax,  a 
point  of  highest  interest?    Where  is  it? 

6.  Does  the  author  foreshadow  im- 
portant events?     Point  out  instances. 

7.  How  are  the  characters  dis- 
posed of  at  the  end? 

8.  Is  justice  done  in  all  cases  at  the 
end  of  the  book? 

9.  Would  you  prefer  a  different 
ending?     What? 

10.  Who  is  the  real  hero  of  the 
story? 


11.  What  is  the  main  story? 

12.  Which  is  most  prominent  in  A 
Tale  of  Two  Cities,  plot  or  character- 
ization? 

13.  How  many  characters  arc 
there?    Are  there  too  many? 

14.  What  class  of  people  does 
Dickens  characterize  most  successful- 
ly? 

15.  Are  the  characters  natural  and 
lifelike?  Do  they  act  like  real  peo- 
ple, or  are  they  exceptional  in  some 
way? 

16.  It  has  been  said  that  Dickens' 
characters  are  often  caricatures.  Is  it 
so  in  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities? 

17.  Are  the  characters  consistent 
in  all  their  actions,  and  in  all  their 
words?  Do  they  develop  as  the  story 
progresses  ?     Illustrate. 

18.  What  does  Madame  Defarge's 
knitting  sic^nify? 

19.  Why  should  Mr.  Lorry's  talk 
with  Dr.  Manette  in  Book  II,  ch.  19, 
be  as  if  about  a  third  person  un- 
named? 

20.  Are  there  any  long  passages  of 
description?  Do  they  retard  the 
movement  of  the  story? 

21.  Is  there  much  description  of 
nature?  Is  it  used  as  an  aid  to  emo- 
tional effect?    Point  out  examples. 

22.  Are  there  any  characters  who 
may  be  regularly  identified  by  a  sin- 
gle action,  or  a  peculiar  expression? 

23.  Can  you  learn  from  any  part 
of  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  what  Dickens' 
attitude  was  toward  the  poor?  Ex- 
amples. 

24.  Are  there  any  prose  passages 
in  this  book  of  striking!  poetical 
rythm? 

25.  Are  there  any  other  poetical 
devices  besides  rythm  (as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  use  of  a  refrain)? 

26.  What  purpose  do  these  poetic- 
al devices  serve? 

27.  Discuss  the  pathos  in  the  Tale 
and  point  out  the  most  pathetic  pas- 
sages. 

28.  Do  you  find  any  humor  in  A 
Tale  of  Two  Cittes?    Any  satire? 

29.  Select  what  you  consider  to  be 
the  best  chapters  in  the  book.  The 
best  descriptive  passacres.  The  best 
description  of  character.  The  noblest 
passages. 

30.  Is  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  a  book 
with  a  moral  purpose?  If  so,  what  is 
that  purpose?  How  have  you  been 
bettered  b^^  reading  the  book? 
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Property  Rights  of  Married  Women. 


Charles  H,  Hart. 


The  property  rights  of  a  married 
woman  at  the  early  common  law 
were  vastly  different  from  her 
rights  under  the  modern  laws  of 
the  various  states  of  our  Union. 
Udder  the  early  English  common 
law  3  marriage  resulted  in  the  for- 
feiture to  the  husband  of  nearly 
all  the  wife*s  property.  All  her 
pergonal  or  movable  property  in 
possession  became  lii.s,  upon  mar- 
riage; also^all  that  species  of  prop- 
erty kfiovvn  as  choices  in  action 
which  he  could  reduce  to  his  pos- 
s€ssiu>i  during  tbc  coverture  of 
iltarrla^e.  The  husband  was  en- 
title) also  to  control  and  have  the 
use  and  rents  of  all  of  the  wife's 
real  estate  during  marriage.  It 
IS  true  that  if  the  wife  survived 
the  husband,  her  real  estate  be- 
ianged  to  her,  together  with  some 
articles  of  wearint^  apparel  and 
trinkets,  technically  known  as 
parapliernalia.  If  the  husband  sur- 
vived the  wife,  he  might  share 
in  her  real  estate  as  a  tenant  by 
the  curtesy,  which  was  an  estate 
(or  life  to  the  husband,  upon  the 
*Ieath  of  the  wife,  in  the  estate 
of  inhcrit*"Ti'^e  ownod  by  the  wife 
during  coverture,  provided  the 
marriage  had  been  fruitful  of  is- 
sue She  could  not  restrain  such 
rights  of  his  by  will.  His  kin- 
rired  had  the  right  to  admmister 
f  his    death    upon   his   personal 


estate,  although  it  had  all  been 
hers  until  the  marriage  ceremony 
forfeited  it  to  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  could  administer  on  her 
estate  for  his  own  benefit  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  her  kindred. 
The  idea  upon  which  this  whole 
property  scheme  was  founded, 
was  the  unity  of  interests  of  hus- 
band and  wife  by  almost  suspending 
the  wife's  legal  existence.  She  could 
not  earn  for  herself,  sue  nor  be 
sued  in  her  own  right,  and  was 
scarcely  in  legal  contemplation,  a 
I)erson.  The  marriage  had  made 
them  one,  but  he  was  the  one. 
The  old  appelations  baron  and 
feme,  tell  something  of  her  hus- 
band's lordly  sway  in  contempla- 
tion ot  law  if  not  in  fact.  The 
husband  lost  nothing  of  his  legal  in- 
dependence by  marriage,  and  in  ex- 
change for  the  wife's  property 
which  came  to  him,  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances her  debts  which  he 
never  contracted. 

It  is  interesting  legal  history 
to  trace  the  gradual  emancipa- 
tion of  the  wife  in  her  property 
rights.  At  the  early  common  law, 
which  has  been  praised  as  "the 
science  whose  voice  is  the  learn- 
ing of  the  world  and  whose  seat 
is  in  the  bosom  of  God,"  the  wife 
did  not  own  her  own  wearing  ap- 
parel,    and    if     she    eloped     with 
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another  man  the  husband  had 
a  right  of  action  against  him  in 
replevin  to  recover  the  dress  she 
wore  away  from  home.  Under 
the  civil  or  Roman  law  the  mar- 
ried woman  had  been  compara- 
tively independent  in  her  property 
rights.  After  the  decay  and  de- 
moralization of  domestic  life  un- 
der the  Roman  Empire,  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  liberal  property 
rights  of  the  wife  had  aided  in 
weakening  the  marital  ties  may 
have  hindered  somewhat,  among 
Angle-Saxons,  the  growth  of  the 
idea  of  the  wife's  legal  independence. 

Dating  possibly  from  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
there  began  to  be  developed  in 
the  courts  of  equity  an  equitable 
separate  estate  in  the  wife.  Al- 
though the  husband  might  be  re- 
garded as  the  trustee,  the  wife 
was  regarded  as  the  beneficial 
owner  of  property  settled  upon 
her  or  conveyed  to  her  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  From  an  eq- 
uitable separate  estate  in  the  wife, 
there  developed  the  statutory  separ- 
ate estate,  until  today  we  have  de- 
veloped in  every  state  in  the  Union 
an  elaborate  system  of  property 
rights  for  the  wife,  defined  and 
established  by  laws  and  constitu- 
tions. While  these  laws  diflfer  as 
to  details  and  also  systems,  in  dif- 
ferent commonwealths,  all  are 
broad  and  liberal  to  the  wife  when 
compared  with  the  common  law. 

In  Utah,  all  property  acquired 
by  a  woman  before  marriage,  and 
that  to  which  she  may  afterwards 
become  entitled  by  gift,  grant,  in- 
heritance or  devise,  remains  her 
property  and  is  not  liable  for  the 
debts,  obligations  or  engagements 
of  her  husband  "and  may  be  con- 
veyed, devised  or  bequeathed  by 
her  as  if  she  were  unmarried." 

Contracts  made  by  the  wife  are 
valid,   and   binding  upon   her,   to 


the  same  extent  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  she  were  unmarried. 
She  may  make  a  conveyance  to 
her  husband,  or  the  husband  to 
the  wife,  the  same  as  between 
other  persons.  She  may  have  the 
wages  for  her  personal  labor,  sue 
for  the  same,  and  prosecute  and 
defend  actions  for  the  recovery  or 
protection  of  her  rights  and  prop- 
erty, and  may  sue  for  and  recover 
in  her  own  name  for  injury  or 
wrong  done  her.  Neither  spouse 
is  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  other 
contracted  before  marriage,  ex- 
cept that  the  expenses  of  the  fam- 
ily and  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren are  chargeable  upon  the 
property  of  both  or  either  of 
them.  Either  may  appoint  the 
other  his  or  her  attorney  in  fact 
and  may  revoke  the  appointment 
the  same  as  other  persons.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  property  in- 
dependence of  the  wife  under  the 
laws  o{  Utah,  if  the  husband 
should  obtain  possession  or  con- 
trol of  property  belonging  to  the 
wife,  either  before  or  after  mar- 
riage, she  may  maintain  an  ac- 
tion therefor,  the  same  as  though 
she  were  unmarried;  except  that 
she  could  not  remove  him  from 
the  homestead  without  his  con- 
sent unless  another  homestead 
were  provided. 

In  Idaho,  California,  Washing- 
ton, Texas,  Louisiana,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  some  other  states,  a  com- 
munity system  of  property  be- 
tween husband  and  wife  prevails. 
The  system  is  derived  from  the 
Spanish  law  and  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  conjugal,  matrimonial 
or  property  partnership  between 
husband  and  wife  in  property  ac- 
quired, not  gratuitously,  during 
that  relationship.  The  statutory 
laws  of  Idaho  on  this  subject  may 
be  taken  as  a  type  of  this  system 
of  community  property. 
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In  Idaho  all  property  acquired 
after  marriage  by  either  husband 
or  wife,  including  the  rents  and 
profits  of  the  separate  property 
of  the  husband  and  wife  is  com- 
munity property,  unless  by  the  in- 
strument by  which  any  such  proper- 
ty is  acquired  by  the  wife  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  rents  and  prof- 
its thereof  be  applied  to  her  sole 
and  separate  use,  in  which  case 
the  management  and  disposal  of 
such  rents  and  profits  belong  to 
the  wife  and  they  are  not  liable 
for  the  debts  of  the  husband.  All 
property  owned  by  the  husband 
before  marriage,  and  that  acquired 
afterwards  by  gift,  bequest,  de- 
vise or  descent  is  separate  prop- 
erty. All  property  of  the  wife 
owned  by  her  before  marriage,  and 
that  afterwards  acquired  by  gift, 
bequest  or  descent,  or  that  which 
she  may  acquire  with  the  proceeds 
of  her  separate  property,  remains 
her  sole  and  separate  property  to  the 
same  extent  and  to  the  same  effect 
as  the  property  of  the  husband, 
similarly  acquired.  During  the 
marriage  the  wife  has  the  manage- 
ment, control  and  absolute  power 
of  disposition  of  her  separate 
property  and  may  contract  with 
reference  to  the  same  as  though 
unmarried.  A  marriage  settle- 
ment duly  entered  into,  however, 
may  vary  the  rights  above  men- 
tioned. In  Idaho  there  is  no 
right  of  curtesy  in  the  husband 
or  dower  right  in  the  wife.  The 
husband  is  the  head  of  the  family 
and  may  choose  any  reasonable 
place  or  mode  of  living,  and  the 
wife  must  conform  thereto.  The 
earnings  and  accumulations  of 
the  wife  and  her  minor  children 
hving  with  her  or  in  her  custody 
while  she  is  living  separate  and 
apart  from  her  husband,  are  the 
separate  property  of  the  wife.  The 
separate  property  of  the  husband 


is  not  liable  for  the  ante-nuptial 
debts  of  the  wife,  and  separate 
property  of  the  wife  is  not  liable 
for  the  debts  of  her  husband,  but 
it  is  liable  for  her  own  debts  con- 
tracted before  or  after  marriage. 
The  husband  has  the  management 
and  control  of  the  community 
property,  with  the  same  absolute 
power  of  disposition  (other  than 
testementary)  as  he  has  of  his  sep- 
arate estate,  but  such  power  of 
disposition  does  not  extend  to  the 
homestead  or  that  part  of  the 
common  property  occupied  or 
used  by  the  husband  and  wife  as 
a  residence.  The  wife  must  sup- 
port the  husband  out  of  her  sep- 
arate property  when  he  has  no 
separate  property  and  they  have 
no  community  property  and  he, 
from  infirmity,  is  not  able  or  com- 
petent to  support  himself. 

Under  the  community  system 
the  husband  has  the  fullest  power 
of  management  and  disposition  of 
the  community  property,  except 
that  he  can  not  act  in  fraud  of 
his  wife.  He  has  the  right,  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  the  wife,  to 
sell  the  community  property  with- 
out her  consent.  It  has  been 
ruled  that  title  in  the  community 
property  rests  in  the  husband  dur- 
ing the  marriage  to  such  an  extent 
that  if  the  property  is  stolen  the 
indictment  for  the  theft  alleges 
that  he  is  the  owner,  and  his 
wife's  consent  to  the  taking  of  the 
property  would  afford  no  defense 
to  the  thief  for  the  taking  of  the 
property.  Much  controversy  has 
existed  as  to  just  the  nature  of 
the  wife's  legal  interest  in  the 
property  during  the  existence  of 
the  marital  relation  and  before 
the  property  is  disposed  of;  A 
recent  case  entitled  Reade  vs. 
De  Lea,  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Mexico,  reviews  at 
considerable  length  the  authorities 
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on  both  sides  of  the  question  as  to  rights  developed  from  the  com- 
the  nature  of  the  wife's  interest  mon  law  that  does  not  exist  with 
in  the  real  estate  during  the  mar-  the  community  property  system 
iage.  borrowed  from  the  Spanish  law 
Upon  the  whole,  it  would  ap-  and  adopted  with  various  mddifi- 
pear  that  the  wife's  rights  are  as  cations  in  some  of  the  States 
fully  protected  under  such  laws  named.  Under  each  of  these  sys- 
as  those  prevailing  in  the  State  of  tems,  however,  the  married  woni- 
Utah,  as  under  the  community  an  is  liberally  secured  in  prop- 
property  system,  and  there  is  the  erty  rights  and  is  placed  almost 
advantage  of  simplicity  and  above  upon  an  equality  with  her  hus- 
clearness   under     these    property  band. 


March. 

Josephine  Spencer. 

There  stand  the  mute,  snow  muffed  hills — 

A  wall  of  blinding  white 
Against  the  valley's  drifting  sills 

Akin  in  unnter  plight. 

Their  brozvs  are  ruiHed  by  the  wan 
Chill  shepherds  of  the  North; 

Winds  from  the  realms  of  coldest  dawn, 
With  frost  and  Hake  sent  forth. 

But  tvhere  the  foothills  break  the  steep 
Hid  reaches  of  their  slope — 

Some  furtive  signs  of  Springtime  peep — 
Frail  arbiters  of  hope. 

A  spot  of  struggling  verdure  there: 

And  here  a  glimpsing  bud 
On  gaunt  gray  bushes,  left  all  bare 

From  sweep  of  frost  and  flood. 

And  down  upon  the  levels  won 

From  pledges  of  the  frost 
H  here    stubble d  fields  and  orchards    dun 

With  kinder  airs  are  crossed — 

There  hides  a  glint  of  blue  and  gold 

The  violets  shy  face — 
And  banners  of  the  crocus  bold 

Within  some  sheltered  place — 

To  start,  upon  some  sudden  morn, 

From  out  their  hidden  lair, 
And  sound  the  Springtime's  swelling  horn 

In   triumph   everywhere. 
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IVillard  Done. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Joseph  and  Marcus,  guards  of 
the  palace,  had  been  sent  to  Jeru- 
salem by  the  crafty  Herod  to  in- 
vestigate the  conditions  there,  as 
affected  by  the  strange  preaching  of 
John.  It  was  in  the  performance  of 
this  duty  that  they  fell  in  with  the 
party  returning  from  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan.  It  was  most  fortunate 
for  their  purpose  that  the  chance 
meeting  took  place.  The  conver- 
sation gave  them  an  insight  into 
the  feeling  of  the  orthodox  Jews, 
and  their  disgust  with  the  humble, 
unpromising  preaching  of  the 
prophet,  which  could  scarcely  have 
iSeen  obtained  in  any  other  way.  Af- 
ter a  few  days  sojourn  and  investi- 
gation in  Jerusalem,  they  returned 
to  Tiberias. 

The  audience  chamber  of  Herod's 
l)alace  was  ablaze  with  light,  as  the 
two  officers  were  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  the  Tetrarch.  He  sat 
upon  a  raised  dais,  under  a  canopy 
decked  with  gold  and  rare  stones, 
which  flashed  in  myriad  hues  the 
hriUiant  Hght  of  flaming  torches.  ;Vt 
his  side  was  the  beautiful  Herod- 
ias,  the  wife  of  Philip,  now  living 
in  unholy  relation  with  her  hus- 
band's more  royal  brother.  Her 
eyes  were  dark  and  brilliant,  match- 
ing the  oriental  warmth  of  her  olive 
complexion.  She  reclined  upon  the 
chair  of  state  beside  her  consort, 
in  an  attitude  of  luxurious  ease; 
and  her  wanton  yet  crafty  looks  be- 
trayed the  fires  of  unsatisfied  ambi- 
tion and  desire  that  raged  within 
her  soul. 

On  a  stool  at  her  feet,  clad  in  all 
the  lavishness  of  the  oriental  cos- 


tume, was  her  daughter  Salome, 
rhe  languid,  sensuous  beauty  that 
had  chained  the  attention  of  the 
young  Tew  when  he  saw  her  at  the 
gate,  was  even  more  strikingly  ap- 
parent in  the  light  of  the  brilliant 
lamps.  And  the  mother  looked  with 
a  tigerish  pride  upon  her  daughter, 
as  if  regarding  a  subtle  and  beauti- 
ful weapon  to  be  used  in  the  de- 
struction of  an  enemy.  It  was  a 
striking  picture;  and  yet  one  felt 
that  .there  lurked  beneath  the  sur- 
face a  demoniac  desire,  boding  ill 
for  any  victim  of  the  enmity  of  the 
mother  or  the  beauty  of  the  daugh- 
ter. 

As  the  two  men  entered,  they 
were  immediately  brought  before 
the  dais.  * 'Greetings  on  your  safe 
return,*'  said  Herod,  his  eyes  shift- 
ing craftily  from  one  to  the  other. 
*Tn  these  times  it  is  a  dangerous  and 
tedious  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and 
we  unsuspecting  Galileans  may  well 
fear  the  dangers  that  beset  us  when 
wc  journey  far." 

The  courtiers  laughed  at  the  Te- 
trarch's  pleasantry,  as  courtiers 
should. 

"Your  journey  was  taken  to  sat- 
isfy the  curiosity  of  two  women," 
continued  Herod,  evidently  deter- 
mined to  maintain  his  light  mood. 
''Ilerodias  and  her  daughter  exer- 
cised the  prerogative  of  their  sex, 
and  asked  that  rumors  of  impend- 
ing sedition  he  traced  to  their 
source.  It  was  in  obedience  to  this 
command  that  I  sent  you."  His 
manner  grew  more  serious.  ''What 
is  your  report?" 

''Who  is  this  John?"  asked  Ple- 
rodias,  going  directly  to  the  subject. 

"May  Rome  liever  be  in  greater 
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danger  than  from  this  man,"  said 
Marcus,  his  tone  betraying  the 
same  contempt  that  had  character- 
ized the  Pharisee's  estimate  of  John. 
*The  Jews  flock  to  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan,hopingto  see  in  this  won- 
derful prophet  deliverance  from  the 
power  of  Rome.  Instead,  they  look 
upon  a  wild,  uncouth,  gaunt,  and 
haggard  man,  emaciated  as  with 
much  fasting ;  dressed  in  a  garment 
of  camel's  hair,  girt  with  a  leathern 
girdle.  He  stands  at  the  water's 
edge,  proclaiming  repentance  and 
forsaking  of  sin.  To  Roman  and 
Jew  the  message  is  alike.  If  asked 
as  to  his  claims,  he  says  he  is  noth- 
ing in  himself;  only  a  voice,  pro- 
claiming the  way  of  another.  And  as 
the  wealthy  and  the  powerful  of  the 
Jews,  disgusted  with  his  puny 
claims,  turn  from  him  in  contempt, 
he  hurls  denunciation  after  them 
and  leads  into  the  waters  of  bap- 
tism the  very  scum  of  his  hearers, 
the  only  ones  that  care  for  him  or 
his  message." 

"The  nobles  of  the  Jews  do  not 
follow  him?"  Herod  asked  with 
some  eagerness. 

"None  of  them,"  answered  the 
Roman.  "We  joined  a  party  as 
they  went  from  hearing  him.  The 
only  one  among  them  who  seemed 
impressed  with  his  message  was  a 
woman."  General  laughter  greeted 
the  remark.  ^ 

Herodias  and  Salome  at  once  be- 
came interested.  "A  woman  ?"  said 
the  mother.  "What  manner  of  wom- 
an would  be  impressed  with  his 
vain  babbling?  By  the  gods,  it  runs 
not  in  the  blood  of  my  family  to  be 
satisfied  with  vague  promises." 

Salome's  smile  was  full  confirma- 
tion of  her  mother's  words.  "She 
was  not  such  a  woman  as  either  of 
you,"  said  Marcus,  instantly  catch- 
ing the  woman's  meaning,  and  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
flatter.     "I  think  hers  was  a  baby 


face,  pretty  but  not  strong.  Such 
a  woman  she  seemed  to  me  as  a 
man  would  desire  if  content  to  re- 
main under  his  vine  and  fig  tree, 
his  flocks  growing  in  the  field,  his 
children  in  the  house.  But  if  one 
desired  to  mingle  in  the  worthy 
aims  of  war  and  conquest  and  taste 
the  rewards  of  rulership,  he  would 
be  ill  at  ease  with  one  so  colorless." 

While  Marcus,  spoke,  Salome  nar- 
rowly watched  Joseph.  His  hand- 
some face  flushed  at  the  words,  and 
a  resentment  he  could  not  hide 
shone  in  his  eyes.  And  not  one 
change  of  expression  but  was 
marked  by  the  watchful  Salome. 
What  her  thoughts  were  as  she 
gazed  upon  the  athletic  form  and 
strong,  expressive  face  of  the  Jew, 
she  carefully  concealed,  so  skilled 
was  she  in  the  art  of  selfrepres- 
sion. 

However  much  his  face  might 
have  betrayed  his  feelings,  Joseph 
wa3  discreet  enough  not  to  speak  in 
defense  of  the  young  Jewess;  but 
he  resolved  at  a  more  fitting  time 
to  protest  against  the  Roman's  esti- 
mate of  her. 

"It  is  enough,"  said  Herod. 
"Thou  art  right.  I  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  such  a  leader.  I  thank 
you  both  for  your  faithful  report. 
We  may  speak  more  of  this  mat- 
ter." And  he  dismissed  the  assem- 
bly. 

The  next  morning  Joseph  was 
surprised  to  receive  a  summons  to 
a  private  room  in  the  palace.  As 
he  entered,  he  saw  Salome.  "Come 
with  me,"  she  said.  "  I  would  ques- 
tion you  regarding  this  John." 

Wonderingly  he  followed  her. 
She  led  him  to  the  roof  of  the  pal- 
ace. Here  Herod  had  made  a  ^- 
den,  and  adorned  it  with  lavish 
hand.  Trees,  flowers,  and  shrubs 
grew  in  rich  profusion;  and  foun- 
tains, nooks,  and  grottoes  combined 
to  make  a  scene  of  sylvan  beauty. 
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The  soft  air  floated  lazily  yet  re- 
freshingly over  the  place,  fanning 
the  cheeks  of  those  who  loitered 
there,  and  carrying  the  dreamy  per- 
fume of  rare  blooms.  To  the  young 
Jew  it  seemed  an  enchanted  para- 
dise. 

The  woman  seated  herself  and 
motioned  him  to  her  side.  He  me- 
chanically obeyed  her  gesture,  won- 
dering the  while  at  the  strange  ex- 
perience. If  when  she  turned  her 
eyes  toward  him  he  had  seen  their 
expression  of  admiration  mingled 
with  craftiness,  he  would  have  been 
on  his  g^ard.  Biit  what  young  man 
has  ever  been  able  to  detect  the  dan- 
ger lurking  in  a  beautiful  maiden's 
glance? 

The  place,  the  surroundings,  the 
dreamy-  perfumes,  and  the  attract- 
ive woman  before  him  exerted  a 
strange  and  unusual  fascination 
over  him.  And  as  Salome  gazed  at 
him  a  few  moments  before  speak- 
ing, she  saw  with  satisfaction  that 
the  spell  she  desired  was  working. 
Her  spirits  rose  with  the  keen  an- 
ticipation of  one  who  hunts  noble 
game.  Soon  he  was  enjoying  the 
subtle  fascination  of  the  scene  be- 
fore him.  To  the  south  and  west, 
stretching  in  undulating  beauty, 
were  the  hills  of  Galilee.  To  the 
east,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  shimmered 
in  the  morning  sun,  and  the  cooling 
breeze  from  its  surface  was  delici- 
ously  refreshing. 

"I  do  not  wonder  at  the  Jews' 
devotion  to  their  native  country," 
she  said  at  length,  skilfully  adapt- 
ing her  words  to  his  manifest  mood. 
"The  skies  of  Italia,  the  home  of 
my  childhood,  are  not  brighter,  its 
plains  are  no  more  lovely." 

He  turned  toward  her,  and  there 
was  a  soft  flush  on  his  cheeks  as  he 
answered,  "We  are  taught  from 
childhood  to  revere  our  land.  It  is 
very  dear  to  us,"  he  added  wistful- 
ly, after  a  pause. 


"And  it's  associations  are  dear?" 
she  asked,  heightened  interest  man- 
ifested in  her  words  and  manner. 
"The  history  of  its  people  has  been 
stirring?  Have  they  enjoyed  the 
triumphs  of  war  and  conquest?  en- 
riched themselves  with  the  spoils 
of  the  conquered?  tasted  the  fruits 
of  victory?" 

There  was  enough  enthusiasm  in 
her  voice  and  words  to  stir  the 
young  man's  blood.  She  saw  the 
feeling  he  manifested;  and  with  a 
voice  as  S)rmpathetic  as  it  was  al- 
luring, she  continued:  "I  called 
thee  here  because  I  desired  from 
the  lip  of  one  of  thy  race  the  his- 
tory of  Israel." 

With  the  warm,  impulsive  enthu- 
siasm of  youth  he  sketched  for  her 
the  history  of  his  people.  No  man 
ever  had  a  more  sympathetic  list- 
ener. Never  was  a  man  more  the 
master  of  his  theme.  And  as  he 
told  of  the  past  glories  of  Israel, 
and  the  part  his  people  had  played 
in  the  drama  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, one  would  have  thought 
that  a  historian  of  the  days  of  Ju- 
dah's  glory  had  come  again  to  earth. 

Salome  sat  as  if  transfixed  with 
the  beauty  of  his  story.  She  no 
longer  needed  to  feign  an  eager  at- 
tention; for  his  recital  had  capti- 
vated her.  As  if  unconsciously, 
she  laid  her  hand  caressingly  on 
his,  and  her  touch  thrilled  him  to 
greater  eloquence.  At  length  he 
finished ;  and  as  the  two  young  peo- 
ple looked  at  each  other,  there  was 
a  mutual  light  in  their  eyes  that 
showed  how  each  had  caught  the 
other's'  spirit 

"How  glorious  the  history!"  she 
exclaimed  with  enthusiasm.  A  gen- 
tle pressure  of  her  hand  sent  the 
blood  surging  to  his  face.  "And  is 
it  ended?"  she  said  after  an  elo- 
quent pause.  "Is  Israel  satisfied 
with  the  history  of  the  past?  Does 
not  the  desire  come    to    see   him 
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stand  where  once  he  stood,  the  fa- 
vored of  the  gods,  and  master  of 
his  own  home?  Is  he  content  with 
his  station  as  a  vassal  of  Rome  ?  Son 
of  Israel,  dost  thou  willingly  sub- 
mit to  the  taxation  and  humiliation 
imposed  by  a  conqueror?" 

Her  voice  was  low  and  insinuat- 
ing, and  the  face  of  the  young  Jew 
glowed  with  enthusiasm. 

Seeing  the  advantage  she  had 
gained,  she  continued: 

"Marcus  says  this  John  is  weak, 
unable  to  lead  the  armies  of  his 
people.  He  says — but  surely  this  is 
a  slander  on  the  women  of  Judah — 
that  only  weak  and  colorless  women 
believe  on  him,  and  he  implies  that 
all  Jewish  women  are  such.  Per- 
haps the  strongest  of  our  sex  are 
weak  in  the  eyes  of  men  ;but  I  know 
one  Jew  who  was  not  bom  of  a 
mother  infirm  of  will  and  purpose." 

She  glanced  archly  at  him  to  tell 
him  by  a  gesture  of  the  eye  whom 
she  meant ;  and  again  the  hot  blood 
rushed  to  his  face  in  a  tell-tale 
flood. 

"Marcus  slanders  the  Jewish  wo- 
men," she  went  on.  "He  was  un- 
just, was  he  not?" 

"He  was,  upon  my  life!"  he  ex- 
claimed impetuously.  "If  need  be, 
the  women  of  my  people  would 
braid  their  hair  for  bowstrings  and 
give  their  bodies  to  the  sword  for 
the  freedom  of  Israel." 

Again  the  insinuating  smile  and 
the  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand. 
"Thine  is  the  spirit  of  the  heroic 
age,"  she  said,  "the  spirit  that  dares 
act  as  well  as  talk."  His-  eyes 
shone  with  pleasure. 

"This  John  is  not  the  looked-for 
leader.  He  confesses  it  himself. 
And  yet  there  must  be  one.  The 
people  are  ready,  or  I  misjudge 
their  mettle.    Where  is  the  leader?" 


She  turned  full  toward  him,  and  her 
eyes  searched  his  face  eagerly.  "I 
think  he  should  be  of  tiie  royal 
blood."  He  started  violently.  "Son 
of  Judah,"  she  earnestly  exclaimed, 
"dost  thou  not  know  who  this 
leader  should  be?  Will  a  man  be 
blind  in  the  face  of  destiny?  Will 
he  be  deaf  to  her  call?" 

She  finished  half  caressingly, 
half  reproachfully,  and  Joseph  im- 
derstood  her.  Impulsively  he  sprang 
to  his  feet.  "And  thou !"  he  eagerly 
asked.  "  What  of  thee?" 

Her  face  took  on  a  look  of  mod- 
esty. "As  for  me,"  she  said,  "I 
shall  see  the  triumph  of  the  bravery 
and  devotion  every  woman  ad- 
mires." 

He  was  looking  at  her  intently. 
"The  triumph  of  a  mere  principle?" 
he  asked  her  tenderly.  "But  what 
of  me,  if  I  should  triumph?"  He 
drew  her  toward  him,  and  she  yield- 
ed to  his  caress.  He  kissed- her  again 
and  again. 

"May  I  not  sit  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne  and  see  the  glory  of  thy  tri- 
umph?" she  asked. 

"Nay,  not  so,"  he  said,  and  his 
voice  was  very  tender;  "but  by  my 
side,  my  queen,  my  equal.  The 
crown  I  wear,  if  Jehovah  shall  give 
a  crown  to  me,  thou  shalt  share. 
If  I  rise  to  a  throne,  thou  shalt  sit 
upon  it.  If  it  shall  be  given  to  me 
through  thy  help  to  arouse  the  chos- 
en people  to  strength  and  restore 
their  vanished  glory,  that  glory  will 
be  thine  as  well  as  mine."  And 
again  he  kissed  her. 

His  back  was  toward  a  group  of 
palms,  and  he  did  not  see  a  figure 
behind  them  rise  from  a  crouch- 
ing position  and  silently  move  away. 
It  was  Herodias.  And  when  Joseph 
had  gone,  Salome  followed  her 
mother  into  the  palace. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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D.  R,  Y. 


Tokyo,  dec.  19,  1908. 


It  IS  about  one  mile  west  of  the 
old  place,  just  over  the  line  of  the 
city  limits  on  the  outside.  We 
are  in  a  pretty  good  district,  as  good 
as  any  could  possibly  be  in  this 
land  I  believe,  and  we  are  still 
blessed  in  having  breathing  room  on 
all  sides  of  us — a  blessing  not  en- 
joyed by  so  very  many  people  of 


of  twelve,when  you  consider  the  Jap- 
anese houses,  fires  are  almost  a  nec- 
cessity :  straw  mats  for  floors,  and  a 
fire  of  red  charcoal  in  a  little  box 
on  the  floor.  One  of  the  boxes 
tipped  over  causes  the  whole  busi- 
ness. But,  after,  all  the  fires  are 
blessings  in  the  long  run  the  hous- 
es (that  is  the  kind  that  burn)  are 


this  town.  Back  of  us  is  a  fair 
sized  rice  field.  This  is  in  a  hollow, 
and  our  house  is  on  a  small  hill 
from  this  side,  while  the  only  houses 
are  across  the  rice  field.  On  two 
sides  we  have  streets,  and  the  other 
side  is  our  garden,  so  there  are  no 
houses  closer  than  about  fifty  or 
sixty  feet.  This  makes  us  feel  safe 
from  the  fire  standpoint.  [This  is 
the  fire  season.  Yesterday  we  had 
one  about  a  mile  from  here.  Twelve 
houses  burned.  There  were  also 
two  others  in  other  parts  of  the  town 
one  of  seventy  homes,  and  another 


seldom  owned  by  the  poor  people 
that  live  in  them,  and  they  have  so 
few  things  that  they  nearly  always 
save  everything.  You  see,  the  Jap- 
anese don't  have  pianos  and  beds 
and  bookcases  and  carpets,  chairs 
or  tables — ^but  rather,  one  bundle  of 
clothes,  two  sets  of  small  drawers, 
light  and  very  easy  to  carry,  a  few 
dishes,  a  cooking  apparatus  no 
harder  to  move  then  a  coal  skut- 
tle,  one  paper  hanging  picture, 
and  a  flower  vase,  and  bedding, 
there  are  generally  about  five  or 
six  people  to  each  house,  so  it  is 
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nothing  to  get  things  out.  The  rich 
landowners  build  the  houses  again, 
and  in  this  way  the  accumulated 
dirt  is  removed  about  every  ten  or 
twelve  years  and  the  poor  parts  of 
Tokyo  are  kept  in  a  livable  con- 
dition. The  shock  is  the  worst  part 
of  it,  and  the  people  seem  so  used  to 
it  that  they  don't  look  shocked 
even.] 

Our  house  is  all  Japanese  of  one 
story.  It  has  twelve  or  thirteen 
rooms,  separated  by  the  ordinary 
paper   doors,   which   can  be  lifted 


thousand  dollar  man  does  in  Amer- 
ica. So  you  see,  as  far  as  the  house 
is  concerned  we  average  fairly  well 
from  a  Japanese  standpoint. 

The  house  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  (see  cut  2).  One  we  call  "up- 
stairs," because  it  is  built  higher  on 
the  hill,  and  the  other  "down." 
These  parts  are  connected  by  a  cov- 
ered passageway.  The  upper  part 
is  where  all  the  meetings  are  held, 
it  contains  the  kitchen,  dining- 
room,  and  elders'  studying  room — 
where  there  is  a  real  stove!     The 


out  with  ease.  Two  of  us  have  the 
only  foreign  bed  now  used.  The 
others  sleep  as  the  Japanese  do,  on 
the  floor.  Their  beds  are  rolled  up 
in  the  morning  and  tucked  away  in 
the  closets,  which  are  usually  on 
one  side  of  all  the  rooms. 

Cut  1  shows  the  main  entrance  to 
our  new  home.  This  is  typical  and 
gives  an  exceedingly  good  idea  of 
the  houses  of  the  better  sort.  A 
Japanese  who  could  own  and  keep 
up  a  house  as  fine  as  this  would 
perhaps  occupy  the  same  position  in 
Japanese  society  as  a  one  hundred 


lower  part  consists  of  two  small 
rooms  about  eight  by  eight  feet 
each,  the  mission  office,  which  Pres- 
ident Taylor  uses  as  his  study,  and 
where  the  Book  of  Mormon  work 
is  going  on,  and  the  bath.  The 
bath-room  is  one  of  the  best,  they 
say,  ever  found  in  a  private  home. 
The  tub  is  four  feet  across  at  the 
top,  four  and  a  half  feet  deep.  It 
is  made  of  cement  with  a  big  iron 
lining.  Thus  the  tub  on  the  inside 
is  exactly  like  a  big  army  soup  pot. 
The  fire  is  built  right  under  it,  so 
the  iron  gets  pretty  hot,  I  can  tell 
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you.  But  on  the  bottom  to  keep  us 
from  burning  our  feet  there  is  a 
board  floor  placed.  This  floor,  of 
course,  has  some  cracks  in  it,  and 
maybe  you  think  the  steam  doesn't 
come  through  them  in  great  style 
when  the  fire  is  hot  beneath !  Our 
other  bath  had  it's  fire  box  on  the 
side.  I  believe  if  I  ever  build  a 
Japanese  bath  I'll  have  mine  on  the 
side  too,  for  although  it  takes  long- 
er to  heat  a  bath  made  of  wood, 
unless  you  can  float  entirely,  it  is 
safer.     The  bath  room  is   divided 


The  smaller  garden  (cut  3),  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  we've  yet  seen. 
It  is  very  hilly,  as  the  picture  shows, 
And  the  owner  has  overcome  his 
foreign  scruples  sufficiently  for  him 
to  have  lawn,  and  we  now  have 
some  pretty  grass.  The  paths  run 
in  all  directions  through  it,  and  the 
trees  are  all  trimmed  by  hand,  and 
it  took  two  men  about  two  weeks 
to  go  over  it.  Most  of  the  trees  have 
leaves  all  year,  therefore  they  do 
not  fall  fast  enough  to  keep  the  tree 
looking  fresh  and  nice,  so  a  man 


so  that  we  have  a  big  dressing  room, 
and  the  whole  thing  is  large  enough 
to  accommodate  all  us  six  fellows 
at  once. 

In  the  main  garden  (cut  2)  the 
trees  have  leaves  of  all  shades  im- 
aginable, reds,  browns,  greens,  etc. 
Each  tree  has  evidently  been  selected 
because  its  color  was  different  from 
the  others.  The  large  one  at  the 
back  without  leaves  or  bark  is  one 
of  the  famous  "monkey  trees,"  so 
called  because  they  are  so  slick 
that  even  a  monkey  can't  climb 
them,  they  look  as  if  they  are  dead, 
peeled  and  polished. 


goes  over  the  whole  tree,  picking  a 
leaf  here  and  there.  Our  lawn  is 
rather  coarse  and  they  used  a  knife 
to  cut  it,  but  the  grass  around  the 
Japan  Bank,  which  is  the  kind  we 
have  at  home,  is  all  kept  cut  by 
women  who  pick  off  the  blades  of 
grass  one  or  two  at  a  time  with 
their  fingers.  A  common  lawn 
mower  on  that  lawn  would  put  ten 
women  (and  their  bunch  of  babies 
which  always  play  around  them  or 
are  strapped  to  their  backs)  out  of 
emplo)mient.  Therefore  we  favor 
the  present  method. 

The  little  summer  house  was  un- 
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doubtedly  built  as  a  lookout  towards 
Fugi.  The  sacred  mountain  shows 
up  well  from  there  There  seems  to 
be  a  fad  among  the  Japanese  as  far 
as  places  to  see  Fugi  from  are  con- 
cerned.    Some  build  a  little  tower 


part  of  the  house.  It  is  the  head 
one  of  the  three  used  for  a  meeting 
house.  The  piano  is  here.  Notice 
the  glass  doors  that  shut  in  the 
porch,  so  it  is  warm  when  the  sun 
shines,  and  farther  back  the  napkin 


on  top  of  their  houses,  others  in 
their  gardens.  It  is  quite  a  custom, 
and  among  a  certain  class  it  is  quite 
general. 

The  crossed  bamboo  square  sup- 
ports a  wistaria  tree. 

Cut  4  shows  a  comer  of  the  main 


paper  doors  that  form  the  walls  of 
the  room  keep  it  nice  and  warm  es- 
pecially when  the  wind  blows.  The 
outside  sliding  doors  are  made  of 
thin  light  wood,  with  the  ordinary 
Japanese  crack  space.  Of  course, 
these  doors  are  used  only  at  night, 
or  during  rain,  or  on  very  cold  days. 


The  Storm. 

Florence  E,  Stevens. 

The  sky  is  a  dull  leaden  hue  and  a  subdued  breeze  rushes,  messen- 
ger-like over  the  land.  The  trees  bend  mysteriously  and  the  leaves 
rustle  in  noisy  anticipation.  The  birds  chirp  warningly  as  they  hide 
close  to  the  branches.  The  whole  chorus  of  earth-noises  is  hushed  as 
mother  nature  hurries  her  children  indoors  to  await  the  coming  storm. 

Already  the  lightening  flashes  dazzling  streaks  across  the  murky 
sky  and  the  heavy  thunder  rolls  and  rumbles  in  the  deep  distance.  The 
clouds  open  and  the  rain  falls  in  sheets  on  the  world.  Truly  God 
communes  with  the  earth.  Listen  as  he  speaks  with  the  voice  of  the 
storm! 
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Margaret's  ''Presidence/' 


Lily  Munsell  Ritchie. 


'*Mamma,  Mamma  T 
•Yes,  dear." 
"What  is  patriotism?" 
'•Patriotism?"  Mrs.  Greer  looked 
up  in  surprise  from  the  letter  she 
was  writing.     'That's  rather  a  big 
word  for  a  ten  year  old  girl,  isn't 
it?'*  she  asked  smiling. 

"Well,  Mademoiselle  Bouvier 
I  lid  at  school  to-day  that  the  Frencli 

ere  the  most  patriot  people  in  the 

orld  and  I  asked  Jack  what  patri- 
ot meant,  and  he  said : — *Just  plain 
pitriotism/  \nd  what  is  just  plain 
p;ltrioti^nl?'* 

Mrs.  Grcer  smiled  once  more  as 
she  laid  down  her  pen  and  drew  her 
little  daughter  towards  her. 

"Something  we  all  three  have 
more  of  since  we  have  lived  here 
in  France  than  ever  before,  I 
think.  Patriotism  means  love  of 
country,  dear,  and  I  know  one  little 
,\merican  girl  who  has  been  very 
homesick  at  times  for  her  own  prec- 
ious United  States.  Indeed,  I  would 
rather  like  to  see  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty again  myself.  One  is  Tatriot' 
if  one  loves  one's  country,  is  ready 
to  work  for  it — to  fight  for  it,  if 
necessary.    Is  that  clear?" 

"Yes— but— " 

"Well?' 

"Girls  couldn't  fight  for  their 
coimtry,  could  they,  Mumsey?" 

"Not  exactly,  but  they  might 
work  for  it." 

"How?"  Margaret's  round  face 
was  very  earnest  and  Mrs.  Greer 
met  the  question  with  equal  earn- 
estness. 

"By  trying  to  make  themselves 
worthy  of  their  beautiful  land,  by 
trying  to  make  themselves  so  good 
and  pure  and  charming  that  Amer- 
ica will  be  proud  to  call  them  her 


daughters.  My  little  girl  can  work 
every  single  day  this  year  for  her 
country  if  she  will.  You  have  an 
unusual  chance  for  you  are  one  of 
a  very  few  little  American  girls 
here  in  Paris,  and  what  you  do  is 
more  likely  to  be  observed  on  that 
account.  You  are  the  only  Ameri- 
can in  your  school,  probably  the 
only  American  child  your  school- 
mates have  ever  known,  and,  did  it 
ever  occur  to  you,  that  they  might 
jndge  all  American  children  by  you  ? 
If  you  are  gentle  and  lady-like  they 
w  ill  form  a  good  opinion  of  Amer- 
ican little  girls,  but  if  you  should 
'  e  rough  and  boisterous  or  lazy  they 
*'  ould  say: — *How  ill-bred  and  stu- 
pid Americans  must  be!'  Many 
grown-up  people  forget  this,  and 
do  things  while  abroad  that  they 
would  not  do  at  home,  because  they 
think  nobody  knows  them  here.  The 
other  day  in  the  Luxembourg  gar- 
dens I  saw  a  boy  with  a  tiny  Ameri- 
can flag  in  his  cap  throwing  stones 
at  the  birds." 

"O  Mamma,  and  they're  so  tame ; 
they'll  come  and  eat  out  of  your 
hand!" 

"Yes,  and  the  French  people 
have  taken  great  pains  to  make 
them  so  tame,  and  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  them.  But,  Margaret,  that 
boy  was  proud  of  his  country  or 
he  wouldn't  have  worn  the  flag. 
Do  you  think  this  country  would 
have  been  proud  of  him?" 

"And  what  do  you  think  his 
father  did?" 

"Scolded  him?" 

"No,  he  merely  said  :That  was  a 
good  shot,  my  son'  when  the  boy 
barely  missed  hitting  a  sparrow  that 
had  ventured  near  for  a  crumb." 
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"Why  Mamma,  he  was  bad  as  the 
boy!" 

"Worse,  for  he  knew  better.  I 
felt  like  apologizing  for  my  coun- 
tryman to  the  people  about,  and  I 
was  thankful  they  couldn't  under- 
stand what  the  father  said.  Is  that 
all,  dear?" 

"Yes— but— it's  harder  than  I 
thought  to  be  patriotic.  If  it  was 
just  wars  and  wearing  flags,  it'd  be 
easier." 

"Much  easier." 

"And  do  you  really  'spose  they'll 
think  all  the  little  American  girls  are 
just  like  me?" 

"Not  exactly — but  they  will  con- 
sider you  a  sample.  Mamma  hopes 
they  will  like  the  sample.  Run  play 
now  and  let  me  finish  Papa's  let- 
ter— ^you've  puckered  that  brow 
enough  over  big  questions  for  one 
day.  Learning  French  is  sufficient 
for  one  little  brain." 

The  little  figure  in  the  blue  Peter 
Thompson  dress  walked  obediently 
oflF,  but  not  with  its  usual  hop,  skip, 
and  jump,  and  the  pucker  still  lin- 
gered under  the  brown  curls. 

"I  don't  know  about  that  'Presi- 
dence* "  she  said  half  aloud.  The 
French  girls  do  it — but  it's  differ- 
ent being  an  American." 

She  twisted  the  scarlet  ends  of 
her  tie  restlessly  as  she  perched  her- 
self before  one  of  the  windows  and 
stared  down  on  the  busy  throng  in 
the  boulevard  below. 

"And  Susanne  said  'Bah !'  at  my 
eagle  today,  and  I  want  her  to  re- 
spect it,  so  I  do.  O  dear,  I  wanted  to 
get  the  Honneur  this  week  awful- 
ly ! — and  it  wouldn't  be  just  me  get- 
ting it — it'd  be  America." 

The  pucker  deepened.  She  slow- 
ly drew  a  little  yellow  card  from 
her  pocket,  and  stared  at  the  black- 
lettered  Presidence  thoughtfully. 

"And  I  just  copied  a  little  bit — 
I  truly  knew  most  all  the  lesson, 
and  I  don't  care,  most  of  *em  copy 


lots.  Susanne  copies  every  single 
day.  I've  seen  her,  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve Mademoiselle  Bouvier  cares 
much  'cause  when  she  saw  her  she 
just  said  "Why  Susanne?"  and 
we'd  catch  it  at  home  if  the  teacher 
saw  us  copying.  I'll  tell  you.  Per- 
haps it  isn't  as  bad  in  France.  I 
don't  care,  the  others  do,  and  I'm 
going  to  keep  it,  so  I  am!  I  just 
have  to  have  four  for  the  Honneur." 

She  picked  up  her  book  sack,  and 
taking  a  little  packet  from  it,  spread 
out  three  more  little  yellow  cards  on 
the  table  beside  the  first.  She  could 
picture  to  herself  exactly  how  Mad- 
emoiselle would  do  it  First  she 
would  ask  all  the  children  to  bring 
their  presidences  to  the  desk — ^those 
precious  presidences,  which  meant 
that  their  possessors  had  been  first 
in  all  their  classes  for  one  whole 
day,  then  if  any  little  girl  was  so 
very  lucky  as  to  have  four,  she 
would  be  called  up  before  the  school 
to  receive  the  beautiful  rose-colored 
Honneur.  Margaret  gave  a  little 
swallow  of  delight  at  the  thought. 

She  had  never  had  more  than 
two  presidences  before,  though  she 
had  studied  faithfully.  The  handi- 
cap of  the  foreign  tongue  had  made 
it  too  difficult  for  her  to  compete 
with  her  French  schoolmates.  But 
this  week  here  were  the  four  covet- 
ed merits,  only,  one  had  not  been 
quite  fairly  earned — just  one  ans- 
wer copied.  She  really  knew  it  in 
English,  but  it  was  so  hard  to  put 
it  into  good  French  and  Mademoi- 
selle sometimes  smiled  at  her  mis- 
takes. Still,  Margaret  did  not  quite 
enjoy  the  sight  of  the  fourth  yel- 
low, card,  and  she  hastily  gathered 
the  cards  up,  and  thrust  them  deep 
down  into  her  book  sack.  She  re- 
solved to  ask  Jack  if  it  were  very 
wrong  to  copy. 

"Wrong  to  copy?"  Jack  echoed 
that  evening,  when  she  took  him 
oflF  to  one  side  and  timidly  put  her 
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question.  "Been  trying  Eas)rman's 
way,  have  you?  Well,  I  wouldn't, 
sis,  there's  nothing  in  it,  and  you'll 
never  learn  French  that  way." 

Margaret  was  too  afraid  to  ques- 
tion further,  and  went  soberly  off  to 
bed  an  hour  before  the  usual  time, 
much  to  her  mother's  astonishment, 
for  Margaret  hated  to  go  to  bed  at 
any  time  of  night. 

This  was  Saturday,  and  the  Hon- 
neur  would  be  awarded  the  first 
thing  Monday  morning. 

"Jack  didn't  say  it  was  'zactly 
wrong"  she  argued  with  herself, 
"and  I  shan't  ever  do  it  any  more." 

Sunday  morning  she  went  a  step 
further  to  satisfy  her  conscience, 
and  asked  Louise,  the  maid.  Now 
Louise  was  very  fond  of  the  child 
and  anxious  to  please  her,  and  pos- 
sibly still  remembered  the  troubles 
of  her  own  school  days.  At  any 
rate  she  shrugged  her  shoulders, 
and  after  glancing  about  to  see  if 
Mrs.  Greer  was  within  hearing, 
said  "perhaps,  but  it  was  a  very 
white  little  sin"— 

Margaret  felt  better,  and  the 
pucker  almost  smootherd  itself 
out  of  her  brows  for  that  day.  She 
even  ventured  to  hint  to  Jack  that 
she  had  a  surprise  for  him  the  next 
day. 

"Out  with  it,  chicken,  you're  dy- 
ing to  tell;  you  know  you  are." 

"I'm  not,  Jack  Greer,  and  I 
shan't  tell  you  a  single  word  I" 

"Bet  you  do!" 

"Bet  I  don't!" 

"Bet  you!" 

"Not  the  teentiest,  teentiest  word 
until — 

"When?" 

"Tomorrow  noon." 

"Then  it  is  something  about 
school?" 

"I  don't  care  if  it  is." 

"Let's  see^ — ^you're  going  to  be  at 
the  head  of  your  class,  or  get  one  of 
those  thingumbobs  you've  been  talk- 
ing about  so  long." 


"How  did  you  know?' 

"Didn't,  just  guessed." 

"Well,  it's  real  mean  of  you  to 
guess.  I  didn't  want  you  to  laiow 
till  I  brought  it  home.  Don't  tell 
Mamma." 

"Mum's  the  word,  but  say,  Sis, 
it's  on  the  square? — ^you're  sure — ^no 
copying  about  it?"  A  sudden  sus- 
picion had  flashed  into  Jack's  mind. 

Margaret  was  silent. 

"Now  Sis,  he  pursued  more 
gravely,  'fess  up.  Have  you  cheat- 
ed?" 

Margaret  shook  her  head. 

"Honor  bright?"  Jack  drew  the 
little  girl  tenderly  to  him. 

"'T wasn't  cheating!"  she  burst 
out,  "I  knew  the  question  only  I 
just  couldn't  say  it  right  in  French, 
and  they  all  copy  lots,  and  Made- 
moiselle doesn't  care  a  single  bit — 
so  there." 

Jack  waited  a  moment  holding 
her  fast,  though  she  struggled  to 
pull  away. 

Margaret  was  a  strong-willed 
child,  and  she  knew  her  brother's 
wiles. 

But  we  care.  Sis,  lots.  And  Mar- 
garet Marsden  Greer  is  not  going 
to  take  any  half-earned  honors." 

"They  aren't  half-earned:  I 
worked  just  like  everything!" 

"Because,"  continued  Jack  art- 
fully, "she  is  an  American,  and 
Americans  don't  cheat — nor  copy." 
Jack  had  been  apprised  by  his 
mother  of  the  conversation  on  patri- 
otism. 

"Do  they?"  he  added  softly. 

"But  it's  the  first  time  I've  had  a 
chance  to  get  an  Honneur,  and 
they'll  think  the  Americans  are  stu- 
pid, and  I  just  want  to  show  them 
we're  as  smart  as  their  old  French. 
'Tisn't  just  only  me — it's  for  Amer- 
ica don't  you  see?" 

Jack  took  another  tack. 

He  let  her  go,  picked  up  his  cap, 
and  started  for  the  door,  saying 
sarcastically:   "I   see,   and^I   sup^ 
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pose  you  expect  America  to  be 
proud  of  a  little  giri  who  cheats  for 
prizes.  Nice  way  to  be  patriotic, 
that  is!" 

Margaret's  face  burned,  but  she 
shut  her  lips  together  stubbornly; 
she  was  not  convinced. 

Jack  eyed  her  narrowly  at  break- 
fast the  following  morning,  but 
Margaret  slipped  oif  to  school  be- 
fore he  could  get  a  word  with  her. 
Her  mind  was  far  from  easy,but  she 
was  firmly  resolved  to  have  that 
Honneur   at  all  costs. 

"How  many  have  you?"  asked 
Susanne  Daret,  as  they  went  into 
school  together. 

And  Margaret,  feeling  that  she 
was  burning  her  bridges  behind  her, 
unhesitatingly  answered :  "Four." 

Mademoiselle  Bouvier  usually 
prefaced  the  awarding  of  the  Hon- 
neur Monday  mornings  by  a  little 
lecture  on  conduct,  and  this  morn- 
ing she  dwelt  on  the  need  of  great- 
er effort  in  their  studies,  and  of  the 
benefit  these  studies  would  be  to 
them  in  after  life.  Mademoiselle  did 
not  taJce,  perhaps,  the  highest  mor- 
al ground,  for  when  she  touched 
on  the  ways  in  which  some  tried  to 
slip  through  their  work  by  copying 
or  peeping  in  their  books,  she  did 
not  impress  upon  them  the  dishon- 
or of  such  conduct,  but  rather  the 
uselessness  of  it.  She  dwelt  on  the 
fact  that  each  lesson  imperfectly 
learned,  was  a  loss  to  the  pupil  for 
which  no  credit  or  reward  could 
compensate. 

Margaret  settled  herself  complac- 
ently in  her  seat.  She  could  afford 
to  lose  a  few  words  of  French,  she 
reflected. 

Her  complacence  was  shortlived : 
Mademoiselle's  closing  words  were 
disturbing.  Just  as  she  was  turn- 
ing again  to  her  desk,  she  added, 
with  a  bright  little  smile ;  "But  I  do 
not  need  to  speak  to  you  of  such 
things:  the  young  girls  of  France 
are  too  honorable  to  cheat." 


Mademoiselle  had  not  the  slight- 
est intention  of  leaving  out  the  little 
American,  but  to  the  conscious  Mar- 
garet it  seemed  a  direct  thrust  not 
only  at  herself,  but  at  all  American 
girls.  Not  that  she  feared  Made- 
moiselle had  discovered  her  fault, 
but  it  put  her  fault  in  a  more  hein- 
ous light  than  she  had  been  able  to 
see  it,  and  the  rose-colored  bit  of 
pasteboard  appeared  less  desirable 
than  it  had  five  minutes  before.  Her 
face  grew  hotter,  but  her  eyes 
brightened  with  the  sudden  resolve 
to  prove  that  Americans  had  a 
sense  of  honor  that  she  was  sure 
some  of  her  French  mates  had  not. 

When  Mademoiselle  called  for 
the  presidence  cards  a  moment  lat- 
er, she  laid  three  instead  of  four  on 
her  desk.  But  she  was  not  to  do 
her  deed  unnoticed,  for  the  mo- 
ment she  returned  to  her  seat,  Su- 
sanne, who  had  a  good  memory, 
leaned  over  and  inquired  what  had 
become  of  the  fourth  card.  In  vain 
Margaret  pretended  not  to  hear, 
Susanne  persisted  until  she  attrct- 
ed  Mademoiselle's  attention. 

"What  is  it,  Susanne?" 

Susanne  was  vexed  with  Mar- 
garet, and  blurted  out  the  aston- 
ishing fact  cheerfully:  "Margaret 
Greer  had  four  presidence  cards 
and  she  only  gave  you  three." 

"Is  that  so,  Margaret,  why  did 
you  not  hand  them  all  in?  Didn't 
you  know  four  were  required  for 
an  Honneur?" 

Poor  Margaret  was  the  center  of 
all  eyes.  Her  face  grew  very  very 
red,  but  she  sat  perfectly  still,  her 
gaze  fixed  beseechingly  on  Made- 
moiselle 

The  latter  repeated  her  last  ques- 
tion. 

Still  no  answer. 

"Margaret,  come  here." 

Margaret  reluctantly  dragged 
herself  up  to  the  desk. 

"Did   you  not  understand   that 
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four  presidences  were  required  for 
an  Honneur?" 

"Yes,  Mademoiselle/' 

"Then  why  didn't  you  hand  all  of 
yours  in?"  demanded  Mademoi- 
selle, in  blank  astonishment." 

"I— didn't— want  to." 

"But  why  not?" 

"Because." 

"Margaret,  this  is  extraordinary, 
didn't  you  want  the  Honneur?' 

"Yes,  but—" 

"But  what?" 

"Cause  I  hadn't  truly  earned  it." 

"Not  earned  it?  Explain,  please." 

And  Margaret  digging  her  fin- 
ger nails  into  her  soft  little  palms 
to  keep  from  crying,  was  forced  to 
confess  the  cop)nng.  She  dared  not 
look  up  when  she  had  finished,  or 
she  might  have  been  reassured  by 


the  mingled  expression  of  amuse- 
ment and  pity  on  the  teacher's  face. 

A  moment  later  she  was  surprised 
to  hear  Mademoiselle  say  with  un- 
usual tenderness: 

"You  were  quite  right  to  give  up 
the  Honneur,  dear,  but  I  feel  sure 
another  will  soon  be  yours  as  fairly 
earned  as  this  one  has  been  bravely 
renounced. 

Then  turning  to  the  school  with  a 
flash  of  inspiration  she  said: — 
"Children,  it  must  be  a  noble  coun- 
try which  lends  to  us  a  little  girl 
with  so  fine  a  sense  or  honor.  Vive 
les  Etats  Unis! 

There  was  an  instant's  silence, 
then  twenty-five  young  French 
throats  responded  lustily.  And  Mar- 
garet shouted  too,  with  the  tears 
rolling  down  her  cheeks. 


The  Little  Things. 

Grace  Ingles  Frost. 

To  do  the  little  things  of  life  we  oft  despise; 
And  yet  methinks  if  well  performer,  we  rise 
O'er  them  unto  the  brighter  loftier  height, 
As  upward  from  the  darkness  soars  the  light. 

To  shirk  the  little  things  of  life  that  we  despise. 
We  miss  our  stepping  stones  unto  the  skies. 
The  birdling  first  must  learn  its  flight  to  wing. 
Ere  it  may  hope  among  the  clouds  to  sing. 

To  do  the  little  things  of  life  that  we  despise. 
With  smiling  lips  instead  of  tears  and  sighs; 
Is  this  then  great?    Do  ye  the  question  ask? 
If  ye  would  answered  be,  perform  the  task. 
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But  in  spite  of  all  joy  and  sor- 
row time  rolls  on.  Months  slipped 
past  until  it  lacked  but  a  few  days 
of  being  two  years  since  Steve  left 
the  old  home  roof. 

Unlike  that  time,  the  day  was 
soft  and  balmy,  almost  like  spring, 
and  the  warm  sunlight,  streaming 
through  the  windows  into  the  cosy 
sitting  room  of  the  Hunter  farm- 
house, disclosed  the  sweet  womanly 
face  and  figure  of  Marian  Summers, 
as  she  sat  before  the  grate.  For 
once  her  busy  hands  were  idle,  the 
garment  upon  which  she  had  been 
sewing  lay  neglected  in  her  lap, 
her  thoughts  were  evidently  far 
away. 

Mrs.  Hunter  had  just  been  read- 
ing Steve's  last  letter  to  her.  He 
was  coming  home  to  see  them  soon, 
he  wrote,  and  would  be  there  in  a 
few  days,  perhaps  on  St.  Valentine's 
eve  or  the  day  after. 

Would  he  be  much  changed,  Mar- 
ian wondered.  Rumor ^  said  he  had 
done  well,and  had  started  a  big  pay- 
ing concern  of  some  kind — she  for- 
got just  what — in  the  far-off  western 
town  where  he  had  been  working. 
Would  he  be  the  same  old  bashful, 
yet  tender-hearted  Steve,  whose  im- 
age she  had  never  been  able  to  ban- 
ish for  a  moment  from  her  loving, 
foolish  heart,  or  would  he  be  a  cool- 
headed,  shrewd  business  man,  who 
would  have  forgotten  such  an  insig- 
nificant personage  as  his  mother's 
sewing  girl  ?  Her  pride  told  her  that 
she  ought  not  to  care  whether  he 
remembered  her  or  not,  after  his 
slight  of  two  years  ago,  but  her 
heart  was  not  so  sure. 

The   girl's  busy  thoughts   were 
here  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 


Mrs.  Hunter,  who  came  in  carrying 
a  big  bundle  of  clothing  in  her  arms, 
and  depositing  it  upon  the  table, 
sank  into  the  nearest  chair. 

"Dear  me,"  she  said,  breathlessly, 
"I  find  I'm  growin'  old  and  can't 
run  up  and  down  stairs  as  easy  as 
I  used  to.  Such  a  rummagin'  as 
I've  been  doin',  though,  is  enough 
to  make  a  body  out  of  breath.  You 
see,"  in  answer  to  Marian's  look  of 
inquiry,  "ever  since  I  got  word  from 
Steve  that  he's  comin'  home  I've  felt 
so  thankful  that  it  just  seemed  like 
I  was  achin'  to  do  somebody  a  good 
turn.  And  sure  enough  this  morn- 
in'  along  comes  Jane  Hartley  tellin' 
about  them  Hudson's  that  she  says 
is  well  nigh  destitute  again.  You 
know  if  the  folks  are  lazy  and  shift- 
less them  little  children  can't  be  left 
to  suffer,  so  I've  been  huntin'  up 
some  things  for  'em.  There's  two 
pairs  of  good  blankets  I  guess  I'll 
have  father  take  over  tonight  and — 
and  some  other  things." 

Slowly  the  good  woman  rose 
from  her  seat,  and  going  to  the  ta- 
ble, picked  up  several  of  the  articles 
which  she  had  placed  there. 

"I've  been  thinkin',  Marian,"  she 
went  on,  with  a  long-drawn  sigh, 
"that  there  ain't  no  use  of  me  keep- 
in'  all  of  dear  little  Billy's  clothes  for 
the  moths  to  eat  up,  when  they 
might  be  doin'  some  other  child  lots 
of  good.  Here's  two  or  three  jack- 
ets that  I  believe  will  just  fit  them 
little  Hudson  boys.  Look,  Marian, 
can't  you  just  see  Billy  in  this  check- 
ered  one?  I  can,  and  in  this  blue 
one,  too.  See,  there's  a  hole  I  re- 
member him  tearing  on  the  barn- 
yard fence.  He  was  always  such  a 
boy  for  cHmbin.'    This  brown  one 
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ain't  got  a  stitch  started,  and  ought 
to  last  quite  awhile  yet.  See,  here's 
a  spool  and  a  bunch  of  twine  in  one 
of  the  ppckets;  I  never  had  the 
heart  to  go  through  'em  when  they 
were  put  away.  Why !  what's  this  ? 
A  letter,  as  sure  as  I  live,  and  for 
you,  Marian !  It  looks  like  Steve's 
handwritin',  too." 

Startled,  the  girl  came  forward, 
taking  the  missive  from  the  other's 
shaking  fingers.  "For  me,"  she  re- 
peated, holding  it  wonderingly  in 
her  hands.  "Yes,  it  is  Steve's  writ- 
ing, and  the  postmark  is  dated  two 
years  ago." 

"Read  it,  dear,"  the  older  wonftm 
whispered,  her  eyes  streaming  with 
tears.  "I  declare  it  ahnost  seems 
like  a  message  from  Billy  after  all 
this  time.  The  little  man  must  have 
got  it  from  the  postoffice  and  for- 
got to  give  it  to  you." 

Tremblingly,  Marian  tore  open 
and  read  the  letter.  Slowly  the  col- 
or ebbed  from  the  girl's  face,  and 
finishing,  she  turned  to  her  com- 
panion with  a  pitiful  attempt  at  a 
smile.  Her  lips  opened,  but  no 
words  came,  then,  sinking  into  a 
seat,  she  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands  and  broke  into  wild  sobbing. 

"Don't  honey,  don't!"  begged 
Mrs.  Hunter,  with  a  shrewd  guess 
as  to  what  the  letter  contained. 
"Don't  take  on  so.  There's  some- 
thin*  wrong  somewhere,  I  know,  but 
it  can  all  be  made  right  when  Steve 
comes  home ;  and  just  think,  dearie, 
he'll  be  here  soon — maybe  tomor- 
row, or  the  next  day." 

Dashing  the  tears  from  her  eyes, 
Marian  stood  up,  her  cheeks  flam- 
ing. 

"Please,  Mrs.  Hunter,"  she  im- 
plored, "don't  say  anything  to  him 
about  this.  It  has  been  so  long,  you 
know,  and  of  course,  he  "has  forgot- 
ten about  caring  for  me.  And  — I 
— I  cannot  be  here  when  he  comes, 
so  if  you  don't  mind,  I  think  I  shall 


go  home."  And  all  the  time  her 
heart  was  singing,  "He  loved  me, 
and  I  thought  he  slighted  me  be- 
cause I  was  poor." 

It  was  St.  Valentine's  day,  and 
Marian  was  standing  out  on  the 
back  porch  of  her  aunt's  tiny  house, 
when  the  little  servant  girl  came  and 
announced  a  gentleman  to  see  her. 

"It's  Steve,"  she  thought,  her 
heart  rising  in  her  throat,  "And  he 
reached  home  only  last  night"  Then 
waiting  outside  until  she  could  go 
in  with  a  face  that  would  tell  no 
tales  she  opened  the  door. 

"Steve!" 

"Marian!" 

In  one  quick  glance,  before  he  ad- 
vanced to  meet  her  she  saw  that  he 
was  changed,  and  still  unchanged. 
The  tall  figure  seemed  straighter 
and  broader,  and  the  old  awkward- 
ness, and  bashfulness  were  gone. 
She  noted  in  him'  the  calm  self-as- 
surance of  the  man  who  has  brushed 
up  against  the  world  and  learned  to 
take  his  place  in  it.  But  the  pleas- 
ant, honest  face,  and  the  clear, 
straightforward  look  from  the  dark 
eyes,  were  just  the  same,  and  the 
girl's  heart  rejoiced. 

"I  am  glad  to  welcome  you  home, 
Steve,"  she  said,  simply.  "It  is  good 
of  you  to  come  to  see  me  so  soon." 

"Selfish,  you  mean,  seeing  that  I 
have  been  starving  for  a  sight  of 
you  for  the  past  two  years.  I  can't 
tell  you  how  good  it  seems  to  see 
you  again."  The  words  and  tone, 
and  the  fact  that  he  still  held  her 
hand  firmly,  brought  the  blushes, 
which  she  had  hoped  to  keep  well 
under  control,  flaming  into  her 
cheeks  again. 

"Mother  has  been  telling  me 
about  the  letter,"  he  went  on,  his 
face  grown  grave  and  earnest.  "She 
didn't  want  to,  but  I  coaxed  it  from 
her.  There  is  something  queer 
about  its  being  in  poor  Billy's  pock- 
et, but  we  will  let  that  go._I_<ame  > 
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home  purposely,  little  girl,  to  ask  valentine  t  think  you  have  ever  had 
you  again  to  be  my  wife,  and  this  — myself.  Will  you  accept  it,  sweet- 
time  ril  not  trust  my  answer  to  the  heart?"  Then,  drawing  her  to  him, 
mail.  It  has  been  a  lonely  two  years  he  whispered,  softly,  "Have  you 
for  me,  Marian ;  I  have  wanted  you  anything  particular  to  say  to  me, 
every  day.    Will  you  go  back  with  Marian?" 

me  when  I  return  ?    See,"  straight-  And  through  her  blushes  she  an- 

ening  himself  up  and   smiling.    I  swered,  shyly: 

have  come  to  offer  you  the  biggest  "Yes,  Steve,  I  have." 


Lift  Up  Your  Head. 

S.  A.  Harris, 

Why  should  I  try  again  to  brave  life's  billows 
My  bark  lies  crushed  and  helpless  on  the  sand, 

The  star  that  was  my  guide  in  hope's  bright  voyage 
Has  set  in  black  oblivion  on  the  strand. 

Love  nerved  my  heart  to  laugh  and  sport  with  danger, 

No  goal  but  seemed  a  trifle  to  command. 
But  courage,  hope,  and  faith  have  died  together. 

Slain  at  a  blow  by  love's  unpitying  hand. 

My  tired  heart  compels  but  feeble  action 

Where  rushed  the  rich  red  torrents  through  my  breast, 
'Twere  better  that  my  pulse  were  stilled  forever, 

I  cannot  pray,  I  only  want  to  rest. 

Cheer  up,  poor  heart,  your  grief  is  not  forever; 

The  sun  that  sets  in  clouds  and  mist  to-night. 
Will  rise  at  morn  in  joyous   radiant  splendor 

And  bathe  the  world  with  beauteous  golden  light. 

The  bleeding  flower  by  rude  hands  plucked  in  summer 
Or  blighted,  casts  its  black  leaves  in  the  fall. 

Again  its  tender  bursting  buds  shall  furnish 

More  fragrance  still.    There  is  no  death  at  all. 

The  black  clouds  rent  by  shafts  of  furious  lightning 
Announced  the  gentle,  sweet,  refreshing  rain, 

God  sent  your  tears  to  moisten  life's  young  gardens, 

Your  hope  shall  blossom  sweet  and  fair  again.  _,gjg 


A  Letter  of  Jesus  Christ. 


Levi  Edgar  Young. 


At  the  time  of  our  Savior, 
there  was  reigning  over  a  little  Ara- 
bian kingdom  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Euphrates,  one  Agbarus,  a  prince 
of  the  royal  house  of  Edessa.  Tra- 
dition tells  us  that  he  was  a  wealthy 
monarch,  with  beautiful  palaces  in 
his  dominions.  Edessa  was  his 
capital,  and  it  became  very  impor- 
tant as  a  centre  of  trade  for  the  car- 
avans on  their  way  to  the  far  East. 
The  Greek  historian  Eusebius  in 
writing  about  Agbarus  says  that 
"he  reigned  with  great  glory  but 
had  become  wasted  away  wltTi  dis- 
ease, both  dreadful  and  incurable 
by  human  means,  so  that  when  he 
heard  the  name  of  Jesus  frequently 
mentioned,  and  his  miracles  unan- 
imously attested  by  all,  he  sent  a 
suppliant  message  to  Him  by  a  let- 
ter carrier,  entreating  a  deliver- 
ance from  the  disease."  The  let- 
ter of  Agbarus  together  with  the 
reply  is  given  in  Eusebius'  Ecclesi- 
astical History,  which  was  written 
some  time  during  the  first  half  of 
the  fourth  century  after  Christ.* 
The  Eastern  or  Greek  Church  be- 
lieves in  the  authenticity  of  them 
to  this  day,  but  the  Roman  Church 
declared  them  fictitious  at  the  time 
of  Pope  Leo  L  450  A.  D. 

Assuming  that  the  letters  were 
written,  the  material  used   would 

♦Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  the  father  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  was  born  in  Pal- 
estine about  the  year  265.  He  was  a 
diligent  student  of  sacred  literature,  and 
it  is  said  ransacked  the  ancient  li- 
braries of  the  eastern  countries  for  man- 
uscripts and  documents  on  history.  His 
ecclesiastical  history  in  ten  books,  gives 
an  account  of  the  rise  and  growth  of 
the  Christian  church  from  the  ascension 
of  Christ  to  about  325  A.  D. 


be  papyrus  and  an  ink,  possibly 
made  from  a  fish  that  was  then  so 
prevalent  in  the  Aegean  Sea.  The 
letter  of  Agbarus  /nay,  however, 
have  been  written  on  a  clay  tablet, 
and  carefully  enclosed  in  a  box  for 
safe  delivery,  but  that  of  Jesus 
would  no  doubt  be  on  papyrus. 
They  were  couched  in  the  Syriac 
language. 

Very  few  of  the  biographers  of 
Jesus  mention  the  letters.  There 
are,  however,  some  writers  who  be- 
lieve in  their  authenticity,  among 
them  is  Welte,  the  German  theo- 
logian. He  reasons  that  they  are 
as  reliable  as  some  of  the  writings 
of  the  Bible,  and  quotes  from  Ar- 
menian history  that  Edessa  was  one 
of  the  first  of  the  eastern  nations 
to  accept  the  message  of  Christian- 
ity ;  and  in  the  traditions  of  the  peo- 
ple, mention  is  made  of  the  corres- 
pondence between  one  of  their  kings 
and  Jesus  Christ. 

Eusebius  says  that  when  Jesus 
received  the  letter  from  Agbarus, 
He  sent  him  a  reply,  3aying  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  Him  to 
respond  to  the  call  of  the  Eastern 
King,  but  that  He  would  send  one 
of  His  disciples  to  heal  him  of  his 
disease,  and  at  the  same  time  prom- 
ise salvation  to  him  and  all  his  rel- 
atives. After  the  crucifixion  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  Thomas  the 
Apostle,  who  had  been  intrusted 
possibly  with  the  carrying  out  of 
the  promise  of  Jesus,  sent  Thad- 
deus,  who  was  one  of  the  sev- 
enty-disciples to  Edessa,  as  "a  her- 
ald and  evangelist  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ,  and  by  his  agency, 
all  the  promises  of  Christ  were  ful- 
filled."    Eusebius  says  that  at    his 
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time  the  history  of  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings between  the  king  of  Ed- 
essa  and  Jesus  Christ,  together  with 
the  journey  of  Thaddeus  to  the  pal- 
ace of  Agabarus  to  heal  the  king,  is 
all  preserved  in  the  public  records  of 
the  city  of  Edessa,  "There  is  noth- 
ing like  hearing  the  epistles  them- 
selves/'remarks  the  historian/'taken 
by  us  from  the  archives,  and  the 
style  of  them,  as  they  have  been  lit- 
erally translated  by  us,  from  the 
Syriac  language." 

Copy  of  the  letter  written  by  King 
Agbarus,  to  Jesus  the  Excellent  Sa- 
vior, and  sent  to  Him  at  Jerusalem, 
by  Ananias,  the  Courier, 

"Agbarus,  Prince  of  Edessa,sends 
greetings  to  Jesus  the  Excellent  Sa- 
vior, who  has  appeared  in  the  bor- 
ders of  Jerusalem.  I  have  heard 
the  reports  respecting  Thee  and 
Thy  cures,  as  performed  by  Thee 
without  medicines,  and  without  the 
use  of  herbs.  For  as  it  is  said, 
Thou  causest  the  blind  to  see  again, 
the  lame  to  walk,  and  Thou  cleans- 
est  the  leper,  and  Thou  castest  out 
impure  spirits  and  demons,  and 
Thou  healest  those  that  are  torment- 
ed by  long  disease,  and  Thou  rais- 
est  the  dead.  And  hearing  all  these 
things  of  Thee,  I  concluded  in  my 
mind,  one  of  two  things :  either  that 
Thou  art  God,  and  having  descend- 


ed from  Heaven,  doest  these  things, 
or  else  doing  them.  Thou  are  the 
Son  of  God.  Therefore,  now  I 
have  written  and  besought  Thee  to 
visit  me,  and  to  heal  the  disease 
with  which  I  am  afllicted.  I  have, 
also,  heard  that  the  Jews  murmur 
against  Thee,  and  arc  plotting  to 
injure  Thee;  I  have,  however,  a 
very  small  but  noble  state,  which  is 
sufficient  for  us  both." 

The  answer  of  Jesus,  to  King  Ag- 
barus,  by  the  Courier,  Ananias. 

"Blessed  art  thou,  O  Agbarus, 
who,  without  seeing,  hast  believed 
in  me.  For  it  is  written  concern- 
ing me,  that  they  who  have  seen 
me  will  not  believe,  that  they  who 
have  not  seen,  may  believe  and  live. 
But  in  regard  to  what  thou  hast 
written,  that  I  should  come  to  thee, 
it  is  necessary  that  I  should  fulfill 
all  things  here,  for  which  I  have 
been  sent.  And  after  this  fulfil- 
ment, thus  to  be  received  again  by 
Him  that  sent  me.  And  after  I 
have  been  received  up,  I  will  send 
to  thee  a  certain  one  of  my  disci- 
ples, that  he  may  heal  thy  affliction, 
and  give  life  to  thee  and  to  those 
that  are  with  thee." 

We  do  not  endorse  these  letters  as 
being  authentic,  they  are  by  many  re- 
garded as  fictitious,  but  we  think  they 
will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 
•  '^Editor. 


A  Reply. 

F,  L.  Lancaster. 

Glance  not  back,  but  look  forward! 

Life's  Star  has, not  set  for  thee. 
Lighter  it  grows  after  mid-night. 

Bright    gladness  is  yet  to  be. 

The  clouds  shall  roll  backward,  and  vanish. 
And  raying  soft  beams  above, 

See,  trembling  still  in  the  Dawning, 
Phospher,  the  Star  of  Love! 
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Confession. 


A  Theology  Lesson  by  a  student  of 
the  B.  Y.  U.  at  Provo. 

Self-demanded,  confidential  con- 
fession streng^ens  the  ego.  It  is  a 
protection,  a  safeguard,  a  hedge. 
Let  me  have  a  true  friend  to  whom 
I  can  unburden  myself  even  in  my 
weakness,  and  out  of  that  very 
weakness  shall  grow  a  strength  and 
a  power  that  shall  impel  me  on  to 
nobler  deeds. 

Suppose  that  my  fault  be  that  of 
falsi^ong.  I  know  that  it  is  a 
grievous  thing,  and  I  desire  much 
to  overcome  the  evil;  but  I  am 
weak,  temptations  are  presented, 
and  I  )rield.  There  are  other  temp- 
tations, and  again  I  yield.  Ashamed 
of  my  weakness,  and  disgfusted  with 
my  conduct,  I  seek  my  friend — ^the 
one  friend,  who  knows  me  almost 
as  I  know  myself.  I  confess  to 
him ;  and  in  the  angfuish  of  my  soul 
I  cry  out,  "Oh,  help  me  to  resist 
this  evil!"  And  my  friend,  who 
is  noble  and  true,  commends  me 
for  what  I  desire  to  do,  while  he 
looks  with  disapproval  and  disap- 
pointment upon  my  failures. 

How  is  the  ego  affected  ?  It  has 
gained  power  in  the  doing  of  this 
thing  which  it  has  set — nay  which 
it  has  compelled  itself  to  do ;  it  will 
be  careful  to  avoid  lying  in  the  fu- 
ture that  it  may  not  have  to  repeat 
so  unpleasant  a  task;  and  by  the 
care  in  avoiding,  and  the  force  in 
compelling  it  will  grow  into  a  big- 
ger and  a  stronger  ego. 

But  suppose  that  the  falsehoods 
I  have  told  have  injured  my  neigh- 
bors. Will  this  heart  to  heart  con- 
fession that  I  make  to  my  bosom 


friend  suffice?  Ah,  no.  "Let  him 
who  offends  openly  confess  openly, 
and  be  openly  chastised."  To  do 
this  may,  indeed,  require  a  mighty 
effort  of  the  will,  but  once  accom- 
plished, a  peaceful  cahn  will  follow 
that  would  make  it  worth  the  while, 
though  it  requires  ten  times  the  ef- 
fort. We  owe  it  as  a  duty  to  one 
another,  inasmuch  as  we  are  con- 
cerned in  one  another's  actions,  to 
confess  our  faults,  to  make  right 
our  wrongs,  and  to  go  onward  to- 
ward perfection. 

Our  Heavenly  Father  recognizes 
this  need  of  confession,  and  '  the 
strength  to  be  derived  therefrom, 
and  it  has  ever  been  a  part  of  true 
Christianity  to  make  confessions. 
We  read  in  Proverbs  28  that  'Who- 
so confesseth  and  forsaketh  his  sins 
shall  have  mercy;"  and  in  James  5 
we  are  commanded,  to  confess  our 
faults  to  one  another,  and  pray  one 
for  another.  In  modem  revelation, 
too,  the  command  is  given  concern- 
ing the  Sabbath ;  that  the  Saints  of- 
fer oblations  and  sacraments  unto 
the  most  high,  confessing  their  sins 
unto  the  brethren,  and  before  the 
Lord. 

Since,  then,  it  is  evidently  so 
good  a  thing  for  us  to  make  confes- 
sion of  our  fault?,  and  so  pleasing 
to  our  Heavenly  Father,  let  us  free- 
ly and  unreservedly  pour  out  the 
bitterest  secrets  of  our  hearts  on 
some  deserving  ear;  and  having 
done  this  let  us  gather  all  the 
strength  that  is  thus  gained,  with 
all  other  force  at  our  command, 
and  array  them  against  the  repeti- 
tion of  evil. 


Politeness  is  an  article  of  every  day  wear,  if  you  don  it  only  on 
special  occasions,  it  will  be  sure  to  sit  awkwardly  upon  you.  The  true 
lady  is  a  lady  at  all.  times  and  in  all  places,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 

Nellie  C.  Taylor. 
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"Have  You  A  Boy  To  Spare?" 

Ruth  M.  Fox. 

You  mind  the  day  he  wandered  forth  so  handsome,  brave,  and  strong 
As  he  kissed  your  cheek  and  bade  good  bye,  to  choose  'twixt  right  and 

wrong, 
And  these  are  the  words  you  said  to  him,  '*My  darling,  have  a  care. 
The  tempter  lurks  on  ev'ry  hand,  I  have  no  boy  to  spare. 

One  awful  day  he  came  to  you  bedrabbled  and  forlorn. 
The  demon  drink  had  conquered  him,  with  idiotic  scorn 
He  tried  to  laugh  your  fears  away  he  heeded  not  your  prayV 
Or  anguished  cry — "God  save  my  son,  I  have  no  boy  to  spare.*' 

You  can't  forget  you  laid  him  low,a  wreck,  in  manhood's  prime 
Disgraced,  forsaken,  none  but  you  could  love  despite  his  crime. 
Did  the  demon  weep  your  son  had  slipped  into  his  cursed  snare? 
He  only  mocked,  "We  must  have  boys,  have  you  a  boy  to  spare? 

Y^'e  mothers,  whom  the  Father  chose  to  guard  His  little  ones, 

And  laid  them  softly  on  your  breast  to  coo   their  baby  tones — 

That  gentle  lad  so  oft  caressed — ^he  of  the  golden  hair — 

What  would  you  say  should  the  demon  ask  have  you  a  boy  to  spare? 

A  father,  you,  behold  your  son  that  toddler  by  your*  side 

His  every  feature  like  your  own — your  future  hope  and  pride, 

To  be  a  man  like  father  is,  all  things  he'll-  do  and  dare. 

Ah,  yes,  he'll  "take  what  father  takes" — Have  you  a  boy  to  spare? 

And  thou,  our  far-famed  common-wealth,  why  dost  thou  hesitate? 
Our  sons  are  thine,  'tis  in  thy  hand  to  mend  or  mar  their  fate ; 
Strong  men  of  steady  hand  and  brain  are  needed  everywhere. 
And  men  must  mould  thy  diadem — Hast  thou  a  boy  to  spare? 

To  thee,  O  God  of  righteousness,  who  makes  the  thunders  roll, 
Someone,  some  where  must  give  account  of  every  human  soul ; 
Man  is  his  brother's  keeper.  Lord, Thy  word  doth  so  declare; 
Woe,  woe  to  him  who  drags  men  down,  God  has  no  boys  to  spare. 


GooQie 
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GIRL  QUERIES. 

Conducted  by  Catherine  Hurst, 

Address  all  communications  in  this  department  to  Question  Box, 
Room   535   Constitution  Building. 


I  am  living  in  Canada,  seven  miles 
from  any  physician.  My  baby  is  sub- 
ject to  nose  bleed,  and  I  am  fearful 
lest  at  some  time  it  will  bleed  pro- 
fusely. What  cat!  I  do  in  case  of 
emergency? — Mrs.  M — . 

The  nose  bleed  is  caused  by  an  im- 
poverished state  of  the  blood;  it  has 
become  thin  and  watery.  Your  child 
needs  more  nourishing  food,  perhaps 
more  food  than  you  are  giving  him. 
In  the  meantime,  if  the  nose  bleeds 
again,  apply  cold  water  cloths  to  back 
of  neck  and  over  the  nostrils.  Usually 
pressure  on  the  nostrils  will  stop  it, 
causing  a  coagulation.  In  severe 
bleeding  padding  the  nose  is  resorted 
to,  but  ought  to  be  done  by  a  physi- 
cian unless  the  parents  are  quite  sure 
they  know  how  to  do  it. 

What  is  the  best  and  quickest  relief 
for  burns?  I  mean  some  simple  house- 
hold remedy. — Jennie. 

Immerse  the  part  in  cold  water  first 
until  a  dressing  can  be  applied.  Bak- 
ing soda  or  salt  dampened  and  put  on 
quickly  will  often  prevent  blistering. 
Vaseline,  plain  or  carbolized,  is  good. 
The  best  dressing  though  is  a  mixture 
of  vaseline  and  bismuth,  equal  parts 
mixed  into  a  paste  and  applied.  You 
should  always  have  a  bottle  of  this 
mixture  on  hand  ready  for  instant 
use.  Keep  the  bottle  well  corked  to 
keep  out  the  dust 

I  would  like  a  few  suggestions  on 
the  care  of  the  hands  and  nails.  I  do 
my  own  house  work  and  my  hands 
are  rough  and  my  nails  get  brittle 
and  break  oflF. — Mrs.  B. 

If  you  have  Vol.  14  of  the  Journal 
I  would  refer  you  to  page  512,  to  an 
article  by  Maud  Morton,  treating  on 
the  care  of  the  hands  and  the  nails. 
If  you  will  wear  gloves  while  sweep- 
ing, cleaning,  and  dusting  or  handling 
coal  and  wood,  you  will  preserve  your 
hands  a  great  deal.     Then,  at  night, 


rub  some  of  the  following  solution  on 
them.  Take  two  table  spoonsful  of 
flaxseed,  one  and  a  half  pints  of  water, 
and  boil  twenty  minutes,  strain,  add 
four  ounces  of  glycerine  and  two 
ounces  of  florida  water  or  rose  water, 
mix  well  and  bottle  for  use.  Or  use 
glycerine  and  lemon  juice — two-thirds 
glycerine,  one-third  lemon  juice.  For 
brittle  nails,  after  taking  the  hands 
from  water,  rub  the  nails  with  vase- 
line or  cold  cream.  This  will  prevent 
breaking.  Always  keep  your  nails 
well  brushed,  cleaned,  filed,  and  pol- 
ished. Filing  the  nails  is  much  better 
than  cutting  them. 


How  long  should  a  young  lady  go 
with  a  younfe  man  before  becoming 
engaged,  and  then  how  long  after  the 
engagement  before  marriage? — Violet. 

Much  depends  on  the  age  and  cir- 
cumstances of  both.  Of  course  par- 
ents should  always  be  consulted  about 
such  matters.  Young  people  should 
not  be  hasty  in  becoming  engap^ed,  as 
many  times  infatuation  is  mistaken 
for  love,  and  what  would  satisfv  a  girl 
of  eighteen  would  not  be  her  ideal  at 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four.  Many 
divorces  come  because  of  too  hasty 
marriages.  Talk  with  your  mother, 
my  dear  girl,  and  be  willing  to  be 
gruided  by  her  advice. 

Is  it  proper  for  a  young  lady  to  ask  a 
gentleman  friend  to  escort  her  homt 
from  an  informal  evening  gathering  or 
meeting  ? — Grace. 

Yes,  it  is  quite  proper,  especially  if  the 
hour  be  late  or  you  have  far  to  go.  9ut 
you  should  not  ask  a  stranger  or  one  pi 
very  short  acquaintance  to  accompany 
you. 

Note:  Any  girl  desiring  a  personal 
answer  to  a  question  mav  receive  it 
by  sending  a  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope  to  the  Question  Box.        ^ 
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My  Mother. 

Nettie  Hunt  Reucher. 

O  mother  dear,  draw  near  to  me, 

For  I  am  sad  tonight, 
And  I  would  feel  the  presence 

Of  thy  spirit,  pure  and  bright; 
For  thoughts  of  you,  dear  mother. 

Make  me  braver,  make  me  strong; 
Give  me  power  to  be  more  patient. 

Give  me  strength  to  suffer  long, 
My  kind,  and  patient  mother. 

O  mother  dear,  why  is  it 

I  am  not  true  as  you, 
That  I  do  not  try  more  nearly 

To  do  as  you  would  do? 
You  ever  seemed  to  know  the  right. 

Nor  faltered  you  therein; 
And  if  I  could  but  follow. 

The  path  would  keep  from  sin, 
My  wise,  and  faithful  mother. 

O  mother  dear,  when  shall  we  meet 

In  that  bright  holy  place  ? 
When  will  you  clasp  me  in  your  arms 

When  shall  I  see  your  face  ? 
Oh,  pray  that  I  be  faithful, 

'Till  my  work  is  as  well  done, 
As  your's  was,  dearest  mother, 

When  you  were  called  back  home. 
My  gentle,  angel  mother. 
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TWILIGHT. 

L.  B.  C. 

The  lights  are  gay  in  the  street  outside, 

TF^ough  it's  deep  gray  dusk  in  {\\e  rcx)m, 
For  this  is  tl^etime  when  troopiqg  alor^g 

Conr\e  tl^e  play  people  out  of  the  gioonr\. 

Tl^ere  are  priqces  and  ladies  aqd  kqigF]ts  so  gay, 

There  are  scepters  ar^d  crowqs  of  gold, 
While  out  in  the  street  there  are  only  r^ow 

Connnnon  everyday  folk  as  of  old. 

TF]e  light  in  tF]e  streets  grows  brighter, 
TJ]e  dusk  iq  tl^e  roonr]  gets  deep, 
The  little  eyes  grow  dreanr^y 
Deep  locked  in  fancy's  keep. 

Tl^en  conr|es  a  firm  step  iq  the  hall  below 

Dreanr]laqd  fades  away  in  the  gloonq. 
Knigl]ts,  kings  are  all  right  for  a  fairy  dreann. 

But  qow  a  real  daddy's  come  home. 
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Domestic  Science. 

Blanche  Caine. 
Uses  to  which  Stale  Bread  May  be  Put. 


Making  (1)  toast,  (2)  soft  crumbs  for 
scalloped  dishes,  (3)  dry  crumbs  for  cov- 
ering fried  food,  (4)  griddle  cakes,  (5) 
puddings,  (6)  stuffing  for  fish,  and  meat 
or  poultry,  (7)  croutons,  soup  or  imper- 
ial sticks,  (8)  homemade  breakfast  cer- 
eals, (9)  muffins,  (10)  bread,  (llj  cake. 

Stale  Bread.' 

When  bread  is  kept  for  any  length  of 
time  the  air-cell  walls  shrink  and  ad- 
here together  more  closely  than  at  first 
Little  water  is  lost  but  it  combines  chem- 
ically with  the  solid  portion  so  that  the 
bread  appears  drier  than  when  fresh. 
This  makes  it  necessary  to  chew  it  more 
oefore  swallowing  and  this  thorough 
mixing  with  saliva,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  gum  up  when  chewed, 
may  account  for  the  easier  digestibility 
attributed  to  stale  bread.  The  greater 
amount  of  moisture  originally  in  bread 
the  longer  it  keeps  its  moist  fresh  char- 
acter. 

Dry  Crumbs. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  keep  on  hand  two 
jars  or  cans  for  bread  crumbs.  In  one 
put  the  Hne  ones  used  for  croquettes, 
etc.,  in  the  other  the  coarser  ones  used 
for  stuffing  or  escalloped  dishes. 

Crusts  should  be  dried  in  the  oven, 
rolled  and  sifted. 

Croutons. 

Cut  stale  bread  into  1-3  inch  slices: 
Cut  slices  into  1-3  inch  cubes.  Put  in 
pan  to  bake  until  delicately  browned. 
To  serve  with  soup. 

Imperial   Sticks. 

Cut  stale  bread  into  1-3  inch  slices, 
remove  crusts,  spread  thinly  with  butter, 
and  cut  slices  into  1-3  inch  strips;  put 
in  pan  and  cook  until  delicately  browned. 
May  sprinkle  with  cheese  instead  of 
spreading  with  butter. 

Bread  Cases. 
Cut  slices  of  bread  2  inches  thick  and 


3  mches  long.  Remove  part  of  crumb 
from  Uie  center,  leaving  a  hollow  space. 
Spread  with  butter  and  brown  in  the 
oven.  Use  as  a  patty  shell  or  as  a  case 
for  baked  or  poached  egg. 

Plain  Bread  Pudding. 

1  cup  stale  crumbs. 

2  cups  milk. 

1  or  2  tgg  yolks. 

3  tablespoons  sugar. 
i  teaspoon  salt. 

Serve   with   chocolate   sauce. 

Chocolate  Bread  Pudding. 

1  cup   stale   crumbs. 

2  cups  milk. 

1  or  2  egg  yolks. 

4  tablespoons  sugar, 
i  teaspoon  salt. 

2  oz.  chocolate. 

Serve  with  Vanilla  Sauce. 

Lemon  Bread  Pudding. 

1  cup  stale  crumbs. 

2  cups  milk. 

1  or  2  egg  yolks. 

3  or  4  tablespoons  sugar. 
h  teaspoon  salt. 

Rind  of  1  lemon. 
Serve  with  Lemon  Sauce. 

BroTvn  Bread  Pudding. 

1  cup  stale  crust  crumbs. 

2  cups  milk. 

i  cup  molasses. 
h  teaspoon  salt, 
i  cup   fruit. 
i  teaspoon  spices. 
Serve  with  Caramel  Sauce. 

Order  of  mixing  for  above  puddings. 

Soak  crumbs  and  milk  from  1  to  2 
hours  or  until  crumbs  are  soft— if  milk 
is  hot  it  will  take  shorter  time.  Beat 
tgg  with  sugar  and  salt,  and  to  it  add 
the  soaked  crumbs.  Put  in  a  buttered 
dish  into  a  moderate  oven,  dnd  bake  30 
to  40  minutes,  or  until  a  knife  comes 
clean  from  the  middle  of  the  puddinir. 
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MUSIC  IN  THE  M.  I.  A.  MEET- 
INGS. 
By  Valeria  B.  Young,  Chorister  Ensign 
Stake  Y,  L,  M,  L  A, 

"Tis  God  gives  skUl, 
But    not    without    men's    hands;    He 

could 
Not  make  Antonio  Stradivari's  violins 
Without  Antonio." — George  Eliot. 

This  paper  is  written  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  suggest  solutions  of  some 
of  the  musical  problems  met  in  the 
experience  of  the  officers  of  the  Mu- 
tuals.  The  successful  unfolding  of 
these  problems  depends  upon  the  ad- 
herence to  certain  fundamental  condi- 
tions and  principles,  whicn  may  be 
created  and  applied  in  every  organi- 
zation, by  intelligent  effort  on  the 
part  of  those  concerned. 

That  music  is  as  important,  consid- 
ering the  relative  time  it  occupies,  as 
any  exercise  pertaining  to  our  entire 
program,  there  should  be  no     doubt. 
It   gives   every   member  an   opportu- 
nity for    everent  expression  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  to  his  Maker,  sym- 
pathy and  brotherhood  for  his  fellow- 
man,  and  gratitude  for  his  own  being. 
Music  is  the  language  of  the  emo- 
tions and  has  a  powerful  influence  un- 
on   susceptible   youth.     Through    ex- 
ression,    the    spiritual    emotions    of 
reverence,    love,    gratitude,     will      be 
quickened  and  developed.     And,  too, 
"    «^)ther    exercise   requires    so   com- 
T  .t^iv  t'e  s'^iritual.  the  mental,  and 
1^  e  pi  y«iical     espouse  of  a  person  as 
!oes  the  correct  rendition  of  a  good 
song,   given    by  an   entire   congrega- 
tion.    Tn  it  the  individual  singer  loses 
himself,   and    becomes   one   with   the 
'v'  '^^e.    yet   always   knowing  that   his 
•  '^'"t   is  necessary  for  sympathetic 
•TT'leteness.     Let  our  religious  and 
t  -e<I      music     become     a     medium 
tbroporh    which   our  spiritual   natures 
are  developed,  let  it  become  a  part  of 
hfe — adding  frag'-ance,  motion,  beau- 
ty, and  love  to  every  heart  and  home. 
To  plan  wisely  for  our  musical  ex- 
'    •«€«    then,  is   as   necesary  as   it   is 
f^r  01- r   theological  and   literary  les- 
sons.    That  the  music  does  not  occti- 
V  f'-e  «ame  olane  of  excellence  as  do 
these  other  subjects,  we  all  know.  But 
that   it   may  reach    the    same    high 


standard,  let  us  all  hope,  and  to  this 
end  let  us  work.    There  can  be  no  suc- 
cess,  however,    without   honest,   per- 
sistent   work     of     brain    and    hands, 
which   means   strong  mental   concen- 
tration, and  attention  to  details.     Let 
me  emphasize  intensity  of  effort  be- 
cause it  means  a  great  saving  of  time. 
All  of  us  are  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  following  procedure  in  our 
M.  I.  A.  meetings:  The  president  or 
chorister  opens  the  song  book  a  min- 
ute  before   the   time   for   singing  ar- 
rives, to  choose  the  first  song;  the  or- 
ganist rushes  through  the  music  while 
the  congregation  is  in  a  state  of  rest- 
less inattention;  the  first  line  is  sung 
by  a  dozen  voices  and  the  entire  song 
lacks    any    mentality,    or    feeling,    or 
beauty  of  tone.     The  second  hymn  is 
perhaps  little  better.  Cannot  the  chor- 
ister and  organist  be  held  responsible 
for  an  improvement  hce?     Let  them 
deliberately  choose  their  songs,  with 
a  view  to  the  needs  of  the  occasion, 
and  make  a  written  statement  of  tne 
titles  and  pages  for  the  use  of  the  pre- 
•ii^'insr  officer      Then,  as  the  ultimate 
object  of  all  religious  singing  is  the 
worship  of  our  heavenly  Father,  and 
worship  implies  reverence  and  order, 
the  proper   song  atmosphe-e  can   be 
obtamea  only  by  thoughtful  attention 
to  details.     Looks   should  be   passed 
early,  the  director  and  organist  should 
be   in   their   respective  working  posi- 
tions, and  all  moving  and  talking  by 
officers  should  cease,  before  the  exer- 
cises begin. 

As  **an  abundance  and  varietv  of 
good  songs"  are  indispensable,  and 
the  best  available  collection  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Psalmody,  let  that  be  the 
book  used.  True,  the  hymns  are  not 
so  familiar  to  the  young  people  as  are 
the  Sunday  School  songs,  but  that  is 
rathe-  an  advantage  than  otherwise, 
and,  too,  the  hymn«?  more  tnilv  srn- 
ply  the  character  of  sonj?  we  need  in 
this  work  of  improvement.  The  lit- 
erary requirements  of  songs  to  be 
sung  in  our  Mutuals  should  receive 
attention,  as  all  hvmns  are  not  suited 
to  our  use.  Let  the  text  of  the  song, 
then,  as  well  as  the  melodic  setting, 
always  determine  the  choice  wc  make. 
A  little  later  other  means  of  furnish- 
ing a  va-iety  will  be  suggested. 

If  the  above  suggestion  is  received 
it  will  necessitate  a  certain  period  of 
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each  month  being  devoted  to  singing 
practice.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that 
we  have  a  leader  with  some  ability 
and  training,  and  a  liking  for  work, 
which  will  insure  '^••eoaration.  That 
she  is  supported  by  an  or'-anist  of  like 
^qualifications  is  also  prc-supoosed. 
Our  leader  then  will  do  much  more 
than  wave  a  baton.  First  she  will  cre- 
ate the  proper  atmosphere  or  spirit 
for  an  understanding  of  the  song  to 
be  practiced,  by  a  well-chosen  word 
or  illustration.  The  meaning  of  all 
words  in  the  text  should  be  known  by 
every  one,  so  that  intelligent  singing 
may  be  the  result.  This  knowledge  is 
not  given  by  much  talkinor  or  preach- 
ing, but  bv  a  skilful  question  or  a  con- 
cise explanation.  The  less  talking  the 
better  singing,  as  a  rule.  Of  course, 
directions  must  be  clearly  and  agree- 
ably given  and  a  spirit  of  joyous  ef- 
fort mantained  throughout,  f  each  the 
"narts"  of  songs  so  that  all  may  have 
a  responsibility  in  the  resultant  pleas- 
ing harmony. 

Many  a  "listening  course"  should 
be  enjoyed  by  the  members,  after  they 
are  directed  to  feel  the  rhythm,  note 
the  pleasing  melody,  and  get  some 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  piece  un- 
der consideration.  This  "listening 
course"  applies  particularly  well  to 
voluntaries  and  all  instrumental  pieces 
which  may  be  given  frequently  in- 
stead of  the  first  hymn.  Insist  upon 
perfect  quietness  during  all  such  per- 
formances. 

To  insure  good  results  in  singing, 
thoughtful  attention  must  be  given  to 
the  expression.  The  music  must  faith- 
fully interpret  the  spirit  of  the  song. 
If  this  be  done  it  will  certainly  pre- 
vent monotonous  rendition,  or  singing 
without  light  and  shade.  In  addition 
to  expression,  good  singing  depends 
unon  good  pronunciation,  and  a  good 
tone  of  voice  which  is  sweet  and 
agreeable.  A  reverent  voice  is  the  true 
singing  voice  and  a  reverent  attitude 
is  one  of  its  prerequisites. 

We  enjoy  doing  that  which  we  can 
dp  well,  and  we  do  well  only  those 
things  in  which  we  put  our  heart  and 
soul.  This  is  especially  true  in  music, 
and  in  order  for  our  heart  and  soul 
to  be  in  our  work  we  must  be  masters 
of  the  situation.  We  must  have  that 
confidence  in  ourselves  which  comes 
from  a  thorough  oreparation,  and  a 
feeling  that  we  have  done  our  best  to- 
wards the  subject  and  the  audience. 
The  pleasure  that  comes  to  us 
through  work  well  done  more  than 
compensates  for  all  the  time  and  la- 
bor expended.     We  are  not  too  busy 


to  do  all  this.  Some  one  has  said 
that  if  we  wish  to  have  a  piece  of 
work  well  done  we  should  ask  the 
busy  man  to  do  it.  The  others  have 
no  time.  The  busy  man  works  sys- 
tematically and  intensely  and  accom- 
plishes the  task  while  he  of  much  leis- 
ure is  thinking  about  when  he  can  be- 
gin it. 

To  sum  up:  Be  sure  the  singers  feel 
the  truth  and  express  it.  Be  sure  the 
chorister  and  organist  are  well  pre- 
pared. Intelligent  and  even  artistic 
rendition  of  the  songs  will  be  the  re- 
sult. Of  course,  such  an  end  can  be 
reached  only  after  long  and  faithful 
work  and  practice.  But  we  are  all  the 
time  slowb'  climbing,  and  improving 
and  working  toward  a  worthy  ideaL 
Lowell  sajrs,  "Not  failure,  but  low 
aim,  is  crime."  And  we  know  that 
everything  of  real  worth  is  of  slow 
growth. 

Another  feature  of  our  "Mutuals" 
which  closely  concerns  the  musical  di- 
rector is  the  "preliminary  program," 
occupying  about  twenty  minutes  of 
the  time  of  each  meeting. 

Obviously  this  period  is  somewhat 
neiarlected,  although  it  is  worthy  of  its 
due  share  of  careful  supervision  and 
direction.  Too  often  it  is  taken  up  by 
meaningless,  and  inappropriate  songs, 
readings  which  lack  intrinsic  meri^ 
and  half-prepared  talks  on  some  as- 
signed subject.  True,  too,  that  during 
this  period,  some  of  the  most  inspir- 
ing and  stimulating  talks  that  I  have 
ever  listened  to  have  been  given.  Can 
we  not,  b^"  a  little  effort,  have  such 
programs  always? 

First  of  all  let  there  be  some  defi- 
nite meaning  behind  each  and  every 
program.  Let  it  be  a  unit  of  mean- 
ing within  itself,  every  song,  reading, 
or  other  feature  adding  to  and  devel- 
oping this  central  thought,  ^  or  let 
there  be  some  vital  connection  be- 
tween it  and  the  lessons  which  are  to 
follow.  Try  to  eliminate  scrappy,  dis- 
united selections  with  no  meaning 
within  themselves,  so,  of  course,  no 
united  force.  How  many  preliminarv 
programs  have  we  listened  to  with 
real  benefit? 

All  songs  here  given  should  first 
pass  favorably  the  critical  scrutiny  of 
the  best  musical  ability  the  assocta* 
tion  affords.  Then  let  them  be  given 
more  than  once.  The  readings,  etc., 
should  receive  the  same  treatment, 
and  help  and  encouragement  should 
be  given  those  who  are  to  prepare 
talks,  etc.,  that  the  preparation  may 
be  as  thorough  as  possible.  T^frc 
9 re   various   ways    of     accomplishing 
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this  unified  result  in  our  preliminary 
programs.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we 
take  the  life  and  works  of  one  of  our 
worthy  American  musicians,  McDow- 
ell. A  month  could  profitably  be  spent 
in  such  a  study.  Some  of  his  piano 
pieces  would  furnish  suitable  instru- 
mental selections;  his  songs  are  beau- 
tiful, and  if  necessary  outside  talent 
could  be  called  in  occasionally  to  sing 
them,  and  the  story  of  his  life  and 
hopes  is  an  inspiration  worthy  of  our 
study.  A  second  or  third  rendition  of 
"To  a  Wild  Rose"  and  also  some  of 
his  "Sea  Pieces"  would  be  interesting 
and  profitable.  His,  "Ei^ht  Songs, 
each  "worth  its  weight  m  radium," 
should  be  heard  by  all  "who  would 
know  the  best  that  America  has  pro- 
duced in  art  song." 

Then  Schubert,  Brahms,  Grieg  and 
other  great  masters  mi-*-*^  be  chosen, 
each  one  of  whom  could  furnish  ma- 
terial for  a  year's  work. 

As  members  of  our  M.  I.  A. 
Boards  we  find  such  people  as  Evan 
Stephens,  Horace  Ensign,  Mrs.  Alice 
Calder  Tuddenham,  Mrs.  Mattie  R. 
Evans,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  T.  Sardoni. 
Surely  we  need  not  lack  for  inspira- 
tion and  practical  help  in  music.  It 
is  ours  for  the  asking.  Then,  too,  in 
the  different  stakes  of  Zion  arc  offi- 
cers and  members  whose  ability  and 
talent  are  of  the  very  highest,  and 
whose  willingness  to  help  is  long  since 
proved.  Let  us  make  use  of  the  ex- 
cellent help  and  the  wide  opportu- 
nities so  generously  given  us. 

Other  means  of  improving  the  pre- 
liminarv  programs  and  advancing  the 
musical  status  of  our  associations  will 
present  themselves  to  the  officers  and 
directors. 

Use  the  musical  boy  or  gfirl  of  your 
association  to  advantage,  in  teaching 
hymns  to  a  few  good  voices,  and  in 
taking  other   responsibilities. 

They  will  be  glad  to  assist  you  in 
this  outside  work  with  their  com- 
panions. 


Whatever  we  may  do,  let  us  try  to 
follpw  the  best  path  as  we  may  learn 
of  it.  Let  us  get  all  the  help  and  in- 
spiration we  can  through  right  living, 
and  faith  in  our  heavenly  Father. 

"Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to 

more. 
Let  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell. 
That  mind  and  soul,  according  well, 
May  make  one  music  as  before, 
But  vaster." 

HOME    READINGS. 

Many  enquiries  have  come  to  us 
concerning  the  "Home  Readings" 
called  for  in  the  report  blanks.  Last 
summer  the  Guide  Committee  decided 
that  they  would  like  to  get  some  idea 
of  the  result  of  the  Literary  Studies, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  amount  of  read- 
ing done  at  home  is  concerned.  This 
led  them,  in  their  introduction  to  the 
"Literary  Studies"  for  this  winter,  to 
ask  gfirls  to  "keep  account  ot  the  num- 
ber of  chapters  read  at  home  and  re- 
port them  monthly  to  the  ward  secre- 
tary under  the  headings:  Fiction,  Po- 
etry, Essays,  History,  Theology,  Mis- 
cellaneous. (See  the  chapter,  "Read- 
ing," in  July,  1908,  Young  Woman's 
Journal,  page  335.) 

In  accordance  with  this  request  the 
General  Secretary  had  the  necessary 
headings  printed  in  the  new  report 
blank.  As  very  few  secretaries  took 
note  of  this  request,  the  report  for 
1908  will  necessarily  be  imperfect.  We 
would  ask,  however,  that  where  this 
has  not  been  done,  an  effort  be  made 
to  make  it  as  complete  as  possible 
from  memory,  and  that  it  be  sent  to 
the  stake  secretary,  who  will  in  turn 
forward  it  to  the  General  Secretary. 
And  for  1909  let  every  girl  make  note 
of  her  home  readings,  reporting  them 
regularly  to  ward  secretaries  who  are 
hereby  requested  to  call  for  them 
monthly. 


Thoroughness. 

"Get  into  a  child  as  early  as  you  can  a  habit  of  thoroughness  as  an 
end  in  itself,  of  thoroughness  for  its  own  sake  and  he  will  sooti  find 
that  being  thorough  is  interesting;  that  against  pain  of  working  when 
he  feels  indolent  he  may  match  the  pain  of  not  doing  what  ought  to  be 
done,  just  as  one  kind  of  microbe  is  injected  to  kill  another." — Briggs, 
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Tell  Them. 

After  a  funeral  service,  where 
many  beautiful  things  had  been 
said  about  the  deceased,  I  heard  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  woman  whose 
body  was  about  to  be  placed  in  the 
tomb  say,  "O,  if  only  some  of 
those  words  had  been  spoken  to  her 
before  her  death  while  she  was 
struggling  with  adversity  and  bat- 
tling to  overcome,  how  happy  they 
would  have  made  her.  How  they 
would  have  lightened  her  load,  as- 
suaged her  sorrows,  and  filled  her 
heart  with  joy." 

Many  of  us,  after  friends  have 
finished  their  earthly  work  and  have 
passed  the  portal  we  call  death, 
vainly  sigh  and  wish  we  had  been 
more  lavish  with  tender  words  of 
encouragement  and  love.  If  we  had 
known  they  were  so  soon  to  pass 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  arms  and 
the  sound  of  our  voices  we  think 


we  would  have  visited  them  and 
ministered  to  their  wants.  These 
regrets  are  unvailing  unless  they 
incite  us  to  say  the  helpful,  uplift- 
ing things  to  those  who  remain. 
There  are  many  who  go  through 
life  hungry  and  faint,  not  for  bread, 
but  for  words  of  encouragement 
and  love.  Whisper  in  their  ears 
messages  of  cheer  and  peace  and 
good  will.  Do  you  love  your 
friend?  Tell  her  so.  Do  you  ap- 
preciate what  your  Bishop  is  doing? 
Let  him  know.  Tell  the  members 
of  your  household,  the  officers  of 
the  Ward  and  Stake  how  highly 
you  esteem  their  labors  of  love. 
Has  your  friend  written  an  article 
V  hich  has  given  you  pleasure  and 
helped  you?  Let  her  know.  Has 
one  spoken  in  such  a  way  that  new 
and  high  resolves  have  filled  your 
heart?  Tell  her  and  it  will  encour- 
age her  to  press  forward  and  give 
the  best  of  which  she  is  capable. 

Give  voice  to  the  uplifting 
thought.  Point  out  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  of  life  speak  that  which 
is  good  and  true  you  may  rouse 
some  one  to  a  higher  life. 

One  evening  a  woman  stood  rap- 
turously gazing  at  the  sunset  A 
big,  awkward  boy  sauntered  along 
and  said,  "What  are  you  looking 

at?" 

"Why,  I  am  looking  at  the  beau- 
tiful sun-set,"  she  replied,  "did  you 
ever  see  anything  more  exquisite?" 

The  boy  had  never  noticed  na- 
tures beauties,  but  he  caught  a  lit- 
tle of  the  woman's  enthusiasm  and 
said  he  guessed  it  was  pretty.  They 
talked  together  for  a  long  time,  the 
boy  listening  attentively  as  she 
pointed  out  the  beauties  of  the 
scene  that  lay  before  them. 

The  woman  left  the  town  and  al- 
most forgot  the  incident  until  the 
boy  entered  the  school  where  she 
was  teaching.  In  surprise  she  asked, 
"What  brought  you  here?" 
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"I  guess  it  was  your  talk  about 
the  sunset,"  was  the  answer. 

Later  the  grateful  mother  wrote, 
"Many  thanks  for  the  change  you 
wrought  in  my  son.  He  has  been 
a  better  boy  and  has  exhibited  finer 
traits  ever  since  you  pointed  out  to 
him  the  beauties  of  nature." 

To  change  a  life,  how  blessed! 
To  start  a  song  of  joy  in  another's 
heart,  how  beauteous!  To  smooth 
the  pathway  of  a  fellow-traveler, 
how  holy!  A  few  words  may  do 
this,  say  them  to-day,  to-morrow 
may  be  too  late. 

The  Relief  Society's  Natal 
Day. 

On  the  17th  of  this  month 
throughout  the  Oiurch  gatherings 
are  held  to  celebrate  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Relief  Society  by  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 

There  was  probably  not  one  of 
the  members  of  that  first  society, 
established  in  1842,  that  had  the 
faintest  idea  of  how  great  the  work 
would  become.  We  believe  that  we 
make  a  true  statement  when  we 
say  that  nowhere  else  in  the  world 
is  relief  work  carried  on  so  system- 
atically, extensively,  and  intelligent- 
ly as  is  done  by  this  splendid  organ- 
ization. 

The  Savior  said  "But  when  thou 
doest  alms,  let  not  thy  left  hand 
know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth : 

"That  thine  alms  may  be  in  se- 
cret ;  and  thy  Father,  which  seeth  in 
secret  shall  reward  thee  openly." 

Surely  the  spirit  of  that  message 
is  carried  out  by  these  women.  One 
rarely  hears  much  about  their  work. 
Yet  every  month  their  teachers  visit 
thousands  of  homes.  They  clean 
and  put  in  order  the  houses  of  the 
old  and  the  infirm.  They  intelli- 
gently supply  them  with  the  neces- 
sities often  the  luxuries  of  life. 
Their  trained  nurses  wait  upon  the 


sick.  Wherever  there  is  afflic- 
tion or  sorrow,  want  or  death,  they 
are  ready  to  serve.  God  prosper 
this  great  relief  work  and  bless 
those  who  enter  its  service.  Sure- 
ly unto  them  will  the  King  extend 
this  invitation : 

I 

"Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  in- 
herit the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world : 

"For  I  was  an  hungred,  and  ye  gave 
me  meat:  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave 
me  drink:  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye 
took  me  in:  Naked,  and  ye  clothed  me: 
I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me :  I  was  in 
prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me." 


The  Passing  of  Joseph 
Elizabeth  Stanford. 


and 


I'aithful  and  devoted  during  their 
fifty  years  of  married  life  were  El- 
der Joseph  Stanford  and  his  belov- 
ed wife.  It  is  beautiful  that  they 
are  not  separated  by  death. 

Both  were  earnest  Church  work- 
ers.-Sister  Stanford  served  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  of  the 
Weber  Stake  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  Deeply  spiritual,  filled  with 
a  strong  love  for  the  young  wom- 
jii  under  her  care,  she  won  their 
deepest  affection  as  did  also  her 
husband,  for  he  ever  helped  her 
in  the  performance  of  her  Mutual 
work. 

Together  they  rejoiced,  together 
they  welcomed  eleven  children  to 
their  home,  together  they  met  their 
trials  and  sorrows,  together  were 
heir  bodies  placed  in  the  tomb, 
together  are  their  spirits  in  the 
Paradise  of  God.  For  them  the 
g^ave  had  no  victory,  neither  had 
death  any  sting. 

"Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die 

in  the  Lord  from  henceforth:  Yea, 

saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest 

'om  their  labors,  and  their  works 

do  follow  them." 
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Words  by  Valeria  De  Mude  Kelsey. 
1st  and  2nd  Sop.  Alio  moderato. 


Music  by  George  Careless, 
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/  Alto 


tah,  U  -  tah,  thou  hea  •  ven  •  favored  land,  Thou 

tab,  U  -  tab,  tbv  mountain  -  hoarded  gold                 Is 

tab,  U  -  tob,       0    land      of  my     de  •  llKht,  Thv 

tab,  U  •  tab,        O  may       thy  fu  -  ture  be  All 


Marcato. 


State  midway    the  western  strand— 
wrest-ed    from  thee,  by  the    bold: 
fathers  sought  thee  through  the  night; 
golden     as  thine  in  •  land    sea! 


owe'er    the  circling    seasons 
Thy    sil  -  ver,  gold  and  porphy- 
A  -  crosd  the  waste,  in  far  off 
High  like  the  wild  gull's  soaring 
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run 
ry,— 
yean, 
sweep 


Pair  art  t^ou  still  in  storm  and  sun.  Land    of    the    pop  •  lar 
Man  makes  his  own  in  mas-ter  -  y.    Thy  green  hills  feed  his 
Marched  those  undaunted  pi  •  o  •  neers.  Now  where  their  feet  first 
May  we  thine  hon  -  or  ev  -  er    keep!  May    thine  increas  Ing 


f 


J.J:  j.d  W^  I"'  ^  1^-"^^^ 


and  the  pine,  I     love  thee,  U  -  tah       land    of  mine!  B'en  where  the 

wand'rins  sheep.  Thy  vales  a    myriad    homesteads  keep;         O    State  with 

new  -  ly  trod  Our    se  •  go       11  -  ly       stars    the       sod,—  Springing    e- 

greatness  run  Unswerving,  regnant      as       the  sun!  Star     of    the 


rit,  f  marcato. 


P  a  tempo. 


^E 


t'tftitvn 


w 


eres. 


sun-bmit  des    •  ert  crawls  Some    meas  •    ure          of  my 

wide  skies  arch  -  ing  free.  Thou      art        the          land  of 

ter  •  nal  from  the  earth  Where   thou,    through  strug  •    gle, 

Un  -  ion.  State  of       minel  God       guide    tnee        al     -  ways 
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m^ 


'f^^ 


lov    -  ine 

lib    -  er  .- 

came  to 

land  di    • 


-^ — 


"7y 


falls, 
tv! 

birtb. 
vine! 
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O  U  -  tab,    rug  -  ged  State  of    God, 

O  U  -  tab,    mountain-^rded  borne, 

O  U  -  tab,    pi  -    o  •  neered  of    old.— 

O  U  -  tab,  tnis  my  prayer  sball  be,— 
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riiln**    be    mv       HonK       for  ev 

To        thee    I        pledge     for    •  ev 

Un  -  dimmed  tby  prom  •  Ine  ev 

God    keep  i  bee,    Kuard    tbee  ev 


\  nd  m  «y  m\     loy 
er!    And  may  tbete  nauicht  in 
er;     Tby  i^ouh  and      dtugbters 
er.    And  guard  tby      loy    -   al 
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cres.  animata. 
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^^' 
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Ritard. 


^^^^^^^^ 


ty           to       tbee  Go     all    un 

f'u    •    ture  years  Thy    glo  •  ry 

raiHe      to       thee  Glad  Hongs  of 

obi  Id  •  ren,      too,  For     ev     er 


doubt  -    ed  ev  -  er. 

from  tbee  sev  -  er. 

praise  for  *  er  •  er. 

and  for  -  ev  •  er. 
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The  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 


LESSON  XVI  . 

(For  May  18th.) 
PAUL  AT  CAESAREA. 


Read  Acts.  Chapts.  25  and  26. 
Memorize  Ecc'l.  Chapt.  12 :  13. 

Paul  Before  Festus.  While 
Paul  is  imprisoned  in  Caesarea, 
great  dissatisfaction  arises  among 
the  Jews,  which  results  in  an  out- 
break during  which  thousands  of 
them  are  slain.  In  consequence  of 
this,  Felix  is  called  to  Rome  and 
Festus  is  appointed  in  his  place.  No 
sooner  has  Festus  entered  upon  his 
official  duties  than  the  Jews  present 
a  strong  protest  against  Paul,  ac- 
companied with  the  request  that  he 
be  sent  to  Jerusalem  for  trial ;  their 
purpose  being  to  assassinate  him  on 
the  way.  Festus  refuses  this  re- 
quest, but  invites  them  to  come  to 
Caesarea  and  present  their  accusa- 
tions. The  trial  is  immediately  held 
and  the  apostle's  accusers  appear 
and  present  many  grievous  com- 
plaints against  him,  none  of  which 
they  can  prove.  Festus  is  soon  con- 
vinced of  Paul's  innocence,  but  to 
gain  favor  of  the  Jews  he  asks  him 
if  he  will  go  to  Jerusalem  and  there 
be  tried  before -hint.  Paul,  under- 
standing the  danger  that  lurks  in 
this  proposition,  and  at  the  same 
time  conscious  of  his  rights  as  a  Ro- 
man citizen,  makes  his  memorable 
appeal  to  Giesar. 

Festus'  Qdnsultation  with 
Agrippa.    About  this  time  Agrippa 


with  his  sister  Bernice  pays  a  visit  to 
the  new  governor  at  Caesarea.  This 
prince  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
Jewish  law  and  is  at  the  time  super- 
intendent of  the  temple.  Festus 
takes  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
of  consulting  one  better  informed 
than  himself  on  the  points  in  ques- 
tion. He  confesses  his  ignorance  of 
the  Jewish  theology  and  recounts  to 
Agrippa  Paul's  trial.  The  reference 
to  Paul  arouses  the  prince's  curios- 
ity and  he  expresses  a  wish  to  see 
the  prisoner.  Festus  readily  grants 
the  request  and  fixes  the  following 
day  for  the  interview.  At  the  time 
appointed,  Agrippa  and  Bernice  ac- 
companied with  military  officers  and 
the  chief  men  of  Caesarea  enter  the 
court  chamber ;  and  at  the  command 
of  Festus  Paul  is  brought  before 
him.  The  proceedings  are  opened 
by  a  speech  from*  Festus,  describing 
the  circumstances  under  which  the 
prisoner  had  been  brought  to  his  no- 
tice, and  ending  with  a  statement  of 
his  perplexity  as  to  what  he  should 
write  to  "his  Lord,"  the  Emperor, 
concerning  Paul.  This  being  con- 
cluded, Agrippa  permits  Paul  to 
speak  for  himself.  (See  Conybeare 
and  Howson's  Life  of  Paul,  page 
294.) 

Paul's  Eloquent  Defense. 

Paul's  defense  is  a  model  of  or- 
atory, moving  as  it  does  those  who 
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are  opposed  to  Christianity  and  to 
Paul  himself.  The  introduction, 
calculated  to  remove  prejudice,  is 
filled  with  respectful  consideration. 
Paul  recognizes  Agrippa  as  one 
skilled  in  Jewish  law  and  tradition 
and  no  stranger  to  Christianity. 
Then  follows  the  straightforward, 
fearless  testimony  of  his  conversion 
which  had  been  more  powerful  than 
learned  arguments  in  eflFecting  con- 
versions. Agrippa  evidently  feels 
the  truth  of  this  great  testimony 
when  he  exclaims:  "Almost  thou 
persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian." 
To  which  exclamation  Paul  makes 
the  most  artful  and  eloquent  ans- 
wer. They  are  convinced  of  his  in- 
nocence, but  there  is  no  retreat  from 
Paul's  appeal  to  Caesar.  Nothing 
now  remains  but  to  wait  for  a  suit- 
able opportunity  to  send  to  Rome. 


REVIEW. 

1.  How  long  was  Paul  a  prisoner  in 
Caesarea? 

2.  During  Paul's  imprisonment  what 
happened  among  the  Jews? 

3.  How  did  this  affect  Felix? 

4.  Who  succeeded  Felix  as  governor  ? 

5.  Who  was  Festus? 

6.  What  charges  did  the  Jews  prefer 
against  Paul  on  this  occasion? 

7.  Why  did  the  Jews  wish  Paul  sent 
to  Jerusalem  to  be  tried? 

8.  What  two    distinguished   persons 
visited   Festus   at  this   time? 

9.  Who  were  Agrippa  and  Bemice? 

10.  Why  did  Festus  refer  the  hearing 
to  Agrippa? 

11.  What  was  the  effect  of  Paul's  de- 
fense upon  his  hearers? 

12.  Upon  what  grounds  did  Paul  ap- 
peal to  Caesar? 

14.    What  was  the  testimony  of  Festus 
and  Agrippa  as  to  Paul's  innocence? 


LESSON  XVII. 
(For  May  25th.) 

Paul's  voyage  to  rome. 


Read  Acts,  chapts.  27  and  28. 
Memorize  Mark,chapt.  16: 17, 18. 

Paul  Embarks  for  Rome.  The 
day  after  starting  from  Caesarea 
the  vessel  touches  at  Zidon,  (Note 
1)  where  Paul  is  courteously  per- 
mitted to  go  ashore  to  refresh  him- 
self and  visit  with  his  friends.  The 
wind  being  unfavorable  the  vessel 
is  carried  to  the  north  of  Cyprus 
and  enters  the  harbor  of  Myra,  a 
city  in  the  province  of  Lycia,  in 
Asia  Minor.  (Note  2.)  Here  Paul 
is  transferred  to  another  vessel. 
The  next  landing  place  is  at  Fair 
Havens  on  the  southern  coast  of 
the  island  of  Crete.  (Note  3.) 
They  are  delayed  here  for  some 
time.  Paul  urges  the  centurion  to 
remain  during  the  winter  and  es- 


cape impending  dangers,  but  his 
advice  is  rejected.  Soon  after 
leaving  Fair  Havens  a  storm  sets 
in,and  for  fourteen  days  and  nights, 
they  are  driven  by  its  fury  in  a 
westerly  direction,  until  hope  per- 
ishes in  every  heart  save  Paul's, 
who,  by  the  power  of  inspiration, 
promises  them  safety  in  the  midst 
of  their  g^eat  peril.     (Note  4.) 

The  Shipwreck.  As  they  near 
the  island  of  Melita  some  of  the 
sailors  make  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  escape.  (Note  5.)  Paul 
now  prevails  upon  them  to  break 
their  fast,  and  encourages  them 
with  the  promise  that  not  one  shall 
be  lost.  (Note  5.)  Before  par- 
taking of  the  food  he  blesses  it  in 
the  presence  of  them  all.  After  they 
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have  eaten  they  are  more  hopeful 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Apos- 
tle, they  cast  the  cargo  overboard, 
^^pread  the  sails,  and  make  toward 
the  shore.  Before  reaching  the  har- 
bor the  ship  is  grounded  and  brok- 
en by  the  violence  of  the  waves. 
The  soldiers  propose  to  kill  the  pris- 
oners, but  the  centurion,  on  account 
of  his  high  regard  for  Paul,  pre- 
vents this.  Finally  all  reach  the 
land  in  safety.     (Note  7.) 

Three  Months  at  Melita. 
(Note  8.)  The  hospitable  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island  show  the  ship- 
wrecked people  great  kindness  by 
kindling  fires  and  providing  them 
with  shelter.  While  Paul  is  la3ring 
wood  on  the  fire,  a  poisonous  viper 
stings  him  on  the  hand,  but  to  the 
3e:reat  surprise  of  them  all  it  does 
not  harm  him.  Seeing  this  mir- 
acle the  superstituous  natives 
^y  that  "he  is  a  god.''  (Note  9.) 
For  three  days  they  are  royally  en- 
tertained by  Publius,  the  ruler  of 
the  island,  whose  father  is  very  sick. 
TNote  10.)  Paul,  by  the  power  of 
faith,  heals  the  afflicted  man.  When 
this  becomes  known,  others  bring 
their  sick  and  a/Hicted  and  they  also 
are  healed. 

Completion  of  the  Journey.  Af- 
ter wintering  on  the  island  of  Mel- 
ita. Paul  and  other  prisoners  are 
placed  on  board  an  Alexandrian 
ship  which  is  bound  for  Rome. (Note 
11.)  They  stop  for  three  days  at 
the  historic  city  of  S3rracuse.  The 
next  station  is  at  Rhegium,  after 
which  they  sail  to  Puteoli,  near  Na- 
ples. Here  the  vessel  ends  its  jour- 
ney, and  the  prisoners  disembark. 
Paul  is  permitted  to  remain  at  this 
place  one  week  with  a  branch  of  the 
Church.  There  remains  still  one 
hundred  and  forty-one  miles  to 
make,  by  land,  before  reaching 
Rome.  At  two  points  on  this  jour- 
ney, by  land,  he  is  met  by  delega- 


tions of  Christians  who  welcome 
him.  (Note  12.)  At  last  the  great 
city  of  Rome  is  reached,  where  Paul 
remains  for  two  years  a  prisoner  at 
large,  "dwelling  in  his  own  hired 
house."    Note  13.) 

NOTES. 

1.  Julius,  the  centurion,  in  whose 
custody  Paul  was  placed  with  other 
prisoners,  seems  to  have  been  some- 
what acquainted  with  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  Apostle  so  far  at  least 
as  to  feel  safe  in  trusting  to  his  hon- 
or; so  he  gave  him  perfect  liberty 
to  visit  his  friends  unguarded. 

2.  Sidon  was  the  capital  of 
Phoenicia  and  after  the  destruction 
of  Tyre,  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
became  the  most  important  seaport 
of  the  Syrian  coast.  Many  ships 
from  different  ports  had  taken  ref- 
uge at  Myra,  and  among  the  num- 
ber Julius  found  one  which  had 
come  from  Alexandria  with  a  car- 
go of  wheat,  and  was  soon  to  sail 
for  Italy.  He  immediately  had  his 
prisoners  transfered  to  it,  and  they, 
with  the  persons  previously  on 
board,  made  a  company  of  276. 
We  are  apt  to  imagine  the  ves- 
sels of  that  time  as  small,  and 
doubtless  many  of  them  were,  but 
this  one  to  have  accomodated  so 
many,  must  have  been  compara- 
tively large,  and  it  is  supposed  from 
many  known  facts  Jhat  the  burden 
of  some  ancient  merchantmen  may 
may  have  been  from  500  to  1,000 
tons.     (Child's  History  of  Paul.) 

3.  Here  we  have  an  example  of 
the  so-called  scientific  knowledge  or 
wisdom  coming  in  conflict  with  rev- 
elation. It  was  quite  natural,  or 
rather  human,  for  the  centurion  to 
have  more  confidence  iri  the  opinion 
of  the  navigators  than  in  the  dec- 
laration of  the  tent-maker  and 
preacher.  The  Roman  could  not 
understand  God's  method  of  im- 
parting knowledge. 
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4.  Authority  on  the  vessel  is 
about  to  change  hands.  Note  the 
wonderful  declaration  of  the  angel, 
saying:  "Lo,  God  hath  given  thee 
all  that  sail  with  thee!"  Can  it  be 
doubted  that  Paul  had  been  plead- 
ing before  the  Father  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  for  both  crew  and  pas- 
sengers ? 

5.  Man  is  prone  when  his  wis- 
dom has  failed,  to  take  the  short- 
est cut  out  of  the  difficulty  into 
which  his  folly  led  him ;  but  those 
who  know  that  God's  wisdom  can 
not  fail  are  able  to  "stand  still  and 
see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord," — 
it  generally  takes  more  will  power 
to  wait  than  it  does  to  work.  Here 
the  civil  authority  on  the  ship  had 
weakened.  The  military  was  at  a 
loss  what  to  do.  The  ecclesiasti- 
cal furnished  the  source  of  safety, 
as  it  did  in  the  days  when  states- 
men and  warriors  counseled  with 
men  of  divine   inspiration. 

6.  In  this  hour  of  anxiety  the 
Apostle  stands  forward  to  give 
them  courage.  He  reminds  them 
that  they  had  eaten  nothing  for  14 
days  and  exhorts  them  now  to  par- 
take of  a  hearty  meal,  pointing  out 
to  them  that  this  was  indeed  essent- 
ial to  their  safety,  and  encourag- 
ing them  by  the  assurance  that  "not 
a  hair  of  their  heads  should  per- 
ish." So  speaking  he  set  the  exam- 
ple of  the  cheerful  use  of  God's 
gifts  and  grateful  acknowledge- 
ments of  the  giver  by  taking  bread, 
giving  thanks  to  God  before  all  and 
beginning  to  eat.  The  fast  oc- 
curred in  the  month  Tisri,  early  in 
(Vtober,  and  was  the  period  in 
which  the  most  violent  storms  swept 
the  Mediterranean. 

7.  The  soldiers  who  were  an- 
swerable with  their  lives  of  the  de- 
tention of  their  prisoners  were 
afraid  lest  some  of  them  should 
-.wim  out  and  escape,  and.therefore. 
in  the  spirit  of  Roman  cruelty,  they 
l>roposed  to  kill  them  at  once. 


8.  Melita  corresponds  to  the 
modern  Malta.  It  was  then  inhab- 
ited sparsely  by  semi-civilized  de- 
scendants of  Phoenician  colonists. 
The  people  were  noted  for  their 
hospitality. 

9.  Evidently  the  same  promises 
and  blessings  were  given  to  the 
former  day  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
as  to  the  authorized  ones  of  modern 
times.  (See  Doc.  and  Gov.  84:62- 
75.)  This  was  the  second  oppor- 
tunity that  Paul  had  of  receiving 
the  homage  due  to  Divinity  alone, 
but  he  honestly  and  wisely  gave  the 
superstitious  people  to  understand 
that  the  power  was  not  in  him,  and 
that  he  was  their  fellow-man.  Paul's 
conduct  in  this  regard  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  that  of  Herod  the 
Great,  who  accepted  honors  not 
due  him,  and  was  smitten  to  death 
by  the  power  whose  authority  he 
had  tacitly  usurped. 

10.  The  healing  power  of  the 
holy  priesthood  was  effectually  ex- 
ercised among  the  simple,  superstit- 
ious people.  The  circumstances 
point  to  the  comprehensiveness  of 
the  promise  "the  prayer  of  faith 
shall  heal  the  sick."  It  is  not  lim- 
ited or  circumscribed  by  social 
standing  or  creed  fellowship.  This 
should  settle  the  question  as  to 
whether  non-members  of  the  church 
can  be  administered  to  if  they  mani- 
fest belief  in  the  ordinance. 

11.  Castor  and  Pollux  were  the 
heathen  divinities  who  were  su]v 
posed  to  preside  over  the  fortunes 
of  sailors,  hence  the  name  of  the 
ship. 

12.  Julius,  who  had  Ix^come 
deeplv  interested  in  Paul,  wished 
to  make  him  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible, and  when  his  friends  desired 
him  to  remain  with  them  seven 
days,  the  officers  readily  consented. 

13.  Paul's  approach  had  been 
heralded  at  Rome,  and  when  he  ar- 
rived at  Appii  Forum,  a  town  about 
40  miles  from  tlie  great  metropolis. 
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several  of  the  brethren  met  and  wel- 
comed him.  At  the  three  taverns  a 
second  delegation  was  met,  who  had 
also  come  out  to  welcome  this  am- 
bassador in  bonds.  It  was  along 
this  Appii  Forum  road  by  which 
Paul  entered  Rome  that  he  was  l«d 
forth  some  years  later  to  his  exe- 
cution. 

We  may  well  conclude  that  Jul- 
ius would  speak  well  of  Paul  as  he 
delivered  him  up  to  the  prefect  of 
the  pretorian  guards.  Festus,  be- 
fore whom  he  had  been  lately  tried 
at  Caesarea,  was  also  in  Rome  and 
may  have  spoken  in  his  favor,  and 
thus  Providence  brought  it  about 
that  Paul  was  not  cast  into  the  com- 
mon prison,  but  was .  permitted  to 
live  in  his  own  hired  house,  guard- 
ed only  by  a  Roman  soldier. 

REVIEW. 

1.  Who  had  charge  of  Paul  and  the 
other  prisoners  on  their  voyage  to 
Rome  ? 

2.  What  was  the  first  landing  place? 

3.  What  special  kindness  was  shown 
^'"il  nt  this  place? 

4     Where  did  they  chan»:e  ships? 


5.  Locate  Myra  on  the  map. 

6.  Speak  of  the  cargo  and  capacity  of 
the  vessel  of  which  Paul  embarked  at 
Myra. 

7.  What  was  the  next  stopping  place 
on  this  voyage? 

8.  What  was  Paul's  advice  at  this 
place  ? 

9.  Show  from  this  lesson  the  advan- 
tage of  divine  wisdom  over  human 
judgment 

10.  After  much  fasting  and  praying 
what  was  made  known  to  Paul? 

11.  How  long  were  they  driven  by 
the   storm? 

12.  Before  they  partook  of  food  what 
did  Paul  do? 

13.  Near  wh-^  land  were  they 
wrecked? 

14.  Of  what  c.i.antage  to  the  other 
prisoners  was  the  Centurion's  regard 
for   Paul? 

15.  Locate   Melita. 

16.  Name  two  important  events  that 
happened  in  this  island. 

17.  How  long  did  they  remain  at 
Melita? 

18.  How  long  did  Paul  remain  at  Pu- 
teoli  ? 

19.  Tell  of  the  meeting  of  Appii  For- 
um? 

20.  Why  was  not  Paul  sent  to  the 
common   prison? 

21.  How  long  did  he  dwell  in  Rome? 

22.  How  was  his  time  employed? 
22>.     Repeat  Mark  16:  17,  18. 


Ethical  Studies. 

rpor  May  11th,) 


CONSIDERATION  FOR  OTHERS. 


According  to  Webster  "consider- 
ation" is    "thoughtful   and    kindly 

feeling  or  treat- 
Definition,  ment/'   when     used 

in  this  .sense  it  is  .so 
closely  allied  to  "courtesy"  and  "po- 
liteness'' as  to  he  almost  s>Tionom- 
oiis.  Someone  has  said  "Politeness 
is  to  do  and  say  the  kindest  thing 
in  the  kindest  way."  The  Great 
Teacher  gave  to  his  deciples  a  sim- 
ple rule  to  govern  -their  treatment 
of  one  anotH'er, -which  is  a  most 
beautiful  stJliWteM  of  consideration 


for  others.  He  said.  "All  things 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  you.  do  ye  even  sr^  to 
them."  If  this  standard  were  miin- 
tained  among  our  girls  there  wo  ild 
he  no  need  for  this  lesson  to  he  giv- 
en in  our  association,  hut  too  nianv 
of  us  are  governed  more  hy  the  rule 
of  genial  David  Ilarum  when  he 
made  his  great  horse  trade : — "Do 
unto  others  as  others  would  do  un- 
to you,  only  do  it  fust." 

Consideration    for   others   means 
forget f nines*;  of  self,  the  giving  of 
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self  in  thoughtful,  kindly  service  to 
others.  No  trait  in  human  nature  is 
more  beautiful.  The  unselfish  girl, 
the  one  who  always  thinks  and  does 
for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  oth- 
ers is  the  one  who  is  most  beloved 
by  all  who  know  her. 

Love  is  the  foundation  stone  of 
consideration,  that  great  love  that 
Christ  possessed :  a  love  for  all  hu- 
manity and  a  desire  to  do  something 
for  them.  Not  alone  in  kindly  acts 
can  we  show  consideration,  but  in 
words  and  also  in  looks.  The  eye 
can  be  as  sharp  as  a  dagger,  and 
words  can  "soothe  or  wound  a  heart 
that's  broken." 

Consideration,  like  all  other  vir- 
tues should  be  cultivated  in  youth. 
A  wise  mother  will 
In  the  Home.  begin  this  instruc- 
tion when  her  little 
one  first  takes  an  interest  in  its 
playthings  and  in  the  companion- 
ship of  others.  If  we  have  reached 
girlhood  without  learning  this  beau- 
tiful lesson,  we  are  old  enough  to 
do  our  own  acquiring.  Let  us  begin 
at  once,  in  our  own  little  world, 
the  home,  where  so  many  oppor- 
tunities are  offered  every  day.  Fath- 
er, who  works  so  hard  to  give  us 
the  necessities  of  life,  and  many 
of  its  luxuries,  is  coming  home; 
he  will  be  tired.  If  his  slippers  are 
warmed,  his  own  arm-chair  drawn 
near  the  fire-place,  and  the  evening 
naper  placed  where  he  can  lay  his 
hand  on  it,  he  will  settle  down  with 
a  sigh  of  relief  and  comfort  that 
will  amply  repay  the  thoughtful 
girl.  And  mother,  our  queen,  she 
too  gets  weary  with  her  many  cares. 
Take  baby  away  from  her  and 
amuse  him  for  an  hour,  or  quietly 
insist  that  she  take  a  half  hour 
sleep  while  you  watch  the  baking 
bread  and  prepare  the  vegetables 
for  dinner.  Assume  willingly  and 
without  being  asked  a  little  respon- 
sibility each  day  that  will  relieve 


her  of  some  work  and  so  have  her 
free  to  pick  up  the  book  she  has 
long  desired  to  read,  or  to  get  out 
in  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  In- 
stead of  your  being  the  one  to  have 
all  the  pleasure  in  parties,  theatres, 
and  other  entertainments,  plan  to 
have  mother  take  her  share,  so  that 
you  may  keep  her  young  in  heart 
and  interest,  even  when  time  has 
laid  his  impress  on  her  in  years. 

Above  all  be  considerate  in  giv- 
ing Mother  your  love  and  confi- 
dence. Tell  her  you  love  her,  be 
lavish  with  endearing  words  and 
tender  caresses.  Let  her  feel  your 
comradeship  by  letting  her  know 
you  want  her  to  be  interested  in  the 
things   that   interest   you. 

So  many  girls  make  the  mistake 
of  shutting  Mother  out  of  their  in- 
ner lives,in  thinking  she  can  have  no 
interest  in  their  girlish  secrets  and 
ambitions.  Every  mother  was  a 
girl  only  a  few  short  years  ago, 
and  she  understands  as  no  other 
can. 

When  brother  Tom  comes  home 
in  a  rush  to  get  ready  for  the  the- 
atre, the  considerate  girl  will  say, 
**Tom,  I  will  press  your  clothes. 
Let  me  brush  your  hat.  Here  is 
vour  umbrella,  and  your  gloves." 
Tom  may  not  have  time  to  show 
any  appreciation  for  these  little  at- 
tentions at  the  time,  but  if  they  are 
often  repeated  some  day  he  will 
remark — "Sis,  any  time  you  want 
to  go  to  a  party,  theatre,  or  any- 
where and  have  no  other  escort  you 
prefer  fo  go  with,  remember  I  am 
yours  to  command."  Girls  who 
have  brothers  whom  they  think  are 
unkind,  selfish,  and  rough  are  al- 
most always  the  inconsiderate  girls 
who  have  never  tried  to  practice 
on  those  boys  the  beautiful  art  of 
kindness,  of  living  service  and 
thoughtful  consideration.  Let  us 
change  our  tactics  and  see  if  we 
cannot  mold  our  brothers  and  every 
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other  girl's  brother  into  the  ideal 
boys  we  want  them  to  be.  Then 
there  is  sister  Mary.  She  is  the 
oldest  and  has  always  taken  much 
responsibility.  She  does  the  cooking, 
the  dishwashing;  she  irons  your 
skirts  and  pretty  dresses  as  you 
never  could  do.  She  even  stays 
at  home  until  all  the  younger  ones 
are  educated  before  she  can  find 
the  time  to  attend  school.  The  op- 
portunity may  come  when  she  is 
twenty,  rather  late  to  begin  the 
course  you  have  finished  at  eigh- 
teen. Of  necessity  she  must  take 
the  grades  with  girls  much  younger 
than  herself,  but  that  does  not  alter 
her  determination  to  reach  her 
goal.  While  you,  dear  younger 
sister,  are  enjoying  the  pleasures 
of  girlhood  free  from  care,  she  is 
struggling  for  that  which  should 
have  been  hers  many  years  ago,  but 
for  her  unselfish  devotion  to  you. 
Is  it  considerate,  is  it  right  for  you 
to  accept  so  much  from  her,  when 
you  give  so  little  in  return?  Per- 
haps you  are  the  eldest  in  the  fam- 
ily and  because  of  that  fact  you 
feel  that  every  one  in  the  family 
should  wait  upon  you.  You  order 
Ruth  to  bring  your  satchel,  Louise 
to  run  up  stairs  for  your  shoes, 
and  Charlie  to  build  the  fire  in  the 
parlor  for  you  are  going  to  have 
company.  Not  always  are  your 
requests  accompanied  by  the  little 
word  "please,**  nor  a  "thank  you" 
when  the  task  is  done.  When  Char- 
lie wants  help  with  his  lesson,  and 
Ruth  begs  you  to  do  her  hair  in. 
the  pretty  way  you  had  yours  done 
last  night,  you  reply — "Oh,  do  it 
yourself,  I  haven't  time  to  bother 
with  you." 

The  children  may  do  your  bid- 
ding from  force  of  habit,  but  they 
do  not  love  you  as  they  do  the 
sister,  who  does  not  demand  these 
numerous  attentions  from  others, 
because  she  is  too  busy  giving  of 
her  loving  services. 


Consideration  of  all  members  of 
the  family  is  best  shown  by  the 
control  of  temper,  when  every- 
thing has  gone  wrong,  and  the  at- 
mosphere is  charged  with  an  elec- 
trical thunder  storm.  Then  it  is 
that  silence  is  golden. 

The  girl  who  has  practiced  con- 
sideration in  the  home  until  it  has 
become  a  part  of 
In  Public  Places  her  nature,  will 
never  be  found 
among  the  girls  who  sit  on  the  back 
seat  in  Mutual,  chew  gum,  and  talk 
out  loud  while  the  teacher  is  try- 
ing to   instruct  them. 

Nor  would  she  be  one  who  would 
retain  a  comfortable  seat  and  allow 
the  aged  and  feeble  to  stand. 
Should  she  see  an  old  brother  or 
sister  hesitating  at  the  top  of  the 
church  steps  because  they  were 
slippery  and  unsafe,  she  would  be 
the  first  to  offer  her  arm  or  strong 
young  shoulder  for  them  to  lean 
upon  until  the  ground  was  vSafely 
reached.  Such  a  girl  would  stop 
with  a  word  of  reproof  any  unkind 
thoughtless  remark  about  another's 
misfortune.  Something  within  her 
would  tingle  with  rage  at  a  cruel 
jest  hurled  at  one  mentally  unbal- 
anced, for  she  would  long  to  cover 
such  a  one  with  the  mantle  of 
sweetest  love  and  sympathy.  Per- 
haps she  is  one  of  a  crowd  wait- 
ing for  a  car.  When  it  finally  comes 
she  is  not  on^  of  those,  wno  in  the 
mad  desire  to  get  the  best  ^eat. 
walks  over  little  children  and  push- 
es aside  the  grown  people.  She 
quietly  awaits  her  turn.  Her  in- 
dignation is  aroused  by  the  girl 
who  spreads  out  her  skirts,  taking 
up  the  room  of  three,  while  peo- 
ple fill  the  aisle  and  cling  to  the 
straps  above. 

When  our  considerate  girl  goes 
to  a  party,  because  she  has  a  score 
or  more  partners,  she  does  not  think 
she  is  the  belle  of  the  ball,  and  sel- 
fishly try  to  keep  them  from  danc- 
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ing  with  the  other  girls.  No,- she 
quietly  glances  around  the  room 
to  see  if  there  are  any  not  so  fa- 
vored. Then  to  the  finest  boys 
and  the  best  dancers  she  says — 
**Have  you  met  my  friend  Hattie? 
she  is  a  girl  worth  knowing.  Let 
me  present  you  to  her  before  your 
program  is  filled,  for  I  know  the 
pleasure  will  be  mutual." 

Your  best  girl  friend  has  asked 

you  to  visit  her  in  her  home  for  a 

week.      Here   is   a 

When  Visiting,      splendid  chance  to 

show  that  you  are 

well-bred,   polite,   and   considerate. 

The  best  room  in  the  house  is 
put  at  your  disposal.  It  should  al- 
ways be  as  tidy  and  well-kept  when 
you  leave  it  as  when  you  entered 
it.  You  make  your  own  bed,  unless 
asked  to  leave  it  to  the  maid.  On 
arriving  you  enquire  the  time  for 
serving  meals,  and  never  under  any 
consideration  are  you  late.  If  you 
are  going  out  and  do  not  expect 
to  return  in  time  for  dinner  you 
inform  your  hostess  of  the  fact,  so 
that  she  will  not  allow  a  good  din- 
er to  spoil,  and  the  temper  of  hef 
husband  to  be  ru/^cd  while  wait- 
ing for  you. 

You  never  linger  at  the  gate  or 
in  the  door  step  talking  and  laugh- 
ing after  members  of  the  family 
are  in  bed  and  asleep,  nor  allow 
a  gentleman  caller  to  remain  alone 
with  you  after  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  You  are  gracious  to  the 
older  members  of  the  family,  and 
interested  in  the  children.  You  as- 
sist in  the  little  home  duties,  making 
as  little  trouble  as  possible.  The 
secret  of  the  next  hearty  invita- 
tion, which  comes  not  alone  from 
your  friend,  but  from  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  is  that  you  suc- 
ceeded in  your  effort  to  "fit  in" 
simply   and   naturally. 

A  young  lady  entered  the  work 
shop  of  a  dry  goods-store  recently 


to  have  a  suit  she 
For  Those  Who  had  purchased  re- 
Serve  Us.  fitted.  When  the 
necessary  changes 
had  been  made,  the  fitter  asked 
when  she  wanted  the  garment. 
"When  convenient,"  answered  the 
lady,  "there  is  no  particular  hurry 
about  it."  The  young  girl  looked 
up  at  her  with  so  keen  a  look  of 
astonishment,  that  she  asked  the 
reason  for  it.  In  such  a  weary 
voice  came  the  answer,  "Oh,  it  is 
so  different  from  what  I  am  used 
to  hearing.  Most  of  the  customers 
insist  the  suit  must  be  done  tomor- 
:>w  without  fail,  and  many  or' 
them  are  women  I  fit  nearly  every 
week.  They  seem  to  have  no 
'-ought  for  those  who  sit  up  until 
after  midnight,  in  order  that  they 
may  flatter  their  vanity." 

Further  kind  questioning  reveal- 
ed that  the  girl  was  so  worn  out 
with  over-work  that  she  had  almost 
lost  her  grip  on  life.  Long  hours 
in  a  close  room,  fitting  and  stitch- 
ing, eternally  fitting  and  stitching — 
no  time  for  out-door  exercise  or 
recreation,  for  the  poor  tired-out 
body  must  rest  so  soon  as  home 
is  reached  in  order  that  the  same 
dull  routine  can  be  continued  on 
the  morrow. 

Are  we  among  the  thoughtless 
inconsiderate  ones  who  demand 
over-time  and  over-taxed  nerves  of 
our  working  sisters,  so  that  we 
may  have  our  gown  to  wear — not 
on  the  morrow,  as  often  insisted, 
but  whenever  we  care  to  put  it  on  ? 
How  many  of  us  would  have  shown 
the  tender  consideration  of  the  lady 
in  our  story,  who  asked  the  dis- 
couraged girl  to  her  home  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  and  there  tried  by 
change  of  scene,  interesting  conver- 
sation, and  kind  sympathy  to  lift 
her  out  of  her  world  of  drudgery 
on  to  a  plane  of  hope  and  courage. 

If  vou  wish  another  example  of 
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bck  of  consideration,  go  into  any 
millinery  shop  the  day  before  East- 
er Sunday,  and  note  the  insistent 
lone   of   every   customer   that   she 
really  must   have   her  hat  tonight 
or  she  cannot  go  to  church  tomor- 
row.   If  tlie  clerk  is  one  possessed 
<n*  a  great  stock  of  patience,  she 
tjuietly   says    she   cannot   promise, 
Init  will  do  the  very  best  she  can, 
for  she  would  not  have  her  miss 
church   if   she   had   to   sit   up   all 
night  and  perhaps  break  the  Sab- 
hath.    Can  we  blame    her   if    she 
thinks  that  some    people     go     to 
church  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
vanity,  rather  than  to  give  praise 
that  Christ  the  Redeemer  is  risen 
from  the  grave? 

Go  into  the  department  stores 
a  week  before  Christmas,  and  wish 
any  of  the  clerks  a  Merry  Christ- 
mas, and  see  how  many  will  say 
"Thank  you,  but  it  will  be  any- 
thing but  merry  for  me  for  I  shall 
be  so  dead  tired,  I  can't  enjoy  any- 
thing." 

Who  is  responsible  for  these 
thousands  of  weary  girls,  and  that 
they  serve  from  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  midnight  for  days 
before  that  blessed  Holy  Day?  We 
are,  because  we  lack  consideration. 
A  little  forethought,  a  little  plan- 
ning and  we  could  convince  the  pro- 
prietors of  our  stores  there  is  no 
need  of  keeping  open  later  than 
eight  o'clock.  Many  of  the  stores 
in  large  cities  have  adopted  this 
plan  convinced  by  the  consideration 
and  united  efforts  of  their  women 
patrons  that  it  is  possible  for  Christ- 
mas shopping  to  be  done  without 
sapping  all  the  strength  and  vital- 
ity of  those  who  serve  them. 

An  old  woman  forced  to  earn 
her  living  by  washing  was  em- 
ployed in  2L  family  where  there  were 
a  mmber  oi  grown  girls.  One  day 
wWIe  at  the  tub,  she  ran  a  pin  which 
had  been  carelessly  left  in  a  shirt- 


waist, into  her  finger.  Little  was 
thought  of  it  at  the  time.  A  few 
weeks  passed  by  filled  with  intense 
pain,  then  the  poor  woman  was 
taken  to  the  hospital  where  the  fin- 
ger was  amputated,  and  for  weeks 
she  lay  fighting  for  life,  as  blood- 
poison  rushed  madly  through  her 
veins.  Those  weeks  were  full  of 
sorrow  and  unhappiness  for  that 
family  of  girls,  for  they  were  kind- 
hearted  and  unselfish  and  did  all  in 
their  power  by  kind  attention  to 
atone  for  their  lack  of  care  and 
thought.  It  was  a  bitter  lesson,  but 
one  they  will  never  forget.  To  this 
day  not  one  of  them  ever  consigns 
an  article  of  clothing  to  the  laundry 
bag  without  first  going  over  it  care- 
fully in  search  of  pins  and  needles. 
Nothing  stamps  a  woman  as  a 
true  lady  more  than  unselfishness 
and  thoughtful  con- 
The  True  sideration  for  oth- 

Lady.  ers.      A     conversa- 

tion recently  over- 
heard gave  out  this  thought — that 
the  quaint,  gentle,  refined  lady  of 
our  grandmother's  day  is  fast  dis- 
aopearing,  and  in  her  place  we  have 
the  self -centered,  impulsive,  go-a- 
head girl  of  today.  The  hurry, 
bustle,  and  get-there-first  spirit  of 
the  age  leaves  no  time  for  the  dain- 
ty courtesies,  the  kindlv  considera- 
tion for  others  that  the  leisurely 
davs  of  long  ago  afforded.  So  our 
children  are  growing  up  without 
these  beautiful  graces  that  so  refine 
and  polish  the  individual ;  and  bring 
into  the  lives  of  others  that  which 
goes  so  far  to  increase  love  and  hap- 
piness.    Can  this  be  true? 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  What    is    meant    by    "considera- 
tion for  others?" 

2.  Where   is   the   saying  of   Christ 
found : 

3.  What    is    it    sometimes    called? 
Why? 
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4.  Which  standard  do  you  prefer, 
Christ's  or  David  Harum*s?    Why? 

5.  When  should  consideration  first 
be  cultivated? 

6.  How     can       consideration       be 
shown  for  Father? 

7.  What  is  your  way  of  being  con- 
siderate of  Mother? 

.8.     Does  it  pay  to  be  thougthful  of 
a  boy?    Why? 

9.  Does  it  humiliate  one  to  render 
service? 

10.  What  does  Christ  say  on  this 
subject?  (Matt.  20:  29.) 

11.  How  may  a  girl  be  inconsider- 
ate in  Mutual? 

12.  How  could  you  help  such  a  girl 
to  overcome  her  fault? 


13.  How  would  a  considerate  girl 
treat  the  aged? 

14.  How  could  you  tell  a  consider- 
ate from  an  inconsiderate  girl  in  a 
street-car?    At  a  party? 

15.  Name  some  ways  you  can  be 
considerate  when  visiting  in  the  home 
of  another. 

16.  Why  should  we  be  considerate 
of  those  who  serve  us? 

17.  How  can  we  better  the  condi- 
tion of  working  girls? 

18.  Give  an  illustration  where 
thoughtlessness  has  caused  great  loss. 

19.  In  your  opinion,  what  consti- 
tutes a  true  lady? 

20.  Is  it  true  that  the  girl  of  today 
is  not  as  ladylike  as  was  the  girl  of 
fifty  years  ago? 


Now. 

Bertha  A.  Kleinman. 

O  hirdlings  assail  on  the  lightsome   spring 
With  strophe  attuned  to  your  feteing — 

The  world  is  old  in  the  songs  you  sing, 

Forever  and  ever  repeating; 

And  pulsing  the  branches,  nor  zvhy,  nor  hozv* 
Save  only  to  tell  that  the  May  is  now. 

0  youth  on  the  billow  of  sunlit  hours. 

With  Heaven  our  own  for  the  keeping, 

The  world  is  teeming  with  hearts  like  ours 
All  heedless  of  Autum  and  reaping, 

Who  skimming  the  furrowing — /  and  thou — 
Forget  that  the  day  of  the  world  is  noiv. 
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On  Historic  Ground. 


Fred  W.  Reynolds. 


On  the  nineteenth  of  April  the 
Boston  street  railway,  running  a 
suburban  line  from  Boston  through 
Lexington  to  Q)ncord,  hurries  the 
season  a  little  and  puts  on  open 
cars.  In  one  of  these,  if  the  day 
is  balmy,  we  may  ride,  without  dis- 
comfort, over  twenty  miles  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  historical 
highways  in  America.  The  nine- 
teenth of  April  is  a  Massachusetts 
holiday.  If  we  wish  to  avoid  the 
crowds  and  secure  the  chance  as 
well  to  linger  over  these  scenes  of 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution, 
we  shall  need  to  make  the  journey 
afoot.  The  twenty  miles  are  no 
longer  now  than  they  were  when 
a  regiment  of  British  soldiers 
marched  over  them,  with  sprightly 
step  in  the  morning,  in  confusion 
and  mad  haste  in  the  afternoon. 
Three  of  the  twenty  we  may  save, 
since  we  take  our  starting  point 
at  Cambridge,  three  or  four  miles 
west  and  south  of  Boston  on  the 
river  Charles,  and  just  off  the  route 
of  the  British  regiment,  which  lay 
across  the  Charles  nearer  its  mouth 
and  thence  through  Somerville  and 
inland  west  and  north  of  Boston. 
At  North  Cambridge,  fifteen  min- 
utes from  our  starting  point,  we  in- 
tercept the  route  and  shall  follow 
it  thence,  past  stone  tablets  which 
at  intervals  along  the  way  record 
the  events    of    that    fateful   nine- 


teenth of  April,  1775,  through  quiet 
suburban  and  country  landscape,  to 
the  town  of  Concord,  as  appropri- 
ately named  now,  especially  on  days 
other  than  this  nineteenth  of  April, 
as-  in  the  drowsy  days  before  the 
Revolution. 

Paul  Revere's  route  was  not 
through  North  Cambridge,  for  two 
British  officers,  in  an  attempt  to 
stop  him  in  Somerville,  turned  him 
into  the  Medford  road  further  east. 
But  the  British  passed  this  way,  pos- 
sibly about  midnight,  and  at  Arling- 
ton, three  miles  further  on,  they 
found  themselves  in  the  wake  of 
Revere,  who  after  sounding  the 
alarm  in  Medford  had  made  a  sharp 
angle  back  to  this  chief  highway 
to  Concord.  Boston  is  not  now  the 
cramped,  irregular  peninsula  of 
those  early  days.  Solid  streets 
of  brick  residences  rise  now  where 
then  were  estuaries  and  swamps 
from  the  river  and  the  harbor.  The 
Back  Bay,  Boston's  aristocratic 
quarter,  is  on  made  land.  But  the 
old  town,  built  on  a  group  of  three 
hills,  is  still  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  city.  On  the  highest 
point  shines  the  gilded  dome  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  House.  Well 
beyond,  really  in  Charlestown, 
though,  from  North  Cambridge  one 
does  not  see  that  the  river  and  the 
harbor  cut  it  oflF  from  Boston,  is 
the  Bunkerhill  Monument,  a  high 
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The  Bunker  Hill  Monument  in  Charles- 
town,  and  the  Old  North  Church 
directly  across  the  Harbor  in  Boston. 

The  Mounment  is  225  feet  high.  Two 
hundred  and  ninety-five  stone  steps 
wind  up  its  cone  to  the  spacious  ob- 
servatory at  the  top.  From  the 
belfry  of  the  Church,  according  to 
tradition,  were  hung  the  signal  lan- 
terns of  Paul  Revere  on  the  night 
before  Lexington. 


granite  obelisk,  standing  out  plain- 
ly from  a  mass  of  roofs  and  tower- 
ing business  blocks.  Near  it,  on 
the  Boston  side,  but  not  distin- 
guishable at  this  distance,  is  the  old 
North  Church,  from  the  tower  of 
which  traditionally  hting  the  Paul 
Revere  signal  lights.  From  Boston 
through  Somerville  to  North  Cam- 
bridge, and,  indeed,  beyond,  through 
Arlington  to  Lexington,  the  historic 
highway  is  now  practically  a  sub- 
urban street.  But  the  houses  on 
the  two  sides  separate,  frequently 
between  North  Cambridge  and  Ar- 
lington, and  between  Arlington  and 
Lexington,  to  yield  views  of  placid 
rolling  fields  and  picturesque  hill 
slopes.  The  roadway  is  hard  and 
clean,  street  cars  and  automobiles, 
whiz  along,  carriages,  bicycles,  and 
pedestrians  move  more  leisurely, 
flags  swing  from  the  houses,  and 
the  residents  along  the  way  mani- 
fest a  mild  interest  in  the  crowds 
and  an  excusable  pride  in  their  fine 
old  houses  and  in  their  ability  to 
celebrate  at  home  the  stirring 
events,  a  memory  of  which  at  least 
once  a  year  turns  the  eyes  of  the 
nation  in  their  direction. 

The  stone  tablets  that  one  first 
gets  sight  of  recount  details  of  the 
retreat  of  the  British,  who  all  along 
this  pleasant  way  were  hard  pressed 
by  the  gathering  farmers.  Their 
ammurtttion  was  low,  they  were 
about  worn  out,  and  their  progress 
was  impeded  by  the  large  number 
of  wounded  in  their  wagons.  But 
soon  the  tablets  record  the  events 
of  the  early  morning  as  well  as  of 
the  late  afternoon.  In  the  Black 
Horse  Tavern  met  the  Committee 
of  Safety  on  the  evening  of  the 
eighteenth  and  there  the  three  com- 
mittee men  who  after  the  meeting 
"put  up"  at  the  tavern  were  aroused 
from  their  beds  "to  gaze  on  the  un- 
wonted spectacle"  of  a  British  army 
in  the  country  road.     On  another 
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site  a  tablet  relates  the  exploit  of 
an  old  man  who,  lame  as  well  as 
old,  turned  upon  five  soldiers  who 
covered  him  as  he  lay  under  a  wall 
firing  upon  the  retreating  column, 
and   with   his   musket   and   an  old 
horse  pistol  killed  three  of  them  be- 
fore their  shots  tumbled  him  into  the 
earth  senseless.     But  he  was  only 
wounded  and  lived  eighteen  years 
to  die  peacefully  in  his  bed  at  the 
ripe  age  of  ninety-eight.    Arlington 
was  formerly  called  Menotomy.    A 
tablet    in    the   town    shows    where 
the  old  men,  those  too  old  to  serve 
as  minute  men,  "captured  a  convoy 
of  eighteen  soldiers  with  supplies, 
on  its  way  to  join  the  British  at 
Lexington."      Another    inscription 
marks   the   "site   of  the   house   of 
Jason  Russell,  where  he  and  eleven 
others  were  captured,  disarmed,  and 
killed   by   the    retreating    British." 
Beyond  Arlington  a  tablet  points  out 
"where   the   first  armed  man   was 
taken  in  the  Revolution,"  and  relates 
that   with  "undaunted  courage   lie 
borrowed  another  gun,  and  hastened 
to  join  his  comrades  at  Lexington." 


Still  further  toward  Lexington  is 
the  Munroe  Tavern,  built  in  1695, 
and  used  as  headquarters  and  hos- 
pital by  Lord  Percy  who  with  a 
thousand  fresh  troops,  there  met 
the  fleeing  British.  Along  the  road 
in  front  of  the  tavern,  within  the 
square  formed  by  Lord  Percy's 
troops,  the  exhausted  soldiers  "were 
obliged  to  lie  down  for  rest  on  the 
ground,  their  tongues  hanging  out 
of  their  mouths  like  those  of  dogs 
after  a  chase." 

Lexington  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
of  New  England  villages.  It  is  level 
and  compact,  and  yet  has  hills  on  al- 
most all  sides,  one,  a  long  slim  ridge, 
separating  one  part  of  the  village 
from  another,  all  affording  delight- 
ful views  of  the  town  and  of  the 
surrounding  country.  The  historic 
green  is  in  the  very  centre,  and  is 
most  picturesquefully  framed.  Broad 
streets  run  all  around  it,  and  fair 
country  houses  face  it  on  all  sides 
from  across  this  street.  A  quiet 
beauty  and  rich  historic  associations 
give  it  a  dignity  possessed  by  but 
few  places  that  one  can  visit.    Here 


The  Lexington  Green. 

The  house  showing  plainly  across  the  street  was  the  home  of  John  Har- 
rington, who,  wounded  in  the  Lexington  fight,  dragged  himself  to  his 
doorstep  and  died  at  his' wife's  feet. 
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fell,  as  the  quaint  old  ivy-mantled 
Battle  Monument  declares,  "the  first 
victims  of  the  sword  of  British  tyr- 
anny and  oppression,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  ever  memorable  Nine- 
teenth of  April,  1775.  A  large 
boulder  lying  on  the  green,  on  which 
are  engraved  a  musket  and  the 
words  which  Captain  Parker  spoke 
before  the  firing,  marks  the  line  of 
the  handful  of  minute  men.  One 
of  the  houses  facing  the  green  on 
the  east,  was  the  home  of  John  Har- 
rington, who,  wounded  in  the  en- 
counter, dragged  himself  across  the 
street  to  his  door  and  died  at  his 
wife's  feet.  Some  of  the  others, 
to  this  day,  bear  the  marks  of  the 
British  bullets  that  were  fired  at 
them.  At  the  end  of  the  skirm- 
ish, the  Regulars  gave  three  huzzas, 
"expressive  of  the  joy  of  victory 
and  the  glory  of  conquest,"  and  in 
line  again  took  up  the  march  to 
Concord,  six  miles  off,  not  stop- 
ping to  hunt  out  Samuel  Adams 
and  John  Hancock,  thought  to  be 
in  Lexington,  and  a  part  of  their 
quest.  These  two  patriots  the  night 
of  the  eighteenth  were  guests  at  the 
pld  parsonage,  a  pleasant  farm 
house  only  a  short  walk  from  the 
green.  When  Revere  aroused  them 
some  one  in  the  house  shouted,  ac- 
cording to  the  story  which  is  told, 
"Don't  make  so  much  noise." 
"Noise,"  answered  Revere,  "You'll 


The  Hancock  House  in  Lexingtton. 

Here  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Han- 
cock were  sleeping  when  aroused  by 
Paul  Revere,  April  18,  1775. 


have  noise  enough  before  morning." 
Elsewhere  in  the  town  are  as  rare 
old  landmarks  of  the  presence  of  the 
British  Regulars  that  April  day,  all 
carefully  preserved,  as  is  the  Han- 
cock house,  as  landmarks,  Lexing- 
ton is  proud  of  her  dead.  And 
justly.  In  Webster's  words,  in- 
scribed under  a  statue  which  stands 
in  the  Lexington  Memorial  Hall, 
"they  poured  out  their  generous 
blood  like  water  before  they  knew 
whether  it  would  fertilize  the  land 
of  freedom  or  of  bondage.'*  Nor 
does  she  lose  the  desire  as  time 
passes  to  do  honor  to  their  memory. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  was  erected 
the  splendid  statue  of  the  minute 
man  surmounting  the  cobble  rock 
drinking  fountain,  which  makes  a 
most  striking  approach  to  the  village 
green. 

At  Lexington  the  electric  car  line 
leaves  the  historic  route  and  reaches 
Concord  by  the  roundabout  but 
thoroughly  charming  way  of  Bed- 
ford. The  historic  way  leads  out  of 
Lexington  up  rather  a  long  hill  and 
then  winds  pleasantly  on  among 
woods  and  picturesque  hillsides. 
The  rail  fences  along  the  way  en- 
close pastures  more  often  than 
fields,  houses  are  infrequent  and 
solitary.  But  if  we  are  no  longer 
in  the  suburbs  of  Boston  the  way 
of  the  British  is  still  plainly  marked. 
At  a  well  in  the  yard  of  one  old 
house  a  tablet  reads : 

"At  this  well,  April  19,  1775,  James 
Hayward  of  Acton  met  a  British  soldi- 
er, who,  raising  his  gun,  said,  "You're 
a  dead  man!"  "And  so  are  you,"  re- 
plied Hayward.  Both  fired.  The  sol- 
dier was  instantly  killed,  and  Hay- 
ward mortally  wounded." 

Half  way  to  Concord,  Revere  was 
captured  by  British  horsemen,  who 
took  him  back  to  Lexington.  A  mile 
or  so  beyond,  a  steep  bluff  was  used, 
so  a  tablet  declares,  as  a  rallying 
point  by  the  British.  At  Merriam's 
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The  Orchard  House  (on  the  left)  and  the  Wayside  (on  the  right)  in  Concord. 

The  Orchard  House  was  Louisa  May  Alcott's  home.  The  odd  little  wood- 
en structure  in  the  yard  was  the  meeting  place  of  the  Concord  School 
of  Philosophy,  of  which  Bronson  Alcott  was  the  head.  The  Wayside 
was  Hawthorne's  home  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  The  houses 
stand  side  by  side.  The  Orchard  House  is  the  original  of  the  home 
of  the  little  women,  and  the  Way-  side,  the  original  of  the  home  of 
Laury,    in     Miss    Alcott's     "Little  Women." 


Comer,  still  further  on,  was  made 
the  first  attack  upon  the  retreating 
British.  At  the  "Comer,"  the  inter- 
section of  the  road  from  Lexington 
with  that  from  Bedford  on  which  is 
the  electric  car  line,  now  stand  a  two 
story  farm  house  and  a  stone  wall, 
in  the  rounded  corner  of  which  is 
a  tablet  giving  a  record  of  the  ac- 
tion. The  place  is  really  at  the  edge 
of  Concord  to  which  stretches  the 
road,  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  wide 
meadow  and  on  the  other  by  the 
mile  long  ridge  in  the  shelter  of 
which  the  "men  of  Concord  and 
neighboring  towns"  reached  the 
flank  of  the  British  troops. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  April  Con- 
cord is  full  of  Italian  venders  of 
fruit  and  gew-gaws,  who,  though 
they  may  ,be  a  nuisance,  can  not 
obscure  the  real  points  of  interest. 
On  the  road  to  the  famous  old 
town  is  the  Wayside,  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne's  last  home,  with  its 
thickets  of  firs  and  pines,  on  the 
hillside  behind,  and  its  low  dense 
hedge  in  front,  still  possessing  the 
quiet  charm  of  the  days  when  its 
shy  owner  wrought  out  his  great 
romances  in  the  tower  study.  Next 
to  it  is  Orchard  House,  the  unpre- 
tentious home  of  Louisa  May  Al- 


cott, in  which  she  wrote  "Little 
Women,"  which  was  the  "original" 
of  the  home  of  the  little  women, 
just  as  the  somewhat  stately  Way- 
side across  the  hedge  was  the  "or- 
iginal" of  the  home  of  the  wealthy 
Laury.  In  the  yard  of  Orchard 
House  is  the  old  little  wooden  chap- 
el, the  home  for  ten  years  of  the 
Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  of 
which  Bronson  Alcott,Louisa  May's 
father,  was  the  leader.  What  mem- 
ories these  houses  stir!  Beyond, 
across  the  street,  at  Concord  turn- 
pike junction,  is  the  big  plain  house, 
behind  fine  chestnut  trees,  in  which 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  lived  and 
thought  and  wrote,  and  in  which 
still  live  his  descandants.  Soon  we 
r^ach  the  Concord  centre,  and  are 
again  in  the  presence  of  Revolu- 
tionary landmarks :  in  the  Unitarian 
Church  assembled  the  first  Provin- 
cial Congress,  in  Wright's  tavern 
Mayor  Pitcairn,  so  says  tradition, 
stired  his  brandy  with  his  finger, 
and  declared  that  so  "he  would 
stir  the  rebels'  blood  before  night." 
From  the  square,  Monument  Street 
leads  to  the  north  past  "The  Old 
Manse,"  Hawthorne's  first  home  in 
Cambridge,  which  is  still  seen  "be- 
tween two  tall  gate  posts  of  rough- 
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The  Old  Manse  in  Concord. 

Hawthorne's  first  home  in  Concord. 
The  Concord  River  flows  through 
the  yard  behind.  The  North  Bridge, 
over  which  the  Concord  fight  oc- 
curred, is  only  a  stone's  throw  away. 

hewn  stone,"  and  still  terminates 
"the  vista  of  an  avenue  of  black  ash- 
trees."  Not  far  beyond  a  lane  of  tall 
pines  and  jfirs  runs  down  to  the  North 
Bridge  over  which  the  Concord  fight 
occurred.  A  granite  obelisk,  per- 
haps twenty-five  feet  high,  marks 
the  British  position;  the  statue  of 
a  minute  man  on  the  opposite  bank, 
the  position  of  the  Americans. 
Near  the  monument,  a  chain  swings 
between  two  stone  posts  to  mark 
the  grave  of  the  British  soldiers. 
Under  the  bridge  flows  the  river, 
*'the  most  unexcitable  and  sluggish 
stream  that  ever  loitered  impercep- 
tibly toward  its  eternity — ^the  sea." 
Hawthorne  declares  that^  he  lived 
upon  its  banks  three  weeks  before 
he  determined  which  way  its  cur- 
rent moves.  Not,  then,  a  "flood;" 
yet  Emerson's  words,  engraved  up- 
on the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  the 
minute  man,  most  strikingly  sug- 
gest the  significance  of  the  fight 
that  occurred  in  this  idyllic  spot 
on  the  nineteenth  of  April,   1775 : 

"By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the 

flood 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled; 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood. 
And   fired   the   shot   heard   round   the 

world." 

From  Monument  Street,  part  way 
back  to  the  centre,  if  we  climb  a  hill 


through  a  pasture,  we  may  enter 
Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery  from  the 
rear,  and  a  minute  or  two  after- 
ward may  come  to  the  hill  on  which 
under  the  pines  are  the  graves  of 
most  of  the  persons  in  whom  we  are 
interested.  On  a  low  stone  at  the 
head  of  one  grave  is  the  single 
word,  "Hawthorne."  A  hedge  of 
arbor  vitae  encloses  the  lot.  Over 
Emerson's  grave  is  a  great  boulder 
of  pink  quartz  inscribed  with  these 
two  lines  from  his  poem  The  Prob- 
lem: 

"The  passive  Master  lent  his  hand 
To  the  vast  soul  that  o'er  him  planned." 

Near  is  the  grave,  simply  marked, 
of  Miss  Alcott.  Near  also,  just 
below  the  Hawthorne  lot,  is  Thor- 
eau's  grave.  Down  the  slope  are 
the  graves  of  the  famous  Hoar 
family,  the  latest,  that  of  Senator 
Hoar,  much  more  recent  than  the 
April  day  on  which  we  assume  we 
are  making  this  pilgrimage. 

Lawn  and  tree  bordered  paths 
"  lead  through  the  sodded  hollow  that 
supplies  the  name  for  the  cemetery 
and  over  the  wooded  ridge  on  the 
opposite  side  to  the  main  entrance 
gate,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  are 
again  in  the  town  centre.  A  pleas- 
ant walk  down  a  tree  lined  street 
brings  us  to  the  railway  station, 
where  we  shall  need  to  take  a  train 
back  to  Boston  if  we  wish  to  com- 
plete before  night  our  hasty  view 
of  these  scenes  of  the  beginning 
of  America's  Revolution.  A  minute 
or  two  from  the  station,  we  pass 
Walden  Pond,  on  the  bank  of  which 
Thoreau  lived,  "close  to  Nature," 
for  two  years.  The  ride  to  Boston 
is  surprisingly  short.  Through  fields 
and  woods,  rather  than  along  high- 
ways, though  the  general  landscape 
is  the  same,. the  ride  aflfords  a  pleas- 
ant contrast  to  the  walk  out. 

From  the  North  Station  in  Bos- 
ton we  shall  need  to  hurry  past  ob- 
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jects  over  which  we  should  linger 
for  days.     Picking  our  way  under 
the   tracks   of  the   elevated   street 
railway  and  dodging  surface  cars, 
we   find   ourselves   shortly  against 
a  high  cement  wall  holding  a  hil^ 
back  from  the  street.    This  is  the 
Copp's   Hill   Burying  Ground.     A 
stone  stairway  leads  to  it,  and  to 
the  view  which  it  gives  of  Boston 
harbor   and   shipping,   of   Charles- 
town  and  the  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment just  across,  and  of  the  Charles- 
town  Navy  Yard  at  the  foot  of  the 
Monument.    The  slate  head-stones, 
the  old  stone  monuments,  and  the 
dark  colored  vaults  mark  the  resting 
places  of  many  colonial  worthies, 
among  them  the  Mathers.    At  the 
foot  of  the  street  on  the  opposite 
side  from  which  we  entered,  is. the 


Faneoil  Hall,  the  Cradle  of  Liberty. 

Built  in  part  with  proceeds  of  a  lot- 
tery. Used  from  the  first  for  Bos- 
ton town  meetings.  During  the  siege 
of  Boston  it  was  turned  into  a  play 
house.  The  upper  floor  is  still  a 
public  assembly  hall.  On  the  lower 
floor  and  about  the  walls  on  the 
outside  is  now  a  huge  city  market. 


Old  North  Church,  of  signal  lan- 
tern fame,  ivy-covered,  venerable 
with  age,  but  still  used  for  worship. 
Formerly  aristocratic  Boston,  this 
part  of  the  city  is  now  the  Italism 
quarter.  On  this  holiday  swarthy 
faces  above  bright  colored  dresses 
and  neck  ties  crowd  the  streets,  and 
especially  the  square  on  which 
stands  Paul  Revere's  old  house,  now 
a  cigar  factory.  If  we  know  our 
Boston  we  may  hurry  to  a  more 
strictly  business  part  of  the  old 
city.  Faneuil  Hall,  the  Cradle  of 
Liberty,  built  before  the  Revolution, 
in  part  with  the  proceeds  of  a  lot- 
tery, is  now  a  huge  city  market,  on 
the  lower  floor  of  which  and  out- 
side about  the  walls,  at  an  end- 
less number  of  stalls,  one  may  b  ly 
meats  and  fish  and  fruits  and  veg- 
etables in  endless  variety.  The  up- 
per floor  is  still  an  assembly  lOom, 
richly  adorned  with  portraits  and 
other  paintings,  and  is  still  frequent  • 
ly  used  for  public  meetings.  The 
old  State  House,  smaller  than  Fan- 
euil Hall,  but  even  richer  in  histo.  •  - 
cal  association,  stands  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  banks  of  Boston.  Its 
upper  floor,  as  the  Council  Chamber 
during  the  provincial  period,  stands 
identified  with  every  chapter  of  the 
story  of  pre-Revolutionary  strug- 
gles. It  is  preserved  to-day  as  an 
historical  museum.  On  the  lower 
floor  which  is  used  for  modern 
business,  are  various  railroad  and 
other  offices.  Under  one  corner  of 
the  building  is  an  entrance  to  the 
Boston  subway.  From  the  Old 
State  House,  a  circuitous  walk,  ex- 
pertly conducted,  leads  down  crook- 
ed, narrow  Washington  Street,  the 
principal  business  street  of  the  city, 
past  the  Old  South  Meeting  House, 
as  cherished  a  landmark  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary epoch  as  North  Church, 
Faneuil  Hall  and  Old  State  House, 
past  the  Comer  Bookstore,  the  old- 
est building  now  in  Boston,  dating 
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The  Boston  Common  and  the    Old  State  House. 


Tremont  Street  beside  the  Common  is 
the  city.  The  tower  of  Park  Street 
of  the  Common.  The  Massachusetts 
extreme  left.  The  Old  State  House 
which  is  preserved  in  its  old  form, 
the  law  makers  of  Colonial  days, 
born."    The  lower  floor  is  now  used 


one  of  the  chief  thoroughfares  of 
Church  shows  at  the  upper  corner 
State  House  with  its  dome  is  at  the 
dates  from  1748.  On  the  upper  floor, 
were  the  rooms  of  the  officers  and 
Here  "the  child  independence  was 
lor  business  offices. 
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from  1712,  and  occupying  the  site 
of  the  home  of  Anne  Hutchinson, 
banished  from  the  colony  for  think- 
ing for  herself,  up  School  Street  to 
Tremont  Street,  and  thence  past 
Bug's  Chapel  built  by  a  royal  gov- 
ernor to  provide  in  spite  of  the  Puri- 
tans a  place  for  Episcopal  worship, 
past  Granary  Hill  Burjring  Groimd 
in  which  are  the  graves  of  many  dis- 
tinguished persons,  Samuel  Adams 
and  Paul  Revere,  for  example,  to 
the  Park  Street  Church,  an  evidence 
again  of  New  England  loyalty  to 
the  past,  for  it  occupies  what  would 
be  perhaps  the  best  business  comer 
in  all  Boston,  and  finally  and  ap- 
propriately to  the  Common,  the 
heart  of  the  city,  to  which  all  streets 
and  by-paths  in  the  old  days  inevit- 
ably led.  Up  one  side  towards  the 
gilded  dome  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  House  runs  Park  Street,  at 
the  top  of  the  hill  intersecting  Bea- 
con Street,  which  continues  the 
boundary  of  the  Common  on  the 
west.  '  Down  the  east  side  runs 
Tremont  Street,  next  to  Washington 
Street,  the  most  important  in  Bos- 
ton, and  very  beautiful  and  very 
typically  Boston  with  its  solid  wall 
of  business  buildings  on  one  side 
and  its  tree  covered  stretches  of 
green  on  the  other. 

One  part  of  the  Boston  subway 
runs  under  the  Common.  Entering 
at  the  Park  Street  Station  with  the 
help  of  a  flashing  electric  light  sign, 
we  find  a  car  for  Cambridge  and 
after  much  crowding  among  the 
jam  of  people,  we  get  on  it  and  are 
soon  out  of  the  subway  in  a  dig- 
nified part  of  Boston,  passing  the 
new  Old  South  Church,  and  the 
great  white  Boston  Public  Library, 
and  reaching  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, along  which,across  the  Charles 
on  the  Harvard  Bridge,  and  through 
Cambridgeport  near  the  river  we 
speed  in  Cambridge,  our  starting 
point  in. the  morning.     The  back- 


ward view,  from  the  bridge  especi- 
ally, is  the  view  of  Boston  that  one 
does  not  wish  to  fade  from  one's 
memory, — a  great  stretch  of  brown 
brick  houses,  edged  evenly  by  the 
river,  marked  here  and  there  by 
towering  church  spires,  broken  to- 
ward the  business  centre,  first  by 
green,  the  trees  on  the  Common,  and 
finally  by  the  higher  and  more  ir- 
regular business  structures,  obtain- 
ing distinctive  character  from  the 
high  gilded  dome  of  the  Maw^sachu- 
setts  State  House.  Cambridge  is  un- 
pretentious but  dignified.  Beyond 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  Avenue 
continues     through     North     Cam- 


Emerson's  Home  (at  the  Top),  Low- 
ell's Home  (in  the  Middle),  and 
Longfellow's  Home  (at  the  B6ttom). 

Three  typical  New  England  homes. 
Emerson's  home  is  in  Concord,  the 
others  are  in  Cambridge.  The 
Longfellow  House  was  formerly  the 
CJraigie  House;  it  was  Washington's 
headquarters  during  the  siege  of 
Bbston. 
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bridge,  Arlington,  Lexington,  to 
Concord.  Its  present  name  is  new. 
From  North  Cambridge  it  is  the 
historic  route  of  the  British  soldiers 
on  the  Nineteenth  of  April,  1775. 

Nearness  to  a  thing,  which  is  great 
too  often  makes  us  dull  to  its  great- 
ness. A  pilgrimage  like  ours  re- 
minds us  of  the  glow  of  admiration 
with  which  a  Harvard  student  from 
the  West  first  treads  the  Cambridge 
streets.  Massachusetts  Hall  in  the 
Harvard  College  yard,  now  used  as 
a  recitation  hall,  was  built  in  1720. 
With  three  other  Harvard  buildings 
it  was  used  as  a  barracks  by  the 
American  soldiers  who  gathered  to 
besiege  Boston  after  the  Lexington 
and  Concord  fight.  The  Wadsworth 
House,  dating  back  to  1747,  former- 
ly the  college  president's  home,  was 
Washington's  headquarters  before 
he  moved  to  the  Craigie  House  out 
on  Brattle  Street.  Brattle  Street 
was  Tory  Row,  and  is  still  the  aris- 
tocratic street  of  this  old  college 
town.  That  same  Craigie  House 
was  afterwards  Longfellow's  home ; 
it  is  now  the  home  of  his  daughter. 
Miss  Alice  Longfellow.  Leading 
off    Brattle    Street    further    out    is 


Elmwood  Avenue,  on  which  stands 
Elmwood,  James  Russell  Lowell's 
old  home.  Not  far  beyond  is  Mt. 
Auburn  Cemetery,  the  most  famous 
in  some  ways  in  America,  in  which 
lie  buried  a  mightly  host — Longfel- 
low, Lowell,  Holmes,  Bancroft,  the 
historian.  Booth,  the  actor,  Agassiz 
the  scientist,  and  many  others. 
Across  the  Cambridge  Common 
from  the  college  yard  stands  the 
elm  under  which  Washington  took 
command  of  his  army.  Nearer,  on 
the  same  street,  is  Christ  Church, 
used  as  barracks  at  the  opening  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  lending 
the  lead  in  its  pipe  organ  for  sol- 
diers' bullets.  On  *^he  Harvard  Law 
School  grounds  is  the  site  of 
Holmes's  home,  in  front  of  which 
the  Americans  stopped  for  prayer 
on  their  march  to  fortify  Bunker 
Hill.  All  about  are  the  memories 
of  past  activity  and  achievement. 
All  about  too  is  opportunity  for 
present  activity,  much  of  which 
should  be  achievement,  carried  on 
here  where  memories  are  rich  and 
where  the  desire  is  strong  to  be 
worthy  of  those  who  have  left 
them. 


Christ    Church    and    Christ    Church  Burjang  Ground,  Cambridge. 

In  this  church  the   Royalist  families    mostly    worshipped.       During    the 
siege  of  Boston  it  was  used  as  barracks  by  the  American  troops. 
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Josephine  Spencer. 


The  strident  pound  of  notes 
from  the  big  music  machine  in  the 
skating  hall  and  the  click  of  wheels 
on  the  polished  floor  ceased  sudden- 
ly, and  from  across  the  lake  the 
comparative  silver  sound  of  a  string 
orchestra  playing  in  the  dancing 
pavilion  came  ravishingly  sweet  to 
the  ears  of  the  two  standing  on  the 
arched  bridge. 

EUice  looked  over  yearningly  at 
the  pretty  gray  building. 

"It's  a  waltz,"  she  said,  glancing 
up  temptingly  into  the  strong  face 
leaning  with  her's  over  the  railing, 
and  as  no  response  came  she 
laughed  still  more  alluringly. 

"Almost  any  one  but  you  would 
ask  me  to  dance!"  she  said. 

Brent  Malvern  waited  a  moment 
before  replying. 

"There  are  so  many  things  other 
men  do  for  you  that  I  can't  do,"  he 
said  presently.  "I  can't  dance — I 
can't — ^well  it  would  take  too  long  to 
go  through  the  list." 

"Can't  dance?"  Ellice's  voice 
was  so  genuinely  scandalized  that 
Brent  laughed — ^but  not  Ellice.  Not 
dance!  The  thing  seemed  incredi- 
ble—  with  Brent.  Stunning,  witty 
educated — but — . 

Well  it  really  all  went  together. 
Had  he  not  known  her  three  months 
— and  in  all  that  time  shown  her  no 
outward  attention?  No  other  young 
man  of  her  acquaintance  had  ever 
known  her  half  so  long  without 
asking  the  privilege  of  taking  her 
to  theatres  and  parties. 

There  was  0>nly  Steele — she  had 
known  him  only  a  month  and  not 
a  day  passed  without  his  seeing  her. 
Auto-rides,  parties,  theatres,  and 
suppers  afterward  at  the  clubs  or 
cafes — ^with    a    chaperon     always 


carefully  invited,  of  course,  to  in- 
sure no  tinge  of  impropriety.  That 
was  the  way  to  treat  a  girl — ^that 
was  what  she  had  a  right  to  expect 
during  her  courtship  days — ^her  mir- 
ror told  her  that — outside  of  all  her 
many  admirers. 

As  for  Brent — ^she  had  met 
him  at  several  house  parties  and 
the  various  parks,  and  his  eyes  had 
told  her  all  that  the  other's  had  said 
in  words.  But  what  provoking  re- 
serve! 

Today  he  had  left  her  a  half 
dozen  times  to  take  a  boat  load  of 
children  across  the  lake  and  down 
the  chutes*  It  was  the  ward  Sun- 
day school  day  at  the  Park,  and  he 
was  actually  entertaining  the  schol- 
ars!     . 

That  was  really  the  whole  story 
in  a  nutshell — 2l  Sunday  School  boy ! 
and  as  a  limit  to  the  picture,  could 
not — or  was  it  would  not — dance! 

She  turned  to  him  with  the  wil- 
ful and  disdainful  air  which  too 
often  spoiled  her  loveliness. 

"It's  frightfully  dull  standing 
here  by  ourselves,  isn't  it?"  she 
asked.  "Do  you  mind  taking  me 
over  to  the  pavilion  to  my  compan- 
ions? I  don't  enjoy  sitting — or 
standing  out  dances." 

She  remembered  the  look  on  his 
face  all  through  her  waltz  with 
Con  Steele,  and  how  solemnly  he 
had  said  good-by — as  if  the  thing 
was  final.  And  if  it  were?  Well, 
yes,  she  would  regret  it,  of  course. 
There  had  been  something  more 
than  passing  in  the  attraction  he  had 
exercised  for  her.  But  it  must 
have  been  his  good  looks  and 
stalwart  frame.  She  had  always 
liked  "big"  men. 

Strange  though,  how  the  thought 
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of  him  clung!  That  night  and  the 
next  day  and — 

"Did  you  see  Brent  Malvern  be- 
fore he  went  away?"  It  was  a 
week  later,  and  Aunt  Florence  put 
the  question  rather  eagerly. 

Ellice's  pause  was  only  moment- 
ary before  replying. 

"No.  Called  on  a  mission,  I  sup- 
pose ?"  she  asked  carelessly. 

"A  mission  to  support  his  moth- 
er and  the  two  fatherless  little 
ones/'  flashed  Aunt  Rorence. 

"It  could  be  only  that  of  course — 
outside  the  mission,"  drawled  Ellice. 
"Even  that  sounds  rather  worldly 
for  Brent— though,  doesn't  it?" 

"He  may  be  counted  on  to  do  the 
things  worth  \  while — worldly  or 
spiritual,  I  imagine."  said  Aunt 
Florence.  Ellice  yawned  and  went 
to  the  piano.  Would  she  be  like 
Aunt  Florence  when  she  grew  old 
she  wondered,  idly  touching  the 
ivory  keys — when  "the  things  worth 
while"  meant  more  than  the  things 
they  meant  to  ber  now  ? 

"Where  is  the  place  of  exile?" 
she  asked,  suddenly  whirling  on  the 
stool.  "Klondike,  or  the  African 
diamond  fields?" 

"Nothing  half  so  foolish  could 
tempt  Brent  Malvern.  He  is  not 
the  kind  who  go  rainbow  chasing. 
He  accepted  the  first  honorable  po- 
sition oflFered  him,  and  a  humble  one 
at  that." 

"Humble  first  and  the  rest  after- 
ward, with  Brent's  kind,"  laughed 
Ellice.       .    .    ' 

"It's  a  proud  humility  that  will 
take  a  man  into  honest  work  rather 
than  let  him  lie  around  idly  waiting 
for  something  high-toned  enough 
to  "turn  up."  Aunt  Florence's  tone 
was  almost  a  snap. 

Ellice  turned  back  to  the  piano. 
It  was  a  sore  point- Aunt  Florence 
so  adroitly  touched.  Frank  Stone 
— ^but  that  was  all  over.  Even  she 
had  quailed  before  Frank's  elegant 


shiftlessness.  Con  Steele  was  twice 
the  man — ^besides  he  was  wealthy. 
No  fear  of  ever  wanting  for  any- 
thing with  Con.  He  was  not  half 
bad  in  other  ways,  either.  What 
did  a  little  oflf  grammar  stand  for, 
and  a  few  social  ignorances?  She 
might  do  worse — and  Con  was  only 
waiting  the  chance  to  speak. 


"Can't  wait  a  mitute,  dear.  I'm 
out  on  a  case.  Just  had  a  telephone 
from  the  superintendent  that  my  pa- 
tient's baby  died  a  half  hour  ago. 
Yes,  its  a  charity  case — I  left  my 
relief  nurse  there  this  morning  after 
being  up  all  night.  The  baby  had 
bronchitis  and  only  three  weeks 
old.  This  morning  it  was  better 
— ^the  doctor  thought  it  would  live. 
The  mother  hasn't  been  out  of  bed 
yet — a  frail  little  sort  she  is — and 
kept  ill  with  financial  worries.  Hus- 
band out  of  work — ^two  other  chil- 
dren to  took  after  and  the  Relief 
Society  help  the  only  present  out- 
look. It's  no  wonder  she  can't  get 
well — ^trouble  enough  even  without 
the  baby  to  keep  her  sick.  I  can't 
bear  to  think  now  she  will  take 
this  blow. 

"Is  it  possible  such  things  can 
be  true?"  Ellice  was  walking  side 
by  side  with  her  old  school  compan- 
ion and  involuntarily  quickened  her 
pace. 

The  other  turned  to  her  and  laid 
a  persuading  hand  on  her  arm. 

"Come  with  me  and  see  for  your- 
self, dear,"  she  said. 

There  was  only  one  room  and 
this  a  tiny,  low,  ceilinged  one  with 
a  poor  bedstead  in  one  comer  hold- 
ing a  white-faced  tearless  woman, 
vainly  trying,  as  the  friends  entered, 
to  soothe  two  boys  of  six  and  four 
years  respectively  who  were  hang- 
ing on  the  bedside  with  pitiful  whin- 
ings.     In  the  far  comer  stood  a 
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little  crib,  its  tiny  occupant  forever 
still  from  the  quick  cares  of  life. 

The  relief  nurse  went  away  al- 
most immediately  after  they  came, 
and  Ellice  went  dazedly  about  try- 
ing to  keep  the  children  still  while 
Fannie  talked  with  the  mother. 

"Yes,"  the  latter  was  saying  in 
her  faint,  hopeless  tone,  "the  doctor 
said  she'd  live,  and  Jim  he  went  off 
up  town,  thinking  the  danger  was 
over,  and  he'd  look  up  a  job.  It 
wasn't  a  hour  after  he  went  that  she 
choked  up — and — ^and  I  can't  bear 
to  think  how  he'll  stand  it.  She's 
our  one  baby  girl — and  he  seemed 
to  set  more  store  by  her  even  than 
the  boys."  The  faint  voice  broke 
with  tears  for  the  first  time  and  the 
frame  that  had  gone  to  the  portal  of 
death  for  the  boon  given  and  with- 
drawn shook  with  pity  for  the 
strong  man's  coming  woe. 

"I'm  afraid  he  won't  get  back  to 
see  her  before  they  take  her  away," 
the  woman  sobbed  on.  "The  doctor 
said  he'd  send  the  undertaker  in  an 
hour— and  it's  almost  that  now.  It'll 
kill  him  to  find  her  dead  and  gone 
out  of  the  house." 

Ellice  gasped.  "You  can't  pos- 
sibly think  they  would  do  that." 

Fanny  came  near  and  whispered. 
"It's  a  charity  case — ^there's  no  pay 
—and  there  are  many  calls.  They 
do  the  best  they  can.  This  babe  is 
probably  only  one  of  many  similar 
cases  on  his  hands  today. 

"We  must  have  the  baby  ready" 
—she  went  on  speaking  to  the  moth- 
er. "And  if  possible  we  will  keep 
her  till  her  father  can  see  her." 

"I  think  there's  a  clean  dress" 
said  the  mother,  brightening  up — 
"it's  in  the  big  pasteboard  box  there 
where  we  keep  her  things." 

"WiU  you  bring  it,  Ellice?"  said' 
Fanny, 

Ellice  went  to  the  pasteboard  box 
and  from  the  few  baby  belongings 
picked  a  tiny  gown — a  poor  patched 


thing  handed  down  from  the  first 
two  babies.  The  relief  nurse,  in 
Ignorant  but  kindly  intent  had 
starched  this  pitiful  best  gown  into 
boardlike  stiffness,  a  shroud  so  in- 
congruous for  the  little  flower- 
like form  that  both  girls  groaned 
aloud. 

"Let  me  make  something,  Fan," 
pleaded  Ellice.  "I'm  quick  with 
my  needle,  it  won't  take  long." 

"If  you'll  do  thatj  dear,  I'll  tele- 
phone the  superintendent  about 
having  the  baby  kept  here  till  after- 
noon.    I'm  sure  she  can  manage 

Ellice  almost  ran  home.  There 
was  a  roll  of  sheer  muslin  and  lace 
in  her  dresser  that  was  to  have 
been  taken  to  her  sewing  club  next 
day  to  be  made  into  dainty  lingerie 
— and  from  these  scissors  and  need- 
le soon  fashioned  a  tiny  robe. 

She  was  back  at  the  house  just  as 
the  flat  black  wagon  drew  up  to  the 
door,  but  at  a  word  from  Ellice  the 
man  sat  quietly  outside  on  his  box 
till  summoned  inside.  The  father 
had  come,  and,  the  first  paroxysm 
of  grief  spent,'  sat  still  and  sub- 
dued by  the  wife's  bedside. 

The  ward  Relief  president  was 
there,  too,  and  the  Jialf  dozen  held  a 
brief  funeral  service,  Ellice  singing 
a  hymn  in  her  clear,  strong  young 
voice  after  tne  president's  prayer. 

It  all  brought  evident  comfort  to 
the  bereaved  couple,and  when  Ellice 
went  home  from  the  graveyard 
whither  she  had  followed  the  under- 
taker on  the  street  car — she  felt  as 
if  a  new  force  had  taken  hold  of 
her  life. 

In  the  fall  when  the  Free  Nurses' 
class  was  forming,  she  went  to  the 
superintendent  and  applied  for 
membership. 

"It  isn't  for  service  I  suppose, 
Miss  Colleyn — ^just  an  experience 
course,  I  imagine,  to  get  the  train- 
ing." "It  IS  for  free  charity  work," 
said  Ellice,  quietly.    "I  wish  to  fit 
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myself  to  be  of  use  in  God's  work, — 

the  things  really  worth  while." 

♦        ♦♦«♦♦ 

The  speeches  had  been  made,  the 
diplomas  handed  out,  and  a  line  of 
white-capped,  trim-gowned  grad- 
uates filed  from  the  platform. 

A  hand  touched  EUice's  arm  as 
she  donned  her  wraps  to  go  home. 
It  was  one  of  the  outside  county 
medicos,  and  his  face  was  eager  and 
hopeful. 

"I  was  just  wondering  as  I  saw 
you  young  ladies  up  there  if  some  of 

you  coul&'t  go  out  to  L ^there's 

almost  an  epidemic  of  lead  poisoning 
out  there.  It's  the  mines — ^you 
know,  sooner  or  later  the  poison 
gets  into  the  men's  systems,  and  its 
bII  up.  There's  me  and  the  com- 
pany's doctor  out  there — and  we 
have  a  hospital  nurse  sent  out  no\v 
and  then — ^but  not  half  the  trained 
care  we  need.  It  would  be  a  real 
charity — " 

"I  will  speak  to  the  superintend- 
ent," said  Ellice  readily,  "and  if  it's 
consistent  with  the  class  rules,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  go." 

It  seemed  like  a  dream,  though, 
next  day  when  she  was  on  the  train 
speeding  to  the  little  mining  town. 
Only  just  out  of  class — and  now 
on  her  way  to  actual  practice,  a 
place,  too,  where  she  must  stand  on 
her  own  resources.  No  wonder  her 
heart  beat  faster. 

It  was  a  homely  board  cabin 
standing  far  up  the  hillside  behind 
the  mine  "works" — ajid  where  El- 
lice could  see  from  the  window  the 
loads  of  ore  dumped  from  the  plat- 
form and  sent  whirling  down  the 
chutes  to  the  railway  tracks  below. 

"I'm  taking  you  to  Abe  Smithson 
first  to  give  that  partner  of  his  a 
rest,"  said  the  doctor.  "He's  been 
laid  off  now,  by  the  company  two 
months  for  waiting  on  Abe,  and 
since  is  neglecting  his  own  private 
interests  to  watch  with  him.    Abe 


hasn't  any  kin  in  the  world  you 
see  and  his  partner's  one  of  the 
kind  that  won't  let  a  friend  drag 
out  his  last  days  on  earth  alone — 
for  the  sake  of  saving  a  month's 
pay.  The  worst  thing  in  this  case 
is  that  the  partner  has  located  a  pay 
vein  *  somewhere  across  the  divide 
and  this  trying  to  play  nurse  and 
homestead  his  claim  at  the  same 
time  is  jeapordizing  big  chances. 
He's  over  at  his  mine  now,  and 
I've  telephoned  him  about  you  so  he 
won't  worry  on  Abe's  account" 

It  was  a  week  later  and  Ellice 
walked  down  the  narrow,  pine-bord- 
ered path,  inhaling,  at  tiie  doctor's 
firm  order,  deep  draughts  of  the 
mountain  air.  She  stepped  aside  at 
sound  of  a  man's  step  swinging 
lightly  up  the  path,  and  then  sud- 
denly spoke  with  a  half  gasp. 

"Brent— Mr.  Malvern!" 

"Ellice!"  He  had  her  hand  in- 
stantly in  the  firm  grasp  she  had 
always  liked. 

"I  can't  think  what  has  brought 
you  here,"  he  said  after  a  moment. 
"I  think  I  really  never  expected  to 
see  you  again." 

"Never  intended"  corrected  Ellice 
confidently. 

"I  had  to  set  some  kind  of  stake 
in  self-defense,"  he  said,  with  earn- 
est eyes  on  her  face.  "I  couldn't  go 
on  facing  danger — helplessly  as 
well  as  hopelessly." 

"As  if  you  cared,"  tempted  El- 
lice. 

"Don't — ^put  me  back," — ^he  said. 
.  "I  have  had  a  hard  fight — I— why 
are  you  here?"  he  demanded  almost 
roughly. 

Ellice  touched  her  cap  and  apron. 

"I  am  a  charity  nurse  you  see.  I 
go  where  I  am  bidden." 

"You !  why  Ellice— you— " 

"I  am  in  charge  of  a  sick  man  in 
the  cabin  yonder." 

•* Abe — why  Ellice !  You  are  not 
fit  for  such  work." 
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"I  am  trying  to  be,  Brent."  It 
was  spoken  so  humbly  and  rever- 
ently that  Brent  stared  again. 

"I  don't  understand  it  EUice. 
The  life  I  had  imagined  for  you  was 
filled  with—" 

"Trifles,  Brent.  The  real  life— 
the  one  I  want  now,  knows  some- 
thing of  the  things  worth  while." 

Brent  caught  her  other  hand. 

"Ellice,"  he  said,  "when  I  saw 
you  standing  in  my  path  there  I 
thought  perhaps  you  might  have 
sprung  from  earth  to  drag  me  back 
into  the  old  despair ;  but  your  words 
almost  make  me  feel  that  you  hav  ^. 
dropped  from  heaven  to  lift  me  to 
new  hope." 

"I  have  never  quite  forgiven  you 
for  going  away  without  saying 
good-bye,"  fenced  Ellice. 

"But  I  couldn't  waltz"—  said 
Brent  despondently,  "and  I  can't 
now." 

'Tou  are  really  hopelessly  unfit — 
except  for  the  things  worth  while," 
laughed  Ellice.  By  the  way  I  am 
neglecting  my  patient — ^and  I'm  half 


tempted  to  make  you  my  relief 
nurse  for  a  half  night.  I'm  due  at  a 
bronchitis  case  at  10  o'clock,  and 
I  appoint  you  deputy  nurse  to  your 
friend  in  my  place." 

"You  two  seem  to  have  brought 
a  new  spirit  into  this  shack,"  Abe 
Smithson  said  the  next  night  when 
Ellice  had  put  on  her  hat  to  go  to 
the  "other  case."  "It  has  acted  like 
medicine  on  me.  Makes  me  feel  as 
if  maybe  I'd  get  well." 

"No  reason  why  it  shouldn't,"  de- 
clared Ellice.  "Nothing  is  impos- 
sible with  an  atmosphere  of  love 
and  faith  around  you.  Thaf  s  a  part 
of  the  etliics  we  get  in  our  class 
training." 

"Brent  Malvern's  a  lucky  man," 
sighed  Abe.  "I  hope  if  I  do  pull 
out  of  this  I  can  find  a  girl  like  he 
has — one  that's  worth  while." 

"If  you  do  the  things  that  are 
worth  while  yourself  you  may  help 
to  put  it  into  some  girl's  heart  to 
try  to  live  up  to  your  standard." 

"Is  that  it?"    beamed  Abe. 

"That's  a  good  deal  of  it,"  con- 
fessed Ellice. 


Confession. 


Regarding  "confession,"  the  following  is  an  extract  from  a  dis- 
course by  President  Brigham  Young,  delivered  in  the  old  Tabernacle, 
in  1856: 

"G>nfess  your  faults  to  the  individuals  that  you  ought  to  confess 
them  to,  and  proclaim  them  not  on  the  housetops.  Be  careful  that  you 
wrong  not  yourselves.  If  persons  lose  confidence  in  themselves,  it 
takes  away  the  streng^,  faith,  and  confidence  that  others  have  in 
them.  If  you  have  committed  a  sin  that  no  other  person  on  earth 
knows  of,  and  which  harms  no  other  one,  you  have  done  a  wrong,  and 
have  sinned  against  your  God,  but  keep  that  within  your  own  bosom, 
and  seek  to  God,  and  confess  there,  and  get  pardon  for  your  sin.  Con- 
fess your  sin  to  whoever  you  have  sinned  against,  and  let  it  stop  there." 


March  1,  1909. 


W.  B.  DougalL 
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The  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

Heber  C.  Iverson. 


The  doctrine  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  and  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead  is  a  matter  of  in- 
spiration and  not  of  argument.  It 
is  a  subject  of  sublime  interest  and 
of  infinite  importance.  A  belief  in 
the  soul's  immortality  is  forced  up- 
on all  truth  seeking  individuals  for 
when  we  look  around  upon  creation 
we  observe  that  never  yet  has  God 
implanted  an  instinct  for  the  grat- 
ification of  which  He  Has  failed 
to  provide  a  means;  and  of  all  our 
human  instincts  and  desires,  none 
are  stronger  than  the  hope  of  im- 
mortality and  eternal  life,  of  never 
ending  association  and  companion- 
ship with  loved  ones  and  friends. 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  one  of  England's 
most  eminent  scientists,  declares, 
"that  the  most  convincing  testimony 
we  have  in  favor  of  immortality  is 
found  in  the  law  of  conservation 
which  underlies  all  natural  phenom- 
ena, for  every  scientist  knows  it  is 
•mpossible  to  destroy  any  thing. 
No  really  existing  thing  perishes, 
it  only  changes  its  form.  Physical 
science  teaches  us  this,  clearly 
enough,  concerning  matter  and  en- 
ergy, the  two  g^eat  entities  with 
which  we  have  to  do." 

The  process  which  takes  place  in 
the  formation  and  dissolution  of  a 
dew  drop  is  cited  by  Sir  Oliver  as  a 
simple  suggestion  of  the  indestruc- 
tability  of  matter. 

The  dew  appears  on  a  leaf  a  little 
while  and  it  is  gone  apparently  in- 
to nothingness,  but  in  reality  it  has 
returned  to  its  former  condition,  (of 
aqueous  vapor,)  and  as  such,  it  per- 
sists— an  imperishable  subtsance. 
This  law,  of  conservation,  being 
true  as  it  applies  to  even  the  low- 


est form  of  creation,  how  much 
more  says  Sir  Oliver,  "doe$ 
it  apply  to  spiritual  values,  in- 
tellect, consciousness,  memory,  love 
— all  that  goes  to  make  what  we 
call  personality  and  individuality — 
the  highest  qualities  we-  know  and 
which  are  essentially  eternal  wher- 
ever they  exist." 

In  that  divine  revelation  of  tntth 
given  to  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith, 
found  in  section  93,  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,  we  find  the  following 
language : 

"For  man  is  spirit.  The  elements  are 
eternal,  and  spirit  and  element  insepar- 
ably connected  receivcth  a  fullness  of 
joy  and  when  separated  man  cannot  re- 
ceive a  fullness  of  joy." 

One  of  the  important  features 
associated  with  our  earth  life,  our 
mortal  probation,  begins  to  appear 
in  the  light  of  this  sublime  revela- 
tion of  truth,  for  indeed  according 
to  this  scripture  the  necessity  for 
taking  upon  ourselves  bodies  com- 
posed of  the  elements  of  this  uni- 
verse, on  which  we  dwell,  is  abso- 
lute in  order  that  our  joy  may  be 
full. 

Speaking  of  death,  the  wise  man 
of  old  says: 

"Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the 
earth  as  it  was;  and  the  spirit  shall 
return  unto  God  who  gave  it."  Eccl. 
12:7. 

Lord  Lytton,  in  his  beautiful 
Poenx,  entitled  "There  is  no  Death," 
expresses  a  thought  which  is  in 
harmony  with  the  profound  truth 
enunciated  in  the  scripture  just 
quoted : 
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"There  is  no  death  I    The  dust  we  tread, 
Shall  change  beneath  the  summer, 

shower. 
To  golden  grain  or  mellow  fruit, 
Or   rainbow    tinted   flower." 

How  marvelous  ahd  yet  how  ei'- 
ident  the  fact  that  the  plants  of 
earth  are  endowed  with  an  inherent 
quality,  or  power,  to  appropriate 
to  their  own  upbuilding  and  devel- 
opment the  very  "dust  we  tread" 
and  transform  into  "golden  grain  or 
mellow  fruit,  or  rainlx)w  tinted  flow- 
ers." This  golden  grain  or  mellow 
fruit  is  in  time  transformed  into 
food  and  taken  into  our  bodies 
where  the  food  is  converted,  by 
the  various  processes,  which  take 
place  in  the  body,  into  tissues,  bones 
muscle,  etc.,  in  fact  becomes  the 
sustenance,  and  very  substance  of 
our  physical  organism.  These  var- 
ious processes,  or  transformations, 
to  which  I  have  briefly  called  at- 
tention are  no  more  nor  no  less 
wonderful  than  that  mysterious 
power  or  change  known  to  us  as 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
Lord  Lytton's  words,  touching  the 
thought  indicated  above,  are  very 
significant,  he  says, 

"There  is  no  death  I     The  leaves  may 

fall, 
The  flower  may  fade  and  pass  away, 
They  only  wait  through  wintry  hours, 
The  warm  sweet  breath  of  May." 

Back  of  all  these  wonderful  op- 
erations of  nature  lies  an  infinite 
intelligence  and  power  and  to 
doubt  the  resurrectioui  because  of 
our  inability  to  understand  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  this  wonderful 
process,  is  almost  inexcusable. 
The  nature  of  the  resurrection  and 
the  character  of  the  immortalizcl 
body  are  plainly  exemplified  in  the 
coming  forth  from  the  grave  of 
Him  who  died  that  man  might  live, 
who  broke  the  bands  of  death  and 
became  the  first-fruit  of  them  that 


slept.  The  character  of  Christ's 
resurrected  body  is  plainly  revealed 
in  His  reproving  admonition  to  His 
doubting  disciple,  Thomas. 

"Then  said  He  to  Thomas,  reach 
hither  thy  finger,  and  behold  my 
hands,  and  reach  hither  thy  hand, 
and  thrust  it  into  my  side;  and  be 
not  faithless,  but  believing." 

Unto  others  of  His  disciples  J  e sits 
appeared  and  said,  "Peace  be  unto 
you.  But  they  were  terrified  and 
affrighted  and  supposed  thay  had 
seen  a  spirit. 

And  He  said  unto  them, 

"Why  are  ye  troubled?  and  why  dp 
thoughts  arise  in  your  hearts?  Behold 
my  hands  and  my  feet  that  it  is  I  myself : 
handle  me,  and  see;  for  a  spirit  hath 
not  flesh  and  bones,  as  you  see  me 
have — And  they  gave  him  a  piece  of 
broiled  fish,  and  of  an  honey  comb. 
And  He  took  it  and  did  eat  before 
them."  LuKe  24:  37-39,  42,  43. 

The  Apostle  Paul  says : 

"The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  shall 
change  our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be 
fashioned  like  unto  His  glorious  body, 
according  to  the  working  whereby  He 
is  able  even  to  subdue  all  things  unto 
Himself."  Phil.  3:21.  "It  (the  body) 
is  sown  in  corruption  it  is  raised  in 
incorruption.  It  is  sown  a  natural 
body  it  is  raised  a  spriitual  body,"  etc. 
I.  Cor.  15  chap. 

These  spiritual,  or  resurrected 
bodies  shall  be  just  as  real,  just  as 
tangible  as  was  Qirist's  lacerated 
and  risen  body. 

We  Latter-day  Saints  are  accused 
of  being  materialists.  If  by  this  ac 
cusationour  critics  mean  that  we 
believe  in  the  material  existence  cf 
God,  our  Father;  Jesus  Christ,  our 
elder  brother;  and  of  the  host  of 
worthies  who  have  been  resurrect- 
ed; and  the  innumerable  throng 
whose  mortal  bodies  shall  yet  *'^e 
changed  like  unto  His  glorious 
body"  if  that  be  their  meaning,  we 
plead  guilty. 

The  immortal  Thomas  Jefferson 
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writing  to  his  esteemed  f r'end  John 
Adains  on  the  subject  of  "Immat- 
erialism  said: 

"To  talk  of  immaterial  existence  is  to 
talk  of  nothing.  To  say  that  the  hu- 
man soul,  angels,  God  are  immaterial 
is  to  say  that  they  are  nothings,  or 
that  there  is  no  God,  no  angels,  no 
soul.  I  cannot  reason  otherwise.  At 
what  age  of  the  christian  church  this 
heresy  of  immaterialism,  or  masked 
atheism  crept  in,  I  do  not  know.  But 
a  heresy  it  certainly  is.  Jesus  taught 
nothing  of  it.  He  told  us,  indeed,  that 
God  is  a  spirit,,  but  He  has  not  de- 
fined what  a  spirit  is  nor  said  that  it 
is  not  matter.  And  the  ancients  gen- 
erally of  the  three  first  centuries  held 
it  to  be  matter,  light  and  thin  indeed, 
and  etherial  gas,  but  still  matter." 

Thomas  Jefferson's  ideas  are  cer- 


tainly in  harmony  with  the  best 
thought  of  the  present  day  theol- 
ogy and  science.  How  comforting 
the  thought,  when  we  lay  away 
loved  ones,  that  we  shall  meet  and 
associate  with  them  again,  not  in 
a  land  of  shadows  and  myths  where 
so  called  immaterial  and  incompre- 
hensible beings  are  supposed  to 
dwell,  but  on  an  immortalized  ma- 
terial universe  on 'which  there  shall 
dwell  the  redeemed  of  our  Father, 
whose  immortal  bodies  are  like  un- 
to Christ's  real,  tangible,  glorified 
body.  These  are  fond  hopes  cher- 
ished by  Latter-day  Saints  because 
they  are  taught  in  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ. 


April. 

Josephine  Spencer. 

Green  in  the  earth,  blue  in  the  sky, 
Brown  in  the  willows  and  bushes, 

Where  the  grass  grows,  where  the  clouds  fly, 
Where  the  sap  through  the  stems  pushes. 


Bud  in  the  branch,  balm  in  the  breeze. 

Twitter  and  song  in  the  forest, 
Where  the  leaves  sprout,  where  the  sun  glees, 

Where  the  birds'  melody  pourest. 

Haze  in  the  hills,  mist  in  the  vale, 
Chirping  and  htmi  in  the  meadow. 
Where  the  snows  melt,  where  the  dews  fail, 
Where  the  Pond -Folk  are  a-tread-oh! 

Butterflies  here,  daffodils  there, 

Honey  and  scent  in  the  clover, 
Love  in  the  heart,  Spring  in  the  air, 

Winter's  bleak  regnancy  over ! 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Joseph  seemed  to  have  entered 
into  a  new  world.  New  hopes  and 
ambitions  were  awakened.  His 
mind  was  in  a  tumult.  Two  of  the 
deepest  of  human  feelings,  love  and 
ambition,  had  commenced  to  stir 
the  depths  of  his  soul.  Thoughts 
to  which  he  had  thus  far  been  a 
stranger  possessed  him  fully.  He 
saw  himself,  a  descendant  of  the 
royal  David,  at  the  head  of  the 
forces  of  Israel,  a  successor  to  him 
in  the  field  and  on  the  throne.  He 
knew  of  the  hopes  and  strivings  of 
the  Jews  for  generations,  and 
thought  his  entrance  into  the  field 
of  action  would  be  hailed  with  in- 
tense national  joy  and  enthusiasm. 
He  could  not  think  of  a  more  suit- 
able time  than  when,  as  at  pres- 
ent,the  Jewish  mind  had  been  stirred 
with  the  preaching  of  John,  and  na- 
tionalism was  at  fever  heat.  Why 
might  not  he  press  claim  as  the 
one  for  whom  the  preaching  of 
John  was  a  preparation?  If  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  was  at  hand, 
who  more  fitted  than  he,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  Great  King,  to  be  its 
head? 

It  was  evident  that  John  would 
not  fill  the  national  hope.  He  did 
not  wish  to  do  so.  He  expressly  dis- 
claimed all  such  intention.  And  the 
"one  greater  than  he,"  whose  com- 
ing he  promised,  had  not  yet  been 
declared.  In  what  respect  should 
that  one  be  greater  than  John? 
Surely  not  in  popularity  for  John 
was  idolized  by  the  common  people. 
Surely  not  in  preaching,  for  John's 
force  and  magnetism  were  reminis- 
cent even  of  the  great  Elijah,  the 
hero  of  Israel.  His  superiority  must 
he  m  military  matters  and  affairs  of 


state.  It  must  consist  in  power  of 
leader  ship  of  armies,  in  strength  of 
conquest,  in  ability  to  rule.  And  in 
his  inward  strivings  after  power 
and  fame  Joseph  thought  he  read 
his  own  future. 

If  he  had  conducted  his  self-anal- 
ysis as  closely  in  another  direction, 
there  would  have  loomed  up  beside 
his  personal  ambition  another  feel- 
ing dearer,  stronger,  more  over- 
mastering. Even  if  he  had  tried,  he 
could  not  picture  himself  on  the 
throne  of  Israel  without  Salome  at 
his  side.  The  fame  and  glory  of  the 
future  included  her.  As  tihe  one 
who  had  first  aroused  his  ambition 
to  action,  she  directed  and  domin- 
ated it,  and  in  his  hope  of  reward 
she  was  the  commanding  figure. 
She  had  stirred  his  slumbering  pas- 
sion and  ambition  to  the  depths, 
and  like  all  fir^t  awakenings,  this 
was  overpowering. 

His  dreams  that  night  were  col- 
ored by  his  intense  feeling;  and 
Marcus,  who  shared  his  tent,  wond- 
ered at  the  change  that  had  come 
over  him.  But  Joseph  was  prudent 
to  avoid  speaking  to  the  Roman 
about  the  newly  risen  hope.  He 
feared  the  secret  could  not  safely  be 
entrusted  to  him. 

The  next  morning  Joseph  was 
summoned  into  the  presence  of  He- 
rodias  and  her  daughter.  He  noted 
with  a  thrill  of  pleasure  the  heigh- 
tened color  in  Salome's  cheeks  as 
she  met  him.  Herodias,  as  was 
her  custom,  went  directly  to  her 
subject. 

"I  would  know  more  of  this  John. 
He  may  be  more  or  less  than  ap- 
pears. The  people  flock  to  him. 
He  is  a  man  of  influence.  If  the 
nobles  of  the  Jews  reject  him,  the 
commoti  people  hear  him  willingly. 
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And  it  is  the  common  people  we 
have  need  to  fear.  All  the  revolts 
of  the  past  have  risen  among  the 
masses.  They  have  made  their  own 
leaders.  .  If  John's  influence,  with 
these  is  great,  it  is  the  greater 
reason  why  he  should  be  watched." 

"And  what  is  thy  command  ?*' 
asked  Joseph. 

"Go  to  the  place  of  his  preaching ; 
hear  his  words;  watch  their  effect 
•on  the  people ;  bring  me  full  report. 
If  possible,  bring  John  here.  I  de- 
sire to  question  him.  If  not,  I  shall 
expect  to  hear  how  the  people  re- 
ceive him." 

"Why  am  I,  of  all  the  officers, 
chosen  for  this  mission  ?"  he  asked. 

"Because  thou  art  a  Jew,"  she 
answered  promptly.  "If  a  Roman 
were  sent  he  could  accomplish 
nothing.  Thou  wilt  undertake  the 
mission  under  pretense  of  belief 
in  him.  If  he  will  not  speak  freely, 
thou  canst  gain  hearing  with  the 
•Jews  who  follow  him."  She  paused 
a  moment  before  saying,  "And  I  am 
curious  to  see  the  man  himself,  to 
judge  of  him  by  actual  sight  and 
hearing." 

Joseph  bowed  low  and  left  the 
apartment.  He  felt  a  light  touch 
on  his  arm.  A  beautiful  face,  sad- 
dened in  expression,  and  with  tear- 
ful eyes,  was  Hfted  to  his.  Salome's 
arms  stole  about  his  neck.  "Thou 
wilt  be  careful?"  she  said.  "Thy 
safety  and  the  success  of  our  plans 
depend  on  thy  caution." 

He  kissed  her,  and  with  light 
heart  went  about  making  his  pre- 
parations. And  as  he  did  so,  He- 
rodias  was  instructing  Servius  to 
*foIlow  him  and  make  careful  report 
to  her  of  any  suspicious  actions.  At 
the  sixth  hour  he  was  ready  for 
his  journey  and  was  on  his  way  to 
the  south-east. 

John  was  now  preaching  in  a 
beautiful  place  on  the  bank  of  the 


Jordan,  where  it  makes  a  broad 
curve  among  the  tooles  and  rushes, 
with  here  and  there  a  stretch  of 
sandy  bank.  He  had  chosen  one  of 
these  places,  where  the  river  ran 
deep  and  slow,  for  he  was  baptizing 
scores  of  the  Jews,  who  professed 
faith  in  his  message.  Sometimes 
his  preaching  was  from  the  shore; 
sometimes  he  took  his  station  where 
the  last  candidate  for  baptism  had 
stood  with  him,  and  urged  others  to 
repentance;  receiving  them  where 
he  stood  for  the  cleansing  rite. 

Joseph  dismounted  a  short  dis- 
tance from  this  place,  tethered  his 
horse,  and  made  some  changes  in 
his  dress.  As  he  approached  the 
group  that  stood  near  John,  he  ob- 
served a  yoimg  man  coming  irom 
another  (Urection.  He  seemed  of 
about  John's  age.  He  was  of  me- 
dium height,  and  of  slight  but  evi- 
dently strong  build.  His  hair  was 
waving  and  fell  over  his  shoulders ; 
but  imlike  John,  he  was  scrupu- 
.  lously  clean,  and  his  hair  and  beard 
were  well  kept.  He  was  dressed  in 
spotless  clothing,  not  rich,  but  of 
good  quality.  His  face  bore  none  of 
the  traces  of  fasting  and  asceticism, 
yet  it  showed  him  to  be  neither  a 
glutton  nor  a  libertine.  He  seemed 
one  of  the  common  people  of  Israel ; 
but  there  was  something  about  him 
that  claimed  closer  and  more  re- 
spectful attention  than  would  ordin- 
.  arily  be  given  to  a  stranger. 

As  he  approached,  the  eyes  of  the 
group  were  intently  fixed  upon 
him.  John  seemed  especially  im- 
pressed. He  left  the  others,  and 
met  the  approaching  stranger.  As 
they  cctfiversed,  their  voices  were 
low,  btit  a  few  who  were  nearest 
.  them  heard  their  words.  A  simple 
request  for  baptism  Was  made  o^ 
John,  who  reverently  replied,  "t 
have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee, 
and  comest  thou  to  nie?" 
The  answer  was  direct  and  un- 
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mistakable:  "Suffer  it  to  be  so 
now,  for  thus  it  becometh  us  to  ful- 
fill all  righteousness/* 

The  simple  ceremony  was  per- 
formed; to  the  two  directly  con- 
cerned were  manifested  the  spir- 
itual enlightenment  and  the  ac- 
Imowledgfment  of  the  fatherhood  of 
God. 

In  the  group  that  heard  John's 
public  announcement  the  following 
day  were  Joseph,  the  Jewish  mai- 
den, and  a  number  of  her  compan- 
ions from  Jerusalem.  And  as  the 
words  were  uttered,  Joseph  saw 
again  in  the  girl's  face  the  spirit- 
ual uplift  and  purity  that  had  en- 
chained his  attention  on  the  way  to 
Jerusalem. 

He  joined  the  little  group,  and 
soon  a  controversy  ensued  as  to 
the  nature  of  John's  work  and  the 
new  element  just  entering  into  it. 
At  its  close,  he  felt  the  same  spirit- 
ual enlightenment,  and  the  same 
fascination,  indefinably  pure,  that 
the  girl  had  exerted  before.  But 
when  he  contrasted  with  thig  vag^e 
something  the  definite  passion  and 
ambition  inspired  by  Salome,  he 
gave  full  rein  to  those  feelings,  and 
tried  to  dismiss  the  Jewess  from  his 
thoughts. 

Of  one  thing  he  was  convinced 
by  what  he  had  seen  and  heard 
—that  John  had  no  intention  of 
proclaiming  in  his  own  name  a  tem- 
poral kingdom.  Whether  the  auth- 
ority of  the  one  to  come  after  him 
would  be  temporal  or  spiritual  he 
could  not  yet  determine.  He  hoped 
to  decide  the  question  by  an  inter- 
view with  John,  and  that  he  sought 
when  the  prophet  had  retired  to 
his  humble  resting-place. 

"Rabbi,"  he  said  with  a  depreci- 
ating air,  "I  have  heard  thy  words 
of  warning,  and  they  ring  true  with 
the  spirit  of  Judaism.  But  one 
question  is  agitating  the  land,  and  is 


on  the  lips  of  all  Israel.  I  would 
ask  it  of  thee.  What  of  the  King- 
dom?   What  of  the  King?" 

With  keen  eyes  John  looked  into 
the  face  of  his  questioner.  "Dost 
thou  question  as  a  Jew,"  the  prophet 
abruptly  asked,  "or  as  an  -officer  of 
Rome?''  Joseph  started.  "For  it 
is  not  given  to  all  men  to  know  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.  If  the  ques- 
tion is  sincere,  attend  upon  me; 
become  my  disciple;  see  the  King- 
dom established  in  God's  own  way 
and  in  his  due  time.  If  selfish  or 
treasonable,  there  is  no  answer." 

"I  would  not  have  thee  think," 
Joseph  said  hesitatingly,  "that  trea- 
son is  in  my  thougtit.  I  am  read}' 
for  any  kingdom  that  will  restore 
the  ancient  glory  of  Israel. 

"Thou  hast  another  message," 
said  John,  his  keen  eye  piercing  the 
unskillful  because  unpracticed  pre- 
tence of  the  young  man.  "When  it  is 
given,  it  will  be  clearer  how  I  may 
answer.    What  is  the  message?" 

Startled  out  of  all  composure  by 
the  keen  questions  of  the  prophet, 
Joseph  gave  him  the  message  of 
Herodias.  For  a  little  while  John 
was  silent.  Then  he  raised  his  eyes, 
and  with  a  kinder  and  more  com- 
passionate tone  than  Joseph  ex- 
pected him  to  use,  he  said:  "My 
answer  is  to  thee.  Thou  art  not 
practiced  or  wilfull  in  deceit.  Into 
the  polluted  presence  of  Herod  and 
his  paramour  I  cannot  willingly 
come.  To  them,  as  to  all  others,  my 
message  is  of  repentance.  That  mes- 
sage they  have  already  heard.  I 
am  no  more  called  to  go  to  them  in 
person  than  to  the  humblest  of. 
Israel.  If  they  wish  to  know  my 
message  they  will  come  to  me.  Go 
to  them  and  say  there  is  no  answer. 
Because  they  are  evil,  it  is  not  given 
to  them  to  know  the  purposes  of 
Jehovah.  My  answer  to  thee,  I  do 
not  change.  Repent  and  prepare 
for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.    To  all 
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the  message  is  alike.     Farewell." 

With  bowed  Tiead  and  wonder- 
ing heart  Joseph  went  out  of  the 
presence  of  this  man  of  strength 
and  prophetic  power. 

With  a  heavy  heart,  he  sought 
his  bed.  •  His  mind  more  unsettled 
than  before  his  interview  with 
John,  he  felt  a  vague  sense  of  the 
unworthiness  of  Salome,  as  reflect- 
ed in  John's  contemptuous  opin- 
ion of  her  mother.  And  his  native 
Jewish  aversion  to  alien  associa- 
tions, which  he  had  tried  to  stiflle, 
had  been  aroused  to  new  life. 

Inseparably  associated  with  these 
thoughts,  the  face  of  the  Jewish 
maiden  rose  before  him  in  all  its 
spiritual  beauty.  The  temporal  king- 
dom he  had  conjured  in  his  mind 
began  to  fade  away.  After  a  few 
moments  of  fitful  slumber,  he  was 


awakened  by  the  girl's  voice  in  a 
tent  some  distance  removed  from 
his,  chanting  the  latter  part  of  the 
24th  Psalm: 

"Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates. 
And  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting 

doors. 
And  the  I  ing  of  Glory  shall  come 
in. 

Who  is  this  King  of  Glory? 
The  Lord,  strong  and  mighty. 
He  is  this  King  of  Glory." 
The  beautiful  song  was  sung  in 
a  wonderfully  sweet    voice;     and 
soothed  and  calmed  by  it,  Joseph 
fell  into  a  quiet,  gentle  slumber. 
His  dreams  were  not  of  bloodshed 
and  conquest,  but  of  kind  and  gen- 
tle peace  and  self-repression.    And 
an  inseparable  element  in  them  was 
a  sweet,  spiritual  face,  which  shone 
upon  him  like  a  benediction. 


[to  be  continued.] 


RECOGNITION. 

Lily  Munsell  Ritchie, 

I  did  not  Icnow 
The  rose  that  grew  beside  my  doorway 

Was  so  sweet, 
Until  its  perfect  petals, 
One  by  one,  dropped 
At  my  feet 

I  did  not  know 
The  friend  who  daily  came  and  went 

Had  grown  so  dear, 
Until  the  grief  of  parting 
Made  my  faulty 

Vision  clear. 
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For  Those  Who  Sit  in  Darkness. 

Sara  Whalen  Talmage,  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Aid  of  the 

Sightless. 


Of  all  bodily  afflictions  perhaps 
the  loss  of  sight  is  the  most  dis- 
tressing. If  it  occurs  in  childhood, 
time  may  ameliorate  the  condition 
to  a  certain  extent;  but  what  shall 
we  say  when  it  comes  in  the  prime 
of  manhood  or  womanhood?  A 
life  profession  may  have  been  suc- 
cessfully entered  upon  when,  lo! 
nig^t  comes  and  all  is  darkness,  the 
terrible  darkness  of  despair.  The 
profession  or  occupation  is  swept 
away,  perhaps  by  one  sudden 
stroke,  and  the  poor  unfortunate  is 
cast  down,  almost  a  wreck  of  his 
former  self. 

Fortunate  is  he  who  can  rise 
above  his  affliction,  stand  upright, 
and  with  such  help  as  can  be  se- 
cured carve  out  a  new  course  of 
life— work  for  himself,  or  learn  to 
continue  the  work  in  which  he  was 
engaged  when  overtaken  by  the 
power  that  shut  out  the  light.  Such 
men  were  Milton,  the  great  English 
poet,  and  Prescott,  the  American 


historian.  Both  were  able  to  suc- 
ceed by  the  aid  of  friends  and  rela- 
tives. But  not  all  are  fortunate 
enough  to  develop  indomitable 
courage  in  the  face  of  dread  disas- 
ter ;  while  many  have  not  the  abil- 
ity to  go  on. 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  those  who 
enjoy  the  blessing  of  sight  to  as- 
sist the  poor  timid  ones  to  regain  a 
foothold  and  recover  stren^  to 
follow  the  remainder  of  their  jour- 
ney through  life?  Only  a  little  aid 
is  asked  to  place  these  poor  depend- 
ent beings  upon  a  plane  from  which 
they  may  regain  some  of  their  lost 
power,  and  renew  the  energy  with 
which  to  face  the  world. 

The  problem  of  the  instruction 
and  training  of  the  adult  blind  is  a 
serious  one,  because  it  differs  ma- 
terially from  the  education  of  the 
sightless  child;  and  with  this  difii- 
cult  problem  nearly  every  state  in 
the  union  is  at  present  engaged. 
The  blind  do  not  ask  alms ;  they  ask 
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only  assistance  in  learning  how  to 
stand  alonp,  or  how  to  regain  the 
foothold  they  lost  when  darkness 
overtook  them. 

If  the  state  would  set  aside  a  suf- 
ficient sum  to  equip  shops  where  the 
sightless  ones  could  be  taught  some 
useful  trades  they  would  prove  to 
their  benefactors  that  all  they  need- 
ed was  a  little  help  to  help  them- 
selves. Just  a  little  steadying,  just 
a  trifle  to  aid,  and  they  would  go  on 
their  way  rejoicing,  happy  in  the 
fact  that  they  were  busy  and  of 
some  value  to  the  world.  All  states 
are  generous  in  the  provision  which 
they  make  for  people  with  vision  to 
enable  them  to  pursue  their  courses 
of  higher  education.  Now,  if  such 
aid  is  extended  to  young  men  and 
women  who  are  in  possession  of  all 
their  faculties,  how  much  more  nec- 
essary it  is  to  do  something  for  peo- 
ple who  are  handicapped  by  the  loss 
of  sight.  And  here  it  might  be 
stated,  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  manual  training,  since  a 
far  greater  number  succeed  in  the 
various  tactile  industries  than  oth- 
erwise. 

The  different  states  of  the  Union, 
which  have  not  already  established 
schools  for  the  adults,  are  rapidly 
urging  legislative  action  in  that  re- 
spect. When  the  adult  blind  have 
been  trained  in  their  various  indus- 
tries, and  enabled  to  put  forth  their 
products,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
find  a  market  for  their  wares ;  and 
no.  place  is  so  admirably  suited  in 
that  respect  as  a  large  city  where 
many  congregate  and  where  visit- 
ors are  passing  back  and  forth.  The 
blind  drift  to  large  centers  for  a 
variety  of  reasons ;  in  the  first  place 
they  are  naturally  social,  depending, 
as  they  do,  upon  others,  be  the  de- 
pendence ever  so  slight,  they  must 
keep  close  to  the  great  heart-throbs 
of  the  universe,  to  the  human  fam- 
ily.   They  lean   and    consequently 


learn  to  love  the  sympathy  of  the 
mass  of  human  beings  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact.  Consequently 
they  migrate  to  large  centers,  where 
they  may  obtain  help.  Moreover, 
when  they  are  skilled  along  any 
particular  line,  a  better  market  is 
found  for  their  wares  in  the  large 
central  cities.  If  it  is  true  that  more 
business  is  done  by  the  sighted  in 
large  cities,  it  is  doubly  true  of  the 
blind,  since  they  are  deprived  of 
one  of  the  avenues  by  which  they 
might  enter  into  keener  competition 
with  their  fellow-men. 

States  recognizing  this  fact,  that 
environment  plays  such  an  import- 
ant part  in  their  education,  have  lo- 
cated their  shops  for  the  adults  in 
large  cities.  Massachusetts  has 
two  such  institutions,  one  in  Boston, 
and  the  other  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city.  Maine  has  just  opened  one  at 
Portland,  New  York  has  one  in 
New  York  City;  Pennsylvania  has 
one  in  Philadelphia ;  Maryland,  one 
in  Baltimore;  others  are  located  in 
Hartford,  Chicago,  Washington, 
Cleveland,  Brooklyn,  Milwaukee, 
Denver,  while  California  has  locat- 
ed hers  at  Oakland,  just  across  the 
bay  from  San  Francisco,  making  it 
easy  for  the  blind  to  find  a  ready 
market  and  shipping  point  from  the 
latter  city. 

Blindness  often  comes  to  people 
late  in  their  lives  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  but  rather  through 
their  misfortune.  The  cause  of 
blindness  among  the  adults  of  this 
intermountain  region  is  largely  due 
to  accidents  in  mines,  or  mine  ex- 
plosions. In  the  event  of  blindness 
the  occupation  along  that  line,  as 
has  been  previously  stated,  is  lost, 
and  the  poor  miner  must  seek  work 
elsewhere.  He  tries  various  lines, 
oftentimes  without  avail ;  he  sells 
newspapers,  shoestrings,  buttons,  or 
other  small  articles,  on  the  street 
He  tries  playing  a  hand-organ,  or 
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odier    musical  instrument,    or  he 
begs,  and  by  these  means  he  some- 
times gains  a  very  precarious  live- 
lihood    But  this  is  done   to    the 
great  detriment  of  himself  and  of- 
ten to  that  of  the  people  who  ob- 
serve him.    Far  better  would  it  be 
for  him  and  greater  ct-edit  to  the 
state  to  educate  the  adults  along  the 
lines  of  the  industries  which  have 
been  proven  and  found  adapted  to 
them,  such  as  piano-tuning,  mas- 
sage, cobbling,  broom  and  mattress 
making,  chair-caning,    basket  and 
carpet  weaving,  fancy-work,  knit- 
ting, crochet,  bead-work,  hat  f rame- 
maJking,  the  manufacture  of  ham- 
mocks, and  other  articles  for  which 
there  is  a  market    And  when  edu- 
cated they  will  be  able  to  take  their 
places  alongside  their  sighted  fel- 
lows, hold  up  their  heads,  and  be-, 
come  self-respecting  people,  instead 
of  accepting  the  bounty  given  to 
them  by  charity  rather  than  that 
which  they  have  themselves  earned. 
The  majority,  of  them   feel  when 
they  earn  a  dollar  that  it  is  of  far 
greater  value  to  them  than  that  ob- 
tained through  charity.    Aid  for  the 
blind,  not  alms,  is  what  they  ask. 
Many  of  them  dislike  begging  on 
the  street  so  much  that  often  they 
would  prefer  death  rather  than  con- 
timie  it     But  circumstances  some- 
times make  it  unavoidable. 

The  "Society  for  the  Aid  of  the 
Sightl^s"  has  learned,  through  vis- 
its, that  the  needs  of  the  blind  are 
great  In  nearly  every  case  the  cry 
was  not  for  charity,  but  for  some- 
tWng  to  do  by  which  they  might 
help  themselves  to  pass  away  the 
lonely  hourg,  days,  and  weeks  which 
they  spend  in  s^4  darkness.  Ow- 
ing to  the  lack  of  exercise  they  pass 
flianyrsleepkss  hours,  during  the 
;  night,  wondering  if  the  daylight 
•  ^  ^me.       As.  a  drowning  man 


clings  to  a  sti-aw,  so  they  would 
Cling  to  any  effort  which  might  tend 
to  make  them  self-sup^rting.  The 
bread  of  idleness  is  bitter,  while 
sweet  is  the  bread  of  independence. 
'  The  "Outlook  for  the  Blind,"  of 
July,  1908,  published  the  following 
amounts  as  total  sales  pf  goods 
manufactured  in  the  various  shops 
conducted  in  the  interests  of  the 
adult  blind: 

Cleveland .$1,168.93 

Cincinnati    1,650.20 

Washington 3,500.00 

New  York 9,637.65 

Connecticut  ;  .11,582.41 

Massachusetts 12,150.04 

Indiana .12,304.08 

Michigan 14,759.82 

Wisconsin   14,820.00 

Brooklyn   15,674.81 

Maryland    15,600.00 

California    21,777.29 

South  Boston 26,504.89 

Illinois  51,349.95 

Philadelphia    • 98,398.09 

The  following  extracts  are  taken 
from  an  address  delivered  by  Helen 
Keller  before  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Adult  Blind: 

"The  men  and  women  for  whom  I 
speak  are  poor  and  weak  in  that 
they  lack  one  of  the  chief  w€,Apons 
with  which  the  human  being  fights 
his  battle.  But  they  must  not  on  that 
account  be  sent  to  the  rear.  Much  less 
must  they  be  pensioned  like  disabled 
soldiers.  They  must  be  kept  in  the 
fight  for  their  own  sakes,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  strong.  It  is  a  blessing  to 
the  strong  to  give  help  to  the  weak. 
Otherwise  there  would  be  no  excuses 
for  having  the  poor  always  with  us. 

"The  help  we  give  the  unfortunate 
must  be  intelligent.  Charity  may  flow 
freely  and  yet  fail  to  touch  the  deserts 
of  human  life.  Disorganized  charity 
is  creditable  to  the  heart,  but  not  to 
the  mind.  Pity  and  tears  make  po- 
etry,   but    they   do    not    raise    model 
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tenement  houses,  or  keep  children  out 
of  factories,  or  save  the  manhood  of 
blind  men.  The  heaviest  burden  on 
the  blind  is  hot  blindness,  hut  idleness 
and  they  can  be  relieved  of  the  great- 
er burden. 

"One  of  the  principal  objects  of 
the  movement  which  we  ask  you  to 
help  is  to  promote  good  workman- 
ship among  the  sightless.  In  Boston, 
in  the  fashionable  shopping  district,  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  has  opened 
a  salesroom  where  the  best  handi- 
craft of  all  the  sightless  in  the  state 
may  be  exhibited  and  sold.  There 
are  hand-woven  curtains,  table  covers, 
bedspreads,  sofa  pillows,  linen  suits, 
rugs;  and  the  articles  are  of  good  de- 
sign and  workmanship.  People  buy 
them,  not  out  of  pity  for  the  maker, 
but  out  of  admiration  for  the  thing. 
Orders  have  already  come  from  Min- 
nesota, from  England,  from  Egypt.  So 
the  blind  of  the  New  World  have  sent 
light  into  Egyptian  darkness  1 

"It  is  not  enough  that  our  blind 
children  receive  a  common  school  edu- 
cation. They  should  do  something 
well  enough  to  become  wage  earners. 
When  they  are  properly  educated, 
they  desire  to  work  more  than  they 
desire  ease  or  entertainment  All  over 
the  land  the  blind  are  stretching  forth 
eager  hands  to  the  new  tasks  which 
shall  soon  be  within  their  reach.  They 
embrace  labor  gladly  because  they 
know   it   is   strength. 

"One  of  our  critics  has  suggested 
that  we  who  call  the  blind  forth  to 
toil  are  as  one  who  should  overload 
a  disabled  horse  and  compel  him  to 
earn  his  oats.  In  the  little  village 
where  I  live  there  was  a  lady  so  mis- 
takenly kind  to  a  pet  horse  that  she 
never  broke  him  to  harness,  and  fed 
him  twelve  quarts  of  oats  a  day.  The 
horse  had  to  be  shot  I  am  not  afraid 
that  we  shall  kill  our  blind  with  kind- 
ness. I  am  still  less  afraid  that  we 
shall  break  their  backs. 

"Nay,  I  can  tell  you  of  blind  men 
who  of  their  own  accord  enter  the 
sharp  competition  of  business  and  put 
their  hands  zealously  to  the  tools  of 
trade.  It  is  our  part  to  train  them 
in  business,  to  teach  them  to  use  their 
tools  skilfully.  Blind  men  have  given 
examples  of  energy  and  industry,  and 
with  such  examples  shining  in  the 
dark  other  blind  men  will  not  be  con- 
tent to  be  numbered  among  those 
who  will  not  or  cannot  carry  burden 
on   shoulder  or   tool   in   hand,   those 


who  know  not  the  honor  of  hard-won 
independence. 

"The  new  movement  for  the  blind 
rests  on  a  foundation  of*  common 
sense.  It  is  not  the  baseless  fabric 
of  a  sentimentalist's  dream.  We  do 
not  expect  to  find  among  the  blind  a 
disproportionate  number  of  geniuses. 
Education  does  not  develop  in  them 
remarkable  talent  Like  the  seeing 
man,  the  blind  man  may  be  a  phil- 
osopher, a  mathematician,  a  linguist, 
a  seer,  a  poet,  a  prophet  But  believe 
me,  if  the  light  of  genuis  burns  with- 
in him,  it  will  burn  despite  his  infirm- 
ity, and  not  because  of  it  The  lack 
of  one  sense — or  two — never  helped  a 
human  being.  To  paraphrase  Mr.  Kip- 
ling, we  are  not  heroes,  and  we  are 
not  cowards,  too.  We  are  ordinary 
folk  limited  by  an  extraordinary  incap- 
acity. If  we  do  not  always  succeed 
in  our  undertakings,  even  with  assis- 
tance from  friends,  we  console  our- 
selves with  the  thought  that  in  the 
vast  company  of  the  world's  failures 
is  many  a  sound  pair  of  eyesl 

"I  appeal  to  you,  give  the  blind  man 
the  assistance  that  shall  secure  for 
him  complete  or  partial  independence. 
He  is  blind,  and  falters.  Therefore  go 
a  little  more  'than  half  way  to  meet 
him.  Remember,  however  brave  and 
self-reliant  he  is,  he  will  always  need 
a  guilding  hand  in  his. 

'Besides  the  blind,  ^  for  whom  ex- 
isting institutions  are  intended  to  pro- 
vide, there  is  the  numerous  class  of 
active,  useful  men  and  women  who 
lose  their  sight  in  mature  years.  Those 
who  are  in  the  dark  from  childhood 
are  hard  pressed  by  obstacles.  But 
the  man  suddenly  stricken  blind  is  an- 
other Samson,  bound,  captive  helpless, 
until  we  unloose  his  chains.    . 

"Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even 

and  morn. 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's 

rose. 
Or   flocks   or   herds,   or  human   face 

divine; 
But    cloud    instead,    and    ever-during 

dark 

Surrounds  me.' " — Milton. 

Ever  foremost  in  all  good  works 
pertaining  to  humanity,  and  with  an 
interest  enduring  as  her  granite 
mountains,  Utah  was  one  of  the 
first  states  in  the  Union  to  incor- 
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porate  a  society  which  had  for  its 
purpose  the  amelioration  of  her 
population  who  are  blind. 

This  organization,  known  as  the 
Society  for  the  Aid  of  the  Sight- 
less, obtained  its  articles  of  incor- 
poration in  1904,  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  gather  statistics  in 
reference  to  the  blind,  to  send  peo- 
ple to  visit  them  in  their  homes,  to 
teach  the  helpless  and  unfortunate 
ones,  who,  like  blind  Bartimeus,  had 
sat  in  darkness  at  the  gates,  wait- 
ing for  one  of  the  Lord's  messen- 
gers to  bring  consolation  and  com- 
fort 

The  society  has  for  its  president. 
Dr.  James  E.  Talmage,  who  has 
been  tireless  in  his  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  blind,  and 
to  pave  the  way  through  which  they 
may  travel  more  securely  to  a  high- 
er and  better  life. 

The  principal  work  of  the  society 
as  its  charter  indicates,  is  to  help 
the  blind  to  help  themselves,  and 
the  members  believe  this  can  best  be 
done  by  encouraging  reading,  writ- 
ing, varied  studies,  and  especially 
skiU  in  handicrafts  suited  to  them, 
and  by  means  of  which  they  are  not 
only  enabled  to  pass  away  many  a 
weary  hour,  but  by  the  loiowledge 
gained  they  can  earn  something 
which  will  tend  to  make  life  less 
burdensome  to  themselves  or  to  oth- 
ers. 

Blessed  be  work,  is  a  motto  which 
might  be  writ  in  words  of  fire  on 
the  shield  of  every  blind  person  in 
the  world,  and  then  every  blind  per- 
son should  see  to  it  that  the  motto 
is  carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Every  aim  in  their  lives  should 
be  toward  activity  and  every  one 
having  charge  of  them  should  see 


that  they  get  the  fullest  amount  of 
it. 

The  "Western  Association  of  the 
Blind"  is  composed  entirely  of 
blind  people,  and  is  open  to  all  the 
blind  of  the  inter-mountain  region. 
It  has  within  its  ranks  blind  peo- 
ple of  all  ages,  and  from  many  dif- 
ferent localities.  It  has  for  one  of 
its  primal  purposes  the  tmiting  of 
the  blind  into  small  groups.  For 
instance,  where  several  blind  are 
assembled,  a  small  conmiunity  of 
interests  may  be  built  up  and  report 
made  to  the  headquarters  of  the  as- 
sociation, stating  the  ntunber  of 
blind,  their  occupations,if  they  have 
any,  their  ability  to  read  and  write, 
or  whatever  knowledge  they  pos- 
sess. 

The  Lord,  always  mindful  of 
these  unfortunates,  opened  a  way 
by  which  their  path  in  life  might  be 
less  thorny.  Mrs.  Andrew  S. 
Rowan  of  Fort  Douglas,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  use  of  a  room  in 
the  Packard  Library,  Salt  Lake 
City,  in  which  the  blind  of  that 
place  may  listen  to  readings,  and 
there  they  assemble  for  one  hour 
three  days  each  week,  while  Mrs. 
Rowan,  or  some  lady  whom  she  has 
interested  in  the  cause,  takes  charge 
of  the  class.  Mrs.  Rowan  has  also 
organized  an  auxiliary  to  the  read- 
ing class,  composed  of  prominent 
women  of  Salt  Lake  City,  who  are 
interested  in  the  cause  of  philan- 
thropy. 

In  addition  to  reading,  there  is  in- 
struction given  in  typewriting,  and 
every  Saturday  morning  for  the 
space  of  two  hours,  Miss  Marie 
Hansen,  a  young  blind  woman, 
gives  lessons  in  the  style  of  reading 
pursued  by  sightless  people. 
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Reading  Rooms  and  Libraries  for 
the  Blind. 

Josephine  Morris  Rowan. 
President  of  the  Auxiliary  of  the  Re  ading  Room  for  the  Blind. 


The  desire  for  service  among  the 
sightless  must  have  been  an  uncon- 
scious influence  in  my  life  from 
earliest  childhood,  but  until  about 
ten  years  ago,  I  did  no  active  work, 
but  as  soon  as  I  turned  my  thoughts 
to  specialized  benefit,  the  avenues  in 
many  directions  were  opened  to 
show  me  the  way. 

I  have  confined  myself  altogether 
to  library  work  in  reading  rooms 
for  the  blind,  which  have  been  es- 
tablished in  connection  with  Pub- 
lic libraries.  I  owe  much  to  Miss 
Etta  Josselyn  Griffin,  in  charge  of 
the  Pavilion  for  the  Blind,  in  the 
Congressional  Library  at  Washing- 
ton, for  her  interest  in  my  efforts 
to  acquire  knowledge  along  the 
lines  in  which  she  is  so  capable.    In 


the  last  report,  which  I  have  since 
read  before  the  convention  at  Bos- 
ton, in  August,  1907,  Miss  Griffin 
said  that  since  the  Reading  Room 
had  been  established  at  Washington, 
in  1897,  sixty  other  libraries  had 
followed  the  example,  and  had 
added  this  branch  to  their  work. 

My  personal  effort  began  in  San 
Francisco,  my  home  city,  ia  1899, 
and  in  August,  1902,  was  ot)ened 
on  a  little  larger  scale,  a  Reading- 
Room  similar  to  the  one  now  es- 
tablished in  the  Free  Public  Li- 
brary in  Salt  Lake  City,  under  the 
direction  and  support  of  an  auxili- 
ary of  women,  who  have  done  all  in 
their  power  during  the  five  months 
of  its  organization  to  further  its  in- 
fluence and  educationally  benefit  the 
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l>lind,  who  have  eagerly  responded 
to  their  eflFort 

Our  work  is  naturally  among  the 
adult  blind,  for  the  youth  are  pro- 
vided for  by  the  State  in  an  institu- 
tion established  for  the  education 
and  development  of  the  Deaf  and 
Blind.  Can  you  imagine  the  joy  of 
opening  up  the  blocked  and  closed 
wa3rs,  the  browsing  fields  of  the 
mind,  the  current  literature  of  ev- 
ery day  to  the  sightless  who  are  so 
eager  to  listen,  so  persevering  to 
acquire,  so  concentrated  to  retain, 
that  which  so  many  of  the  seeing 
pass  by  unheeded? 

Think  of  the  new  pictures  paint- 
ed upon  the  brain ;  the  new  garden 
of  thought  opened  up  in  the  dark- 
ness until  the  unseen  is  made  visible, 
a  tangible  quality  again    in     lives 
suddenly  deprived  of  independence 
and  correspondence.    I  speak  of  the 
unseen  of  the  commonplace,  of  the 
every-day,  not  of  the  great  unseen 
of  the  Spiritual,  which  instinctively 
aione  each  one  can  sense  for  him- 


self, and  which  I  have  come  to  know 
the  blind  grasp  and  hold  more  clear- 
ly and  keenly  than  we  who  live 
more  in  the  materiality  of  our  sur- 
roundings. 

In  some  of  our  cities  these  read- 
ing rooms  and  lending  libraries  are 
conducted  under  the  supervision  of 
a  blind  librarian,  with  an  auxiUary 
of  the  seeing  to  aid  and  increase  the 
work  being  done. 

Where  practicable,  and  it  can  be 
followed,  I  should  advise  this  meth- 
od, that  instruction  may  be  given  in 
the  raised  types,  and  on  the  Braille 
and  New  York  Point  machines; 
the  seeing  typewriter  made  useful; 
and  that  the  needs  of  these  attend- 
ing may  become  more  appreciatively 
and  comprehensively  understood. 
The  blind  feel  keenly  their  lack  of 
independence,  which  is  made  more 
pronounced  frequently  by  the  all 
too  well-meaning  attentions  of  th^ 
seeing,  who  do  not  permit  them  to 
use  independently  the  gifts  which 
are  nurtured  and*  matured  in  the 


Reading-Room  in  Free  Public  Library,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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darkness.  Shut  in  as  the  blind  must 
be  many  times  from  active  influ- 
ences, a  too  pronounced  sympathy 
retards  where  it  would  help,  for 
only  by  teaching  others  to  help 
themselves  is  lasting  benefit  achiev- 
ed. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  con- 
sider that  the  establishing  of  read- 
ing rooms  and  lending  libraries  for 
the  blind  should  be  included  in  the 
work  of  every  Public  Library,  even 
should  only  a  few  of  the  sightless 
seem  to  avail  themselves  at  first  of 
the  privilege.  Where  little  has  been 
done  for  tfie  blind  and  the  social 
side  of  life  for  them  forgotten,  they 
are  naturally  sensitive,  reserved,and 
shy,  and  need  to  be  encouraged  to 
mingle  with  the  seeing  and  brought 
to  understand  their  own  latent  abil- 
ities. If  the  State  teaches  the  youth- 
ful blind  the  finger  print;  should 
there  not  be,  therefore,common  cen- 
ters from  which  books  and  maga- 
zines published  and  provided  for 
their  use  could  be  supplied  and  cir- 
culated later,  after  the  school  years 
have  closed?  Is  it  not  a  duty  owed 
to  them  by  the  city  in  which  they 
live;  for  though  libraries  are  pro- 
vided in  the  institutions  it  is  not 
feasible  that  the  books  upon  their 
shelves  should  be  put  in  circulation, 
any  more  than  any  public  school 
should  distribute  and  circulate  its 
books  except  among  the  pupils  at- 
tending and  who  have  access  to  its 
library. 

I  am  glad  to  give  here  expres- 
sion from  among  the  many  ac- 
knowledgments that  I  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  receive  in  this 
work  from  my  sightless  friends : 

"Since  I  have  been  attending  the 
readings,  I  am  happier  than  I  have 
been  in  a  long  time,  for  I  am  no 


longer  as  despondent  and  lonely." 
"The  books  I  take  away  keep  me 
from  having  the  blues  in  my  room, 
and  when  I  think  of  a  thing,  I  can 
write  it  down  on  my  pocket  slate, 
since  I  have  learned  to  use  it" 
"How  glad  I  shall  be  when  I  learn 
enough  to  use  the  seeing  t)rpewriter, 
that  I  can  again  write  a  letter  to  a 
friend." 

Thus  a  return  to  the  old  inde- 
pendence lost  is  begun;  and  an  ap- 
preciative interest  awakened  to 
keep  up  with  the  world's  work  as 
it  is  brought  to  our  knowledge  in 
the  books  and  periodicals  of  the 
day;  for  the  sensitive  fingers  be- 
come the  eyes  of  the  mind,  and  eag- 
erly seek  "to  see"  for  themselves 
just  what  is  going  on  and  b^ing 
done.  One  of  my  friends  laughing- 
ly replied  to  my  question,  put  to 
her  one  cold  winter  morning,  "Why 
don't  you  put  on  your  gloves?" 

"Oh,  I  couldn't  see  as  well,  then." 

This  acquired  ability  to  read 
through  the  touch  comes  readily  to 
the  blind,  and  leads  to  development 
in  many  other  ways ;  opening  up  ac- 
tivities which  appeared  closed  for- 
ever in  the  first  overwhelming  re- 
alization of  darkness  into  which 
one  suddenly  deprived  of  sight  is 
plunged;  as  so  many  of  the  adults 
are  from  accident,  sickness,  and  the 
progress  of  failing  vision. 

I  have  been  speaking  altogether, 
It  would  appear,  of  the  gain  to  the 
sightless  by  this  partition  of  of  in- 
terest; but  the  seeing  who  assist 
must  share  in  this  uplift,  for  to 
them,  too,  the  unseen  becomes  vis- 
ible in  the  previous  knowledge 
and  conscious  assurance  that  wider 
fields  of  positive  helpfulness  are 
theirs. 
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Albert  M.  Talmage. 
Director  in  the  Western  Association  of  the  Adult  Blind, 


There  is  probably  no  other  class 
of  people  who  feel  as  keenly  as  do 
the  blind  the  necessity  of  that  great 
decree  which  was  pronounced  upon 
our  first  parents  on  earth,  "Thou 
shalt  earn  thy  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  thy  brow." 

People  are  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  habit  of  looking  upon  this  as  be- 
ing a  curse  placed  upon  man,  while 
in  reality  it  is  the  greatest  blessing 
ever  given  to  him.  If  it  were  not 
for  thus  condition  the  human  race 
would  be  very  little  in  advance  of 
the  lower  animals. 

The  Lord  knew  how  necessary  it 
was  for  the  development  of  man 
that  he  be  kept  employed  in  work- 
ing for  the  necessities  of  life,  for 
it  was  said  in  connection  with  the 
coimnandment,  "Cursed  is  the 
ground  for  thy  sake;  thorns  also 
and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to 
thee,"  making  it  necessary  that  man 
should  labor  in  order  to  obtain  a 
h'ving. 

But  many  of  the  blind  are  de- 
prived of  this  great  blessing,  since 


they  are  obliged  to  depend  upon 
some  one  else  to  earn  their  daily 
bread.  All  people  should  be  occu- 
pied, both  the  seeing  and  the  blind. 
There  is  work  for  all  to  do,  if  one 
can  only  find  what  it  is,  and  with  it 
there  are  pleasures  which  can  be 
found  in  no  other  way. 

We  have  visited  a  great  many  of 
the  blind  in  their  homes  during  the 
past  few  years.  Many  of  them  are 
very  poor,  while  a  few  are  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  but  this,  as 
a  rule,  is  where  they  are  being  cared 
for  by  friends  or  relatives. 

At  present  there  are  no  trades 
being  taught  to  the  adult  blind  of 
Utah,  by  which  they  may  become 
self-supporting.  In  some  instances 
the  blind  have  taken  up  work  in 
their  homes,  assisted  by  friends,  or 
teachers  visiting  and  instructing 
them  there. 

The  general  opinion  of  those  who 
have  had  no  experience  with  the 
blind  is,  that  they  can  do  nothing, 
or  else  they  think  they  should  be 
able   to   do   an)rthing  which  they 
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have  heard  of  other  blind  people 
doing;  expecting,  also,  that  it  can 
be  done  without  training.  For  in- 
stance, a  man.  having  a  blind  friend, 
sent  for  a  raised  letter  book,  and 
when  it  came  was  very  much  disap- 
pointed that  his  friend  could  not 
read  it,  not  having  had  any  train- 
ing. This  has  made  it  very  difficult 
for  the  blind,  as  when  they  would 
try  to  learn  to  do  something,  if  they 
could  not  succeed  the  first  or  second 
time  their  friends  would  feel  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  learn, 
and  both  would  become  discouraged. 
For  this  reason  the  blind  have  had 
to  work  out  problems  alone.  And 
sometimes  even  their  friends  or  rel- 
atives would  not  know  what  they 
were  trying  to  do,  until  it  had  been 
accomplished,  or  at  least  until  the 
problem  had  been  partially  worked 
out.  And  even  then  they  would 
never  know  the  dozens  or  hundreds 
of  failures  which  had  come  before 
one  success. 

The  blind  should  by  all  means  be 
trained  in  handiwork,  not  alone  as 
a  means  of  livelihood,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  training  and  developing 
the  sense  of  touch.  For  upon  this 
sense  they  will  have  to  depend,  no 
matter  what  their  calling  in  life 
may  be.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
hand  should  be  trained,  for  the  only 
way  we  have  of  seeing  things,  is 
through  our  fingers,  and  the  culti- 
vation along  these  lines  cannot  be 
too  carefully  directed. 

There  are  a  few  blind  in  Utah 
who  are  skilled  in  handicrafts,  but 
the  most  of  them  are  from  foreign 
countries,  where  industrial  educa- 
tion for  the  blind  is  successfully  car- 
ried on. 

These  people  are  skilled  in  vari- 
ous lines  of  work,  such  as  willow 
work,  making  baskets,  hampers, 
etc.,  or  hammocks,  fish  nets, 
seines,  and  other  kinds  of  net- 
ting,   cane     seating    chairs,   bead 


work,  sewing,  knitting  various  arti- 
cles, such  as  rugs,  shawjs,  jackets, 
hosiery,  mittens,  gloves,  etc. 

This  kind  of  work  is  being  done 
by  some  of  the  blind  in  their  homes, 
but  it  is  often  very  hard  for  them 
to  find  a  ready  sale  for  their  wares, 
as  it  is  not  easy  for  them  to  get 
around  among  the  public,  to  hunt  a 
market;  and  if  they  have  to  pay 
some  one  to  go  with  them  to  sell 
'their  goods,  there  is  not  much  profit 
left  for  them. 

In  our  travels  among  the  blind 
we  have  been  able  to  assist  them  in 
various  ways,  by  encouraging  them 
in  their  industries,  and  teaching 
them  to  read  and  write. 

It  is  sometimes  very  interesting 
to  hear  their  expressions,  after  they 
have  learned  to  do  something.  Some 
will  say,  "The  time  does  not  seem 
half  as  long,  now,"  or,  "How  hap- 
py I  am,  since  I  have  something  to 
do."  "I  used  to  think  there  was 
nothing  to  live  for,  but  since  I  can 
read,  I  find  there  is  great  pleasure 
in  life."  Or,  "I  feel  as  if  I  am  in  a 
new  world,  now." 

They  certainly  seem  to  better  un- 
derstand the  words  of  the  poet : 

''Each  morning  sees  some  task  begun. 

Each  evening  sees  it  close; 
Something  attempted,  something  done, 

Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 

No  doubt  it  seems  very  strange 
to  most  people,  when  for  the  first 
time  they  see  the  blind  at  their 
work,  especially  the  odd  way  they 
have  of  reading,  writing,  or  doing 
their  arithmetic,  as  it  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  way  others  do  the 
same  work. 

Books  for  the  blind  are  printed  in 
different  styles  of  type.  American 
Braille,  Line  Letter,  New  York 
Point,  and  Moon  Type  are  some  of 
the  systems  in  use  in  this  country. 
But  the  American  Braille  is  the  one 
most  used,  the  letters  and  charac- 
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ters  used  in  this  system,  being  made 
up  of  a  combination  of  points  or 
dots,  three  in  height  and  two  in 
width.  The  characters  are  deter- 
mined by  the  position  of  the  dots; 
for  example,  the  upper  left  hand 
dot  stands  for  A,  the  upper  and 
middle  left  and  lower  right  hand 
dots  for  B,  the  middle  left  and  up- 
per and  middle  right  for  C,  and  so 
on. 

The  reading  is  done  by  passing 
the  fingers  along  the  lines,  from 
left  to  right,  when  the  end  of  the 
line  is  reached  the  fingers  are  drawn 
back  to  the  beginning  of  a  new  line. 
Usually  in  the  reading  the  right 
hand  is  used  to  run  to  the  end  of 
the  line,  while  the  left  hand  is  ready 
to  start  the  new  line  while  the  right 
hand  is  coming  back. 

This  system  can  be  written  on  a 
Braille  Writer,  or  a  Braille  slate. 
The  slate  is  made  of  two  metal 
plates,  usually  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  wide,  and  between  seven  and 
eight  inches  long,  hinged  together 
on  the  left  hand  side.  The  upper 
plate  is  perforated  while  the  lower 
one  is  indented,  having  six  indenta- 
tions under  each  of  the  perforations 
of  the  upper  plate.  The  paper  is 
placed  between  these  two  plates, 
and  with  a  small  stylus  the  dots 
are  made.  This  writing  is  done 
from  right  to  left,  and  each  letter 
must  be  made  just  the  reverse  from 
the  way  it  is  read,  this  is  because 
the  writing  is  on  the  under  side  of 
the  paper,  but,  when  it  is  turned 
over  it  brings  all  the  letters  in  their 
proper  order. 

The  New  York  Point  writing  is 
done  in  very  much  the  same  way 
as  the  Braille,  but  the  system  is  not 
as  complete  as  the  Braille.  The 
Moon  Type  and  Line  Letter  sys- 
tems cannot  be  written  by  the  blind, 
they  are  purely  for  reading. 

The  same  general  rule  is  follow- 
ed in  reading  the  Braille,  Line  Let- 


ter, and  the  New  'Work  Point  sys- 
tems ;  that  is,  in  following  the  lines. 
But  this  changes  in  the  Moon  Type, 
for  tliis  is  arranged  on  a  different 
plan.  The  first  line  begins  at  the 
upper  left  hand  comer  of  the  page, 
and  this  is  read  from  the  left  to 
the  right,  but  when  the  end  of  the 
line  is  reached  there  is  a  short 
curved  line  which  leads  down  to 
the  next  line,  and  this  is  read  back 
from  right  to  left,  and  the  next  one 
from  left  to  right,  and  so  on  till  the 
end  of  the  page  is  reached.  It  is 
really  one  continuous  line  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  page. 

This  type  is  not  used  very  much, 
except  among  the  age^  blind,  who 
think  they  cannot  learn  one  of  the 
other  systems. 

Some  of  the  blind  teach  them- 
selves to  read.  This  is  done  by 
learning  the  letters  in  alphabetical 
order.  Any  time  they  want  to  find 
a  certain  letter  they  start  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  alphabet  and  search 
until  the  letter  is  found.  And  in 
the  reading,  if  they  come  across  a 
letter  they  do  not  know,  one  finger 
is  kept  on  the  letter  while  the  other 
hand  goes  through  the  alphabet  un- 
til the  letter  is  found  which  corre- 
sponds with  it. 

A  great  deal  of  the  work  in  arith- 
metic is  done  mentally,  but  there 
are  several  kinds  of  mathematical 
slates,  the  best  of  these  is  what  is 
known  as  the  English  slate.  This 
consists  of  a  metal  frame,  or  tray 
fitted  with  octagon-shaped  cells. 
The  numeral  type,  or  pins  which 
are  used  for  mathematical  compu- 
tations consist  of  square  pieces  of 
metal,  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  long,  which  are  used  in  these 
slates.  All  the  pins  are  exactly 
alike.  One  end  of  this  piece  of 
metal  is  fmooth,  while  the  other  is 
notched,  and  by  disposing  one  end 
in  various  positions  in  the  octagon- 
shaped  cells,  the  value  of  each  fig- 
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ure  from  1  to  8,  is  determined,  and 
in  order  to  express  9  or  a  cipher 
the  other  end  of  the  type  is  placed  in 
a  certain  position  in  the  cell. 

Text-books  and  maps  for  geog- 
raphy are  printed  in  the  various 
embossed  systems  for  them,  and 
they  also  have  dissected  maps  which 
are  of  great  value  to  them.  These 
maps  of  the  world,  or  of  the  differ- 
ent continents  are  made  of  wood 
with  the  different  countries  dissect- 
ed along  their  border-lines.     The 


mountain  ranges  are  illustrated  by 
elevations,  or  some  protuberance 
which  the  blind  can  observe,  while 
the  principal  cities  are  indicated  by 
solitary  nail  heads.  Grooves  are 
cut  in  the  wood  to  indicate  the 
channels  of  rivers,  while  lakes  are 
perceptible  to  their  touch  by  depres- 
sions in  the  surface  of  the  wood. 

The  blind  manipulate  the  ordi- 
nary typewriter  used  by  the  sighted 
and  some  of  them  become  quite 
proficient  in  the  touch  method. 


Music  for  the  Blind. 

Murray  B.  Allen. 


The  pursuit  of  music  has  pre- 
sented to  the  blind  a  wide  field  of 
profitable  and  enjoyable  activity. 
For  many  years  it  has  been  a  voca- 
tion of  recognized  value  to  them. 
Fully  six  per  cent  of  the  self-sup- 
porting blind  of  the  United  States, 
either  as  concert  performers  or  as 
teachers,  support  themselves  by 
their  music.  On  the  other  hand, 
treated  simply  as  an  avocation  or 
a  pastime,  there  is  probably  no  oth- 
re  art  that  affords  the  amateur  so 
much  pleasure  as  his  music.  It 
makes  enjoyable  many  an  otherwise 
tedious  hour  for  him  and  it  gives 
him  also  a  means  of  entertaining 
others. 

Himdreds  of  blind  men  and  wom- 
en tocjay  are  earning  substantial 
livings  as  teachers  of  music  and  as 
concert  players.  The  latter  is,  per- 
haps, the  more  remunerative,  but  it 
is  a  field  open  to  those  only  who 
have  special  talent  and  pleasing  ad- 
dress. Many  find  well-paid  em- 
ployment in  dance-playing  and  in 
piano-tuning.  Others,  though  the 
number  is  smaller,  have  become 
successful  composers  and  publish- 


ers. Notable  among  these  is  Mr. 
Adam  Giebel  of  Philadelphia,  the 
proprietor  of  a  large  publishing 
house  and  himself  a  composer  of 
note.  Another  is  Mr.  D.  D.  Wood, 
also  of  Philadelphia,  who  has 
gained  an  enviable  reputation  from 
his  compositions  and  his  organ 
playing.  Many  Utah  people  will 
doubtless  remember  the  celebrated 
blind  violinist,  Hiene,  who  made  a 
tour  of  the  West  several  years  ago 
and  who  had  attained  to  the  high 
distinction  of  being  violinist  to 
Queen  Victoria.  In  fact,  there  are 
few  other  pursuits  in  which  the 
blind,  provided  that  they  have  some 
degree  of  natural  ability,  can  be  so 
successful  as  in  music. 

There  has,  however,  been  one 
great  difficulty  in  the  way.  That 
has  been  the  acquiring  of  new 
pieces.  The  old  method  was  to 
play  from  the  memory  of  the  sound 
or  to  have  the  composition  dictated 
note  by  note.  This  obstacle  has 
been,  to  a  great  measure,  overcome 
by  the  invention  of  the  embossed 
system  of  reading  and  writing. 

There  are  two  or  three  systems 
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now-  in  general  use  in  the  United 
States,  the  American  Braille  and 
the  New  York  Point.  Each  is  a 
code  of  raised  dots  which  form  the 
letters  and  characters  and  these  are 
read  by  passing  the  tip  of  the  fore- 
finger over  the  printed  line.  The 
New  York  Point  is  capable  of  six 
dots  in  a  letter  space,  arranged  in 
three  vertical  lines,  two  dots  high. 
Combinations  of  these  six  dots 
make  the  characters  used  in  litera- 
ture, niathematics  and  music.  The 
Braille  construction  is  similar,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  dots 
in  the  Braille  are  put  in  two  ver- 
tical, lines,  three  dots  high.  This 
latter  system  is  the  one  most  ex- 
tensively used  today  for  the  print- 
ing of  music  for  the  blind. 

Braille  music  is  very  inexpensive 
as  compared  with  the  copy  printed 
in  ink.  Works  that,  in  the  form  of 
sheet  music,  cost  seyenty-five  cents 
and  one  dollar,  are  had,  in  Braille, 
for  six,  eight,  and  ten  cents.  The 
reasons  for  ^his  cheapness  are  that 
the  original  plates  are  easily  pre- 
pared, and  the  music  requires  small 
space  for  printing. 

In  Braille  music,  for  two  cleff  in- 
struments, th^  notes  for  the  right 
hand,  measure  by  measure,  are  writ- 
ten in  continuous  lines  to  the  end 
of  a  movement,  without  regard  to 
the  left  hand  part.  The  notes  of 
the  bass  cleflf  are  then  written  in 


the  same  Vfzy.  The  player,  wishing 
to  learn  a  composition,  reads  a  few 
measures  of  one  hand  and  plays  the 
notes,  He  then  turns  to  the  cor- 
responding measures  for  the  other 
hand,  plays  them  ana  puts  the  two 
parts  thus  learned,  together. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this 
method  of  learning  music  is,  of 
necessity,  slow.  It  has  one  advan- 
tage, however,  and  that  is,  that 
when  2^  piece  is  once  learned  and 
played,^  it  is  so  well  fixed  in  the 
mind  that  it  is  not  easily  forgotten. 
This  advantage  makes  it  possible 
for  the  blind  musician  to  have,  at 
his  finger  tips,  a  long  list  of  musical 
compositions  and  to  be  able  to  play 
them  at  any  time  and  at  any  place. 

All  the  best  works  of  the  stand- 
ard composers  for  key-board,string, 
and  wind  instruments  are  published 
in  Braille  and  New  York  Point. 
The  old  manner  of  playing  by  ear 
or  from  dictation  is  being  relegated 
speedily  to  the  ranks  of  the  anti- 
quated. The  invention  of  the  new 
system  of  playing  by  note  has  put 
the  blind  musician  on  a  par  with  his 
sighted  brother  in  profession.  It 
has  opened  to  him  the  way  to  a  vast 
field  of  musical  knowledge  and  it 
has  laid  before  him,  in  tangible 
print,  that  he  may  read  and  learn 
for  himself,  all  the  best  and  grand- 
est music  of  the  centuries. 


CTsVp^'l,  thou  Iruesl  follower  of  2{\m  who  m.ade  Iheel 
Thoa^standesl  bij  the  lom.b  of  Ihe  dead  year 
vi^nd  safest:  *'(Iom,e  forth!" 


s^ni  straight  the  dead  awakes. 


iJCate  Thomas, 
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Resurrection.  , 

Blanche  Kendall  McKey, 

Christ  was  born  in  my  heart  one  day — 

Oh,  day  of  the  Blest ! 
The  scent  of  the  primrose  is  not  so  rare, 
The  glint  of  the  sunshine  is  not  so  fair 

As  God's  smile  in  my  breast 

Safe  in  my  heart  as  a  Babe  He  lay — 

Oh,  heart  so  blest  I 
Safe  in  my  heart  to  manhood  grew — • 
The  singing  heart  that  little  knew 

Of  Calvary's  dark  rest. 

Locked  in  my  heart  He  fought  with  sin, — 

How  sweet  the  Victor's  song  I 
The  voice  of  the  Tempter  was  far  away. 
Love's  soft  tones  were  there  alway,. 

And  the  day  was  sweet  and  long. 

Christ  wa3  killed  in  my  heart  one  day, — 

Oh,  day  so  drear  I 
Hush  I    In  the  tomb  He  silent  lay. 
And  the  tongue  that  istruck  had  naught  to  say. 

To  still  the  sigh  and  the  tear. 

Locked  in  my  heart  was  only  the  Dead, — 

God  pity  the  sightless  eyes ! 
And  the  Mind  that  erred — I  followed  its  call — 
Could  nothing  give,  tho'  I  gave  my  all ; 

I  had  no  world  and  I  had  no  skies. 

Christ  from  His  tomb  arose  one  day; 

Dead,  dead  is  my  heart ! 
O  Easter  lilies,  white  and  fair, 
O,  burning  torch  and  incense  rare, 

b  tears  that  start, 

Christ  from  His  tomb  on  earth  arose — 

Rise  in  my  soul  today  I 
Ob,  prayers  so  many  for  hearts  that  ache. 
Oh,  prayers  so  many  for  hearts  that  break,       • 

Roll  the  stone  from  my  breast  away  I 
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Conducted  by  Cntherine  Hurst 


Address  all  communications  in  this  department  to  Question  Box, 
Room  535  Constitution  Building. 


About  a  ^ear  ago  I  was  keeping 
company  with  a  young  man,  and  I 
learned  to  love  him  dearly:  but 
through  some  underhanded  work  of  a 
friend  (?)  we  were  parted.  I  still  love 
him,  but  he  blames  me.  I  cannot  be 
happy  without  him.  How  can  I  ap- 
proach him? — Rose-bud. 

Not  being  familiar  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances it  is  rather  difficult  to  ad- 
vise just  the  right  thing  to  do.  How- 
ever, if  you  are  sure  he  loves  you,  go 
to  him  and  have  the  misunderstand- 
ing exolained  and  talked  over,  and  he 
will  soon  know  how  you  feel,  and 
without  doubt  will  be  very  happy,  and 
this,  of  course,  will  be  the  means  of 
bringing  much  happiness  to  you.  If 
he  does  not  love  you,  you  could  never 
be  happy  with  him,  and  you  can  learn 
to  be  happy  and  contented  without 
him. 

My  children  are  frequently  troubled 
with  tooth-ache,  in  the  night  time. 
Can  you  give  me  some  remedy  to 
ease  the  pain  until  a  dentist  can  be 
consulted? — Anxious  Mother. 

Oil  of  cloves  is  the  best  remedy.  If 
the  tooth  has  a  cavity,  dip  a  very 
small  piece  of  medicated  cotton  in  the 
oil  and  put  in  the  cavity,  using  a  tooth 
pick  or  small  darning  needle.  If  you 
have  no  oil  of  cloves,  sometimes  a 
strong:  solution  of  salt  and  vinegar, 
held  m  the  mouth  a  few  minutes  will 
give  relief.  Or  paregoric  rubbed  on 
the  gums.  Soaking  the  feet  in  hot 
water  often  eases  the  pain.  I  would 
advise  you  to  always  keep  a  small  bot- 
tle of  oil  of  cloves  and  some  medi- 
cated cotton  in  the  house,  in  case  of 
emergency.  The  cotton  is  useful  for 
so  many  purposes.  Do  not  get  vexed 
or  irritated  with  your  children  when 
they  have  the  tooth-ache.  Very  often 
your  warmth  of  love  will  ease  the 
pain. 

What  will  cure  frost-bite? — ^Jno.  W. 

Rub  the  frost  bitten  part  with  snow 

or  a  towel  wet  with  cold  water,  and 


keep  it  away  from  the  heat  for  a  time. 
If  any  tenderness  remains  or  the  skin 
peels,  dress  with  carbolized  vaseline 
and  cotton  wool. 

Is  it  wron^  to  play  chess  and  chec- 
kers ? — Winnie. 

Why  no,  we  do  not  think  so.  Aside 
from  being  a  source  of  amusement 
Chess  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
games  to  develop  thought!  We  know 
of  nothing  better  to  promote  contin- 
uity and  concentration  of  thought  It 
also  engenders  in  the  mind  a*  desire 
to  go  on,  notwithstanding  you  made 
a  wrong  move.  Perhaps  your  oppo- 
nent will  do  the  same  to  your  advan- 
tage next  time.  It  teaches  the  princ- 
iple of  progression. 

Please  give  me  a  good  recipe  for 
"Lemon  Sauce," — Myrtle. 

1  tzz-  I  cup  sugar,  1-2  cup  of  butter. 
I  lemon,  I  tablespoonful  of  cornstarch, 
I  pt  boiling  water.  Beat  tf^f^  and 
sugar  until  light  Add  grated  rind 
and  juice  of  lemon,  beat,  then  add 
cornstarch  and  butter  and  stir  well 
together,  pour  on  boiling  water  and 
cook  ten  minutes  (stirring  all  the  time.) 

My  boys  often  have  trouble  with 
rusty  nails  running  in  their  feet. 
Please  give  me  a  remedy. — Mary  S. 

Apply  turpentine  immediately;  after 
which  bind  on  rancid  bacon  or  tobac- 
co which  has  been  soaked  in  water 
or  carbolized  salve.  If  the  member 
become  swollen  bathe  frequently  with 
hot  water  to  which  has  been  added  a 
few  drops  of  carbolic  acid;  or  bathe 
with  hot  alcohol  after  which  apply 
the  bacon  or  tobacco.  To  heat  al- 
cohol put  bottle  containing  alcohol  in 
pan  of  hot  water,  or  heat  plate  and 
pour  alcohol  on.  Never  use  near  a  fire 
as  it  ignites  very  quickly.  Alwavs 
keep  carbolic  acid  from  reach  of  chil- 
dren. 
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Economy  of  Time. 

Lillie  M.  Bergen* 


"Lost,  yesterday,  somewhere  between 
sunrise  and  sunset,  two  golden  hours, 
each  set  with  sixty  diamond  minutes.  No 
reward  is  oflFered,  for  they  are  gone  for- 
ever."—//oracr  Mann, 

One  of  the  most  important  les- 
sons to  be  learned  in  life  is  the  art 
of  economizing  time.  But  we 
young  people  seldom  take  any  no- 
tice of  this  lesson  until  we  have 
squandered  much  of  our  time. 

If  we  allow  habits  of  indolence, 
listlessness,  and  procrastination  to 
grow  and  become  firmly  fixed  in 
our  minds  during  our  youth,  the 
seed-time  of  our  lives,  when  we  be- 
come old  we  can  not  reap  a  fruit- 
ful harvest,  because  we  have  been 
idle.  If  we  then  try  to  shake  off 
our  bad  habits,  we  will  find  they 
have  become  so  firmly  fixed  that  it 
will  take  years  to  rid  ourselves  of 
them. 

It  is  true  we  very  often  recover 
things  that  have  been  lost.  For 
example,  lost  wealth  can  be  re- 
placed by  industry ;  lost  knowledge, 
by  study;  lost  health,  by  temper- 
ance and  'medical  treatment ;  but 
lost  time  is  gone  forever. 

In  the  long  list  of  excuses  we 
make  for  the  neglect  of  duty  there 
is  none  that  is  heard  oftener,  or 
which  is  founded  on  greater  self- 
delusion  than  the  want  of  leisure. 
We  are  forever  cheating  ourselves 
by  the  idea  that  we  would  do  this 
or  that  desirable  thing,  "if  we  only 
had  time." 

If  we  were  to  seek  out  the  peo- 


♦Granite    Stake. 


pie  in  our  community  who  have 
done  the  most  good  for  themselves 
and  the  public,  whom  would  we 
find  ?  Would  they  be  those  with  an 
abundance  of  time  and  money,  who 
have  nothing  to  do  but  seek  pleas- 
ure and  spend  money  foolishly? 
No.  They  would  be,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  the  men  who  are  not 
wealthy  in  worldly  goods,  and  who 
are  in  almost  ceaseless  activity  from 
January  to  December.  They  are 
also  the  ones  who  are  always  found 
willing  and  capable  of  doing  a  lit- 
tle more,  and  who  can  be  relied  up- 
on, even  in  their  busiest  seasons, 
with  ten  times  more  assurance  than 
the  idle  men. 

We  know  that  the  more  we  do 
the  more  we  are  able  to  accom- 
plish because  doing  increases  one's 
powers.  It  is  easier  for  the  one 
who  is  always  exerting  himself  to 
exert  his  powers  a  little  more  than 
for  the  person  who  does  nothing  to 
arouse  himself  to  action.  To  test 
this  give  a  busy  man  a  task,  and 
tell  him  to  have  it  finished  in  a  cer- 
tain time,  and  it  will  be  done.  Then 
tell  an  idle  person  to  do  the  same, 
and  give  him  more  time.  Will  it  be 
ready?  No;  for  he  will  most  likely 
postpone  it  until  tomorrow,  next 
week,  and  probably  next  month. 

The  ones  who  do  the  greatest 
things  do  them  not  by  fitful  efforts, 
but  by  steady,  unremitting  toil,  and 
by. turning  every  minute  into  use- 
fulness. For  a  little  done  this  hour 
and  a  little  the  next  hour,  day  by 
day,  and  year  by  year,  brings  much 
to  pass. 
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Let  us  not  complain,  then,  for  zo  Snow,  and  Joseph  F.  Smith.  In 

the  want  of  time  in  which  to  do  reading  of  them  we  find  that  every 

anything,  but    rather    thank    God  moment  was  regarded  as  precious 

that  we  are  not  cursed  with  too  by  them,  and  they  were  ilever  so 

much  leisure,  for  it  proves  to  be  a  happy  as  when  improving  each. 
curse  nine  times  out  of  ten.  Let  us  follow  their  example  and 

Let  us  consider  a  few  of  the  lead-  strive  to  make  use  of  every  minute 

ing  men  of  our  Church.    The  first  especially  in  our  Mutual  Improve- 

and    foremost    is     Joseph    Smith,  ment  work.     If  each  will  do  this 

Study  his  life  and  you  will  find  we  can  soon  make  our  respective 

that  he  was  always  busy  trying  to  wards  second   to   none   in  Mutual 

do  good.    The  same  is  true  of  his  work,  and  the  Lord  will  reward  us 

successors,    Brigham  Young,  John  openly  for  it 
Taylor,  Wilford  Woodruff,  Loren- 


The  Old  Master  of  the  Violin. 

Gladys  Stewart. 

The  fire  light  played  with  his  snowy  hair, 

And  brightened  the  features  that  once  were  fair; 

As  sadly  he  gazed  at  his  fingers  thin, 

Thinking  of  youth  and  his  violin. 

Stepping  softly  across  the  floor, 

He  carelessly  opened  an  inner  door. 

And  vaguely  smiling  turned  within. 

And  held  in  one  hand  his  violin. 

With  a  piece  of  chamois,  he  rubbed  it  bright. 

Holding  it  up  in  the  dim  firelight ; 

Then  slowly  placing  it  under  his  chin, 

He  drew  loved  tones  from  his  violin. 

He  lifted  his  eyes  toward  the  ceiling  bare, 

And  seemed  to  catch  through  the  vibrant  air, 

The  sound  of  a  voice,  distinct  and  sweet. 

Out  of  the  depths  that  were  dark  and  deep. 

With  low  and  tender  lingering  stroke. 

The  spell-bound  silence  then  he  broke. 

Tears  stole  softly  down  his  cheek, 

His  fingers  quivered,  his  hand  was  weak. 

It  trembled  and  fell  on  the  mystic  string, 

And  clear,  though  softly,  his  voice  joined  in. 

Dreamily,  borne  on  the  April  breeze, 

And  melting  away  in  some  briny  seas, 

His  music  thrilled  him  through  and  through. 

And  his  once  bright  eyes  now  filled  with  dew. 

Then  sadly  thinking  of  days  gone  by 

He  breathed  through  the  cadence  a  stifled  sigh. 

And  slowly — he  ceased,  his  eyes  grew  dim, 

And  he  laid  down  forever  his  violin. 
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Domestic  Science. 


Blanche  Caine. 


PUIXDIMG   SAUCES. 


Various  sauces  may  be  served  at 
different  times  with  the  same  pudding, 
a  new  sauce  often  affording  a  pleas- 
ing change  in   the  dessert. 

Liquid  Sauce  with  Variations, 

Grate  the  rind  of  an  orange  or  lemon 
and  squeeze  the  juice  over  it.  In 
a  saucepan,  mix  1  cup  sugar  with: 

4  tablespoons  flour  or 

2  tablespoons  cornstarch. 
Pour  in  1  pint  boiling  water,  and 
cook  from  Ave  to  ten  minutes  till 
thick  and  nearly  clear,  stirring  con- 
stantly. Add  2  tablespoons  butter  and 
the  orange  and  strain. 

This  sauce  will  keep  for  several 
days  and  may  be  reheated. 

The  yolk  of  one  or  more  eggs  may 
be  blended  with  the  sauce  just  before 
straining,  and  the  stiff  whites  folded  in 
after.  Other  fruit  juices  may  take  the 
place  of  part  of  the  liquid. 

Vanilla  may  be  used  as  the  flavor- 
ing. 

Fruit  Sauce. 

Blend  ^cup  butter,  and  1  cup  sug- 
ar, and  gradually  work  in  i^  cup  jelly 
or  thick  fruit  juice. 

Chill  and  serve. 

Chocolate  Sauce  I. 

Melt  1  oz.  chocolate  in  5^  cup  wat- 
er; add  1  cup  sugar  and  when  boil- 
ing pour  over  ^  cup  thick  cream, 
plain  or  whipped,  and  serve  at  once. 

Nice  sauce  for  "Plain  Bread  Pud- 
ding." 

Chocolate  Sauce  II. 

2  cups  milk. 

U/i  tablespoons  cornstarch. 
2  squares  (2  oz.)  chocolate. 
4  tablespoons  powered  sugar. 
2  tablespoons  hot  water. 
2  eggs. 

2-3  cup   powdered   sugar. 
1  teaspoon  vanilla. 
Scald   one    and    three-fourths     cup 
tnilk,  add  cornstarch  diluted  with  re- 


maining milk,  and  cook  eight  minutes 
in  double  boiler;  melt  chocolate  over 
hot  water,  add  four  teaspoon  sugar 
and  hot  water,  stir  until  smooth,  then 
add  to  cooked  mixture;  beat  whites 
of  eggs  until  stiff,  add  gradually  pow- 
dered sugar  and  continue  beating, 
then  add  unbeaten  yolks,  stir  into 
cooked  mixture;  cook  one  minute,  add 
vanilla,   and   cool   before   serving. 

May  be  used  either  hot  or  cold  as 
a  sauce  for  "Plain   Ice   Cream." 

Hard  Sauce. 

1-3  cup  butter. 
1   cup  powdered  sugar. 
1-3  teaspoon  lemon  extract. 
2-3  teaspoon  vanilla  extract. 
Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar  grad- 
ually, and  flavoring. 

Snow  Drift  Sauce. 

l^  cup  butter. 

1  cup  powdered  sugar. 

1  egg  white. 

14,  grated  nutmeg. 

Slightly  warm  butter  and  stir 
creamy.  Add  sugar  and  work  white 
and  smooth.  Beat  egg  white  and 
work  in,  pile  on  glass  dish  and  grate 
nutmeg  over.    Set  away  to  harden. 

Nice  for  "chocolate"  or  "spiced" 
bread    pudding. 

Molasses  Sauce. 

Scald  1  cup  molasses  with  2  table- 
spoons butter,  and  1  tablespoon  vine- 
gar. 

Serve  hot   with  apple  dumplings. 

Spiced  Sauce. 

2  tablespoons  flour. 
2  tablespoons  sugar. 

14  teaspoon  mixed  spice  (or  more 
according  to  taste). 

l^^  cups  boiling  water. 

Speck    salt. 

Mix  flour,  sugar,  and  spices.  Add 
boiling  water,  and  cook  well  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes.  May  add  a  little 
butter. 
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FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  M.  L  A.  CONFERENCE. 

It  is  expected  that  the  annual  M.  I. 
A.  conference  will  be  held  in  Salt 
Lake  City  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
June  5th  and  6th,  also  that  the  Church 
Schools  and  Religion  Classes  will  hold 
their  institute  immediately  following 
said  dates.  However  the  call  will 
be  issued  later. 

TRAVEUNG   LIBRARY. 

The  Traveling  Library  committee 
specially  request  that  each  stake  shall 
have  a  representative  at  the  June  con- 
ference fully  acquainted  with  the  trav- 
eling library  condition.  They  hope  to 
present  a  new  list  of  books  and  to  be 
able  to  meet  any  special  needs. 

AGE  FOR   MEMBERSHIP. 

The  age  at  which  girls  are  entitled' 
to  membership  in  the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A. 
is  fourteen.  Prior  to  that  time  they 
should  be  members  of  the  Primary 
Association.  In  some  cases  when  they 
specially  desire  to  attend  earlier  they 
are  allowed  to  do  so,  but  are  not  al- 
lowed to  be  enrolled  until  they  attain 
that  age. 

VOTING  IN   MEMBERS. 

When  a  girl  is  first  eligible  to  join 
an  association,  either  by  attaining  the 
proper  age,  or  by  moving  into  the 
ward,  her  name  should  be  presented, 
and  accepted  by  the  members.  This 
plan  was  decided  upon  several  years 
ago  and  is  generally  carried  out.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  vote  in  the  mem- 
bers annually;  having  once  been  made 
a  member  the  girl  continues  as  such 
until  there  is  a  reason  for  her  with- 
drawal. 


Bear  River  Stake. 

Bear  River  Stake  was  organized  out 
of  portions  of  Malad  and  Box  Elder 
Stakes.  It  comprises  ten  wards, — Gar- 
land, Riverside,  Fielding,  Plymouth, 
Beaver,  Ellwood,  Deweyville,  Both- 
well,  Thatcher,  East  Garland. 


President — Rose  B.  Vanfleet. 
First  Counselor — Celia  M.  Grover. 
Second  Counselor — Essie  E.  Foulger. 
Secretary— La  Von  G.  Smith. 
Treasurer— Hilda  I.  Nordquist. 
Chorister — Clara  Mowery. 
Organist— Olive  Hall. 
Librarian — Pearl  Foulger. 
Aids— Celestia  C.  Hunsaker. 

Sarah  T  Hansen. 

Minta  Gam. 

Meda  Johnson. 


REORGA  NIZATIONS. 

Weber  Stake,  Dec.  23,  1908, 

President— Aggie    Herrick    Stevens. 

First  Counselor — Martha  B.  Coolcy. 

Second  Counselor — Amelia  Flygare. 

Secretary— Nelle  Fowler. 

Treasurer — Rachael  Middleton. 

Chorister — Florence  Poulter. 

Organist— Myrtle  Moulding. 

Librarian — Eva  Brown. 

Class  Teachers: 

Senior  Department— Lucile  Wallace, 
Florence  Stevens,  Bertha  Stone,  Pearl 
McFarland. 

Junior  Department — Margaret  Clark. 
Belva  Woodmansee. 

Beaver,  January  77,  igo^. 

President— Mrs.  Alma  McGregor. 
First  Counselor — Miss  Amelia  Dean. 
Second        Counselor — Miss       Alice 

White. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer— Mrs.  Mae 

Crosby  White. 


RECORD  DAY. 

The  annual  instructions  sent  out  by 
the  Church  call  attention  to  the  Rec- 
ord Day  established  in  1901,  by  the 
First  Presidency  and  Apostles.  This 
day  is  said  to  be  appointed  on  the 
same  dates  as  the  respective  stak^  and 
ward  conferences  are  held. 

We  would  remind  our  secretaries 
and  treasurers  to  have  their  records  in 
order  and  present  them  for  examina- 
tion at  this  time, — the  stake  records  at 
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the  stake  conference  and    the     ward  It  was  their  duty  to  be  on  hand  early 
records  at  the  ward  conference.  to   stand  at   the   door  and   make   all 
cTTni^TTCTTrkXTc?-  who  Came  welcome,  indicating:  where 
SUGGESTIONS:  j^  ^^^  ^^gj^^j  they  should  sit     They 
ON  AWAKENING  INTEREST.  wcre  givcn  instructions  to  care  par- 
One   ward    president,  who   had    a  ticularly  for  strangers,  finding  out  if 
number  of  gfirls  that  took  no  particu-  they  were  new  comers  to  the  ward, 
lar  part  or  interest   in  the  meetings  and  if  so  offering  to     present    their 
formed  a   reception  committee.     She  names  for  membership; or  if  they  were 
appointed  four  (it  was  a  large  asso-  representatives  from  Stake  or  General 
elation),  choosing  some  girls  of  the  Boards  or  other  organizations,  giving 
kind  mentioned  and  some  who  were  the  proper  introduction  to  the  presid- 
active  workers.  They  were  appointed  for  ing  officers.    The  plan  was  very  suc- 
one  month,  when  another  set  was  called,  cessful. 


Resurgam. 

Florence  L.  Lancaster. 

Sweet,  pale  primroses  in  the  woods 
Gleam  faint  from  yet  unopened  buds, — 
Lo!  the  signal-stars  of  Spring! 
Finches  vibrant  pipe  their  love. 
Soft  the  echoes  of  the  dove 
Thro'  the  pines'  dim  vistas  ring. 

Roused  from  their  dreamless  sleeping, 
Snake  and  Heard  green  are  creeping 
In  wide  wonders  to  rejoice! 
Laving  Winter's  melting  snows. 
Full  and  clear  the  brooklet  flows. 
With  low  laughter-gurgling  voice! 

Strange,  subtle  incense  of  the  ferns 
Steals  up  till  all  my  spirit  yearns 

For  deep  joys  the  soul  may  know. 
Like  a  weeping  Dryad's  cry 
Is  my  hearfs  regretful  cry 
For  a  love  lost  long  ago. 

Bright  sunbeams  lambent  from  above 
Strike  oaks  of  eld  within  the  grove. 

These  with  verdure  fresh  restore. — 
E'en  a  promise  stirring  nigh 
Moulds  the  things  that  buried  lie 

To  Life's  scheme,  renewed  once  more. 

Then  human  soul,  of  breath  divine. 
Let  thy  expectant  spirit  shine 

With  Faith's  light  this  holy  day. 
Let  thy  heart  exultant  sing! 
Join  each  artless  voice  of  spring 
In  a  joyous  Easter  lay! 
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SAiiT  Lake  City, 


April,  1909 


Annie  Taylor  Hyde. 

Annie  Taylor  Hyde,  first  coun- 
selor to  Bathsheba  W.  Smith,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Relief  Society,  died 
Friday,  March  12, 1909,  surrounded 
by  her  husband  and  six  of  her  eight 
children,  two  sons  being  in  foreign 
lands  laboring  as  missionaries. 

Sister  Hyde  was  bom  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  October  21,  1849,  and 
so  knew  by  actual  experience  nnirh 
of  pioneer  history.  She  appreciated 
the  sterling  worth  of  the  men  and 
women  who  endured  so  much  in 
those  early  days.  She  often  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  many  of  their 
children  were  not  worthy  of  their 
parentage,  that  they  were  prone  to 
bask  in  a  father  s  or  mother's  glory 
rather  than  to  shine  because  of  their 
own  worth ;  so  she  again  and  again 
urged  the  young  people  to  make 


the  most  of  their  many  advantages. 
In  order  tiiat  the  descendants  of  the 
pioneers  might  become  acquainted 
and  might  in  a  systematic  way  per- 
petuate their  memory  and  perform 
temple  work.  Sister  Hyde  had  or- 
ganized at  her  home,  April  11,  1901, 
the  society  known  as  the  Daughters 
of  the  Pioneers.  She  was  chosen 
the  first  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  the  title  Founder  General 
was  conferred  upon  her. 

Sister  Hyde  was  a  faithful  tem- 
ple worker  and  an  earnest  supporter 
of  the  Sabbath  School  and  Mutual 
Improvement  work.  She  was  a 
counselor  in  one  of  the  first  wird 
organizations  of  the  Young  Ladies 
Retrenchment  associations  in  1870. 
Many  visitors  to  the  Bureau  of  In- 
formation went  away  impressed 
with  her  earnestness  and  refinement. 

When  eighteen,  she  began  her  Re- 
lief Society  work  by  acting  as  a 
teacher  in  the  14th  ward.  She  rose 
from  position  to  position  in  this 
great  organization  until  she  was 
made  one  of  the  presidency.  So 
thoroughly  familiar  was  she  with 
every  phase  of  the  work  that  she 
was  called  an  encyclopaedia  of  Re- 
lief Society  work.  She  has  visited 
most  of  the  stakes  in  its  interest  urg- 
ing those  under  her  jurisdiction  to 
be  faithful  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  She  was  very  anxious 
that  the  organization  should  con- 
tinue to  advance  and  fulfill  its  high 
destiny. 

All  too  often  women  engaged  m 
public  work  neglect  their  homes  and 
children.  Sister  Hyde  was  not  one 
of  these.  She  was  considered  a  per- 
fect mother  and  home-maker  by 
those  who  knew  her  best,  her  house 
was  beautifully  kept,  her  children 
were  well  trained.  She  was  very 
hospitable,  those  who  entered  her 
home  went  away  feeling  better  for 
having  partaken  of  the  spirit  of 
peace  which  was  found  there  and 
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were  anxious  to  return.  Her  fath- 
er's large  family  were  very  dear 
to  her:  often  did  many  of  his  chil- 
dren gather  under  her  roof.  This 
mother  was  one  with  her  girls,  their 
friends  were  her  friends.  They 
liked  to  visit  her  and  were  delighted 
when  she  accompanied  them  on 
their  little  pleasure  trips.  Many 
sought  her  in  trouble  for  they  felt 
that  she  understood  them.  They  left 
her  door  encouraged  and  strength- 
ened. 
Sister  Hyde  was  fortunate  in  her 


parentage.  President  John  Taylor, 
her  father,  was  noted  as  a  gentle- 
man and  her  mother,  Jane  Balkn- 
tyne,  was  lady-like  in  deportment, 
beautiful  in  character.  Sister  Hyde 
often  told  her  friends  that  she  had 
never  seen  her  mother  perform  an 
unladylike  act  nor  heard  her  say  an 
unkind  word.  Their  beloved  daugh- 
ter, Annie,  too,  possessed  innate  re- 
finement. She  too  was  progressive, 
active,  and  thorough.  She  was  a 
woman  of  infinite  faith,  and  joine.1 
the  Psalmist  in  saying,  "Our  sorl 
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waiteth  for  the  Lord :  He  is  our  help 
and  our  shield. 

"For  our  heart  shall  rejoice  in 
Him  because  we  have  trusted  in  His 
holy  name. 

"Let  thy  mercy,  O  Lord,  be  upon 
us  as  we  hope  itu^ljj^/^ 

When  one  has  lived  a  life  rich  in 
good  deeds  peans  of  joy,  not  requi- 
ems of  mourning; praises  toGod,not 
lamentations  of  despair  should  cele- 
brate the  passing  into  the  great 
beyond.  Relatives  and  friends  feel 
keenly  the  separation,  but  rejoicing 
over  the  guerdon  won  should  ex- 


ceed the  pain  of  parting.  For  the 
righteous,  death  is  swallowed  up  in 
victory,  hence  we  do  not  mourn  the 
demise  of  Annie  Taylor  Hyde.  We 
shall  miss  her,  but  we  are  glad  that 
the  spirit  has  left  the  pain  racked 
body.  The  seeds  she  has  sown,  the 
example  she  has  set  will  live  on. 
She  has  left  her  family  and 
friends  a  rich  heritage.  May  they 
emulate  her  virtues.  She  has  passed 
from  death  unto  life,  from  mortality, 
to  immortality.  Blessed  be  her  mem- 
ory. 


Rest  Sweet  Rest. 


Ruth  May  Fox. 


Lay  our  beloved  down  to  sleep — 

Rest  sweet  rest; 
Angels     shall    comfort    her,    do    not 

weep, 

Rest  sweet  rest, 
Disturb  not  her  dreams,  her  work  is 

done, 
Great  is  her  joy  she  is  not  alone 
Lingering  near  her  Father's  throne — 

Rest    sweet    rest. 


Out  of  darkness  into  the  ligkt — 
Rest  sweet  rest, 

No  more  to  pass  thro*  the  dreary  night, 
Rest  sweet  rest;  [ 

Dimmed  are  the  stars,  and  the  moon- 
light's spell, 

O'er  shadowed  the  sun,  no  tongue  can 
tell    . 

The  wond'rous  glory  where  she  doth 
dwell — 
Rest  sweet  rest. 


Gone   to  lay  earthly  burdens  down — 

Rest  sweet  rest, 
There  to  receive  her  beautiful  crown — 

Rest  sweet  rest; 
Gone  to  the  mansion  so  nobly  earned; 
Gone  to  the  prophets  the  world  hath 

spurned; 
Mounted    the    heights    for   which    she 

yearned — 

Rest  sweet  rest. 
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''WHERE  YOU  WANT  ME." 

Annie  Pike  Greenwood, 

'*  ^ril  go  where  you  want  me  to  go,  dear  Lord,^  " 

Sang  a  maiden  the  old  refrain; 

And  her  life  with  the  song  seemed  in  perfect  accord, 

Yet  her  way  was  a  way  without  pain; 

^ut  soon  her  young  heart  in  its  wretchedness  bled. 

For  the  hopes  of  her  life  were  laid  low; 

''O  Godr  then  she  said,  ''Would  I  were  dead!'' 

''Is  this  where  you  want  me  to  goF'' 

"Pll  go  where  you  want  me  to  go,  dear  Lord,'' 
Years  after  in  anguish  she  sobbed, 
' '  The  rose  that  I  grasped  was  the  blade  of  a  sword— 
"My  life  has  been  cheated  and  robbed/  " 
Her  hand  held  no  longer  the  sword's  burning  blade- 
It  had  bloomed  to  a  rose  like  the  snow! 
"O  God,"  then  she  prayed,  "I  walk  unafraid, 
"I'll go  where  you  want  me  to  go!" 
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Christian  Science  and  the  Emanuel 
Movement. 

Dr.  George  W.  Middleton, 


Christian  Science  and  the  Eman- 
uel Movement  are  but  different 
phases  of  the  same  thing.  The  real 
verity  that  underlies  them  is  the 
power  of  mental  suggestion  to  cure 
diseases. 

Down  through  all  tlie  ages  from 
the  beginning  of  man's  recorded 
experiences  winding  like  a  silver 
thread  through  all  the  religious  cults 
and  social  orders  of  men,  comes  to 
us  the  doctrine  of  mental  healing. 
It  has  assumed  different  fowns,  ac- 
cording to  its  religious  or  social 
background.  It  has  been  the  wit- 
ness of  Divinity  for  the  Delphic  or- 
acle; it  was  the  indicator  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings  when  scrofula 
was  cured  by  the  imperial  touch ;  it 
was  the  fluidic  emanation  from  the 
finger  tips  of  Mesmer;  it  is  the 
proof  positive  to  the  Christian  Sci- 
entist that  disease  is  imagination, 
that  matter  is  a  fallacy,  that  the 
only  thing  in  the  world  is  mind. 

As  an  indicator  of  divine  calling 
it  has  proved  altogether  too  much. 
For  every  cult  or  creed  in  every  age 
invoked  its  aid  to  prove  their  di- 
vinity. From  the  Delphic  Oracle  all 
the  way  down  to  Mrs.  Eddy,  it  has 
borne  the  record  to  all  peoples  that 
certain  individuals  and  the  cults 
that  grew  out  of  them  were  sent  of 
God  to  be  the  spiritual  leaders  of 
the  people. 

But  in  this  rational  age  we  have 
learned  that  there  is  nothing  super- 
natural whatever  in  mental  sugges- 
tion for  the  curing  of  diseases.  It 
proves  absolutely  nothing  more 
than  its  own  existence.  It  is  one 
of  the  great  universal  laws,  like 
gravitation,  and  it  was  our  ignor- 


ance of  it  that  made  its  application 
miraculous,  just  as  the  thunderbolt 
in  ancient  times  was  the  vengeance 
of  Jupiter  hurled  from  Mount 
Olympus  upon  the  head  of  the  of- 
fenders against  the  gods.  Our  ig- 
norance of  this  great  law  I  have 
said  deliberately,  and  I  will  add,  our 
indifference,  has  made  possible  the 
growth  and  spread  of  Christian  Sci- 
ence and  the  Emanuel  Movement. 
The  medical  profession  have  scoffed 
at  mental  suggestion  as  a  thera- 
peutic agent,  while  the  sectarian 
clergy  have  classed  it  among  the 
miracles  and  affirmed  that  the  age  of 
miracles  is  a  thing  of  the  dim  dis- 
tant past.  But  the  demand  of  suf- 
fering humanity  for  S)rmpathy  and 
relief  has  been  urgent  and  constant, 
and  Mrs.  Eddy,  whether  by  chance 
or  design,  supplied  just  that  sym- 
pathy and  confidence  that  all  the 
world  was  looking  for.  After  the 
days  of  Mesmer  with  his  animal 
magnetism  and  fluidic  emanation 
theory,  many  speculators  arose,  and 
made  attempts  to  explain  the  psy- 
chological phenomena  known  as 
Mesmerism.  Braid  of  England  was 
one  of  the  first  to  reach  the  gener- 
alization that  the  thing  is  nothing 
more  than  mental  suggestion,  and 
the  power  of  one  mind  over  another. 
Quimby,  a  man  not  of  letters  but  of 
some  degree  of  intelligence,  was  the 
tutor  of  Mrs.  Eddy,  and  it  was  from 
his  speculations  that  she  developed 
her  theory.  He  could  see  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  idea  that  Mesmerism  re- 
sulted from  fluidic  emanations,  as 
was  taught  by  the  first  hypnotists. 
He  hit  upon  the  right  explanation, 
that  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  men- 
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lal  suggestion  and  wa»  as  truly  a 
psychological  process  as  sleep  and 
all  other  psychological  phenomena. 
He  took  the  position  that  since  dis- 
ease can  be  suggested  away,  it  is 
•  really  a  thing  only  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  if  we  could  only  get  away 
from  the  traditional  idea  of  sick- 
ness we  would  cease  to  be  sick. 
Xow.  this  is  really  the  truth  when 
it  pertains  to  purely  functional  dis- 
eases. When  the  great  calamity  of 
three  years  ago  came  to  San  Fran- 
cisco there  were  scores  of  bedridden 
neurotics  who  discovered  of  a  sud- 
den that  they  were  not  sick  at  all, 
and  took  up  their  beds  and  ran.  A 
number  of  years  ago  I  knew  a  case 
in  the  London  Hospital  of  a  man 
who  imagined  he  had  swallowed  his 
false  teeth.  He  came  in  from  a  sub- 
urban town  in  great  haste,  appar- 
ently suffering  tortures  from  the 
supposed  foreign  body  in  his  throat. 
He  urged  an  immediate  operation, 
for  fear  the  teeth  would  get  too 
low  down  for  extraction.  The  sur- 
geon on  duty  took  him  in  and  made 
an  opening  in  his  neck  and  hunted 
everywhere,  but  was  unable  to  lo- 
cate the  teeth.  The  man  was  taken 
to  the  ward,  and  about  an  hour  later 
the  lightning  express  brought  the 
wife  in,  who  came  breathless  to  tell 
them  not  to  do  the  operation  for  she 
had  found  the  false  teeth  in  the  bed. 
The  world  is  full  of  introspective 
people,  who  turn  the  processes  of 
their  minds  from  the  world  of  beau- 
ty and  interest  without,  to  the  con- 
templation of  their  own  body  with- 
in. Fond  mothers  are  doting  on 
neurotic  daughters  and  magnifying 
every  little  ache  and  pain  in  their 
uiinds,  until  their  own  imagination 
makes  invalids  of  them 

It  is  with  this  class  of  people  that 
Christian  Science  has. wrought  its 
niiraculous  cures.  And  even  with 
^he  subject  of  real,  organic  disease, 
the  hopeful  attitude  of  mind  grQW-  : 


ing  out  of  their  belief  is  a  great  fac- 
tor of  help  in  the  cure.  But  the 
great  mistake  of  Christian  Scien- 
tists has  been  their  failure  to  distin- 
guish between  functional  and  or- 
ganic diseases.  They  have  brought 
themselves  into  disrepute  by  at- 
tempting to  treat  diphtheria,  and 
diseases  of  that  kind,  in  which  sug- 
gestion can  play  only  a  very  minor 
role.  Furthermore,  the  vagaries 
that  grew  out  of  their  speculations 
about  mind  and  matter  are  absurd. 
To  begin  with  the  postulate  that 
there  are  imaginary  diseases,  and 
carry  it  to  the  extent  of  believing 
that  everything  in  this  universe  is 
imagination,  that  there  is^  no  such 
thing  asinatter  or  force  is  an  hyper- 
bole of  thought  that  can  find  no 
justification  in  sane  minds  which 
are  open  for  the  truth. 

It  was  to  accomplish  all  the  ben- 
efits of  mental  suggestion  and  elim- 
inate all  the  vagaries  of  thought 
and  abuses  of  Christian  Science 
that  the  Emanuel  Movement  was  in- 
augurated. Doctor  Worcester,  its 
founder,  saw  the  great  need  of 
reaching  that  great  class  of  intro- 
spective self-condemned  people 
whom  neither  clergy  nor  physicians 
were  reaching;  the  class  who  need 
sympathy  and  suggestion  of  health. 
To  the  end  that  this  class  might  be 
reached  effectually  and  systematic- 
ally, this  philanthropic  clergyman 
took  up  the  study  of  hypnotism  and 
mental  suggestion  from  the  scien- 
tific standpoint.  Recognizing  the 
advantage  of  co-operation  with  the 
medical  profession,  he  began  at 
once  the  method  of  having  all  his 
cases  properly  diagnosed  by  com- 
petent physicians,  and  selected  ac- 
cording to  their  ailment.  All  pa- 
tients suffering  from  real  organic 
diseases  are  excluded  as  unsuitable 
for  the  wor-k.  '  This  restriction  re- 
n)oved  :at  once'  iTJOSt  of  the  diffi- 
cultly -that  hxid  beset  the  Christian 
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Scientist,   and   brought   them   into 
such  bad  repute. 

From  a  humble  beginning  this 
movement  has  reached  out  from 
Boston  in  every  direction,  and  em- 
braces thousands  among  its  benefi- 
ciaries, and  the  end  is  not  yet. 
Slowly  and  with  reluctance,  'the 
medical  profession  is  waking  up  to 
the  great  truth  of  mental  healing, 
and  educated  people  everywhere  are 
looking  on  it,  not  as  a  thing  to  be 
scoffed  at,  but  to  be  wisely  and  intel- 
ligently appropriated.  The  Eman- 
uel people  are  laying  themselves  out 
not  only  to  supply  the  demand  for 
mental  healing  in  an  intelligent 
manner, .but  they  are  attempting 
other  problems  of  sanitatton  oh  a 
large  scale.  Their  campaign 
against  tuberculosis  is  very  fruitful 
of  results.  Ten  years  ago  we  classed 
the  great  white  plague  among  the 
incurable  diseases.  We  dosed  tu- 
bercular people  with  creosote  and 
other  foolish  things  in  the  vain  hope 
of  doing  something.  But  we  have 
learned  that  the  one  and  only  medi- 


cine for  tuberculosis  is  fresh  air, 
and  most  of  the  early  cases  will  re- 
cover if  they  get  this  commodity  in 
sufficient  quantity.  To  supply  cheap 
and  efficient  means  of  outdoor  liv- 
ing is  the  problem  for  reaching  the 
tubercular  poor,  and  the  Emanuel 
people  are  organizing  to  do  this 
thing  on  a  large  scale,  and  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  lives  will  be  res- 
cued by  their  philanthropic  work. 

With  Christian  Science  and  the 
Emanuel  Movement,  it  would  not 
be  profitable  to  go  into  the  details 
of  their  methods.  When  we  make 
the  generalization  of  the  great  un- 
derlying truth  that  is  at  their  found- 
ation, we  have  discovered  all  that 
it  is  necessary  to  know  about  them. 
Our  mental  attitude  toward  these 
cults,  as  toward  all  the  world 
should  be  one  of  open  inquiry  for 
whatever  they  have  that  is  true  and 
helpful.  Of  their  follies  and  fal- 
lacies we  need  not  trouble  ourselves, 
prrors  are  no  part  of  the  quest  of 
minds  wholly  open  for  the  truth. 


Be  Silent  Then. 

Clarissa  Beesley. 

Does  passion  o'er  thy  spirit  wildly  sweep? 
Do  angry  words,  unbidden,  upward  leap? 
O  wait,  let  self-control  its  guarding  keep, 
Be  silent  then. 

Art  thou,  thy  motives  pure,  misunderstood  ? 
Does  bitterness  engulf  thee  like  a  flood  ? 
O  wait  until  some  brighter,  happier  mood, ' 
Be  silent  then. 


When  all  seems  dark,  and  dreary  are  the  skies, 
And  jarring  discords  in  thy  soul  arise, 
O,  close  thy  lips,  lift  upward  then  thine  eyes. 
In  silent  prayer. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


The  next  morning  he  carefully 
avoided  John  and  his  preaching.  He 
could  not  bear  to  hear  his  denuncia- 
tion of  the  unworthy,  because  he 
could  not  help  applying  it  to  him- 
self. He  felt  that  on  account  of  the 
sin  he  had  intended  and  the  ambi- 
tion he  had  fostered,  he  was  among 
the  most  evil  of  his  people. 

An  unwonted  stir  in  the  company 
to  which  the  maiden  belonged  made 
him  think  they  were  intending  to  go 
at  once  to  Jerusalem.  Striding  rest- 
lessly up  and  down,  while  he  gave 
rein  to  his  tumultuous  thoughts,  he 
at  length  decided  to  ask  permission 
to  accompany  them  to  the  place 
where  his  road  branched  from 
theirs.  He  could  not  explain  it  even 
to  himself,  but  he  felt  an  irresistible 
desire  to  be  near  the  girl ;  to  enjoy 
the  subtle  attraction  of  her  presence, 
and  he  knew  that  to  comply  with. the 
wishes  of  Herodias,by  bringing  John 
into  her  presence,  would  be  impos- 
sible. Therefore  not  even  duty  re- 
quired him  to  remain  longer  by  the 
Jordan. 

He  sought  the  maiden's  father. 
Introducing  himself  as  one  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  at  present  in  the 
service  of  Herod,  he  frankly  asked 
if  he  might  accompany  the  party. 
\s  he  made  the  request,  the  girl 
caught  his  words  and  looked  at  him. 
A  thrill  shot  through  him  as  her 
eves  were  lifted ;  and  seeing  his  face 
she  flushed  slightly  and  turned 
away. 

**Ruth,"  said  her  father,  "the 
young  man  desires  to  accompany 
us.  Thou  art  the  only  woman  of 
the  company  besides  the  slaves,  and 


shouldst  choose  thy  traveling  com- 
panions.   Shall  he  go  with  us?" 

"Thy  will  is  mine,  father,'*  she 
answered,  turning  around  and 
glancing  demurely  at  the  young 
man.  "H  thou  and  he  wish,  I  shall 
not  oppose.'' 

"Thou  art  welcome,  son,"  said 
the  old  man.  "We  start  within  the 
hour."  With  a  lingering  look  at 
the  girl,  who  was  busy  with  her 
preparations,  Joseph  turned  away. 
Attending  to  his  horse,  and  taking 
some  food  himself,  he  made  ready 
and  joined  the  party  just  as  the 
journey  was  commenced. 

After  traveling  for  three  hours 
they  encamped  for  the  noon-time  by 
a  spring  under  a  group  of  branch- 
ing oak  trees.  With  true  oriental 
hospitality  they  urged  the  young 
man  to  take  refreshment  with  them. 
As  the  maiden  busied  herself  help- 
ing the  slaves  prepare  the  repast, 
Joseph's  eyes  followed  her,  and  ev- 
ery movement,  every  glance  of  the 
eye  seemed  to  him  a  poem  of  love 
and  duty. 

The  meal  of  fruits  and  nuts  and 
dainty  sweet-meats  was  spread  on 
fine  Damascus  linen  in  the  refresh- 
ing shade  of  the  trees.  The  host 
lifted  his  wine  cup  to  his  lips  and 
graciously  proposed  the  health  of 
their  guest.  Joseph  responded  with 
a  feeling  acknowledgment  of  the 
hospitality,  and  the  repast  com- 
menced. As  the  maiden  refilled  his 
goblet,  Joseph  raised  it  in  his  hand 
and  said,  in  a  reverential  tone,  "Thy 
health,  fair  one."  The  tell-tale  flush 
again  overspread  her  face,  as  she 
thanked  him. 

Lender  such  circumstances,  con- 
versation lagged.     It  was  no  time 
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for  commonplaces,  and  the  occas- 
ional observations  of  the  men  of 
the  party  failed  to  develop  into  a 
train  of  conversation.  Yet  their 
thoughts  were  busy.  And  amid 
their  reflections  and  emotions,  there 
went  a  strain  of  reverential  awe  for 
the  strong,  commanding,  pathetic 
figure  they  had  left  in  his  great  sol- 
itude by  the  river  side.  John  had 
made  more  of  an  impress  on  that 
little  group  than  even  he  had  hoped. 
When  the  repast  ended  they  de- 
cided to  spend  the  warm  afternoon 
resting,  and  after  another  light  re- 
freshment to  travel  in  the  twilight 
and  moonlight.  About  the  middle 
of  the  first  watch  they  resumed 
their  journey. 

They  had  now  commenced  to  as- 
cend the  low  and  gradual  hills 
forming  the  western  ridge  of  the 
Jordan  valley,  and  leading  to  the 
mountainous  country  of  Judea.  The 
^oad,  which  had  previously  been 
straight  and  level,  now  began  to 
wind  in  and  out  among  the  foot- 
hills, and  every  advance  revealed  a 
new  element  of  attractive  scenery 
and  romantic  interest. 

Suddenly  the  palfrey  on  which 
the  maiden  rode  became  frightened 
at  a  strange  object  lying  at  the 
roadside  in  the  brilliant  moonlight. 
Instantly  a  delirium  seized  it.  Tak- 
ing the  bit  between  its  teeth,  it 
sprang  forward  and  rushed  at  a  mad 
pace  along  the  road.  In  vain  she 
called  to  it  in  soothing  tones,  and 
drew  on  the  reins  with  all  her 
strength.  She  was  powerless  to  stop 
the  beast  or  direct  its  course. 

For  half  a  mile  the  road  was 
level  and  safe.  Beyond  this  there 
was  a  sudden  turn,  where  the  road 
swerved  around  a  precipice  whose 
vertical  side  fell  sheer  a  hundred 
fett  into  the  foaming  torrent  be- 
low. Joseph  knew  that  road.  He 
had  frequently  traveled  it.  He  knew 
of  the  dark  cliff,  and  foresaw  the 


fatal  plunge  which  seemed  inevit- 
able. Giving  his  horse  the  goad,  he 
sprang  after  the  flying  palfrey.  It 
was  a  race  in  which  the  superior 
speed  of  the  horse  and  the  despera- 
tion of  its  rider  were  matched 
against  the  advantage  of  a  few  rods' 
start. 

The  half  mile  had  been  almost 
covered  by  the  panic-stricken  ani- 
mal before  Joseph's  horse  was 
abreast.  Taking  care  to  gain  the 
inside  of  the  curve,  he  rode  close 
enough  to  the  maiden's  horse  to 
reach  around  her  with  his  arm. 
Instantly  he  leaned  far  over  and 
seized  her  about  the  waist.  With 
marvelous  strength  and  skill — a 
skill  he  had  acquired  by  his  serv- 
ice as  a  Roman  officer— he  drew 
her  from  the  palfrey.  Checking  the 
speed  of  his  horse,  with  a  skilful 
movement  of  his  body  and  a  tight- 
ening of  the  rein  he  drew  him  from 
the  dangerous  verge.  Unable  to 
overcome  its  wild  momentum,  the 
maiden's  horse  darted  over  the 
brink  and  was  dashed  to  pieces  on 
the  rugged  rocks  below. 

As  Joseph  drew  the  damsel  to 
his  own  horse,  and  his  arm  tight- 
ened about  her  waist,  her  head  fell 
on  his  shoulder.  For  one  brief  mo- 
ment she  was  conscious.  She  gazed 
into  his  face  with  such  a  look  of 
gratitude  and  implicit  trust,  that  his 
heart  leaped  in  his  bosom;  and  a 
new  light,  the  full  light  of  pure  and 
heavenly  love,  illuminated  his  soul. 
Bearing  her  in  his  arms  to  her  fath- 
er, he  gave  her  into  the  care  of  her 
attendants.  While  they  restored 
her  to  consciousness,  her  father 
loaded  him  with  praise  and  grati- 
tude. 

And  all  the  while  the  young 
man's  thoughts  were  busy.  Mem- 
ory took  him  to  his  mother's  side. 
He  saw  again  the  pure,  spiritual 
face,  that  had  smiled  oi»  him  in  his 
infancy  while  she  taught  him  the 
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lime  yet  simple  faith.  Then  he 
thought  of  the  scene  on  the  house- 
top, where  he  had  told  this  same 
story  to  a  woman  so  different,  so 
worldly,  so  full  of  attractive  wiles. 
Then,  like  a  flash,  his  mind  rested 
upon  the  scene  through  which  he 
had  just  passed.  And  everything 
between  his  childhood  and  the  pres- 
ent seemed  a  blank.  He  could  cou- 
ple his  mother  only  with  the  woman 
he  had  just  rescued.  The  same  mod- 
est grace,  the  same  pure  love,  the 
same  quiet,  gentle  dignity,  the  same 
spirituality  shone  in  the  girl's  face 
that  had  illumined  the  face  of  his 
mother.  And  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  momentary  glance  of  the  maid- 
en as  she  fell  into  unconsciousness 
was  the  reflection  of  the  fond  look 
his  mother  bent  on  him  as  she  died. 

For  the  love  of  a  sensual  woman, 
for  the  glory  of  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world,  even  for  his  life,  he 
could  not  then  have  given  a  thought 
of  devotion  to  that  other  woman 
who  waited  for  him  within  the  gates 
of  Herod's  palace.  As  these 
thoughts  crowded  upon  him,  the 
maiden,  restored  to  consciousness 
and  none  the  worse  for  her  narrow 
escape,  came  to  him  to  add  her 
thanks. 

"I  owe  my  life  to  thee,"  she  said, 
with  gentle  dignity. 

"I  am  proud  to  have  rendered  the 
service,"  he  answered. 

With  her  hand  in  his  he  gazed 
for  a  few  moments  into  her  face; 
and  her  drooping  eyes  and  gentle 
blushes  told  that  she  knew  the 
meaning  of  his  gaze. 

As  the  girl  was  weak  from  her 
experience,  she  preferred  not  to  ride 
farther  that  night,  and  the  camp 
was  made  near  the  running  stream 
that  had  nearly  been  the  maidens 
grave.  And  the  rushing  waters 
soothed  to  sweet  slumber  the  weary 
but  happy  travelers. 


ing  day,  Joseph  led  Ruth  a  few 
paces  from  the  camp,  and  as  they 
walked  they  conversed  in  low  tones. 

"Thy  service  is  to  Herod,  is  it 
not?"  she  asked. 

**It  is,"  he  answered.  "But  it  is  a 
service  of  the  lip,  foot,  and  hand, 
not  of  the  heart." 

"But  his  rewards  to  those  who 
serve  him  well  are  great?"  she  con- 
tinued. 

He  wondered  what  might  be  the 
purpose  of  her  questioning,  and  as 
he  answered  he  looked  searchingly 
at  her  face.  "His  rewards  are 
great,"  he  said.  "But  they  are 
measured  in  terms  of  the  cruelty 
and  exaction  our  people  have  suf- 
fered from  the  Romans  since  first 
we  came  under  their  sway.  With 
them  it  is  either  to  oppress  or  to  be 
oppressed.  If  as  one  of  the  captive 
race  I  achieve  authority  by  loyal 
service,  I  am  rewarded  by  being 
made  the  ruler  of  a  province  where 
I  must  practice  on  others  the  tyran- 
ny from  which  I  have  just  escaped. 
Rome  is  like  a  chariot  of  iron.  He 
who  is  not  beneath  the  wheels  must 
be  above,  pressing  it  down  upon 
another  hapless  victim.  I  must 
either  crush  or  be  crushed." 

Tears  were  in  her  eyes  as  she 
listened  to  his  passionate  words. 
"And  has  Judah  fallen  so  low  that 
he  must  choose  between  baseness 
and  slavery?"  she  asked. 

"Even  so,''  he  answered. 

"Is  there  no  redress  ?" 

"I  know  of  none,"  he  said,  de- 
jectedly. 

"Hast  thou  thought,"  said  she, 
and  her  words  were  soft  and  plead- 
ing, yet  freighted  with  a  wisdom 
that  startled  and  surprised  him. 
"Hast  thou  thought  that  there  may 
be  another  measure  of  Judah's  mis- 
sion and  greatness,  besides  the 
earthly  one  of  wealth  and  temporal 
power  ?    Is  there  not  other  work  for 
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the  chosen  seed  ?  Even  while  bow- 
ing to  the  yoke  of  Rome,  may  we 
not  achieve  a  destiny  higher  and 
more  lasting  than  earthly  pomp  and 
wealth?" 

As  he  turned  to  look  at  her,  he 
perceived  again  the  spiritual  power 
he  had  marked  in  John  the  Baptist, 
but  had  scarcely  understood.  The 
maiden  interpreted  it  to  him.  He 
could  not  but  regard  her  as  the  liv- 
ing illustration  of  the  words  of  the 
great  preacher.  She  divined  his 
thoughts,  and  smiled,  partly  in 
love,  partly  in  pity.  "O  son  of  Ju- 
dah,"  she  said,  "let  thine  eye  be  lift- 
ed above  the  heights  to  which  Rome 
has  climbed,  and  the  place  our  fath- 
ers held  in  the  golden  days  of  Ju- 
dah's  power.  For  verily  there  is 
greater  glory  yet  to  be  gained  in  the 
rooting  out  of  violence  and  evil  and 
the  planting  of  good  and  gentleness. 
Aimest  thou  at  the  temporal  power 
that  will  make  Judah  a  rival  to 
Caesar?  It  is  impossible.  So  long 
as  the  iron  empire  remains  entire,  so 
long  will  it  brook  no  rival ;  so  long 
will  it  ruthlessly  crush  all  opposing 
powers.  For  how  can  the  seed  be 
planted  on  unyielding  ground  ?  The 
iron  must  first  be  broken  up  and 
clay  intermingled.  Wait  till  God's 
due  time  shall  come  to  establish  Is- 
rael in  power.  Then  shall  he  have 
no  rival ;  for  the  kingdom  given  to 
him  shall  fill  the  earth." 

Wonderingly  he  listened.  Such 
discourse  he  had  not  heard  even 
from  the  wisest  of  his  countrymen. 
But  he  had  one  question  to  ask: 
"And  while  we  wait,  what  shall  we 
do?" 

"What  all  must  do  who  await  tlie 
will  of  Jehovah,"  she  answered 
simply.    "We  must  trust  in  him." 

And  now  he  understood  the  mes- 
sage of  John.  She  had  made  it 
plain.  He  knew  why  John  had  re- 
fused to  parley  with  him  as  to  serv- 
ice and  reward.    It  was  a  devotion 


that  could  not  be  interpreted  or  re- 
quited in  terms  of  earthliness.  The 
allegiance  John  demanded  was  un- 
selfish, humble,  meek,  and  yet 
strong  and  true  even  unto  death.  A 
service  to  be  rewarded  through  im- 
plicit trust  in  Gk)d.  And  that  alle- 
giance this  yielding  woman  could 
render  so  much  better  than  he. 

"O,  daughter  of  my  fathers,"  he 
exclaimed  devotedly,  "let  me  learn 
from  thee  this  lesson.  I  am  as  one 
that  long  journeyed  blindly  on  the 
long  road.  The  bandage  is  re- 
moved from  mine  eyes,  and  I  see 
the  light.  But  I  am  blinded  by  its 
glow,  and  must  have  a  g^ide  to 
show  me  the  better  way.  Wilt  thou 
lead  me?" 

She  looked  at  him,  and  then 
glanced  at  her  father,  who  had 
joined  them.  She  knew  the  deep 
meaning  of  his  words.  Her  look 
made  the  meaning  plain  to  her 
father.  The  father  was  the  first  to 
speak. 

"Son  of  Judah,"  he  said,  "I  un- 
derestand  thy  words.  Thou  offer- 
est  honorable  betrothal  to  my 
daughter,  the  most  blessed  offer  a 
maiden  may  receive.  She  is  my 
only  child;  a  gift  to  me  of  birth 
and  death  at  once.  In  all  things 
I  have  respected  her  wishes.  In 
this,  the  greatest  of  all,  I  must  still 
do  so.  Ruth,  what  is  thine  answer?" 

The  glow  of  joy  and  pride  which 
spread  over  her  features  was  suffi- 
cient answer.  She  bowed  toward 
Joseph,  and  he  printed  the  kiss  of 
betrothal  upon  her  lips.  Together 
they  looked  to  the  west.  There  lay 
the  plains  and  hills  leading  up  to  the 
fastnesses  of  Jerusalem.  A  mantle 
of  living  green  and  rich  gold,  the 
heritage  of  the  spring  rains  and 
the  summer  sun,  the  grass  and  grain 
on  the  level  plains  blended  imper- 
ceptibly with  the  gentle  rises  and 
these  with  the  rugged  slopes  of  the 
hills.    "Seest  thou  the  fields,  blend- 
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ing  with  the  strength  and  rugged-  the  vales  of  love  and  duty  to  the 
ness  of  the  hills?"  she  said.  "Even  light  in  which  thou  walkest.  Fare- 
so  shall  my  life  be  blended  with  well,  Ruth.  I  shall  soon  join  thee 
thine."  in  Jerusalem,  released  from  the 
Joseph  pointed  toward  the  north,  service  that  is  repugnant  to  me,  and 
whefe  the  road  to  Tiberias  branch-  ready  to  link  fortunes  with  thee  for- 
ed  from  the  one  leading  to  Jenisa-  ever." 

lem.    "On  this  road,  dear  one,  lies         He  kissed  her  good-bye.  Soon  he 

ray  duty,"  he  said.    "Thine  is  yet  to  was  on  his  way  to  the  north,  cast- 

thy  father,  and  takes  thee  another  ing  many  a  glance  and  frequently 

way.     But   across   the   green   and  waving  his  hand  at  her,  until  the 

pleasant  field  lying  between  these  sharp  point  of  a  hill  hid  her  from 

paths  I  shall  yet  be  led  to  thee,  even  him. 
as  thou  shalt  lead  me  from  the  path 
of  error  I  have  long  trod,  across  (to  be  continued.) 


If  It  Could  Be. 

Bertha  A.  Kleimnan. 

If  it  could  be  that  you  and  I 

Could  look  into  the  years, 
And  you  could  know  my  trials  to  be, 

And  I  know  all  your  tears — 
/  wonder,  would  we  speed  our  ways, 

To  heal,  nor  wonder  how 
To  lay  some  selfish  joy  aside. 
Or  would  we  smile  and  hurry  by 

And  both  forget  as  now? 

If  I  could  look  into  your  eyes, 

With  powers  to  divine, 
And  there  behold  your  soul's  great  need. 

And  you  could  fathom  mine — 
/  wonder,  would  we  search  our  hearts 

For  words  of  life  to  say. 
Or  would  our  world  of  narrow  cares 
Blot  out  each  other  from  our  prayers. 

And  fill  our  every  day? 

Oh!  we  who  mean  our  ways  so  zvell, 

But  breathe  our  prayers  too  late. 
And  they  whose  hearts  beat  close  to  ours. 

Who  thirst  and  trust  and  wait — 
What  will  the  even-tide  return, 

What  hath  its  hush  for  me, 
Whose  faith  is  voiced  for  me  and  mine — 
For  you  and  yours,  alas  no  time! 

What  will  His  answer  be? 
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Progression  on  Natural  Laws. 

Dr.  E,  S.  Wright. 


In  a  somewhat  limited  article  a 
short  time  ago  I  endeavored  to  im- 
press upon  all  the  necessity  of  start- 
ing out  as  near  right  as  possible,  be- 
lieving fully  in  the  saying :  "As  the 
twig  is  bent  the  tree  is  inclined."  I 
also  know  that  it  rests  a  very  great 
deal  with  us  as  to  the  kind  of  pos- 
terity we  have,  and  I  believe  one  of 
the  all-important  factors  that  will 
tend  to  bring  the  condition  we  are 
led  to  believe  will  yet  prevail,  name- 
ly— ^that  the  age  of  man  will  become 
like  that  of  a  tree — will  come 
through  natural  laws  pertaining  to 
the  physical  part  of  man. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  plants 
and  animals,  through  the  observ- 
ance of  proper  laws,  have  become 
more  perfected  and  resistent  to  the 
invasion  of  those  things  that  tend 
to  degeneration.  This  is  just  as 
true  as  the  well-known  rule  govern- 
ing heredity,  by  which,  through 
transmission,  we  inherit'  if  not  ac- 
tual disease,  tendencies  that  are  so 
marked  that  we  cannot  possibly  es- 
cape the  evil  effects. 

In  this  connection,  since  writing 
the  above,  I  have  clipped  the  fol- 
lowing that  pertains  to  this  partic- 
ular subject  from  a  Chicago  paper : 

"Extraordinary  experiments  were 
related  with  radical  measures  advo- 
cated at  one  of  the  largest  meetings 
of  the  Chicago  physicians  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  city  for  the  discussion  of 
the   problem   of  heredity. 

"Dr.  Eugene  Davenport  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  created  a  great 
sensation  when  he  advocated  the  ap- 
plication of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  eugenics  for  improvement  of. 
the  human  race.  His  treatment  of  the 
subject  was  based  not  only  on  the 
paper  read  to  the  meeting,  but  also 
on  his  own  vast  experience  in  meet- 
ing   the    practical    problems    of    live- 


stock breeding.  His  chief  proposal 
was  that  all  the  "culls"  or  "scalla- 
wags"  of  the  human  race  should  be 
taken  before  the  courts,  scientifically 
investigated,  and  if  found  unworthy, 
colonized  and  allowed  to  die  off. 

"Scarcely  less  interesting  was  the 
recital  of  Dr.  W.  L.  Tower,  who  told 
of  experiments  in  inter-marriage  of 
Anglo-Americans,  German-Ameri- 
cans and  Irish-Americans  with  the 
Indians  of  southern  Mexico.  He  an- 
nounced important  scientific  deduc- 
tions arrived  at  as  a  result  of  com- 
paring these  with  similar  experiments 
with  different  varieties  of  certain 
small   South  American  beetles. 

"Other  men  who  have  studied 
heredity  in  pigeons,  evening  prim- 
roses, guinea  pigs,  turtle  doves,  rab- 
bits and  rats  showed  the  results  of 
their   experiments." 

It  is  said  a  good  tree  cannot  bring 
forth  bad  fruit;  neither  can  a  bad 
tree  bring  forth  good  fruit.  Then, 
I  repeat,  how  very  important,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  regulate  the  union  of 
our  posterity  and  see  that  it  is  as 
perfect  as  our  imperfect  means  will 
permit. 

This  subject  is  a  broad  one,  in- 
deed, and  as  in  so  many  other  mat- 
ters, the  responsibilities  rest  upon 
the  parents,  and  in  the  very  begin- 
ning a  foundation  must  be  laid  to 
get  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
children  to  the  end  that  they  may 
be  guided  correctly  through  critical 
periods  of  their  career.  This  sub- 
ject, in  my  judgment,  is  one  that  is 
more  neglected  and  abused  than  any 
with  which  we  have  to  deal,  and  the 
consequences  are  shown  in  results 
that  are  far  from  the  standard  that 
could  and  should  exist. 

In  fact,  other  matters  which 
largely  depend  upon  this  are  made  a 
very  great  deal  of  that  would  be 
greatly  simplified  by  correct  disci- 
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pline  at  the  beginning.    It  would  be 
well  for  us  to  have  such  mottoes 
and  put  them  into  practice  as  we  so 
often  hear,  one  in  particular  from 
President     Joseph    Smith.       When 
asked  concerning  his  great  success 
in  certain  lines  of  government,  he 
replied:    "I  teach  correct  principles 
and  they  govern  themselves.''     So 
in  these  matters  let  us  teach  correct 
principles  to  our  children,  and  cer- 
tain it  is  they  will  govern  them- 
selves, or  at  least  be  easilv  gov- 
erned. 

The  Catholics,  we  are  told,  make 
the  claim  that  if  they  can  have  a 
child  up  to  eight  or  ten  years  of  age 
under  their  care,they  will  guarantee 
I  that  child  will  be  saved,  according 
to  their  doctrine,  the  balance  of  its 
life.  Perhaps,  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
true,  that  these  things  work  through 
natural  laws,  as,  for  instance,  one 
extreme  in  life  seems  invariably  to 
follow  another,  and  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  parent  who  had  few 
privileges  and  yet  succeeded,  to  re- 
alize that  such  lack  of  privileges  un- 
questionably develops  the  elements 
of  success  better  than  anything  else 
could  have  done.  Of  course  priv- 
ileges properly  improved  should 
give  the  best  results,  but  it  doesn't 
seem  to  operate,  through  some  pe- 
culiar and  inexplicable  defect,  in 
that  way.  Again,  parents  had  hard- 
ships a  generation  or  so  ago,  and  it 
is  next  to  impossible  for  them  to 
see  their  children  endure  such 
things  as  they  endured,  and  their 
tendency  is  to  lean  quite  as  far  in 
the  opposite  direction  and  grant  un- 
usual, many  times  unnecessary,  ad- 
vantages. And  yef  this  opposite 
condition  is  almost  certain  to  bring 
opposite  results. 

In  this  particular,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  proceed  with  the  great- 
est care  in  giving  way  to  children, 
especial/y  in  granting  their  desires 
in  pleasures  and  over-indulgence  in 


money  matters.  A  case  in  mind 
where  a  parent  offered  a  child  a  cer- 
tain, sum  of  money  ($50.00)  to 
complete  a  course  of  study  and 
graduate  in  a  certain  grade  at  a 
specified  time.  It  was  done,  and- 
instead  of  putting  the  sum  in  the 
bank  to  the  credit  of  said  child  and 
proceeding  as  formerly  to  supply 
his  needs,  it  was  given  him  to  spend 
as  desired.  Then  and  there  a  pro- 
tective and  important  barrier  was 
broken,  and  the  life  so  affected  by 
the  privileges  of  such  an  amount 
that  never  again  could  the  desired 
and  original  rule  be  brought  to 
bear  in  allowing  the  actual  needs 
to  be  satisfied  and  a  small  margin 
for  other  pleasures,  and  more  real 
damage  resulted  than  if  an  extra 
year  or  two  had  been  taken  to  cover 
the  school  work  required. 

It  seems  very  strange,  but  accord- 
ing to  careful  observation,  the  rule 
requiring  hardships  brings  the  best  . 
results  ultimately.  It  works  vari- 
ously to  the  good  of  all,  as,  for  in- 
stance, say  a  young  man  is  required 
to  attend  to  some  manual  labor,  the 
chances  are  what  money  comes  in 
through  this  means  will  be  handled 
with  greater  care  because  of  the  dif- 
ficulty attending  its  acquirement, 
and  better  still  that  boy  will,  in 
eight  cases  out  of  ten,  seek  the  rest 
early,  his  tired  body  requires,  and 
thus  lay  a  foundation  to  overcome 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  our 
day — too  many  nights  away  from 
home. 

We  are  apt  to  be  too  indulgent 
for  the  good  of  all.  Some  say,  "Oh, 
well,  so  and  so  may  be  bad,  but  my 
boy  is  all  right,  I  am  sure  of  that." 
Parents  must  wake  up  and  quit  this 
norrsense.  Of  course,  do  not  act  it 
out  aloud,  and  remember  as  true 
that  as  water  will  run  down  hill,  so 
the  tendency  is  to  evil,  and  the 
greatest  wisdom  and  judgment 
must  be  exercised  that  parents  may 
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know  they  are  conversant  with  the  cious  skepticism.     Of   course,     we 

real  inner  life  of  all.    Presumption  must  realize  that  nearly  every  case 

in  matters  of  this  kind  will  not  do  is  a  law  unto  itself,    and    wisdom 

in  our  day,  and  we  must  have  the  niust  guide.    It  is  certain  something 

confidence  by  acquiring  it,  as  above  j^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  something,  I  be- 

stated,  early  m  life,  that  we  can  ,.         .  .  ^    .  . 

know  at  all  stages  of  the  career  of  ^^^^^^  '^  ^"'^  P^'^'^^'^  ^'^'"'"^  ^^' 

the  child  his  real  life.  taining  to  the  physical,  mental,  and 

No  harm  can  come  from  a  judi-  moral  development  of  our  youth. 


The  Rainbow  Month. 

oJcsephine  Spencer. 

l&ho  swathes  herself  in  nunlike  show 
With  orchard  vesture's  virgin  glow 
^he  fair  fruit-blossoms  shredded  snow? 
US>hite  may. 

Who  flaunts  in  preening  buds  and  blooms 
Spun  tame  from  private  garden  looms 
0r  wila  from  woodland's  open  rocms? 
fink  dlTay. 

Who  pranks  herself  in  leaf  and  vine, 
Srass,  and  all  things  that  wave  or  twine 
l/i^e  Sati/r  at  o/Sacchante's  shrine? 
Sreen  Wllaij, 

Who  traiU  a  dazzling  sky  veil^  drawn 
^Prom  the  gray  forehead  of  the  dawn 
To  twilight's  ankles,  glimpsing  wan? 
Slue  May. 

Who  mixes  in  the  sunset's  light 
Per  millions,  ochres,  crimsons  bright, 
With  gold-prinked  purple  for  the  night? 
thin  dlTay, 
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The  Home  of  the  Brontes. 

Dorothy. 


It  was  from  Bradford  that  we 
took  the  run  out  to     Haworth,    a 
quaint,      distinctly      old-fashioned 
town  of  one   narrow  main  street, 
paved  with   brick   and   Hned   with 
houses  whose  very  oldness  scarcely 
seemed  attractive.     And  when  we 
walked  farther  and  saw  the  parson- 
age, its  only  outlook  graves  and  a 
bleak  country  of  wild  moor,  a  feel- 
ing of  awe  and  emotion  almost  as 
strong    as    for    someone    we    had 
known, 
rose  in  our 
hearts  for 
ihe  mem- 
ory     o  f 
three 
physically 
delicate 
girls  who 
out     of 
such  utter 
lor! in  e  f.  s 
had  taken 
a  great 
place     in 
the  world. 
Oiarlotte 
(1816-55) 
Emily 
(lfil8-48) 

and  Anne  (1820-49)  Bronte  were 
three  of  six  children,  two  of  whom 
died  young,  the  Other,  Branwell,  the 
boy  upon  whose  talents  all  their 
hopes  were  set,  living  but  to  be,  by 
his  maudlin  dissipation,  an  ever- 
smarting  wound  to  their  affections 
and  an  open  hurt  to  their  pride. 
Motherless  and  with  a  father  strict 
to  sternness,  the  little  Brontes  had 
no  childhood.  They  never  learned 
to  play!  There  recreations  were 
tramping  miles  over  the  moor,  to  a 


THE  RECTORY. 


tiny  waterfall,  the  wonderful  oasis 
of  a  great  desert — no  one  will  ever 
know  what  that  little  stream  of 
water  meant  to  them — the  changes 
of  the  sky,  reading,  composing,  and 
philosophical  discussion ! 

Charlotte  was  about  four  years 
old  when  her  father  moved  from 
Thornton,  where  she  was  born,  to 
Haworth.  He  was  clergyman  there 
from  that  time  to  his  death.  When 
Charlotte   was  eight  she  and  two 

older  sis 
ters  were 
sent  to 
school  at 
a  town 
not  far 
away.  It 
wasa  bad- 
ly man- 
aged es- 
tablish- 
ment. 

From 
p  oor ly 
cooked 
food  and 
other 
causes,not 
the  least 
being 
the  chil- 
sisters 


homesickness,  many  of 
dren  fell  ill.  Charlotte's 
(Marie  and  Elizabeth)  were  among 
the  unfortunate  ones,  and  both  died 
within  a  few  months  of  each  other. 
The  sorrows  of  the  school  life  are 
pitifully  shown  in  "J^"^  Eyre" 
(air),  as  also  are  some  of  her  later 
experiences  as  governess.  The  in- 
stance of  Mr.  Rochester's  mad  wife 
in  the  same  story  is  drawn  from  a 
re^l  happening.  But  everything 
she  wrote  was     a  real    happening 
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.^Qifim    ^«tO     e^ie^^     p»tC«MVill^Wi^t  ' 


dressed  by  her  wonderful,  creative 
imagination.  The  episode  in  "Shir- 
ley/' where  the  heroine,  bitten  by  a 
mad  dog,  cauterizes  the  wound  her- 
self was  drawn  from  her  sister  Em- 
ily who,  when  similarly  attacked, 
had,  with  unflinching  nerve,  put  the 
poker  in  the  fire  and  applied  it  to 
her  smarting  flesh  before  the  family 
had  heard  of  her  harm,  in  order  to 
spare  their  feelings.  One  critic 
says : 

"Of  the  unusual,  the  improbable,  the 
highly  colored  in  Charlotte  Bronte's 
books  we  shall  say  little.     In  criticising 


works  so  true  to  life  and  nature  as  these, 
one  should  not  be  hasty.  We  feel  the 
presence  of  a  seer.  Some  one  made  an 
objection  in  Charlotte  Bronte's  pres- 
ence to  that  part  of  "Jafie  Eyre"  in 
which  she  hears  Rochester's  voice  call- 
ing to  her  at  a  great  crisis  in  her  life,  he 
being  many  miles  distant  from  her  at  the 
time.  Charlotte  caught  her  breath  and 
replied  in  a  low  voice:  *But  it  is  a  true 
thing;  it  really  happened.'  And  so  it 
might  be  said  of  Charlotte  Bronte's  work 
as  a  whole:  'It  is  a  true  thing;  it  really 
happened.' " 

Branwell  Bronte  had  a  talent  for 
drawing  as  well  as  verse  making, 
and  there  was  .some  talk  of  edu- 
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eating  him  in  art.  Perhaps  that  is 
the  reason  Charlotte  so  early  dis- 
played a  strong  interest  in  famous 
painters.  She  who  had  never  seen 
a  great  painting  longed  for  the  priv- 
ilege, and  at  twelve  years  of  age  the 
list  she  was  studying  comprised 
such  names  as  Michael  Angelo, 
Raphael,  Titian,  Corregio,  Guido 
Reni,  Rubens,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
etc.  From  thirteen  to  fourteen  was 
a  prolific  year.  In  about  fifteen 
months  she  wrote  twenty-two  vol- 
umes of  miscellaneous  manuscript 
—tales,  romances,  poems,  descrip- 
tions, conversations,  plays,  essays 
etc. — each  volume  containing  from 
sixt)'  to  a  hundred  pages,  written  so 
close  and 
small  that  it 
can  be  read 
only  under 
a  magnify- 
ing glass ! 

It  was 
probably 
about  this 
time  that 
Pat  r  i  c  k 
Bran  well 
Bronte  made 
the  rough 
painting  of 
himself  and 
sisters.  It 
looks  like  a  sign  for  "Three  doses 
of  Curem's  best  will  put  life  into 
the  figures."  But  it  was  said  that 
the  resemblance  was  excellent. 
However,  in  looking  at  the  prob- 
ably very  poor  reproduction  of  the 
old  picture,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  Branwell  was  the  handsome 
youth  he  is  said  to  have  been.  At 
this  time,  too,  he  was  encouraged 
heartily  in  his  downward  direction 
by  people  who  cared  enough  for 
him,  doubtless,  to  be  very  sorry 
when  he  became  a  confirmed  drunk- 
ard   For  he  was  the  pride  of  the 
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village  as  well  as  the  pride  of  his 
family.  His  intellect,  his  clever- 
ness were  greatly  admired  by  the 
crude  Yorkshire  men  whose  own 
sons  must  have  seemed  like  dolts 
beside  him,  and  he  was  "shown 
off'*  at  all  village  gatherings  and 
displayed  to  all  strangers.  He 
formed  the  habit  of  hanging  about 
the  "Black  Bull"  inn.  It  was  a 
common  suggestion  of  the  landlord 
to  any  traveler  who  felt  dull  or 
lonely  over  his  liquor,  "Do  you 
want  someone  to  help  you  with 
your  bottle,  sir?  If  you  do  I'll  send 
up  for  Patrick.*'  And  the  poor 
weak,  flattered  lad  was  sent  for 
much  too  often.  Mr.  Bronte,  like 
many  oth- 
ers, was  too 
e  n  g  r  o  ssed 
by  church 
duties  and 
fast  increas- 
ing  ill- 
health  to 
take  much 
interest  in 
his  son  imtil 
it  was  too 
late.  Years 
after,  when 
B  r  a  n  w  e  11 
should  have 
been  in  the 
glory  of  competent  young  man- 
hood, Charlotte  writes  of  him  to  a 
friend : 

"You  ask  about  Branwell;  he  never 
thinks  of  seeking  employment,  and  I  be- 
gin to  fear  he  has  rendered  himself  in- 
capable of  filling  any  respectable  station 
in  life ;  besides,  if  money  were  at  his  dis- 
posal, he  Wv^uld  use  it  only  to  his  own 
injur>' ;  the  faculty  of  self-government  is, 
I  fear,  almost  destroyed  in  him.  You  ask 
me  if  I  do  not  think  men  are  strange  be- 
ings? I  do,  indeed.  And  I  think,  too, 
the  method  of  bringing  them  up  is 
strange :  they  are  not  sufficiently  guarded 
from  temptation.  Girls  are  protected  as 
if  they  were  something  very  frail  or  silly 
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indeed,  while  boys  are  turned  loose  on 
the  world  as  if  they,  of  all  beings  in  ex- 
istence, were  the  wisest  and  least  liable 
to  be  led  astray." 

Branwell  Bronte's  chair  is  still 
shown  at  the  "Black  Bull." 

The  rectory  is  a  grey  stone  build- 
ing of  two  stories,  facing  the 
church.  Inside  the  church  is  Char- 
lotte's grave,  and  on  a  wall  near  the 
chancel  is  the  Bronte  tablet. 

At  twenty-six  years  of  age,  Char- 
lotte had  her  first  glimpse  of  "the 
world."  She.  spent  two  years  in 
Brussels  studying  French  and  Ger- 
man. Her  last  and  considered  by 
herself  her  best  novel,  "Vilette," 
was  founded  upon  her  experiences 
there. 

Charlotte  Bronte  was  a  small 
woman,  plain  but  for  masses  of 
soft  brown  hair,  beautiful  eyes  and 
pretty  hands  and  feet,  which  she 
always  dressed  with  care.  She  was 
overly  modest,  and  so  shy  that  her 
embarrassment  in  the  presence  of 
strangers  was  always  painfully  ap- 
parent. She  thought  herself  one  of 
the  most  unattractive  beings  in  the 


world,  which  could  not  have  been 
so,  since  she  rejected  three  offers 
of  marriage  before  accepting  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Nichols.  He  was  her 
father's  curate.  Her  quiet  thought- 
fulness,  her  indomitable  will  under 
discouragements,  her  sweet  voice 
and  gentle  manners,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary purity  of  her  character  in- 
spired in  him  an  intense  love.  Bran- 
well,  Emilv,  and  Anne  had  all  died. 
Charlotte,  now  about  thirty-seven 
years  old,  was  hopelessly  alone  save 
for  an  exacting,  uncongenial  father. 
Mr.  Nichols'  attachment  had  been  a 
thing  of  years'  standing.  It  was 
perhaps  her  very  friendlessness  that 
gave  him  courage  to  speak.  And 
it  seems  to  me  that  no  greater  self- 
ishness could  be  shown  than  her 
father  displayed  when,  instead  of 
rejoicing  that  a  long  sorrowful  life 
was  at  last  to  have  a  gleam  of  joy, 
he  strongly  opposed  the  marriage. 
Out  of  deference  to  his  age  and  his 
fast  increasing  blindness,  Charlotte 
refused  Mr.  Nichols.  But  the  fol- 
lowing year  Mr.  Bronte,  having 
missed  valuable  assistance,  recalled 
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him,  and  upon  his  willingness  to 
live  at  the  parsonage  and  be  in  all 
things  a  watchful,  tender  son,  con- 
sented to  the  marriage.  But  Char- 
lotte's joy  was  brief.  Nine  months 
of  perfect  happiness  with  her  hus- 
band ended  in  death.  In  Novem- 
ber, after  the  melted  snow,  they 
walked  to  the  beloved  waterfall  to 
see  it  in  its  full  winter  glory.  While 
there  it  began  to  rain,  and  continued 
during  the  walk  back.  As  the  dis- 
tance covered  was  at  least  seven 
miles,  the  strain  on  her  frail  body 
was  too  great,  and  she  contracted  a 
lingering  cold,  which  brought  on 
graver  things  and  ended  in  her 
death,  March  31,  1855. 

Charlotte  herself  tells  the  story  of 
the  three  sisters'  work  as  authors. 
It  was  late  in  1845  that  she  stum- 
bled upon  a  book  of  poems  in  Em- 
ily's handwriting.  Emily,  whom  she 
describes  as  "stronger  than  a  man 
and  more  simple  than  a  child,"  was 
plainly  as  humble  in  temperament 
as  she  was  slender  of  body,  and  it 
took  her  sister  days  to  reconcile  her 
to  the  discovery  and  persuade  her 
that  the  poems  were  worthy.  Then 
Anne  produced  some  she  had  com- 
posed and  the  three  decided  to  bring 
out  a  little  book  of  verse.  Not  wish- 
ing publicity,  since  in  those  days 
women  were  considered  out  of  place 
in  literature,  they  signed  themselves 
Curer  (Charlotte),  Ellis  (Emily), 
and  Acton  (Anne)  Bell.  The  book 
was  printed,  but  met  with  no  suc- 
cess. Refusing  to  be  discouraged, 
they  each  wrote  a  novel.  For  a  year 
and  a  half  these  manuscripts  were 
sent  to  one  publisher  after  another. 
M  last  "Wuthering  Heights"  (Em- 
ily)  and  "Agones  Gray"  (Anne) 
were  accepted  at  very  low  terms. 
Charlotte's  novel,  "The  Professor," 


found  acceptance  nowhere;  so  that 
something  like  a  chill  despair  began 
to  invade  her  heart.  Still  refusing 
to  be  utterly  defeated,  she  tried 
once  more  and  received  a  courteous 
reply,  refusing  this  story  but  inti- 
mating that  something  else  would 
be  acceptable.  She  sent  "Jane 
Eyre."  It  was  published  within  two 
months,  and  created  something  of 
a  furore.  It  is  probable  that  Char- 
lotte, in  her  lonely  Howarth  par- 
sonage, never  knew  how  great  she 
was,  for  she  remained  the  same 
bashful,  unassuming  clergyman's 
daughter,  if  anything  more  shy  of 
notice. 

"Agnes  Gray"  is  a  stupid  book, 
broken  here  and  there  with  touches 
above  the  average.  "The  Tenant 
of  Wildfell  Hall,"  Anne's  other 
book,  is  exceedingly  interesting,  if 
seeming  a  little  drawn  out,  but  it  is 
a  sad  story  plainly  drawn  from  the 
ill-spent  life  of  her  brother.  The 
finest  of  all  their  stories,  to  my 
mind,  is  Emily's  one  novel,  "Wuth- 
ering  Heights,"  a  powerful,  fascin- 
ating, gruesome  tale,  worthy  of 
Poe. 

Whatever  crudities  may  be  found 
in  her  work  from  a  modern  literary 
standpoint,  Charlotte  Bronte  still 
remains  an  unalterable  genius.  She 
was  a  real  creator.  Her  characters 
are  individual — ^unlike  any  others. 
And  the  entrance  of  Jane  Eyre 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  procession 
of  heroines,  for  she  came  from  the 
common  work-a-day  world,  un- 
blessed by  the  beauty  that  heroines 
were  usually  robed  in,  a  woman  of 
decided  character,  calm-eyed  and 
reasoning,  a  woman  whose  heart 
was  the  more  truly  loving  because 
she  had  some  brains. 
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The  Birmingham  Blind  Institution, 
England. 

Emma  A,  Riches. 
Director  in  the  Western  Association  of  the  Adult  Blind. 


The  Birmingham  (England)  In- 
dustrial Institution  for  the  Blind  is 
situated  about  one  and  one-half 
miles  from  the  center  of  the  city  of 
that  name.  It  is  an  imposing  struc- 
ture, built  in  the  form  of  a  square 
with  offices  in  the  center  and  with 
the  workshops  on  either  side. 

Various  occupations  are  in  full 
swing  and  it  will  no  doubt  be  inter- 
esting to  learn  what  they  are.  We 
will  first  visit  the  brush-making 
room.  Here  you  see  women  busy 
making  tooth,  nail,  hair,  shoe, 
clothes,  scrubbing  brushes.  In  the 
next  room  we  find  women  and  girls 
cane-seating  chairs,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  work  is  marvel- 
lous. In  the  next  shop,  dress-mak- 
ing is  in  full  progress,  also  knit- 
ting, and  all  kinds  of  fancy  work. 
The  manner  in  which  they  thread 
the  needles  by  the  aid  of  their 
tongues  is  wonderful,  and  greatly 
impresses  one.  They  can  also  at- 
tend to  their  sewing  machines  and 
operate  them  swiftly  and  accurate- 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  Men's 
quarters.  In  one  room  we  find  men 
making  street  brooms,  which  the 
City  authorities  use  to  keep  streets 
clean,  in  preference  to  any  other 
manufactured  kind,  on  account  of 
their  durability.  Sweeping  and  car- 
pet brooms,  in  fact  every  kind  of 
heavy  broom  or  brush  is  made  by 
these  blind  men.  We  now  enter 
the  wood-shop,  where  back-boards 
are  made  and  the  holes  pierced  in 
for  the  fibre,  all  this  work  pei"- 
formed  by  blind  men,  as  also  in 
the  wicker-room,  where  wicker  ta- 
bles, chairs,  lounges,  baskets,  and 


hampers  of  every  kind  and  size 
are  made.  In  another  room,  car- 
pets and  rugs  are  woven  in  beauti- 
fully colored  patterns  and  designs, 
cocoa-nut  matting  and  door  mats 
are  also  manufactured.  In  the  Ware- 
house, we  find  the  first  man  who  is  in 
possession  of  his  eye-sight — ^the 
overseer,  and  he  is  approving  or  re- 
jecting the  work  as  it  comes  from 
the  workshops ;  blind  men  then  put 
the  finishing  touches  to  the  work,  if 
it  is  necessary,  pack  the  same  and 
get  it  ready  for  delivery.  They  check 
off  the  work,  using  embossed  type, 
which  th^y  read  almost  as  rapid- 
ly as  a  sighted  person  reads  or- 
dinary writing. 

The  offices  are  now  before  us. 
Here,  we  see  blind  persons  operat- 
ing typewriters  and  writing  short- 
hand, and  other  clerks  doing  Gen- 
eral office  work.  They  are  all  blind 
with  the  exception  of  the  Superin- 
tendent and  his  secretary. 

Not  all  the  time  of  the  blind  is 
taken  up  with  work,  however,  as  en- 
tertainments are  given  frequently, 
consisting  of  a  program  and  gymn- 
astic feats.  The  G3annasium  at  the 
blind  school  nearby,  is  one  of  the 
best  equipped  in  that  large  city. 

During  our  journey  through  these 
workshops  we  will  not  find  the  blind 
of  doleful  or  sorrowful  counten- 
ance. On  the  contrary,  they  are 
laughing  and  chatting  together  and 
enjoying  their  labors,  for  it  occupies 
their  mind  and  hands.  Frequently 
one  sees  a  student  from  the  school, 
sitting  in  a  room,  reading  to  them 
from  a  blind  book,  reading  as  rap- 
idly as  a  sighted  person.  Ask  any 
of  these,  if  they  earn  enough  to  keep 
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them,  and  they  will  answer  you 
proudly  that  they  do  and  that  they 
are  entirely  self -supporting,  in  fact 
the  whole  Institution  is  self-sup- 
porting in  every  way. 

If  a  man  has  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  sight,  he  goes  to  this  in- 
stitution, is  conducted  through  the 
various  workshops  and  selects  an 
occupation.  A  certain  length  of 
time  is  given  him  to  learn  the  trade, 
during  which  period,  board  wages 
are  paid  him  from  a  Benevolent 
Society  Fund,  until  he  can  earn 
sufficient  to  keep  himself.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  happy  a  blind  person 
becomes  as  soon  as  he  knows  he 
can  do  something  to  occupy  his 
mind  and  hands.  Guides  to  take 
the  blind  men  and  womert  to  and 
from  their  work  morning  and  night, 
are  also  provided  by  the  Benevolent 


Society,  unless  the  blind  have  chil- 
dren. 

After  a  student  graduates  from 
the  blind  school,  which  is  generally 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  is  taken 
to  the  workshops  a  few  hours  each 
day.  He  chooses  a  trade,  and  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  he  is  in  a  position 
to  earn  his  own  living.  Some  stu- 
dents, however,  take  up  other 
studies,  which  enables  them  to  be- 
come lawyers,  doctors,  clergymen, 
musicians,  piano  tuners,  elocution- 
ists and  so  forth.  The  teachers  at 
the  Institution  and  the  school  are 
also  blind,  which  affords  anothei 
occupation. 

Therefore  the  industrious  blind 
are  not  to  be  pitied,  only  pity  those 
who  have  nothing  to  do,  and  no  oc- 
cupation to  follow. 


Friends  A  Iway . 

(To  my  chum.) 
Edna  Corav. 


When    the    day   is   bright 
And    my    heart    is    light, 

And  my  soul   is  athrill   with   thanks- 
giving, 
Some  oile  clasps  my  hands — 
One  who  understands! — 

Ah.  we  two  feel  the  rapture  of  living! 

'Neath  the  pensive  moon, 

With  our  souls  attune, 
We   have    strolled    till    the    midnight 
bell 

Rang  its  chiding  tune; 

How  the  time  had  flown! 
But  we  two  had  such  secrets  to  tell! 

On  a  rack  of  pain 
Have   T    stricken  lain, 
Soul  and  body  benumbed  and  uncar- 
ing: 


O'er  me  two  dark  eyes 
Shone  like  midnight  skies — 
My   beloved!   thou   my   anguish   wast 
sharing! 

In  rebellious  mood 

I  would  sit  and  brood 
O'er  conditions  relentless  as  Fate. 

Then  thy  arms  close  presssed 

Me  against   thy  breast 
And     thy     love    conquered    impotent 
Hate! 

Thus  in  weal  or  woe, 
Hand  in  hand  we  go; 
In  such  friendship  what  treasures  we 
find! 
When  at  heaven's  gate 
Dearest,  wilt  thou  wait 
For   the   friend   who   is   plodding   be- 
hind. 
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The  Child  and  the  Toy. 

Hints  at  a  Recent  Exhibition, 


Florence  L,  Lancaster, 


"Oh,  Auntie,  ifs  bursted — please 
buy  me  another!" 

For  ten  minutes  her  little  face 
had  glowed  with  excitement,  as  the 
limp  thing  swelled  into  a  red-comb- 
ed fowl  with  yellow  feet,  between 
her  puffing  cheeks.  But  a  puff 
more  than  usual  had  wrought  the 
effect  of  dynamite — the  creature's 
feet  were  blown  away.  Big  round 
tears  down  her  cheeks  attested  to 
the  ephemeral  thing's  having  been 
a  real  joy  while  it  lasted. 

To  those  who  realize  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  a  child's  play- 
time— the  time  when  freedom  gives 
its  character  most  scope — the  ques- 
tion is  worth  consideration.  Is  it 
wise  or  kind  to  give  an  eager, 
sensitive  child  a  thing  foredoomed 
to  speedy  destruction?  On  the 
other  hand,  does  not  the  present 
craze  for  the  minutely  realistic, 
elaborately  contrived  toy  tend  to 
rob  the  toy-  blase  child  of  real  initi- 
ative, and  to  lessen  for  it  that  pre- 
cious faculty,  imagination? 

Suggestions  on  the  subject  were 
to  be  gathered  at  the  Toy  Exhibi- 
tion recently  held  at  the  London 
Day  Training  College,  under  the 
auspices  of   ladies   and   gentlemen 


connected  with  various  educational 
and  other  institutions. 

OBJECT-LESSON  TOYS. 

A  zealous  member  of  a  Borough 
Council  School  showed  what  could 
be  done  with  the  toy  model  as  a  fac- 
tor in  primary  teaching.  A  class 
of  children  .whose  ages  ranged 
from  seven  to  nine  would  be  given 
some  general  ideas  as  to  the  earliest 
conditions  of  human  history,  when 
our  cave-dweller  ancestors  were  a 
community  of  Robinson  Crusoes  in 
point  of  invention.  The  children's 
own  ideas  are  involved  in  showing 
how,  for  instance,  men  first  suc- 
ceeded in  "getting  onto"  the  water. 
One  boy  brings  a  boat  fashioned 
out  of  his  mother's  empty  lard-blad- 
der, the  sides  carefully  stitched  to- 
gether. Another,  with  rapid  strides 
into  history,  elects  to  make  a  model 
of  a  Viking  vessel  he  has  seen  pic- 
tured. Here  is  the  model — ^hull- 
ribbed,  prow  deftly  fashioned  in  the 
likeness  of  a  horse's  head.  The 
boy  has  made  oars,  and  notches  for 
the  oars  to  rest.  He  has  bought 
some  wooden  disks  and  arranged 
them  round  the  gunwale  after  the 
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manner  of  shields.  As  a  superim- 
posed touch  of  color,  the  Union 
Jack  proudly  tops  the  sail!  In  the 
same  fashion  the  children's  own 
ideas  demonstrated  how  the  first 
wheeled  cart  was  evolved  from  a 
frame  bom  on  the  shoulders. 

HAND-MADE  TOYS  IN  VARIETY. 

Down  in  the  hall  below  there 
was  double  attraction  for  those 
who,  interested  in  the  educational 
aspect  of  the  toy,  look  thereon  with 
a  loving  eye  out  of  remembrance  of 
their  own  childhood.  In  a  graded 
assemblage  of  toys  the  various  col- 
lections included  the  object-lesson 
work  of  schools,  and  showed  what 
is  done  in  recreative  hours  of  "The 
Children's  Happy  Evenings"  Asso- 
ciation. Some  of  the  toys  also  rep- 
resented the  work  done  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  charitable  guilds, 
and  the  output  of  the  disabled. 
These  wooden  animals — elephants 
with  tusks,  grasshoppers  with  an- 
tennae, and  amorphous  creatures  of 
the  rare  genera  known  to  the  late 
Lewis  Carroll — were  made  by  a 
crippled  lad.  A  yellow-haire^!  bll, 
in  historic  costume,  and  weai  ini^  a 
shining  crown,  was  dressed  by  a 
g^irl  in  a  district  dark  with  poverty* 
Here  are  toys  made  by  the  children 
in  their  "Happy  Evenings."  A  barn 
with  sacks  and  a  ladder,  and  a 
(loirs  house,  completely  furnished, 
are  each  constructed  out  of  an  old 
box.  The  snow  of  a  Lapland  vil- 
lage is  furnished  by  a  scattering  of 
salt;  huts  for  this  village  are  made 
of  modelling  clay,  and  the  animals, 
are  drawn  and  cut  out  in  car  *- 
board,  and  stand  in  the  snow.  The 
sketches,  etc.,  done  in  various  Lon- 
don day  Schools  show  what  must 
have  been  a  joy  to  the  artistic  sense 
of  boy  or  girl  to  execute.  One  pu- 
pil has  given  imagination  rein  by 
drawing  and  coloring  illustrations 


to  Hiawatha,  with  appropriate  quo- 
tations beneath. 


INTERNATIONAL  COLLECTIONS. 

Other  stalls  take  one  to  the 
playtime  in  far-off  lands.  Here  is 
a  Japanese  doll's  house,  beautifully 
made,  and  covered  with  matting.  A 
Japanese  doll,  of  fresh-colored 
porcelain,  and  curiously  realistic  an- 
atomy, boldly  confronts  a  bamboo 
cage  "for  singing  insects."  Here 
are  glazed  Russian  animals,  model- 
led as  playthings  for  themselves  by 
the  potter's  children,  and  specimens 
of  the  quaint  Russian  "box  dolls." 
Two  model  Hindoo  figures — the 
dusky  female  resplendent  with  nose- 
ring— are  as  peacefully  recumbent  as 
though  already  in  attainment  of 
Nirvana.  These  carven  animals, 
large  and  very  strong,  were  made 
by  Kaffirs  during  the  siege  of  Kim- 
berley.  And  note  the  African  dolls 
— stolid  creatures,  with  elaborate 
necklaces,  and  snakey  eyes,  uncan- 
ny fetiches  for  some  woolly-headed 
Maggie  Tulliver  alternately  to  hug 
and  batter.  Specimens  of  the  fan- 
tastic animals  by  Caran  D'Ache,  the 
caricaturist,  and  Louis  Wain  of 
France,  come  in  for  a  large  share 
of  adult  appreciation. 

DOLLS  OF  OTHER  DAYS. 

The  stall  of  faded  dolls  is  elo- 
quent. There  is  a  china  doll  with 
glazed  head  of  the  well-known  pat- 
tern, but  larger  than  any  made  now. 
A  lifesized  baby,  in  a  real  infant's 
bonnet,  with  a  face  of  mortal  pal- 
lor, is  side  by  side  with  a  female 
of  hectic  complexion  and  waspish 
waist,  a  replica  in  miniature  of  the 
eldest  Miss  Wardle.  And  there  is 
a  lovable  little  lady  of  1862,  with 
violet  eyes,  in  a  frilled  pink  dress, 
quaint  hat,  and  jacket  with  wide 
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sleeves  of  which  the  fashion  of  a 
few  years  ago  was  an  evident  re- 
vival. The  pink  dress  is  moth-eaten, 
and  the  roses  have  faded  from  her 
cheeks,  but  the  waxen  arms  and 
feet  are  perennial  in  contour.  This 
(loll  has  been  cherished  for  more 
than  forty  years! 

PICTURE-BOOKS  OF  THE  PAST. 

Toy-books  exhibited  by  a  well- 
known  firm  included  a  collection 
dated  1765  to  1870.  Amongst  these 
the  histories  of  Mother  Hubbard 
and  the  Robinson  Crusoe  excel  in 
popularity.  A  little  book  contain- 
ing the  story  of  the  former,  with 
colored  illustrations,  the  like  of 
which  would  be  obtainable  any- 
where now  for  three  pence,  is  priced 
at  a  shilling.  A  copy  of  Defoe's 
masterpiece,  of  about  1773,  is  illus- 
trated "with  scenic  effects.'*  Layers 
of  pictures  are  detached  from  the 
page,  and  are  moveable  by  means 
of  a  string.  The  last  cover  of  this 
treasure  contains  an  announcement 
that  "a  comic  history  of  foolish 
Robinson  Crusoe*'  will  shortly  be 
forthcoming,  to  celebrate  "the  fif- 
tieth anniversary''  of  the  immortal 
adventurer's  story.  Then  there  are 
the  "Funny  Face"  books,  which  de- 
lighted the  childhood  of  our  fath- 
ers. The  same  mortar-like  face 
peeps  out  on  every  page,  while  the 
pictures  are  different.  The  text  of 
one  of  these,  exactly  similar  en 
visai^e  to  the  English  worded  book- 
let is  in  French,  and  relates  the 
volatile  doings  of  a  certain  Madame 
who  had  such  penchant  for  parties 
that  she  adopted  some  children  by 
way  of  a  perpetuity  of  guests.  Of 
another  mildewed  volume  contain- 
ing the  old  English  nursery  rhymes, 
the  accompanying  illustrations  are 
all  Japanese — a  proof  that  Japan- 
ese designs  were  already  popular. 


Not  until  the  last  century  did  the 
"untearable''  books  of  rag  appear. 

GAMES    THAT    INSTRUCT. 

A  stall  of  modern  games  contains 
some  excellent  ideas  of  play  for 
older  children.  A  card  game  is 
played  in  the  same  way  as  the  old 
"Snap"  with  kings  and  queens  of 
England.  Another  is  the  "Nation- 
al Gallery"  card  game,  with  illus- 
trations of  famous  pictures.  The 
"rigour  of  the  game"  consists  in 
assorting — and  thus  familiarizing 
the  memory-specimens  of  various 
schools. 

NURSERY-MADE   VERSUS   FACTORY 
TOYS. 

In  the  vestibule  is  a  sumptuous 
doll's  house,  lent  by  a  famous  toy 
firm.  It  is  complete  in  dining-room, 
drawing-room,  nursery,  etc.,  and 
there  are  servants  in  livery  and  an 
automobile  in  waiting;  at  the  door. 
Our  admiration  in  this  ne  plus  ultra 
of  toy  realism,  however,  is  counter- 
acted by  the  things  children  them- 
selves have  made  with  loving  care. 
In  what  better,  indeed,  than  in  the 
construction  of  a  doll's  house  could 
a  happy  nursery  full  of  children 
combine  their  efforts?  Ned,  with 
his  tool-chest  could  be  first  carpen- 
ter and  make  the  furniture,  which 
May  could  upholster.  Dick  could 
paper  and  paint,  and  Dot,  who  has 
a  kindergarten  set,  be  instructed  to 
add  many  touches  of  embellishment. 

With  mechanical  toys,  such  as  the 
cl(Kk-work  motor-car,  and  the  auto- 
matic exhibition  of  ".Ix)oping  the 
Loop,"  the  last  ten  years  have  been 
redundant.  The  boy  sometimes 
takes  them  to  pieces  "to  see  how 
they  are  made,"  and  well  and  good 
if  he  arrives  at  the  secret.  But  these, 
and  the  elaborate,  ready-made  toy, 
as,  for  instance,  the  doll's  complete 
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trousseau  and  the  model  shop  with 
diminutive  tins  of  real  mustard,  bid 
fair  to  be  much  overdone.  It  is 
undoubtedly  in  the  child's  own  in- 
terest when  he  is  encouraged,  in 
some  measure  at  least,  to  contrive 
his  own  plaything,  with  something 


left  for  endeavor  to  attain,  or  for 
imagination  ''to  make  belie w."  In 
the  toy  planned  by  himself  the  child 
becomes  a  zestful  artist,  and  an  in- 
genious Alexander  Selkirk  in  his 
own  right. 


Discipline. 


Dr.  Seymour  B.  Young, 
Yoi'NG  People,  Make  the  Best  of  Yolr  Opportunities. 


Our  Church  organization  is  so 
comprehensive  that  it  embraces  the 
spiritual,  mental,  physical,  and  fin- 
ancial welfare  of  its  members,  indi- 
vidually and  as  communities. 

We  have  not  inaptly  been  com- 
pared in  our  organization  to  the 
German  army,  but  the  comparison 
goes  no  further.  We  fall  down  when 
it  comes  to  discipline. 

What  does  discipline  mean?  In 
the  army  it  means  attention  to  duty, 
and  prompt  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand of  superiors.  In  the  army  not 
only  the  commanding  officer  knows 
how  to  command,  but  his  subordin- 
ates must  also  know,  and  the  private 
soldier  must  know,  in  order  that  he 
niay  obey  intelligently. 

At  Balaklava  some  one  in  author- 
ity gave  the  command,  "Charge  the 
Light  Brigade.*' 

This  was  a  blunder,  and  a  very 
^rious  one,  but  "Theirs  not  to  rea- 
son why— Theirs  but  to  do  and  die." 
The  charge  was  made.  Six  hun- 
<ired  gallant  fellows  rode  switfly  in- 
to that  valley  of  death  and  less  than 
one-third  of  them  came  out  alive 
thirty  minutes  later.  This  shows 
the  discipline  of  a  well-organized 
army. 

We  are  lacking  in  this  very  nec- 


essary training.  Read  from  Pres- 
ident Hadley  of  Yale  on  "Habits  of 
Discipline." 

"This  part  of  a  child's  training  should 
commence  very  early,  and  as  soon  as  it 
is  old  enough  to  wait  upon  itself,  habits 
of  industry  and  self-reliance  should  be 
taught." 

I  '  mean  by  this,  that  all  of  its 
waking  hours  should  be  under  good 
healthy  discipline.  Not  the  cruel 
discipline  or  training  of  the  Spartan 
children,  however.  They  were,  by 
orders  of  the  state,  taken  from  their 
parents'  roof,  and  compelled  to  en- 
dure untold  suffering  in  which  they 
had  to  steal  or  beg  the  crusts  or 
bones  on  which  they  fed,  never  be- 
ing allowed  to  remain  at  home  after 
six  years  of  age;  turned  into  the 
public  highway  to  rustle  for  them- 
selves. The  weaker  ones  died.  This 
was  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the 
stronger. 

Parents  should  cultivate  self-con- 
trol, and  when  they  have  accom- 
plished it  the  child  will  grasp  it 
more  readily.  And  let  this  be  stamp- 
ed upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  every 
father  and  mother ;  you  can  rule  by 
love  better  than  by  fear. 
.  President  Brigham  Young  said 
to  a  Bishop  who  was  inclined  to    j 
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harshnejs :  "Bishop,  a  spoon  full  of 
molasses  will  catch  more  flies  than  a 
pint  of  vinegar." 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  than  whom 
a  greater  general  or  a  more  thor- 
ough disciplinarian  never  lived,  on 
liis  return  from  Elba,  when  the  old 
guard  which  he  had  organized  and 
led  on  many  a  victorious  field  was 
sent  out  to  arrest  him  as  a  traitor, 
and  prevent  him  from  entering  Par- 
is, walked  boldly  off  the  gang  plank 
of  the  vessel  and  up  to  the  very 
muzzles  of  the  g^ns  of  his  former 
comrades,  as  the  order  came  from 
the  officer  of  this  regiment  for  his 
surrender,  with  this  remark:  "You 
wouldn't  shoot  your  little  corporal, 
would  you  ?"  The  soldiers  burst  in- 
to tears,  dropped  their  g^ns,  crying 
and  shouting,  ''Vive  La  Napoleon/' 
raised  him  to  their  shoulders  and 
bore  him  in  triumph  into  the  city. 

Soldiers  learn  to  love  their  com- 
manders. Children  learn  to  love 
their  parents.    They  love  them  na- 


turally and  this  love  can  be  in- 
creased by  cultivation.  Then  dis- 
cipline is  easy. 

President  John  Taylor,  on  one 
occasion,  when  some  of  his  little 
boys  had  been  quarrelsome  and  dis- 
obedient, invited  to  his  house  the 
teachers  of  his  block,  one  evening, 
and  said  to  them,  "Here  are  some 
of  my  boys  who  do  not  want  to 
live  at  home  any  longer.  They  are 
tired  of  obeying  their  parents.  Now 
I  will  give  these  boys  to  you  breth- 
ren, will  you  have  them?*' 

"No,*'  the  brethren  said,  "we  do 
not  want  your  boys.  President  Tay- 
lor." 

"There,"  he  said,  "you  see,  boys, 
your  neighbors  won't  have  you,  and 
you  don't  want  to  live  at  home  any 
more.  Where  will  you  go?"  The 
boys  soon  began  to  cry  and  beg  for 
pardon  and  President  Taylor  re- 
ceived them  into  the  fellowship  of 
the  home  again.  This  was  a  lesson 
they  never  forgot. 


Manners. 


Nellie  C.  Taylor, 

Without  perfect  self-control,  you  are  constantly  liable  to  do  some- 
thing amiss.  You  must  not  only  be  fully  conscious  who  you  are  and 
what  you  are  about,  but  you  must  also  have  complete  control  of  all  your 
words  and  actions.  One  of  the  best  means  of  improvement  in  manners 
is  observation  in  company.  When  you  are  in  doubt  in  reference  to  any 
rule  or  form,  be  quiet  and  observe  what  others  do. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  you  to  acquire  genuine  good  manners 
without  an  acute  sense  of  equity.  Accustom  yourself  to  a  sacred 
regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  go  out  of  your  way,  if  necessary,  to  per- 
form acts  of  kindness,  never  omit  the  "thank  you,"  which  is  due  for 
the  slightest  possible  favor,  respect  time,  places,  observences,  and  espec 
ially,  persons.     Manners  have  their  origin  in  mind  and  heai:J. 
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There  is  one  phase  of  salvation 
for  the  dead  which  is  scarcely  un- 
derstood, even  by  the  young  people 
who  have  been  born  and  brought  up 
in  the  Church :  and  that  is,  the  vi- 
carious feature  of  the  matter.  Why 
should  a  living  person  spend  means, 
time,  and  strength  in  laboring  for 
dead  individuals  ?  Another  question 
also  has  been  asked  which  further 
complicates  the  subject :  why  cannot 
a  person  be  baptized  for  a  hundred 
people  at  once?  If  there  were  a 
hundred  names  read  off,  why  could 
not  a  living  person  officiate  by  one 
immersion  for  this  or  any  other 
number? 

The  first  question  involves  a  con- 
sideration of  the  foundation  of  the 
plan  of  salvation.  When  the  great 
controversy  occurred  in  heaven,  the 
root  of  dissension  was  in  the  two 
plans  presented  by  the  Lord  and 
Lucifer,  a  Son  of  the  Morning; 
these  differed  in  that  the  Lord  pro- 
posed to  preserve  to  men  their  free 
agency,  and  to  provide  an  inter- 
mediary or  Savior  through  whom 
they  could  come  back  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Father,  while  Lucifer 
would  save  all  men,  deprive  them  of 
their  agency,  and  allow  no  interme- 
diary between  the  Father  and  His 
children.  One  can  well  imagine  the 
arguments  used  by  the  wily  Son  of 
the  Morning,  for  many  of  them 
have  always  been  used,  through  his 
inspiration,  by  men  dwelling  on  the 
earth.  The  choosing  of  one  Son 
who  is  to  act  as  the  great  Mediator 
smacks  of  favoritism,  say  such  reas- 
oners,  and  puts  all  other  children  of 
God  at  a  disadvantage,  because  it 
humiliates  them  into  subordinate 
positions.  Further,  why  should  one 
child  of  God,  say  these  reasoners, 


have  to  reach  his  father' s  ears 
through  the  pronunciation  of  the 
name  of  another  of  His  children, 
that  of  Jesus  Christ?  These  are 
arguments  of  many  sectarians  who 
have  drifted  away  from  acceptance 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  of 
Jesus.  The  principle  of  vicarious 
work  is  one  of  the  principles  which 
Jesus  fought  for  in  heaven,  and  is  a 
fruit  of  the  victory  which  He  won 
over  the  third  part  of  heaven's 
hosts.  And  what  is  the  toundation 
of  that  principle? 

The  very  kernel,  pith,  and  mar- 
row of  the  Atonement,  is  unselfish- 
ness. Unselfishness,  united  with 
subordinating  the  human  will  to 
that  of  a  Higher  Will.  The  man 
who  starts  out  in  this  life  with  a 
notion  that  he  owes  nothing  to  any 
individual  or  to  society,  who  wraps 
about  him  the  cold  cloak  of  selfish- 
ness and  lives  only  for  himself,  has 
been  a  theme  of  contumely  by  poets, 
and  moralists,  and  writers  since  the 
days  of  Job.  That  marvelous  Book 
deals  with  this  self-problem  as  no 
other  has  before  or  since.  Job,  in 
the  midst  of  his  most  strenuous 
trials,  full  of  complaint  which  never 
before  had  crossed  his  lips,  yet  rises 
to  a  sublime  height,  declaring,  "I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and 
that  He  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day 
upon  the  earth,"  he  then  proclaimed 
one  of  the  mightiest  truths  ever  giv- 
en to  man. 

It  would  be  impracticable  to  en- 
ter at  length  into  a  discussion  of  the 
principle  of  the  mediation  and 
atonement.  But  a  few  thoughts 
will  be  given  to  help  the  reader  to 
understand  this  principle  of  vicari- 
ous work. 

The  best  thought  of  the  world  has 
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centered  around  the  principle  pre- 
eminent in  the  Redeemer's  life: 
Love  and  Service.  The  pagan  phil- 
osophers dimly  felt  the  truth  of  this 
principle,  but  they  confined  their 
teachings  mostly  to  the  love  and 
service  which  centers  around  the  in- 
dividual. 

Buddha  taught  his  disciples  to 
eliminate  all  selfish  thoughts  and  de- 
sires. The  soul  was  to  come  back 
into  bodies  again  and  again  until  it 
should  have  mastered,  or  rather  an- 
nihilated all  human  passions  and 
desires.  The  end  of  the  soul  was 
simply  to  be  absorbed  in  Karma,  or 
in  other  words,  to  achieve  extinc- 
tion through  transmutation  into  a 
principle.  This  doctrine  teaches 
men  to  care  only  for  wife  and  chil- 
dren as  separate  souls  all  trying  to 
crush  out  human  love  and  to  be- 
come absorbed  in  God-love,  as  they 
term  it.  Christ  taught  all  men  to 
keep  their  loves,  passions,  strength, 
and  individuality,  but  to  so  purify 
and  ennoble  those  forces  that  they 
may  become  glorified  in  their  pow- 
ers and  potentialities.  He  said  a  man 
must  lose  his  soul,  if  he  would  find 
it  again.  The  very  invitation  to 
come  to  Him  implied  that  men  were 
to  put  aside  all  selfish  and  carnal 
desires.  If  we  truly  love,  we  will 
gladly  serve;  and  in  that  service  is 
found  the  highest  happiness  ever 
given  to  man  or  angels. 

Is  there  necessity  to  teach  men 
today  the  beauty  of  unselfish  devo- 
tion ?  Few  practice  it,  but  the  world 
is  full  of  talk  on  that  subject. 

The  convert  to  the  Gospel  may 
ask,  why  is  it  necessary  for  me  to 
go  day  after  day  to  the  Temple  and 
work  for  people  whom  I  know  noth 
ing  about?  Well,  there  are  several 
answers.  You  doubtless  knew  all 
about  these  poor  souls  before  you 
came  to  earth.  Your  human  memory 
embraces  only  the  scenes  of  this 
life ;  but  you  had  a  very  long  exist- 


ence before  you  came  here,  and  at 
that  period  you  were  acquainted 
with  those  referred  to.  Then,  what 
good  does  it  do  you,  what  do  you 
get  out  of  it?  The  social  economist 
would  tell  you  that  no  matter  how 
futile  or  useless  your  work  may 
seem  and  may  really  be,  if  your  mo- 
tive is  to  bless  and  comfort  others, 
your  reward  in  the  purification  and 
enlargement  of  your  own  soul  will 
be  just  as  valuable  as  if  there  were 
great  results  flowing  from  that  ef- 
fort. It  is  the  motive  and  the  eflFort 
which  purifies  and  uplifts  any  soul, 
not  the  results  and  the  rewards. 

Again,  why  should  God  require 
>ou  to  go  to  the  Temple  day  after 
day  in  pursuance  of  this  work? 
Couldn't  He  have  arranged  things 
diflferently,  and  let  these  people  do 
their  own  work  ?  Why  does  God  let 
the  poor  suflfer,  and  why  does  He 
require  you  to  take  care  of  them? 
He  could  manage  things  very  diflfer 
ently,  if  He  so  desired.  He  could 
shower  means  upon  all  men  if  He 
chose.  But  He  leaves  this  charge 
upon  you  and  me,  to  feed  the  poor, 
clo'ihe  the  naked,  and  administer 
comfort  to  the  widow  and  orphan. 
Why  ?  So  that  our  hearts  shall  be 
drawn  out  in  sympathy  and  fellow- 
ship. Those  whom  we  help  and 
bless  we  love. 

And  now,  why  can't  one  man  be 
baptized  for  a  hundred  people  at 
once  ?  Because  this  is  an  individual 
world ;  we  must  each  have  separate 
experiences,  separate  lives,  and  sep- 
arate salvation,  or  condemnation. 
No  man  can  eat  or  sleep  for  an- 
other. No  man  can  baptize  ten  peo- 
ple at  once  in  life,  no  more  can  he 
do  so  in  vicarious  work.  The  whole 
universe  is  epitomized  in  the  indi- 
vidual. All  things  are  made  and 
governed  by  law;  and  the  law  of 
life  is  single,  individual  and  sep- 
arate. The  soul  lives  in  itself,  apart 
and  distinct  from  eveqr  other  soul 
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and  substance.  We  have,  as  it  were, 
a  world  and  all  its  forces  in  our 
own  souL  "I  can  pronounce  only 
one  sound  at  a  time,  conceive  one 
thought  at  a  time,  occupy  one  space 
at  a  time.  That  is,  in  brief,  the 
answer  to  this  question. 

And  now,  what  good  does  this 
work  do  you,  and  how  does  it  profit 
another?  First,  it  develops  within 
yourself  absolute  unselfishness.  It 
inspires  in  those  imprisoned  souls 
on  the  other  side,  the  keenest  and 
sweetest  gratitude.  Are  not  both  of 
these  divine  principles?  The  work 
must  be  carried  forward,  day  by 
day,  one  soul  at  a  time,  one  day  at 
a  time.  What  is  it  that  causes  us 
to  love  our  children?  It  is  their 
helplessness.  The  very  young  of  all 
creatures  appeal  to  the  best  im- 
pulses in  the  human  soul.  The 
helplessness  of  any  creature  draws 
upon  the  sympathies  and  tender- 
ness of  all  good  men.  And  this  it  is 
which  fills  the  soul  of  a  good  man 
or  woman  with  compassion  towards 
the  dead  who  are  now  in  a  helpless 
position.  They  may  have  accepted 
the  Gospel  on  the  other  side,  but 
the  door  is  not  opened  to  them  un- 
til they  have  had  the  ordinance 
word  done  on  this  side.  The  appeal 
to  our  hearts  mellows  us  and  soft- 
ens the  asperities  of  selfish  ambition 
and  selfish  desires. 

In  no  other  work  is  the  individ- 
ual so  manifestly  unselfish  as  in 
that  work  which  makes  him  a  help- 


er of  Christ.  When  the  missionary 
goes  out  in  the  world,  he  puts  aside 
all  selfish  thoughts  and  desires,  and 
devotes  himself  to  bringing  the 
light  of  truth  to  others ;  thus  he  is 
helping  Christ.  With  this  same 
feeling  and  purpose,  the  worker  in 
the  Temple  is  putting  aside  all  self- 
ish desires,  doing  for  others  what 
they  cannot  do  for  themselves. 
There  is  no  praise  nor  honor  at- 
tached to  such  work,  only  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  done  good, 
and  this  brings  its  own  sweet  re- 
ward to  the  unselfish  soul. 

If  now,  we  have  become  con- 
vinced that  there  is  a  great  work 
for  us  as  individuals  to  do,  what, 
then,  is  our  next  query?  It  is,  what 
can  I  do?  How  shall  I  proceed? 
And  that  question  can  best  be  an- 
swered by  inviting  all  who  are  in- 
terested to  begin  at  once  a  system- 
atic study  of  Genealogy.  It  is  a  sci- 
ence, and  cannot  be  acquired  in  a 
day ;  nor  can  those  who  do  not  un- 
derstand it  do  this  work  success- 
fully. Let  the  girl  who  longs  for  a 
career  and  a  place  in  the  world 
where  she  can  be  of  use  to  human- 
ity take  up  with  fervor  the  study  of 
this  branch,  and  nothing  will  ever 
wean  her  away  from  it.  Those 
who  seek  shall  find,  those  who 
knock  shall  have  a  door  opened. 
Blessed  are  they  which  shall  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for 
they  shall  be  filled ! 
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A  Storm  in  the>Mountains. 

Elsie  C.  Carroll. 

The  darkening  clouds  hang  low  and  lower; 

Creep  shadows  'mong  the  trees; 
The  song-birds  cease;  a  moment  more 

Is  hushed  the  whispering  breeze. 

One  moment  nature  seems  to  pause 

Beneath  the  gathering  gloom — 
All  wondering  what  is  heaven's  cause 

And  what  the  'boding  doom. 

Then  quick  and  bright,  the  dark  above, 

Is  cut  by  livid  fire, 
And  mountains  tremble  'neath  the  voice 

Of  thunder's  vengeful  ire. 

Now  bursts  the  storm  cloud.    Ferce  and  wild 

It  beats  and  howls  and  raves; 
The  thunder,  like  a  demon's  child 

Is  lashed  by  lurid  waves. 

The  wind,  like  some  mad  monster,  wakes; 

It  shrieks  and  wails  and  moans; 
A  giant  hemlock  creaks  and  shakes 

Then  falls  'mid  crashing  groans. 

The  sky  grows  black,  and  blacker  still; 

The  mountain  torrents  roar; 
The  thunder  shakes  the  vale  and  hill; 

The  livid  flames  flash  lower. 

The  raging  storm  throbs  on  and  on — 

Some  mighty  passions  vent; 
Then  slowly  comes  a  welcome  calm. 

Heaven's  present  vengeance  spent. 

The  wind  is  hushed  to  sobbing  sighs; 

The  thunder  rolls  no  more, 
Gray  rifts,  then  gold,  come  in  the  skies, 

The  torrents  cease  their  roar. 

A  bird  calls  softly  to  his  mate; 

A  soft  and  sweet  reply; 
And  they,  rejoicing  at  glad  fate, 

Sing  anthems  to  the  sky. 

The  sun  bursts  forth  in  splendor  rare, 

To  kiss  the  half  closed  floivers. 
They,  opening,  smile  him  back  a  prayer 

Of  thanks  for  summer  showers. 

And  in  my  human  storm-tossed  heart 
A  glow  steals,  sweet  and  warm; 

As  my  own  life-clouds,  too,  depart, 
I  thank  God  for  the  storm. 
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The  Art  of  Being  Interesting. 


La  Rene  King  Hughes. 


The  attitude  that  two-thirds  of 
the  people  of  today  take  toward  so-  . 
ciety  might  properly  be  called  the 
turtle  attitude.    They  never  volun- 
tarily come  out  of  their  shells. 

A  person  may  be  ever  so  learned 
—his  life  may  have  been  full  of  in- 
teresting events,  his  wit  may  be 
keen,  and  he  may  have  a  strong 
sense  of  humor,  yet  his  friends 
think  of  him  with  tolerance  rather 
than  esteem.  He  does  not  possess 
the  tact  of  "coming  out.'' 

There  are  two  classes  of  this 
kind:  those  who  think  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  "come  out,"  and 
those  who  are  afraid. 

"Why  should  I  take  time  to  tell  a 
witty  story,  or  give  any  one  a  pleas- 
ant smile?  Life  is  too  short  for 
such  trivial  things.  I  haven't  time 
to  spend  in  talking  nonsense." 

Thus  they  reason.  The  result  is, 
they  are  miserable,  though  they 
may  not  acknowledge  the  fact. 

The  person  who  will  not  take 
time  to  be  spontaneous,  and  bask  in 
the  sunshine  of  congeniality,  is  vol- 
untarily putting  aside  the  best  there 
is  in  lifet 

The  most  interesting  man  I  know 
is  simply  overwhelmed  with  busi- 
ness; yet  he  always  has  a  good 
story  to  tell,  or  a  witty  response,  or 
a  tactful  reply ;  and  it  is  useless  to 
add,  he  is  a  general  favorite. 

"Do  you  never  feel  bored?"  I 
asked  him,  one  day. 

"Not  on  your  life,"  he  replied,  "I 


meet  so  many  interesting  people, 
and  there  are  so  many  interesting 
things  to  talk  about,  that  I  never 
have  time  to  analyze  my  feelings." 

That  reply  contained  the  secret  of 
his  success  as  a  business  man;  of 
his  popularity  among  his  fell6ws; 
and  above  all  the  secret  of  his  own 
happiness.    • 

Let  us  next  consider  the  people 
who  are  afraid  to  "come  out."  Like 
the  turtle,  they  "draw  in"  when- 
ever any  one  approaches.  They  are 
invariably  afraid  of  airing  their 
ideas  for  fear  of  being  criticised. 

The  most  miserable  experience 
one  can  imagine  is  to  attend  an, "at 
home"  where  every  one  present  is 
afraid  to  move  or  speak.  They  sit 
erect  and  rigid,  and  go  through  cer- 
tain ceremonies,  with  no  more  indi- 
viduality than  automatons,  all  the 
while  silently  wishing  they  were 
somewhere  else.  It  is  almost  a 
tragedy  at  the  time,  yet  it  is  really 
funny  to  observe  the  formality  of 
these  occasions. 

After  all,  what  does  life  amount 
to  if  we  shut  ourselves  up  like  a 
snuff  box  and  with  a  certain  "don't- 
expect-anything-from-me"  expres- 
sion on  our  faces,  drift  along  with 
the  stream. 

There  are  many  vocations  in  life 
which  require  a  certain  amount  of 
reserve ;  but  whenever  it  is  possible 
— be  at  your  best — be  interesting! 
you  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  your 
fellow  men. 
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Troubles. 


Olive  Maiben* 


The  spring  had  been  an  early  one, 
coaxing  out  the  bloom  in  the  or- 
chards until  the  side  hills  for  miles 
around  seemed  girdled  by  the  del- 
icate, warm  bloom.  Too  soon  the 
petals  fell,  too  soon  the  small  green 
spheres  grew  firmer  and  rounder, — 
and  then  came  the  frost.  The 
branches  that  yesterday  had  held 
up  their  rich  promises,  to-day  hung 
blackened  and  shrivelled"  as  though 
by  fire.  It  was  only  where  the  can- 
yon breezes  walfted  through  that 
a  few  trees  still  held  there  early 
freshness. 

A  neighbor  of  mine,  Mr.  Danner, 
came  over  to  my  little  cabin,  and 
found  me  chin  in  hands  looking 
gloomily  across  my  ruined  orch- 
ards, discouraged  and  heartsick. 

'*Cheer  up,  frost  never  comes  like 
this  two  successive  years.  You  kin 
send  for  your  wife  and  hpy  next 
year." 

I  shook  my  head,  and  covered 
my  chin  with  my  hand,  so  that  he 
might  not  see  it  tremble.  The 
thought  of  waiting  for  Alice  and 
Boy  another  year  loomed  up  gloomi- 
ly before  me. 

**Well, — there's  at  least  one  man 
in  the  country  that  ain't  shakin' 
his  fist  at  high  heaven,  and  cursin* 
his  luck, — and  that's  Grandpa  Free. 
He's  never  growlin'  or  fumin',  and 
he's  always  got  a  good  word.  Bet- 
ter nm  over  a  while,  Benton." 

Gloomily  enough,  I  went.  I  found 
the  old  gentleman  on  the  front  ver- 
anda, reading  his  paper  as  though 
nothing  had  happened,  I  could  see 
his  orchard,  blackened  like  the  oth- 
ers' being  stripped  by  a  half  dozen 

*Utah  Stake. 


boys.  No  doubt  Grandpa  Free 
meant  to  have  the  green  leaves,  even 
if  the  fruit  were  wanting. 

He  arose  to  meet  me  although 
I  was  a  stranger.  He  was  of  that 
rare,  old  type  that  retains  its  fresh- 
ness and  geniality  in  spite  of  age. 
He  reminded  one  of  a  solitary  flow- 
er in  a  frosted  garden;  all  around 
him  his  youthful  companions  tot- 
tered with  the  childishness  of  with- 
ering manhood,  while  he  still  re- 
mained clear  of  eye,  and  brain. 

"Quite  a  frost,"  he  said,  taking 
my  hand. 

"The  worst  trouble  a  man  can 
have,"  I  returned.  "So  much  de- 
pends on  making  a  living." 

He  laid  a  gentle  hand  on  my 
shoulder.  "Don't  say  that,  my  boy; 
you  don't  know  what  trouble  is." 

"No;  that  is  true.  You  who 
have  had  so  much, — since  you  have 
lived  longer  than  I,— can  be  the 
better  judge." 

"I  have  had  but  one,"  he  replied 
quietly,  shading  his  eyes  with  a 
hand  that  trembled  a  little. 

I  knew  he  meant  to  tell  me  of 
that  trouble,  so  I  waited  drowsily 
watching  the  boys  at  work  in  the 
orchard. 

"When  I  was  young  like  you, 
I  left  home  to  get  rich, — so  I  said. 
From  Vermont  1  went  to  Kansas 
taking  my  wife, — the  sweetest  wom- 
an in  all  the  world — with  me.  For 
two  years  I  worked,  and  worked 
hard.  At  last  things  seemed  going 
fine.  The  farm  promised  abundant 
crops  for  that  year.  I  worked  early 
and  late.  The  grain  grew  tall  and 
green,  then  the  drouth  came.  I  pray- 
ed, then  I  cursed  and  shook  my  fist 
at  the  grey  skies.    The  g^ain^umedj 
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brown  and  withered  up,  my  horses 
died,  and  I  had  to  give  it  up  and 
move  away.  I  thought  that  was 
trouble ;  but  it  wasn't,  it  wasn't. 

"The  next  year,  we  joined  the 
Church.  People  there  were  dread- 
ful set  against  us,  so  we  decided  to 
come  out  here  where  the  others 
had  come.  We  were  too  anxious 
to  get  away,  over-zealous  I  guess, 
and  started  late.  You  know  about 
the  handcarts?" 

He  stopped  for  a  minute,  and 
folded  his  paper. 

"It  was  a  tragedy,  my  boy.  God 
bless  those  brave  women  that  kept 
us  poor  fellows  up.  Well, — winter 
came.  Many,  it  seemed  froze  to 
death.  Every  night  I  looked  at 
my  wife^  and  babies,  and  prayed  a 
selfish  prayer, — that  if  every  family 
lost,  I  could  save  mine.  One  morn-^ 
ing,  I  uncovered  my  wife, — she  was 
frozen  stiff.  I  guess  I  must  have 
gone  mad." 

Again  he  looked  off  down  the 
road,  as  though  waiting  for  some- 
one to  come  up. 

"They  buried  her,  my  Bess  out 
there  on  the  prairies,"  chokingly, 
''and  I  left  her,  and  came  on  with 
the  babies. 

"Oh,  my  boy,  I  thought  that  must 
be  trouble;  but  it  wasn't,  no,  it 
^vasn't  trouble  at  all." 

"Then  I  bought  this  farm.  It  was 
miles  from  folks;  but  I  didn't  care 
With  my  two  boys, — Alex  was 
twelve  and  Roy  ten, — I  tried  to 
make  something  out  of  it.  Some- 
times the  crop  went,  but  I  didn't 
worry, — ^that  wasn't  trouble.' 

"One  day  we  left  our  baby-girl, 
— she  was  eight.  We  used  to  take 
her  with  us,  most  of  the  time ;  but 
the  day  I  thought  it  was  too  hot, 
and  sent  her  back.  She  begged 
to  come  but  I  wouldn't  let  her.  She 
went  back  all  right,  and  we  went 
about  a  mile  up  the  road  I  could  see 
her  in  the  yard  playing;  but  pretty 


soon  I  forgot  her.  I  sent  Alex  to 
bring  her.  I  watched  him  go  in 
the  house  and  then  come  running 
out,  waving  his  arms.  I  ran,"  he 
choked  again,  "when  I  got  there 
she  was  lying  on  the  floor  with  my 
pistol  by  her, — shot. 

"That  night  I  dug  a  little  grave, 
such  a  little  grave  for  my  baby.  I 
couldn't  help  thinking  of  her  moth- 
er, and  how  she  would  feel.  I  kind 
of  felt  like  I'd  killed  her,— my  little 
Lynn.  I  kept  saying  as  how  it  was 
trouble,  but  it  wasn't." 

I  looked  across  the  gardens  where 
a  clump  of  rose,  trees  were  putting 
on  their  spring  trimmings.  Through 
the  green  I  caught  the  glimmer  of 
a  little  white  head-board. 

For  full  five  minutes  neither 
spoke.  Surely  all  this  had  been 
trouble.  I  thought  of  Alice  and  Boy 
and  then  looked  across  at  the  rose 
trees  again.  He  watched  me  for 
a  while,  and  then,  as  though  read- 
ing my  thoughts,  answered,  "No, 
it  wasn't  trouble." 

"Then, — I  began  to  work  again. 
The  boys  grew  up,  strong  and 
healthy.  One  day  Roy  wanted  to 
go  away.  I  thought  there  wasn't 
danger;  I  thought  that  surely  he 
could  never  go  bad.  He  wrote  for 
awhile,  then  he  stopped. 

"One  night  I  woke  up  with  some- 
one tapping  at  my  window.  I  open- 
ed it.     It  was  Roy." 

He  dropped  his  face  in  his  hands 
and  shook  with  grief. 

"My  God,  it  was  my  boy!  His 
eyes  were  bleared,  his  voice  thick 
with  drink.  The  odor  of  whisky 
came  to  me  through  the  open  win- 
dow. I  caught  at  the  sill — I  almost 
fainted.  Then  he  cursed  me  for 
being  so  slow,  and  told  me  to  hurry 
and  open  the  door. 

"I  saw  him  come  in,  all  dusty  and 
scratched  and  bleeding.  He  said  he 
thought  he  had  killed  a  man  while 
he  was  drunk — my  boy,  his  mother's 
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boy,  a  murderer.  I  caught  his  hand 
and  begged  him  to  stay,  to  give  him 
self  up  and  be  tried  by  the  law.  I 
told  him  I  would  help  him." 

Again  the  old  head  dropped,  as  it 
had  dropped  many  times  tfiese  last 
few  minutes. 

"And  then  I  begged  him,  for  his 
mother's  sake — and  he  cursed  her, 
cursed  his  dead  mother!  Then  I 
was  glad  my  Bess  was  out  there  on 
the  prairies  in  peace.  Roy  was 
Bess's  sweetest  baby,  her  gentlest 
boy,  she  often  said. 

"I  don't  know  what  I  said  next, 
but  he  struck  me — struck  his  father, 
and  ran.  My  boy — that  was  trou- 
ble." 

For  a  long  time  he  sat  with  cov- 
ered eyes.  After  a  while  he  walked 
to  the  end  of  the  veranda  and 
looked  up  and  down  the  hot,  dusty 
road.    He  came  back  and  shook  his 


head. 

"No;  he  ain't  coming;  I  thought 
I  heard  him  whistle." 

"Who?"  I  asked,  foolishly.  "Alex, 
Alex — I — I  thought  maybe  he 
would  be  over  this  afternoon." 

"No ;  it  wasn't  Alex,"  he  said,  at 
length.  "It's  my  boy,  my  little  boy. 
And  he  struck  his  own  father  and 
ran  away.  I  don't  know  where. 
We  never  heard. 

"Sometimes,  when  I  get  to  think- 
ing of  how  much  store  his  mother 
used  to  set  by  him,  and  how  sweet 
and  kind  he  used  to  be  to  her,  I'm 
glad  she  wasn't  here  that  night." 

Alex  drove  up  then  and  I  grasped 
the  quivering  old  hand  and  went 
home.  Far  away  in  old  Massachu- 
setts I  saw  a  bright-eyed  little  wom- 
an with  a  baby's  clustered  curls  up- 
on her  breast.  I  lifted  my  face  to 
the  skies — I  had  no  troubles. 


Olomfort 

Harold  Goff. 
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Conducted  b\*  Catherine  Hurst. 


Address  all   communications   in  this  department  to  Question  Box, 
Room   535   Constitution  Building. 


What  can  I  do  to  make  my  fingers 
flexible  enough  for  piano  playing 
I  do  a  great  deal  of  housework. — Edna. 

Rub  the  fingers  well  with  oil,  and 
move  the  joints  back  and  forth.  Do 
this  twice  a  day.  Practice  as  much 
as  possible. 

Can  you  tell  me  when  there  is  pub- 
lished a  journal  or  paper  on  obstet- 
rics and  nursing?. — Mrs.   M.   A.    H. 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing 
published  by  Lippincott  and  Co.,  227 
So.  6  St.  Phil.  Pa. 

Will  you  please  give  me  a  simple 
remedy  for  pimples  and  black-heads. 
— Carrie. 

These  are  often  caused  by  improp- 
er, diet,  tight  clothing,  impaired  di- 
gestion lack  of  exercise,  or  the  free 
use  of  powder  which  clogs  the  pores. 
If  the  black  points  be  very  distinct, 
press  them  outj  if  not  scrub  the  face 
night  and  morning  with  hot  water  to 
which  add  a  bit  of  common  soda, 
about  the  size  of  your  finger  nail  to 
one  quart  of  water.  Use  a  good  cam- 
el's hair  face  brush,  and  some  mild 
toilet  soap.  Scrub  the  face  well,  then 
dash  cold  water  on  to  close  the  pores 
again.  Rub  with  coarse  towel,  after 
which  apply  sweet  oil  and  bay  rum 
equal  parts  well  mixed  together,  and 
wipe  off  with  soft  towel.  Drink  at 
least  three  pints  of  water  daily. 

The  following  will  sometimes  heal 
the  pimples.  Boric  acid  in  fine  pow- 
der 240  grains;  white  wax  420  grains; 
parafin  480  grains;  oil  of  sweet  al- 
monds one  fluid  dram. 

I  am  greatly  troubled  with  freckles. 
Can  you  suggest  anything  to  remove 
them? — Eliza  M. 

Add  fifteen  grains  of  borax  to  one 
ounce  of  lemon  juice.  Apply  at  night 
with  complexion  brush,  and  after- 
wards apply  the  cream  for  which  reci- 
pe is  given  herewith.  Drink  on£  or  two 


glasses  of  butter  milk  every  morning. 
Cream — 30    drops  tincture  of  benzoin. 

4  oz    white  wax. 

4  oz  glycerine. 

12  oz     cocoanut  oil. 
Mix  the  last  three  ingredients  by  heat- 
ing; then  add  the  benzoin.     Rub  well 
into  the  skin. 

Would  you  think  it  right  to  corres- 
pond with  a  missionary  who  has  been 
introduced  to  you  through  the  mail 
by  another  missionary  with  whom 
you  are  personally  acquainted? — F  .J. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  harm  if  the 
"personal  acquaintance'  is  a  young 
man  of  honor  and  integrity,  which 
he  ought  to  be,  and  he  can  speak  for 
the  other  one  as  being  the  same. 

Of  course  your  letters  would  only 
be  friendly  ones.  Your  mother  should 
be  consulted  in  the  matter. 

Will  you  please  give  me  the  name 
and  address  of  a  magazine  that  deals 
on  fancy  work?  Also  tell  me  a  good 
recitation    book? — Claribell. 

(1)  "Modern  Priscilla,"  Deseret 
News  Book  Store,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

(2)  The  Speaker^s  Garland  or 
Werner's  Readings  and  Recitations. 
Can  be  obtained  at  Deseret  News 
Book  Store. 

Should  a  young  girl  ask  a  man  to 
her  home? — Lucille. 

There  would  be  no  harm  provid- 
in'^  he  is  a  proper  person  for  you 
to  associate  with;  however,  it  would 
be  much  better  for  the  young  man 
to  ask  if  he  could  come  to  your 
home,  rather  than  for  you  to  invite 
him. 

Tt  "A  Young  Reader,"  and  "M.  S. 
E."  will  each  send  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope,  they  will  receive  per- 
sonal answers, 
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Maud  Baggarley, 


"I  thought  you  were  never  com- 
hig."  yawned  Nora,  looking  up  from 
her  book  as  her  sister  entered  their 
bed  room  and  closed  the  door  be- 
hind her. 

"Never  coming!  Well  I  like  that! 
ril  bet  if  you'd  done  the  work  that 
I  have  you'd  change  your  tune,"  re- 
turned her  sister,  going  over  to  the 
dresser  and  beginning  to  take  down 
her  hair. 

"Work!  Why  Lula  Wood,"  ex- 
claimed Nora  in  astonishment,  "I 
washed  the  supper  dishes  and  swept 
the  kitchen  tonight,  myself — you 
know  very  well  it's  my  week  to  do 
it — and  I  saw  mother  undressing 
the  baby.  I'd  like  to  know  what 
else  there  was  to  do,"  she  added 
sarcastically. 

"Oh,  lots,"  returned  her  sister 
mysteriously. 

Without  paying  any  further  at- 
.tention  to  the  girl  who  began  talk- 
ing in  an  uncomplimentary  manner 
about  her  dearest  friend,  Nora  took 
up  her  book  and  was  soon  oblivious 
to  her  surroundings.  When  she  hap- 
pened to  look  up  from  her  story 
again  her  eyes  gazed  round  with 
amazement. 

"Why,  Lu-la  Woods,"  she  ejac- 
ulated, "what  ever  are  you  going  to 
do — I  thought  you  were  getting 
ready  for  bed !" 

''Well,  I  am  not,"  returned 
Lula  emphatically,  "whatever  you 
thought.  I  am  going  to  the  party 
at  Bertha  Miller's." 

"But,  Lula,"  remonstrated  her 
younger  sister,  "papa  said  we 
couldn't  go." 

"I'm  going  though,"  retorted  her 


sister,  succinctly.  "And  so  will  you 
if  you've  got  any  spunk,"  she  added. 

"Oh,  I  couldn't  think  of  disobey- 
ing father,"  exclaimed  Nora  hasti- 
ly, "but  I  would  like  to  go,"  she 
faltered  wistfully.  "If  we  might 
just  speak  to  mamma,"  temporized 
the  younger  sister^  "she  would  per- 
haps coax  father." 

"It's  no  use,"  answered  Lula, 
grov*^ing  impatient ;  "when  papa  says 
'no'  'all  the  king's  horses  and  all 
the  king's  men'  can't  make  him 
change  his  mind — and  you  know 
very  well  mama  never  tries.  Come, 
hurry !  All  of  our  crowd  are  going. 
And  besides,"  she  added  as  further 
inducement,"Richard  Grant  is  home 
from  West  Point  on  a  visit,  and  he 
has  promised  to  be  there — and  you 
know  all  the  girls  are  crazy  about 
him." 

"If  I  only  dared,"  sighed  Nora, 
who  was  easily  influenced,  hence 
often  coaxed  into  scrapes  by  her 
reckless,  high-spirited  eighteen  year 
old  sister. 

"Hurry,  do  hurry,"  entreated  Lu- 
la. "I  put  the  ladder  against  the  side 
of  the  back  porch  and  we  can  crawl 
out  the  window  and  climb  down 
the  ladder  and  no  one  will  be  the 
wiser." 

"Well  it  seems  pretty  bad,  but  if 
you  think  we  won't  be  found  out 
I'll  go." 

"Found  out,  you  little  coward," 
exclaimed  Lula  scornfully;  "who's 
to  find  it  out,  pray?  Jimmy  prom- 
ised to  take  the  ladder  away  early 
in  the  morning  and  no  one  will  ever 
know,"  she  continued  positively. 

"Well.our  Heavenly  Father  will," 
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returned  her  sister  who  had  a  very 
troublesome  conscience. 

'Tes,  but  He  won't  tell,"  said 
Lula,  flippantly. 

"And  tiien  I  haven't  anything  to 
wear,"  objected  Nora. 

"Neither  did  I/*  answered  Lula, 
"but  I  borrowed  mother's  new  lace 
waist  that  she  got  to  wear  to  Aunt 
Margaret's  wedding  next  Wednes- 
day." 

"Why,  Lula/'  gasped  Nora, 
"without  asking?" 

"Sure,"  returned  her  sister ;  "ma- 
ma doesn't  care  for  pretty  things, 
married  people  never  do,"  she  con- 
tinued with  a  show  of  superior  wis- 
dom. 

After  a  good  deal  of  coaxing  and 
urging  Nora  was  finally  persuaded 
to  go,  and  hurried  into  her  best 
dress.  After  having  her  face  touch- 
ed up  with  a  little  powder  and  a 
few  burnt  matches  applied  to  her 
eye-brows,  in  imitation  of  her  sis- 
ter, the  two  girls  were  ready  to 
make  their  exit  from  their  father's 
house  "like  thieves   in    the  night." 

Nora  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief 
when  they  were  at  last  comfort- 
ably seated  in  the  car  and  speed- 
ing toward  the  party. 

Tired  from'  her  exertions  and 
from  the  race  to  catch  the  car,  Lu- 
la leaned  back  in  the  seat  and  clos- 
ed her  eyes.  She  was  aroused  at 
length  by  hearing  her  name  utter- 
ed in  an  undertone  by  some  one  in 
the  seat  behind  her.  Involuntarily 
she  turned  slightly  in  order  to  see 
th\*  speaker's  face  but  recollecting 
in  time  she  jerked  her  head  back 
quickly. 

"Yes,  I  remember  Lula  Woods," 
a  low  voice — which  Lula  recognized 
as  Richard  Grant's — was  saying. 
"We  went  in  the  same  set  two  years 
ago.  By  the  way,  is  she  the  same 
gay  little  Miss  ?  Why,  the  last  time 
I  saw  her/'  he  continued,  "she  friz- 


zed her  hair  and  did  it  so  high  that 
it  obstructed  one's  view  of  the  land- 
scape and  besides  that  she  powder- 
ed and  painted  and  affected  all  the 
airs  of  Mase  woman  of  the  world 
— that  is  when  she  didn't  forget. 
When  she  did,  'O  ye  crags  and 
peaks !'  Her  laugh  rings  in  my  ears 
yet." 

"It's  loud  enough  in  all  con- 
science," laughed  his  companion, 
while  Lula's  face  burned  beneath 
its  thick  covering  of  powder  and 
Nora  gazed  considerately  out  of  the 
window,"quite  loud  enough  to  wake 
the  dead.  But  her  loud  laugh  and 
boisterous  ways  never  affected  me 
half  as  much  as  something  I  heard 
about  her,"  he  continued,  while  Lu- 
la squirmed  in  her  seat  and  bit  her 
lips  to  keep  back  the  sob  that  threat- 
ened to  choke  her. 

"What  was  that?"  enquired  Rich- 
ard Grant. 

"Oh,  some  one  told  me  that  she 
just  literally  walks  over  her  poor 
mother  who  is  a  lovely  little  woman 
— doesn't  give  her  the  life  of  a  dog. 
And  doesn't  care  any  more  for  her 
father  than  she  does  for  the  ash 
man.  Keeps  him  scratching  all  the 
time  to  get  the  where-with-all  to 
buy  her  fine  clothes — and  she's  nev- 
er satisfied — and  every  one  knows 
how  seedy  he  looks.  Why  he's  worn 
the  same  over-coat  for  six  years  to 
my  certain  knowledge." 

"Disgraceful,"  ejaculated  Richard 
Grant.  "But  why  do  they  allow  her 
to  have  her  own  way  ?" 

"Oh,she  threatens  to  leave  home," 
returned  the  second  speaker  sarcas- 
tically. 

"And  you  say  the  mother  is  a  nice 
little  woman,"  said  Grant,  musingly. 
"I  never  met  her,"  he  continued, 
"but  I  fancied  that  she  was  rather 
•a — well  undesirable  female,  judg- 
ing from  her  daughter^  and  that's 
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the  way  you  judge  a  mother,  you 
know,"  he  added,  deprecatingly. 

"Nora,"  gasped  Lula,"let's  get  off 
the  next  time  the  car  stops — we'll 
go  to  the  front  platform." 

Nora  nodded  silently,  her  eyes 
compassionately  averted  from  her 
sister's  face. 

They  left  the  car  when  the  first 
opportunity  offered  and  took  the 
next  one  back. 

Lula  cried  bitterly  all  the  way 
home  and  when  she  reached  the  lad- 
der was  almost  too  weak  and  sick 
with  shame  and  wounded  vanity  to 
ascend  it.  She  managed,  however, 
to  climb  up  a  few  steps  then  slip- 
ped and  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 
With  the  assistance  of  Nora  she 
struggled  to  her  feet,  and  although 
the  pain  in  one  of  her  ankles  was  al- 
most intolerable  she  clung  to  the 
ladder  and  dragged  herself  slowly 
upward  and  across  the  flat  roof  of 
the  porch  and  crawled  in  at  the 
open  window,  her  sister  following 
closely. 

"Well,  we  weren't  found  out," 
said  Nora,  grimly,  "but  I  thought 
when  you  fell  that  I'd  have  to  ring 
the  door-bell  and  frighten  them 
all  half  to  death." 

"Wouldn't  they  have  stared  when 
they  opened  the  door  and  saw  me  ?" 
said  Nora,  hysterically.  "But  I 
can  tell  you  this,"  she  went  on,  in 
decided  tones,  "I  will  never  disobey 
father  or  mother  again  as  long  as  I 
live,  never — never — never !  I  guess 
the  Lord  knew  what  He  was  about 
when  He  gave  us  parents  to  rule 
over  us.  If  we  were  allowed  to  do 
as  we  please,  just  think  of  the  fool- 
ish things  that  we  would  do  and  be 
sorry  for  when  it  was  too  late.  We 
do  enough  now  in  spite  of  them." 

"My,  I  do  hate  that  Richard 
Grant,"  muttered  Lula,  paying  very 
little  attention  to  her  sister's  re- 
marks.   "But  he  told  the  truth,  and 


I'll  tell  you  this,"  she  cried,  "if  the 
sweetest  mother  in  the  world  has  to 
be  judged  by  a  daughter  like  me — 
I've  just  got  to  reform,  that's  all; 
and  I  intend  to  start  tonight. 

"Are  you  aware  that  the  curtain 
has  not  rung  down  on  this  night's 
performance  yet,  Nora  Woods?" 

"Yes,"  returned  Nora,  nervously, 
"we've  got  to  tell  mama  and  papa 
about  this — but  can't  we  wait  until 
morning?" 

"No,"  said  Lula,  firmly;  "now  or 
never.  The  devil  would  make  us 
think  by  then  that  it  was  all  a  joke." 

Slipping  into  their  every-day 
dresses,  they  descended  the  stairs  to 
the  sitting  room,  where  their  moth- 
er sat  sewing,  their  father  reading 
aloud. 

"Well,  bless  my  soul,  chicks!  I 
thought  you  were  asleep  hours  ago," 
exclaimed  Mr.  Woods. 

But  the  mother-instinct  was  quick 
to  divine  the  hidden  trouble  and, 
throwing  her  sewing  aside,  Mrs. 
Woods  held  out  her  arms,  and  the 
girls  rushed  into  them  and  sobbed 
out  their  story  on  her  breast,  while 
Mr.  Woods  walked  about  the  room 
and  blew  his  nose  violently,  ejacu- 
lating occasionally  in  various  keys, 
"Bless  my  soul." 

When  they  had  been  forgiven, 
and  cuddled  by  the  mother,  who 
thought  that  they  had  been  suffi- 
ciently punished,  and  after  listening 
tearfully  to  the  tender  counsel  of 
their  parents,  the  two  penitent  girls 
crept  away  to  bed. 

•"Weren't  they  dear,"  whispered 
Lula,  as  they  climbed  the  stairs. 

"I  should  think  so,"  exclaimed 
Nora,  enthusiastically,  "and  they 
never  once  quoted'  the  way  of  the 
transgressor  is  hard,'  either." 

"They  didn't  need  to,"  returned 
Lula;  "they  knew  that  we  had  dis- 
covered that  truth  for  ourselves," 
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Tapioca  is  prepared  from  the  starchy 
tuber  of  the  cassava  plant.  These  tu- 
bers are  scraped  to  a  pulp  and  washed 
in  water  to  extract  the  starch.  This 
starch  is  dried  on  hot  plates,  and  then 
formed  into  round  granules  as  it  is» 
seen  on  the  market.  It  is  composed 
chiefly  of  carbohydrates  (in  the  form 
of  starch).  Being  deficient  in  protein 
and  practically  without  fat,  it  should 
be  used  with  milk,  cream,  butter,  eggs 
OT  with  meat.  It  is  easily  digested,  if 
properly  cooked,  and  served  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  be  stiff  and  gluey.  The 
ordinary  tapioca  custard  is  a  simple, 
nutritious  food.  Tapioca,  thoroughly 
cooked  in  fruit  juice  and  water,  and 
served  with  cream  is  a  simple,  relish- 
able  dessert  for  children. 

This  starchy  food  comes  in  sev- 
eral forms,  and  any  one  may  be  used 
in  the  following  recipes.  The  flake 
tapioca  should  be  soaked  several 
hours,  the  pearl  may  be  soaked  or 
not,  while  the  fine  granules  are  used 
without  soaking.  Sago  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  tapioca  in  any  recipe. 

^ruit  Tapioca, 

Cook  i  cup  tapioca  in  1  pint  boiling 
water  until  transparent.  Then  add  a 
little  salt  and  sugar  and  spice,  if  de- 
sired. Pour  around  pared  and  cored 
apples  placed  in  a  buttered  pudding 
<iish.  The  centers  of  the  apples  may 
be  filled  with  sugar,  raisins,  nuts,  or 
jelly.  Bake  until  apples  are  tender, 
and  serve  warm  with  cream  and  sugar. 
Or  pour  the  cooked  tapioca  over 
strawberries  or  sliced  peaches,  ban- 
anas, oranges,  etc.,  and  serve  cold. 
Or  stir  into  the  tapioca  1  cup  fruit 
jnice,  pulp,  jelly,  or  fresh  berries,  cook 
a  little  longer,  then  chill  in  molds. 

Tapioca  Cream. 

Cook  \  cup  tapioca  until  transpar- 
ent in  1  pint  milk.  Then  mix  in  the 
beaten  yolks  of  2  eggs,  and  i  cup 
sugar.  Cook  three  minutes  more. 
Beat  in  the  stiflF  whites  of  the  eggs 
when  taken  from  the  fire,  or  make  a 
njcringue  (2  egg  whites,  2  tablespoons 
powdered  sugar,  and  flavoring)  for  the 


top.  If  the  pudding  is  too  thick,  it 
may  be  diluted  with  a  little  scalded 
milk  or  fruit  juice.  Flavor  with  a 
speck  of  salt  and  \  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Tapioca  Pudding. 

Scald  1  pint  milk  and  shake  gently 
into  it  \  cup  fine  tapioca,  stirring  all 
the  time.  When  it  begins  to  thicken 
add 

1  teaspoon  butter, 

1  beaten  egg 

i  cup  sugar. 

Flavor  with  nutmeg.  Pour  into  a 
buttered  pudding  dish,  and  bake  in  a 
very  moderate  oven  for  about  thirty 
minutes,  or  until  firm  like  a  custard. 
Serve  hot  or  cold.  The  tgg  may  be 
omitted.  Raisins,  dates,  or  other 
fruits  may  be  added. 

Tapioca  Sponge. 

Heat  1  pint  fruit  juice  and  water  in 
a  double  boiler,  and  stir  in  i  cup  tap- 
ioca. Cook  15  minutes,  or  until  clear, 
add  i  cup  sugar  and  a  speck  of  salt. 
Fold  in  the  stiff  whites  of  2  eggs;  let 
the  mixture  cook  a  moment  or  two 
longer,  then  turn  into  molds  and  set 
away  to  cool.  Serve  with  a  soft  cust- 
ard made  with  the  yolks  of  the  eggs, 
one  cup  of  milk,  sweetened  and  flavor- 
ed. 

Peach  Tapioca. 

1  can  peaches. 

\  cup  powdered  sugar, 

1  cup  tapioca, 

Boiling  water, 

I  cup  sugar, 

I  teaspoon  salt. 

Drain  peaches,  sprinkle  with  pow- 
dered sugar,  and  let  stand  one  hour; 
soak  tapioca  one  hour  in  cold  water 
to  cover;  to  peach  syrup  add  enough 
boiling  water  to  make  three  cups; 
heat  to  boiling  point,  add  tapioca 
drained  from  cold  water,  sugar,  and 
salt;  then  cook  in  double  boiler  until 
transparent.  Line  a  mold  or  pudding 
dish  with  peaches  cut  in  quarters,  fill 
with  tapioca,  and  bake  in  moderate 
oven  thirty  minutes;  cool  slightly, 
turn  on  a  dish  and  serve  with  whipped 
cream. 
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OFFICERS*  NOTES. 


ANNUAL  Y.   M.  AND  Y.  L.   M.  I.  A. 

CONFERENCE. 

The  fourteenth  General  Conference 
of  the  Young  Men's  and  Younij 
Ladies'  Mutual  Improvenrent  Asso- 
ciations, of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  will  be  held  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  on  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, June  5th  and  6th,  1909. 

All  officers  and  members  of  the  as- 
sociations arc  requested  to  be  present 
at  all  of  the  meetings  of  the  confer- 
ence, and  a  cordial  invitation  is  here- 
by extended  to  the  Saints  generally 
to  attend  the  meetings  to  be  held  in 
the  Tabernacle  on  Sunday,  June  6th, 
at  10  a.  m.  and  at  2  p.  m.  and  7  p.  m. 

JOSEPH  F.  SMITH, 
HEBER  J.  GRANT, 
B.   H.  ROBERTS, 

General  Superintendency  Y.   M.  M.   I. 

A. 

MARTHA  H.  TINGEY, 
RUTH  M.  FOX, 
MAY  T.  NYSTROM, 
Presidency    Y.    L.    M.    I.    A 

OFFICIAL  PROGRAM. 

Friday,  June  4ih,  1909,  at  2  p.  m.,  in 
Fourteenth  Ward  Assembly  Rooms, 
Traveling  Library,  Secretaries  and  other 
department  meetings  of  Y.  L.  M.  T.  A. 

Friday  evening,  June  4th,  a  social  en- 
tertainment, time  and  place  to  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Saturday,  June  5th,  at  10  a.  m.  and  2 
p.  m.,  separate  meetings  of  the  Young 
Men's  and  Young  Ladies'  associations 
will  be  held, the  former  in  Barratt  Hall, 
the  latter  in  the  Salt  Lake  Assembly 
Hall. 

Saturday,  June  5th,  at  7:30  p.  m.,  con- 
joint officers'  meeting  in  Assembly 
Hall. 

Sunday,  June  6th,  at  10  a.  m.,  2  and  7 
p.  m.,  conjoint  general  meetings  in  Tab- 
ernacle. 

SATURDAY,    10   A.    M. 

It  is  expected  that  at  this  meeting  the 
following  topics  will  be  treated: 
Guide  Work: 

A. — Testimony  Meetings. 

\i. — Theology — The  Apostacy. 


C— The  Home  Beautiful. 
D. — Literature. 
1.    General  Outline. 
2. — Hints  on  Presenting  a  Lesson, 
a — To  Seniors, 
b — To  Juniors. 

SATURDAY,  7:30  p.    M. 

1. — Necessity  of  Co-operation  in  M.  I.  A. 

Work. 
2. — Preliminary  Programs. 
3. — Order:  How  to  Secure  It. 

Officers  are  asked  to  come  prepared  to 
assist  in  the  discussion  of  these  import- 
ant subjects. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  LITERARY  STUDIES. 

Guide  work  for  the  coming  year  is  al- 
ready well  under  way,  and  we  expect  to 
have  it  perfected  by  June  Conference. 
Members  from  a  distance  may  come  to 
the  conference  prepared  to  purchase 
books  for  the  literary  studies,  if  they  so 
desire,  as  it  is  thought  most  of  them  will 
he  on  sale  by  that  time. 

SUMMER  WORK. 

Many  associations  will  continue  during 
the  summer,  but  no  special  work  is  out- 
Imed  for  them.  They  are  to  complete 
any  work  left  over  from  the  course  por- 
vided  for  the  last  year,  and  the  officers 
are  then  advised  to  choose  what  their 
girls  seem  to  need  most. It  will  general- 
ly be  well  to  take  some  recreative  work, 
that  it  may  not  become  wearisome.  A 
change  brings  rest  and  will  prove  re- 
freshing and  of  great  value.  Whatever 
you  do,  let  the  Spirit  of  God  be  sought, 
and  it  will  guide  and  bless  you. 

ON   GIVING  RECEIPTS. 

All  Journal  Agents  may  not  know  that 
the  Journal  furnishes  receipt  books  free 
upon  application  at  the  office.  Applica- 
tions should  state  about  what  size  book 
is  desired — ^25  or  50  receipts.  It  is  in- 
tended for  the  Journal  agent  to  give  a 
receipt  to  each  subscribed  upon  payment 
of  any  amount.  The  Journal  in  turn  re- 
ceipts to  the  agent  when  she  forwards 
the  money  to  the  office.  Agents  are  re- 
quested to  keep  a  strict  account.  In  send- 
ing money  to  headquarters,  be  sure   to 
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give  your  post-office  address  on  every 
letter  and  to  always  sign  your  name.  We 
liave  thouands  of  agents  and  cannot  re- 
member the  home  towns  of  individuals. 
of  individual  agents. 

HINTS  ON  THE   PRESERVATION   OF   HEALTH, 

Given  by  Dr.  Mary  Gamble,  Osteopath, 
in  the  Preliminary  Program  of  the 
Twenty-first  Ward  M.  I.  A.  of  Ensign 
Stake. 

So  much  can  be  said  about  the  prop- 
er care  of  the  body,  that  we  shall 
have  to  give  you  only  a  brief,  outline 
of  the  subject  in  the  time  allotted 
us. 

First  we  would   say   to  you: 

1.  Maintain  a  perfect  spine  for  up- 
on this  depends  the  welfare  of  the 
whole   body. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  nor- 
mal motion  at  each  of  the  spinal 
joints,  and  this  normal  motion  must 
be  maintained.  The  brain  generates 
and  stores  the  electrici*^-  which  runs 
the  bod-  The  soinal  joints  are  the 
switches  through  which  the  soft  wires 
or  nerves  pass  on  where  the  electricity 
15  generated,  to  the  various  parts  of 
the  body,  where  that  electricity  is  used. 
The  tightening  or  turning  of  any  of 
these  spinal  joints  means  the  closing 
of  a  switch  aqd  a  blocking  of  the  elec- 
tric current  from  the  brain  and  a 
consequent  weakening  of  the  parts  to 
which  those  nerves  go.  Strains,  lifts, 
jars,  colds,  and  many  other  causes 
are  constantly  acting  on  the  spine, 
disturbing  its  perfection  at  certain 
joints  more    than   others. 

2.  The  first  and  most  important  hy- 
Kienic  measure  which  the  individual 
can  anoly  to  himself  is  to  eat  slow- 
ly: and  one  of  the  greatest  offenses 
against  health  today  is  the  almost  uni- 
versal parctice  of  over-eating,  and  tak- 
ing? into  the.  body  that  which  it  can- 
not use. 

The  real  object  of  eatin"^  is  to  sup- 
ply the  body  with  tissue  building  ma- 
terial, and  in  amount  only  suflftcient 
to  build  up  what  has  been  torn  down. 
The  real  waste  in  the  tissues  is  not 
srreat,  even  in  the  hardest  kind  of 
labor,  and  when  a  mass  of  food  is 
taken  into  the  body,  only  a  small  part 
pf  it  is  really  used.  The  remainder 
'">  excess  and  must  be  thrown  out  by 
over-working  the  kindneys,  bowels, 
and  other  excretory  organs.  Besides 
the  excess  rapidly  decomposes  and 
Womes  poisonous  to  the  svstem.  An- 
other very  bad  practice  is  that  of  tak- 


ing   into    the    body    that    which    the 
body   can   not  use. 

Under  this  head  come  all  drugs,  al- 
coholic, liquors,  tobacco,  and  every- 
thing that  cannot  be  converted  into 
tissue. 

There  is  not  an  atom  of  tissue  build- 
ing material  in  drugs,  alcoholic  liq- 
uors, etc.,  and  when  these  things  are 
taken  into  the  body  it  is  exactly  like 
shoveling  stones  into  the  firebox  of 
an  engine;  they  can  not  be  used,  and 
must  be  thrown  out.  But,  unlike 
stones  in  a  firebox,  when  applied  to 
living  tissue,  these  things  are  active 
for  harm.  They  make  the  inside  of 
the  kidneys,  the  liver,  the  lungs,  the 
heart,  look  like  a  bloodshot  eye.  They 
seriously  and  injuriously  affect  the 
delicate  membranes  which  line  the  in- 
side of  all  four  of  these  important  or- 
gans. As  a  result  these  oreans  be- 
come first  weak,  and  then,  diseased. 
A  man,  who  drinks,  in  time  finds  his 
kidneys  out  of  order,  his  liver  in- 
active, his  heart  weak.  He  indulges 
his  a^netite,  but,  finally  pays  for  it 
with   his   life. 

When  you  eat  slowly  and  masticate 
thoroughly,  the  absorbents  take  up  the 
particles  as  they  enter  the  body,  and 
the  work  of  supplying  the  tissues  be- 
gins at  once.  When  the  tissues  have 
been  su'^-'ied,  you  will  not  care  to 
eat  any  more.  There  will  be  no  excess 
to  be  thrown  off  at  the  expense  of 
vitality.  If  one  eats  hurriedly  he 
stops  only  when  the  stomach  is  so 
distended  that  it  will  hold  no  more. 
He  eats  to  fill  the  stomach  instead  of 
eating  to  supply  the  bodv  with  mater- 
ial to  rebuild  those  tissues  which 
have  been  torn  down  by  exertion. 

3.  Breathe  ten  times  per  minute. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  improper 
breathing  is  the  direct  cause  of  impure 
blood,  general  weakness,  and  conse- 
quent disease.  The  lungs  have  but  one 
purpose  and  that  is  to  purify  the  blood. 
They  are  composed  of  abort  7(X),000,- 
000  air  cells.  It  requires  the  combined 
action  of  all  these  cells  to  purify  the 
blood  perfectly.  So  when  only  a  part 
of  the  lung  cells  are  r^ed  the  work 
of  purifying  the  blood  is  imperfectly 
accomplished.  Heathly  tissue  can  not 
be  built  up  out  of  impure  blood,  and 
as  a  result  general  weakness  follows. 

There  are  some  who  breathe  thirty 
times  per  mitutc.  They  do  not  use 
half  their  lung  cells  and  arc  thin, 
weak,  pale,  and  anaemic. 

Practice  slow  breathing.  SIccd  with 
your  windows  open.  Get  out  in  the 
air    and    sunshine.      It    is    the    people 
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who  remain  continually  shut  up  in 
tight  rooms,  who  breathe  thirty  times 
per  minute.  Always  breathe  through 
your   nostrils. 

4.  Drink  plenty  of  water.  The  in- 
testines, as  well  as  the  entire  system, 
demand  a  constant  supply  of  pure 
water.  Taking  a  cup  of  hot  water  the 
rtrst  thing  in  the  morning  is  an  excel- 
lent habit  to  form.  Drink  at  least  six 
glasses    of    water    each    day. 

5.  Take   plenty    of   sleep. 

It  is  now  known  that  sleep  lost 
is  not  as  readily  made  up  as  is  com- 
monly supposed.  It  takes  the  system 
weeks  to  fully  recover  from  a  few 
nights  of  lost  or  broken  sleep. 

Regularity  of  habits  and  nine  hours 
sleep  out  of  the  twenty-four  are  of 
the   utmost    importance. 

6.  Take  plenty  of  exercise.  The 
question  of  exercise  is  constantly  re- 
ceiving more  and  more  attention. 

Walking  in  the  open  air  and  sun- 
shine over  an  uneven  surface  is  the 
best  exercise  that  can  be  taken,  as  it 
brings  into  action  every  muscle  and 
ligament  of  the  body. 

7.  Keep  the  skin  perfectly  clean,  so 
that  the  pores  will  not  become  clogged 
and  prevent  the  sweat  from  coming 
to  the  surface.  To  do  this  take  at 
least  two  warm,  soapy  baths  per  week. 
It  is  a  good  thing  also  to  take  a  cool 
sponge  bath  every  morning.  Take  the 
warm  baths  in  the  evening  before  re- 
tiring, as  after  a  warm  bath  there  is 
a  depressed  feeling  that  demands  rest. 

8.  Laugh.  Laughter  is  not  a  whim. 
It  has  a  physiological  effect  on  the 
body  for  good,  and  does  much  to  keep 
us  well.  Worry,  fear,  anxiety,  pessim- 
ism, moroseness,  all  lower  the  vitality. 
Laughter,  optimism,  cheerfulness, 
build  up  vitality. 

9.  Control  your  thoughts.  '*As  as 
man  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he." 
Our  thoughts  affect  our  happiness,  our 
health,  our  success,  our  life.  In  gen- 
eral terms,  we  get  what  we  think. 
Every  one  is  seeking  the  same  object, 
and  that  is  the  attainment  of  happi- 
ness. In  order  to  obtain  happiness  we 
must  give  happiness.  To  be  happy 
our  selves  we  must  make  others  happy. 

10.  Take  no  drugs  into  your  body. 
There  is  not  a  particle  of  tissue  build- 
ing material  in  any  drug.  The  system 
cannot  use  drues  to  build  nerves,  mus- 


cles, bones,  teeth,  eyeballs,  hair,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  body.  It  cannot 
make  blood  or  any  of  the  fluids  of 
the  body.  Taken  into  the  system,  they 
are  waste  material  and  must  be  thrown 
out  again.  The  tissues  of  the  body 
are  all  made  from  the  fluids  of  the 
body,  and  these  fluids  are  all  made 
within  the  body  from  food. 

Remember  that  the  machinery  of 
the  human  body  was  designed  and 
made  by  our  Heavenly  Father,  and 
that  nothing  was  forgotten,  over- 
looked, or  left  out  in  the  making. 
When  the  inside  of  the  body  is  exam- 
ined it  is  found  to  contain  a  number 
of  glands,  each  of  which  is  a  manu- 
facturing establishment  which  makes 
and  turns  out  a  fluid  essential  to  cer- 
tain  other   tissues. 

Tiie  thyroid  gland,  in  the  neck,  for 
instance,  manufactures  a  fluid  which 
is  used  to  build  up  bones.  The  spleen 
manufactures  blood  corpuscles.  The 
liver  manufactures  gall.  So  it  is  with 
all  the  other  glands.  You  trust  your 
body  to  manufacture  its  own  skin, 
its  own  nerves,  its  own  bones;  can 
you  not  trust  it  to  make  its  own 
drugs? 

11.  Conserve  your  vitality.  Vital- 
ity is  a  bank  account  which  is  be- 
(|ueathed  to  us  by  our  parents.  We 
add  something  to  it  and  substract 
something  from  it  each  day.  How 
long  it  lasts  depends  upon  how  it 
is   conserved. 

Excessive  labor,  over-eating,  loss  of 
sleep,  taking  liquors  and  other  foreign 
substances  into  the  body,  which  the 
body  cannot  use,  every  form  of  dis- 
sipation, all  draw  on  and  lower  the 
vitality.  They  weaken  the  body  and 
make  it  an  easy  prey  for  pneumonia 
and  every  passing  disease. 

The  body  in  perfect  condition  is 
germ  proof  Germs  attack  only 
weakened    tissue. 

One  hundred  people  m?^  drink  wat- 
er containing  typhoid  germs  and  onlj^ 
ten  take  the  disease.  The  germs  are 
the  exciting  cause,  but  a  weakenetf 
condition  of  the  intestines  is  neces- 
sary for  them  to  find  lodgement  and 
set  up  the  disease.  Hence  the  great 
necessity  of  keeping  the  body  at  alF 
times  in  good  condition.  Such  a  con- 
dition will  be  both  g^erm  proof  and  dis 
ease   proof. 
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Look  Up!  Be  Glad! 

Deeply  planted  in  every  heart  is 
a  desire  to  progress,  advance,  grow. 
In  every  son  and  daughter  of  God 
is  sown  the  faith  that  the  future 
holds  more  than  the  past,  that  after 
days  of  sorrow  will  come  days  of 
gladness,  after  turmoil  will  come 
peace,  after  adversity  will  come 
blessing.  It  is  this  optimistic  faith 
that  gives  the  impulse  to  look  up 
and  forward. 

The  looking-up  habit  is  one 
which  should  be  cultivated.  It 
buoys  up  in  the  darkest  hour  of 
trial.  It  carries  with  it  trust,  faith, 
confidence  in  an  all-wise  Father.  It 
helps  one  to  smile  through  his  tears. 
When  sickness  comes,  it  enables  the 
afflicted  to  look  forward  to  days  of 
health  and  vigor.  When  the  heart 
aches  and  the  back  is  weary  of  its 
heavy  load  the  one  who  makes  look- 


ing-up a  part  of  his  life,  peers 
through  the  clouds  that  enshroud 
the  lowlands  and  sees  the  sun-lit 
mountain  peaks.  To  the  one  who 
looks  up,  death  is  not  the  blotting 
out  of  a  life,  but  the  passing  to  a 
higher  and  more  perfect  sphere  of 
usefulness. 

The  very  act  of  straightening  up 
and  looking  to  that  which  is  higher 
seems  to  lighten  the  load.  Then, 
too,  people  move  in  the  direction  in 
which  they  are  looking;  therefore, 
those  who  look  up  are  constantly 
reaching  higher  planes. 

It  is  a  splendid  thing  to  have 
some  one  for  an  ideal,  something 
high  to  aspire  to;  it  makes  one 
strive  harder  to  attain.  And  ever 
are  there  heights  ahead,  no  matter 
how  high  one  may  have  climbed. 
It  has  certainly  been  an  uplifting 
influence  throughout  the  ages  for 
men  to  look  forward  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  these  prophetic  words  of 
Isaiah : 

"And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last 
days,  that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's 
house  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of 
the  mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted 
above  the  hill ;  and  all  nations  shall  flow 
unto  it. 

"And  many  people  shall  go  and  say, 
Come  ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the 
God  of  Jacob:  and  he  will  teach  us  of 
his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths : 
for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law, 
and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusa- 
lem. 

"And  he  shall  judge  among  the  na- 
tions, and  shall  rebuke  many  people ;  and 
they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plow- 
shares, and  their  spears  into  pruning 
hooks:  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn 
war  any  more." 

There  are  the  materials  for  jor 
or  for  sadness  all  around;  each  has 
the  nrivilege  of  choosing  which  he 
or  she  will  use.  One  makes  home 
a  heaven  and  each  day  reverently 
thanks  God  for  the  many  blessings 
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received,  while  another,  just  as  fa- 
cored,  perhaps  more  so,  becomes  a 
whining,  discontented  woman,  mak- 
ing a  gloomy,  unhappy  home  where 
the  family  dread  to  stay.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  choice  the  voice  of  one 
is  sweet  music,  of  the  other,  wild 
lamentation ;  the  face  of  one  is 
bright,  of  the  other,  gloomy:  one 
builds  up,  the  other  tears  down ;  one 
is  sought  after,  the  other  is  avoided. 
When  the  Savior  sent  his  disci- 
ples forth  it  was  with  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy.  So,  too,  in  this  great 
Latter-day  work  do  the  elders  go 
forth  to  promulgate  the  Gospel  of 
joy  and  peace  and  good-will.  It 
has  brought  those  who  have  receiv- 
ed it  comfort  and  gladness  in  the 
midst  of  trials  and  hardships,  driv- 
ings and  persecutions.  Often  has 
the  stillness  of  the  desert  air  been 
broken  by  their  hearty  song, 

"All  is  well!  all  is  well!" 

Ask  those  who  endured  the  pri- 
vations incident  to  the  settlement  of 
Utah  if  they  were  miserable  or  un- 
happy during  those  trying  times, 
and  they  will  tell  you  they  never  en- 
joyed themselves  better,  even  when 
comforts  and  luxuries  were  their 
portion.  Verily,  "Light  is  sown  for 
the  righteous  and  gladness  for  the 
upright  in  heart."  The  young  peo- 
ple of  this  Church  do  not  need  to 
seek  elsewhere  for  a  religion  which 
teaches  and  brings  joy  and  happi- 
ness in  the  fullest  measure:  they 
are  embraced  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  restored  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith.  Where  the  Holy  Spirit 
dwells  there  is  joy  and  gladness. 

Train  your  finer  senses  so  that 
you  can  get  joy  from  beautiful  pic- 
tures '  and  exquisite  music.  .  Let 
God's  great  .world  be  a  never-end- 
ing'source  hi  delight  to  you.  Get 
jpv  unspeakable  from  your  friends. 
Let  the  best  books  make  gladWour 
heart.     Then    will   you    grow     in 


strength  and  goodness.  Emerson 
well  said,  ''Whenever  you  are  truly 
pleased,  you  are  nourished.  The 
joy  of  the  spirit  indicates  its 
strength.  All  healthy  things  are 
sweet-tempered.  Genius  works  in 
sport,  and  goodness  smiles  to  the 
last;  and,  for  the  reason  that  who- 
ever sees  the  law  which  distributes 
things,  does  not  despond,  but  is  ani- 
mated to  great  desires  and  endea- 
vors." 

Would  you  have  health  ?  Be  joy- 
ous, for  then  will  the  blood  flow 
more  freely  and  thus  increase  your 
vital  force.  Would  you  be  beauti- 
ful? Then  scatter  joy  about  you 
for  'There  is  no  beautifier  of  com- 
plexion, or  form,  or  behavior  like 
the  wish  to  scatter  joy  and  not  pain 
around  us."  Would  you  worship 
God  acceptably?  Then  "Serve  the 
Lord  with  gladness;  come  before 
His  presence  with  singing." 

"Therefore  desire  joy  and  thank 
God  for  it." 

Temperance. 

The  Latter-day  Saints  have  been 
urged  continually,  ever  since  the 
organization  of  the  Church,  to  be 
wise  and  temperate  in  all  things. 
T]v^  revelation  known  as  the  Word 
of  Wisdom,  which  was  received  by 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  in  1833, 
gives  explicit  instruction  regarding 
the  use  of  liquor.  The  all-wis^ 
Father  says: 

'  That  inasmuch  as  any  man  drink- 
eth  wine  or  strong  drink  among  yon, 
b.ehold  it  is  not  good,  neither  meet  in 
the  sight  of  your  Father,  only  in  as- 
sembling yourselves  together  to  offer 
up  your  sacraments  before  him. 

"And  behold  this  should  be  wine, 
yea,  pure  wine  of  the  grape  of  the 
vine,  of  your  own  make. 

"And  again  strong^^driiiks  are  not 
for  the  belly'  bu{  for  the  wasWng  of 
your  bodies." 

?ilembers  of  the  Church  have 
been  iirged  to  live  up  to  this  advice. 
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which  was  later  declared  to  be  a 
commandment  unto  them.  The 
Leaders  have  taught  the  people  cor- 
rect principles  and  have  ^eft  them 
to  govern  themselves,  realizing  that 
the  highest  kind  of  government  is 
self-government.  But,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  those  too  weak  to  control 
their  appetites,  it  is  necessary  to 
pass  laws  which  shall  protect  them 
and  the  innocent  who  always  suffer 
with  the  guilty. 

During  the  past  year  the  need  of 
temperance  legislation  in  Utah  has 
been  keenly  felt.  Many  expected 
that  laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  would  be  passed 
by  the  Legislature  which  recently 
adjourned.  Other  less  sanguine  ones 
felt  sure  more  strict  regulative 
measures  would  be  passed  than  pre- 
vails today,  to  lessen  the  evil  of 
liquor  selling.  All  were  disappoint- 
ed; but  the  battle  is  not  finished, 
the  question  is  not  settled.  Earnest 
men  and  women  are  determined  to 
carry  on  the  fight  until  Utah's  fair 
cities,  will  not  be  defaced  by  the  sa- 
loon. While  the  hoped-for  legisla- 
tion was  not  obtained,  the  campaign 
was  not  in  vain  for  many  have  been 
educated  and  roused  to  action. 

The  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union  has  long  been  engaged 
in  the  splendid  work  of  temper- 
ance, and  has  prepared  valuable  lit- 
erature on  the  subject.  Leaflets 
containing  "Temperance  Talks'' 
may  be  secured  at  25c  per  100;  15c 
per  50 ;  Temperance  Manuals,  at  5c 
each,  or  25  for  $1,  by  sending  to 
Miss  Ruby  L  Gilbert,  Chicago. 

Brother  Dougall  Called 
Home. 

In  the  passing  of  Brother  Wil- 
liam Bernard  Dougall,  the  Journal 
has  lost  an  earnest  friend  and  help- 
er.  We  deeply  sympathize  with  his 


beloved  wife  and  family  in  their 
bereavement. 

Brother  Dougall  was  born  in  Liv- 
erpool, May  3,  1843.  When  ten 
years  of  age,  he  was  baptized  into 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints,  and  came  to  Utah  in 
1853.  From  his  boyhood  he  has 
been  devoted  to  the  gospel  and  has 
served  the  Church  in  many  ways, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Being  a 
very  studious  and  well-informed 
man,  his  counsel  was  of  great  value 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  General 
Boards  of  Sunday  School  and 
Young  Men's  Mutual. 

In  1868,  Brother  Dougall  mar- 
ried President  Brigham  Young's 
daughter,  Maria.  They  have  ever 
been  one  ir  their  allegiance  to  the 
father's  work  and  each  has  helped 
the  other  in  the  performance  of  re- 
ligious duties. 

Brother  Dougall's  spirit  left  its 
earthly  tabernacle,  Sunday,  April 
11,  1909.  What  made  the  death  pe- 
culiarly sad  was  the  fact  that  the 
home  was  under  quarantine,  a  little 
grandson  being  ill  with  scarlet  fe- 
ver. Although  no  public  funeral 
could  be  held,  hundreds  of  friends 
gathered  in  front  of  the  home  to 
show  their  love,  and  a  long  cortege 
followed  the  remains  to  the  cem- 
etery, w^here  short  services  were 
held. 

So  quiet  and  unassuming  was 
this  good  man  that  only  those  who 
became  intimately  acquainted  with 
him  knew  what  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion he  possessed.  Being  cultured, 
kind,  and  having  a  keen  sense  of 
humor,  he  was  an  entertaining  host 
and  friend. 

He  has  left  his  children,  and  all 
who  know  him  a  splendid  example 
because  integrity  and  devotion  char- 
acterized his  life.  The  victor's 
crown  is  his,  for  he  was  faithful 
unto  the  end. 
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Heber  Chase  Kimball. 

President  Joseph  F.  Smith, 


My  first  remembrance  of  Presi- 
dent Heber  C.  Kimball  goes  back  to 
the  days  of  my  childhood.  He  was 
a  familiar  and  prominent  figure  in 
my  mind  in  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  as  the 
father  of  his  sons  William,  Heber, 
and  David,  with  whom,  as  a  little 
boy,  I  was  more  intimate,  although 
the  two  former  were  several  years 
my  seniors.  I  also  recall  him  in 
those  early  days  as  the  possesser 
of  one  of  the  best  homes  in  the  City 
of  Nauvoo,  and  as  the  husband  of 
"Aunt"  Vilate  Kimball,  one  of  the 
dearest,  kindest,  most  motherly 
souls  who  ever  came  within  the 
range  of  my  memory,  or  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  also  as  the  father  of  Hel- 
en M.  Kimball,  a  beautiful  young 
woman,  very  much  resembling  her 
mother  in  appearance,  and  who  was 
somewhat  noted  in  the  Smith  family 
as  being  in  some  way  related  to  it, 
and  who,  after  the  death  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  was  rqarried 
to  Horace  K.  Whitney  and  became 
the  mother  of  our  present  poet  and 
historian,  Orson  F.  Whitney. 

One  of  my  most  distinct  recol- 
lections of  President  Kirhball  was 
in  the  winter  of  1845-6  ifi  the  Nau- 
voo Temple.  My  mother  and  her 
sister,  Mercy  R.  Thompson,  were 
much  engaged  in  the  work  going 
on  in  the  temple  that  winter,  and 
President  Kimball  was  also  associ- 
ated with  the  work  being  done 
there.  It  was  there  that  my  fath- 
er's children  were  sealed  to  their 
parents,  and  President  Kimball  offi- 
ciated. 

In  February,  1846,  President 
Kimball  took  up  the  line  of  march. 


with  the  Twelve  and  the  Saints  who 
were  driven  out  of  Nauvoo,  for 
their  long  journey  into  the  wilder- 
ness, which  eventually  led  to  the 
occupancy  of  the  valley  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  the  settlement  of  Utah, 
by  the  Saints,  and  the  fulfillment 
of  the  prophecy  by  Joseph  Smith, 
that  the  Saints  should  gather  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

The  incident  which  more  particu- 
larly specialized  this  departure  of 
President  Kimball  to  my  mind,  was 
the  fact  that  my  brother  John,  now 
the  Patriarch,  and  then  a  boy  of 
about  twelve  years,  accompanied 
President  Kimball  and  family  on 
their  pilgrimage  into  the  unknown 
wilderness,  leaving  us  in  Nauvoo  in 
great  fear  and  doubt  as  to  whether 
we  should  ever  see  them  again  or 
not.  This  made  an  indelible  impres- 
sion upoo  my  mind,  and  ever  after 
there  seemed  to  be  an  inseverable 
tie  connecting  us  with  President 
Kimball  and  his  family. 

In  1848  we  crossed  the  plains  in 
a  sub-division  of  President  Kim- 
ball's company.  He  baptized  me  in 
City  Creek,  in  1850,  where  the  junc- 
tion of  East  and  North  Temple 
streets  now  is. 

In  July,  1852,  while  attending  a 
meeting  which  was  held  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  my  mother  was  taken 
sick,  and  went  to  the  home  of  Presi- 
dent Kimball,  where  she  remained 
during  her  last  illness;  under  the 
care  of  Aunt  Vilate.  This  brought 
me  almost  constantly  for  months  di- 
rectly in  contact  with  President 
Kimball  and  family. 

It  was  here  I  became  more  fam- 
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iliar  with  his  home  life  and  habits. 
I  was  greatly  impressed  and  moved 
by  his  manner  of  praying  in  his 
family.  I  have  never  heard  any 
other  man  pray  as  he  did.  He  did 
not  speak  to  the  Lord  as  one  afar 
off,  but  as  if  conversing  with  Him 
face  to  face.  Time  and  again  I 
have  been  so  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  the  actual  presence  of  Gk)d, 
while  he, was  conversing  with  Him 
in  prayer,  that  I  could  not  refrain 
from  looking  up  to  see  if  He  were 
actually  present  and  visible.  While 
President  Kimball  was  very  strict 
in  his  family,  he  was  ever  kind  and 
tender  towards  them. 

I  sometimes  thought  he  was  even 
kinder  to  me  than  to  his  own  boys. 
I  have  heard  him  reprove  them,  but 
no  word  of  reproof  ever  fell  from 
his  lips  upon  me.  Later,  through 
him,  I  was  sent  on  my  first  mission. 
No  better  or  kinder  thing  was  ever 
done  for  me.  It  gave  me  four  years 
of  experience  and  seasoning  which 
fixed  my  whole  course  of  life,  and 
it  came  just  at  the  right  time  to 
the  boy  that  I  was. 

Later  I  was  associated  with  him 
in  the  Endowment  House,  where  I 
served  with  him  and  under  his  direc- 
tion for  years.  This  brought  me  into 
the  most  intimate  relation  with  him, 
and  gave  to  each  the  most  complete 
and  perfect  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
other.  I  learned  to  love  him  with  the 
truest  love,  and  the  many  evidences 
of  his  love  and  confidence  in  me  are 
beyond  all  question. 

My  latest  recollections  of  him  are 


associated  with  a  most  unusual  call 
made  upon  a  number  of  brethren 
in  1868  by  President  Brigham 
Young  to  accompany  him  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Provo.  Among  these  were 
Heber  C.  Kimball,  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff, Abraham  O.  Smoot,  Elijah  F. 
Sheets,  George  G.  Bywater  and  my- 
self. These  brethren  all  located  in 
Provo  with  President  Young,  and 
those  of  the  number  possessed  of 
means  ( Presidents  Young  and  Kim- 
ball, and  Elders  Smoot  and  Sheets) 
proceeded  at  once  to  build  them- 
selves homes  there. 

It  was  while  President  Kimball 
was  engaged  in  building  and  pre- 
paring a  place  for  a  portion  of  his 
family  in  Provo,  that  he  met  with 
m  accident  from  which  he  did  not 
recover,  and  soon  after,  Monday, 
June  22nd,  1868,  came  his  final  sum- 
mons to  meet  the  actual  Presence  of 
the  Gracious  Father,  with  whom  he 
had,  in  prayer,  so  long  and  truly 
counseled,  as  if  face  to  face  with 
Him,  and  whom  he  had  devotedly 
served  to  the  last  moment. 

President  Heber  C.  Kimball  was 
one  of  God's  noblemen.  True  as 
steel  to  every  trust.  Pure  as  refined 
gold.  Fearless  of  foes  or  of  death. 
Keen  of  perception,  full  of  the  spir- 
it of  the  prophets.  Inspired  of  God. 
Valiant  in  the  testimony  of  Christ. 
A  lifelong,  undeviating  friend  and 
witness  of  the  divine  calling  and 
mission  of  Joseph  Smith.  He  was 
called  by  the  grace  of  God,  ordained 
by  divine  authority,  and  lived  and 
died  an  Apostle  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 


A  Daughter's  Tribute. 


No  tribute  paid  to  a  great  man 
can  be  more  impressive  than  that  of 
a  wife,  son,  or  daughter.  They 
know  his  private  as  well  as  his  pub- 
lic life.  At  no  time  are  their  hearts 
more  tender     nor    do     they    think 


more  of  the  departed  than  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  birth  and  death. 
I  have  often  been  deeoly  moved 
by  hearing  Alice  Kimball  Smith 
speak  of  her  father.  The  intense 
love  she  has  for  him  is  always  evi- 
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denced  whenever  she  speaks  of 
him.  I  well  remember  the  107th 
anniversary  of  Brother  Kimbairs 
birth  because  of  the  things  I  learned 
about  him  from  his  daughter  Alice. 
I  could  see  that  she  was  stirred  by 
some  great  emotion,  but  did  not 
know  what  it  was  until  she  said, 
"Today  is  my  father's  birthday." 
Then  I  knew  how  all  her  thoughts 
went  out  to  that  father  whom  she 
loved  so  much.  I  knew  she  was  liv- 
ing over  again  her  childhood  days 
ere  her  father  departed  this  life.  Al- 
though he  died  when  she  was  quite 
young,  he  had  left  a  lasting  impres- 
sion upon  her  mind.  She  remem- 
bered his  unwavering  faith  in  God 
and  devotion  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  revealed  through  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  As 
she  thought  of  his  Church  work 
the  name  of  Brigham  Young 
came  to  her  mind  and  she  said, 
*There  is  only  fourteen  days 
diflference  between  his  age  and  that 
of  President  Brigham  Young.  They 
were  bom  in  the  same  month,  the 
same  year,  and  in.  the  same  state, 
the  state  of  Vermont.  They  were 
both  members  of  the  first  quorum 
of  Apostles,  organized  in  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 
I  feel  that  they  are  kindred  spir- 
its, and  I  can  scarcely  think  of  one 
of  them  without  thinking  of  the  oth- 
er." 

A  chance  remark  called  to  her 
mind  this  interesting  incident,  which 
she  introduced  by  saying :  '*My  fath- 
er taught  me  many  lessons  that  I 
did  not  understand  at  the  time.  He 
used  to  have  a  store  room  where 
he  kept  a  supply  of  shoes,  calicoes 
and  other  articles.  When  we  needed 
any  of  these  things  we  had  to  go  to 
father  and  ask  him  for  them.  I  re- 
member on  one  occasion,  my  sister- 
Sarah  and  I  needed  some  new  shoes, 
so  we  went  to  our  father.  We  must 
have  been  very  little  children,  but 
we  had  made  up  our  minds  that  we 


were  going  to  have  some  very  fine 
shoes.  We  never  told  him — he  mu^t 
have  guessed  it.  He  took  us  into 
his  little  store-room,  and  I  remem- 
ber well  how  he  looked  at  us  and 
then  selected  two  pairs  of  great  big, 
broad-soled,  low -topped,  old-lady's 
shoes,  and  put  them  carefully  on 
our  feet.  He  laced  them  up  and 
tied  them,  then  he  told  us  to  walk. 
We  could  not  walk,  we  shuffled 
around,  and  I  will  never  forget  as 
long  as  I  live,  the  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment and  horror  that  came  over 
me  when  I  looked  down  at  my  feet. 
When  I  turned  to  Sarah  and  saw 
tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks,!  tried 
to  be  brave.  After  a  moment  my 
father  gave  one  of  his  characteristic 
laughs;  took  them  off,  put  them 
away  and  selected  two  pairs  that 
were  anything  but  pretty  and  fine, 
but  they  came  somewhere  near  fit- 
ting us,  and  we  went  home  very 
happy.  I  wondered  why  a  man  so 
great  and  grand  as  he,  would  select 
such  shoes,  put  them  on  our  feet 
and  take  the  trouble  to  lace  them 
up  and  tie  them,  when  any  one 
could  see  at  a  glance  they  would 
not  do  at  all.  One  day,  years  after- 
wards, it  dawned  on  me  that  if  he 
had  given  us,  in  the  first  place,  the 
shoes  that  finally  made  us  happy,  we 
would  have  been  very  much  disap- 
pointed. After  this  experience,it  was 
a  relief  to  get  something  that  came 
somewhere  near  fitting  us,  and  we 
went  home  rejoicine.  This  made 
a  lasting  impression  upon  my  mind, 
I  have  thought  of  it  many  times  in 
my  life,  and  I  have  practiced  it  up- 
on every  one  of  mv  children,  and 
I  believe  our  Heavenly  Father  tries 
it  on  His  children." 

I  mentioned  what  a  large  family 
her  father  had.  Her  face  lit  up  as 
she  said:  "Yes,  and  how  he  loved 
us  all!  He  was  very  proud  of  us 
and  wished  us  to  appear  well.  Of- 
ten did  he  march  us  through  the 
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streets.  When  he  took  us  to  a  mat- 
inee or  an  entertainment,  we  had  to 
walk  in  twos  and  keep  in  step ;  if  one 
got  out,  father  would  say,  'Right! 
Left !  Right !  Left !  until  all  were  in 
perfect  marching  oiaer. 

"My  father  was  a  grand  and  no- 
ble man.  He  has  many  sons  and 
daughters  here  upon  the  earth  at 
the  present  time.  Some  of  them  are 
indifferent  and  some  of  them  are  as 
good  as  gold.  He  has  a  claim  on 
us,  and  I  believe  those  who  stray 
away  will  be  whipped  back  into  line. 
If  they  sin,  they  will  pay  the  pen- 
alty, but  they  will  be  gathered  back 
to  the  fold.  This  is  my  faith  and 
has  been  all  the  days  of  my  life." 

What  a  satisfaction  it  must  be  to 
Brother  Kimball's  children  to  have 
such  an  excellent  biography  of  their 
father  as  that  written  by  his  grand- 
son, Orson  F.  Whitney,  I  said, 
"You  don't  know  how  eagerly  I 
looked  forward  to  reading  it  and 
how  I  enjoyed  especially  the  parts 
taken  from  father's  own  diary,"  she 
replied,  "I  was  so  much  pleased 
with  the  description  of  father's 
character,  that  I  committed  it  to 
memory  the  first  time  I  read  it  he 
said : 

"  'He  was  a  singular  compound,  in 
his  nature,  of  courage  and  timidity,  of 


weakness  and  strength;  uniting  a  pen- 
chant for  mirth  with  a  proneness  to 
melancholy,  and  blending  the  lion- 
like qualities  of  a  leader  among  men, 
with  the  bashfulness  and  lamb-like 
simplicity  of  a  child.  He  was  not  a 
coward;  a  braver  man  probably  never 
lived  than  Heber  C.  Kimball.  His 
courage,  however,  was  not  of  that 
questionable  kind  which  'knows  no 
fear.'  Rather  was  it  of  that  superior 
order,  that  Christ-like  bravery,  which 
feels  danger  and  yet  dares  to  face  it. 
He  had  all  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
poet — for  he  was  both  a  poet  and  a 
prophet  from  his  mother's  womb — 
and  inherited  by  birthright  the  power 
to  feel  pleasure  or  suffer  pain  in  all 
its  exquisitiveness  and  intensity.' " 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  final 
tribute  she  paid  him  on  that  beauti- 
ful June  morning.  It  was  this:  "I 
love  my  father's  memory,  I  cherish 
in  my  heart  every  word  that  I  ever 
heard  him  utter  and  every  impres- 
sion that  he  made  upon  my  life.  I 
know  he  was  a  man  of  God.  I 
know  that  he  lived  near  to  God,  for 
I  have  heard  him  pray,  and  when 
he  prayed  to  his  Heavenly  Father, 
he  talked  with  Him  as  a  son  would 
talk  with  an  earthly  parent.  This 
made  a  lasting  impression  upon  my 
mind,  and  I  believe  that  in  all  my 
life  my  Father  in  Heaven  has 
seemed  nearer  to  me  because,  when 
a  child,  I  heard  my  father  pray  un- 
to Him. 


A  Son's  Tribute. 

Solomon  F,  KitnbalL 


June  14th  marks  the  one  hun- 
dred and  eighth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Heber  Chase  Kimball. 
This  worthy  Prophet,  pioneer,  and 
colonizer,  was  born  in  1801,  at 
Sheldon,  Franklin  County,  Ver- 
mont. His  fourth  great  grand- 
father, Richard,  was  bom  in  1595, 
at  Rattlesden,  Suffolk  County,  Eng- 


land, and  came  to  America  in  1634, 
on  the  ship  Elisabeth. 

President  Kimball  was  not  always 
understood  even  by  his  nearest  and 
dearest  friend.  The  greater  the 
love  he  had  for  a  man,  the  more 
severe  was  the  test  he  applied  to 
that  man.  This  he  did  for  a  wise 
purpose,  just  as  the  Lord,  through 
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the  Prophet  Joseph  and  President 
Brigham  Young  had  tried  him.  He 
well  imderstood  this  principle, 
knowing  that  when  a  righteous  man 
is  chided  it  makes  him  more  hum- 
ble; while  on  the  other  hand,  a 
corrupt  man  becomes  rebellious. 

The  enemies  of  this  remarkable 
man,  who  find  fault  with  him  for 
the  blunt  and  forceful  expressions 
which  he   made,   should   read   his 
history,  and   then   try  to   imgaine 
what  they  would  have  done  under 
similar    varying   circumstances    in 
which  he    found   himself.     In   the 
first  place,  in  connection  with  the 
Latter-day  Saints  in  general,  figur- 
atively speaking,  he  had  been  made 
a  football  of  for  fifteen  years ;  and 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
were  worshiping  Israel's   God  ac- 
cording to  the  light  revealed  to  them 
from    the  heavens,    through  their 
great  Prophet   and   leader   Joseph 
Smith.     To   cap   the   cliftiax,   the 
Saints,     with     starvation     staring 
them  in  the  face,  were  driven  fif- 
teen hundred  miles  from  their  com- 
fortable homes,  into  a  howling  wild- 
erness. Then,  before  Heber  C.  Kim- 
ball and  other  mighty  leaders  had 
fairly  established  liemselves  in  tU^s 
then  barren  region,  their  persecutors 
were  again  snapping  at  their  heels, 
with  the  hope  and  determination  of 
driving  them  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
If  a  worm  turns  when  stepped 
upon,  what  could  be  expected  of 
men  of  Heber  C.  Kimball's  calibre  ? 
He  was  a  man  of  character,  deter- 
mination, full  of  vim,  a  natural  bom 
financier    who    could     accumulate 
wealth     where    an     ordinary    man 
might  starve.    He  was  Godfearing, 
as  tenderhearted  as  a  child,  and  pos- 
sessed the  g^ft  of  healing  to  a  re- 
markable degree.     His   heart   \v.'is 
filled  with  compassion  towards  all 
men,  and  his  soul  was  full  of  love. 
He  was  ready  at  all  times  to  g^ve 


counsel  to  the  weakest  child  that 
came  in  his  way,  and  thousands  of 
the  older  meml)err.  of  the  Church  re- 
member him  with  love  and  respect. 
He  was  a  man  of  such  great  dis- 
cernment that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  deceive  him.  He  was  an 
ardent  lover  of  animals,  and  had 
regard  even  for  the  lower  species. 

This  is  what  President  George 
Q.  Cannon  had  to  say  about  him: 
"Heber  Chase  Kimball  was  one  of 
the  greatest  men  of  this  age.  There 
was  a  certain  nobility  about  his  dis- 
position, that  would  have  made  him 
conspicuous  in  any  community.  He 
was  a  man  of  commanding  presence, 
with  eyes  so  keen  as  to  almost  pierce 
one  througrh,  and  before  which  the 
guilty  involuntarily  quailed.  He 
was  fearless  and  powerful  in  rebuk- 
ing the  wrong-doer,  but  kind,  bene- 
volent and  fatherly  to  the  deserving. 
He  possessed  such  wonderful  con- 
trol over  the  passions  of  men,  com- 
bined with  such  wisdom  and  diplo- 
macy, that  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  called  him,  "The  peace  mak- 
er." 

"His  great  faith,  zeal,eamestness, 
devotion  to  principle,  cheerfulness 
under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances, energy,  perseverance  and 
honest  simplicity  marked  him  as  no 
ordinary  man.  He  possessed  great 
natural  force  and  strong  will  pow- 
ers, yet  in  his  submission  to  the 
Priesthood  and  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  God,  he  set  a  pattern  to 
the  whole  Church.  No  man  per- 
haps, Joseph  Smith  excepted,  who 
has  belonged  to  the  Church  in  this 
generation,  ever  possessed  the  g^ft 
of  prophecy  to  a  greater  degree 
than  Brother  Kimball." 

Apostle  Franklin  D.  Richards  in 
writing  of  President  Kimball's  mis- 
sionary work  in  England  had  this  to 
say:  "The  wonderful  following 
and  ingathemg  of  souls  at  the  op- 
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ening  of  the  British  Mission,  evi- 
denced the  purity  and  power  of  his 
Apostleship  which  was  unexcelled 
since  the  awakening  in  Judea  by 
Jesus  and  John."  According  to 
Heber  C.  Kimbairs  own  estima- 
tion, he  converted  and  baptized  in- 
to the  "Mormon"  Church  not  less 
than  3,000  souls. 

During  the  troublesome  times  at 
Kirtland,  Ohio,  he  stood  so  high  *i: 
the  estimation  of  the  Prophet  Jos- 
eph, that  that  mighty  leader  record- 
ed in  his  journal,  that  Heber  C. 
Kimball  was  one  of  the  Apostles 
who  had  never  raised  his  heel 
against  him ;  and  President  Brigham 
Young  declared  at  his  funeral, 
"That  he  was  a  man  of  as  much 
integrity,  he  presumed,  as  any  man 
who  ever  lived  upon  the  earth." 

A  number  of  the  most  promin- 
ent Kimballs  of  the  United  States 
have  publicly  declared  that  Heber 
<3hase  Kimball  is  the  greatest  Kim- 
ball that  Amerca  has  ever  produced, 
and  these  eminent  non-"Mormons" 
have  placed  his  history  in  some  of 


the  most  noted  libraries  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

The  subject  of  prayer  was  prob- 
ably as  well  understood  by  him,  as 
by  any  other  living  man.  When  in 
sore  trouble,  he  pleaded  with  the 
Lord  like  a  living  son  with  his  earth- 
ly father,  and  never  ceased  praying 
till  he  felt  the  Spirit  of  God  burn- 
ing in  his  bosom.  He  often  re- 
marked that  a  prayer  was  never 
heard  under  ordinary  circumstances 
unless  such  was  the  case. 

Before  family  prayers  he  most 
always  made  a  few  remarks  upon 
religious  topics,  or  read  several 
pages  from  some  of  the  standard 
works  of  the  Church;  then  before 
he  had  prayed  many  minutes,  those 
who  were  present  could  not  onl> 
feel  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  perme- 
ating their  being,  but  at  times  it 
seemed  like  the  whole  room  was 
filled  with  heavenly  angels.  On 
such  ocasions  it  was  no  unusual  oc- 
curence to  see  his  family  and  friends 
with  bowed  heads,  sobbing  as  if 
their  hearts  would  melt  within  them. 


Valiant  for  the  Truth. 

Emmeline  B.   Wells, 


A  number  of  choice  spirits  were 
born  into  the  world  during  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  be- 
side the  chosen  Prophet  of  God, 
Joseph  Smith,  and  his  illustrious 
brother  Hyrum  the  Patriarch ;  born 
too  upon  the  same  soil  in  the  vales 
of  the  rugged  Green  Mountains  of 
Vermont — ^that  state  that  has  pro- 
duced so  many  stalwart  sons  of 
liberty,  who  have  borne  themselves 
nobly  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  have 
attained  merited  distinction  in  var- 
ious fields  of  the  world's  work. 

Among  these  men  of  valor  and  re- 
nown whose  names  will  stand  high 
on  the  scroll  of  fame,  and  of  whom 


we  speak  most  reverently  because 
of  their  fidelity  and  integrity  and 
their  undying  devotion  to  the  truths 
revealed  from  heaven,  two  of  the 
closest  friends  of  the  Prophet  Jos- 
eph Smith  were  Brigham  Young 
and  Heber  C.  Kimball.  To  one  who 
knew  them  well  in  their  palmiest 
days,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  one 
without  mentioning  the  other,  so 
closely  were  their  lives  interwoven 
for  many  years.  And  yet  in  per- 
sonality and  in  many  attributes  of 
character,  they  were  distinctively 
different — each  one  equally  great  in 
himself. 

}lebcr  C.  Kimball  was  perfect  nnd 
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symmetrical  in  figure — tall  and 
straight  and  dignified  in  appear- 
ance and  manner.  He  was  a  man  of 
sound  judgment,  read  character 
well,  and  was  rarely  mistaken  in  his 
opinions  of  people.  He  was  honest 
and  upright  in  all  his  transactions, 
and  as  tender-hearted  as  a  little 
child.  His  was  an  extremely  sensi- 
tive nature,  and  a  deeply  emotional 
temperament.  He  had  a  strong  indi- 
viduality and  was  a  man  who  made 
a  lasting  and  indelible  impression 
upon  people  wherever  he  went.  He 
was  always  himself,  he  despised  os- 
tentation or  show,  was  pleasing  in 
conversation,  a  good  story  teller, 
dealing  much  in  metaphor,  and  in- 
variably illustrating  his  remarks 
with  simile.  He  possessed  a  rare 
vein  of  humor — ^a  legacy  conveyed 
in  more  or  less  degree  to  some  of 
his  sons.  He  was  intensely  origin- 
al, if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  orig- 
inality (which  some  people  deny)  ; 
indeed  this  may  be  said  to  have  been 
his  strong  point,  for  he  was  not 
like  any  other  man  that  we  have 
ever  known.  Moreover  he  was  to- 
tally devoid  of  fear  and  had  the 
courage  of  a  lion.  Add  to  all  this 
his  devoted  allegiance  to  Joseph  the 
Prophet  and  to  his  life-long  com- 
panion Brigham  Young — an  allegi- 
ance without  reserve  and  almost 
without  parallel — and  you  behold  a 
character  illumined  by  sublimity  of 
soul  which  it  is  an  inspiration  to 
contemplate. 

In  his  youth  Heber  C.  Kimball 
had  few  advantages  of  education, 
but  he  had  all  the  best  qualities  and 
attributes  of  greatness;  he  was 
largely  self-taught,  though  no  one 
could  be  intimately  associated  with 
Joseph  Smith,  as  he  was,  and  not  im- 
bibe the  teachings  of  that  master- 
mind. The  Prophet  seemed  in  con- 
stant communication  with  the  world 
beyond  and  its  higher  powers,  and 
the  gems  of  truth  thus  revealed 
were  glorious,  far  exceeding  earthly 


knowledge  or  wisdom.  Inevitably 
those  who  were  in  daily  contact  with 
him  partook  of  this  same  spirit. 

In  memory  I  can  picture  Brig- 
ham  and  Heber  as  they  walked  side 
by  side,  or  rode  in  the  same  car- 
riage on  the  streets  of  Nauvoo,  or 
as  they  sat  at  the  table  at  the  noon 
hour  in  the  large  unfinished  dining 
room  over  the  tithing  office  on  the 
Temple  hill.  As  I  listened  to  their 
conversation,  and  that  of  other  great 
men,  how  wonderful  it  all  seemed 
to  me.  Looking  back  at  it  now,  it 
is  like  a  fairy  tale.  But  this  was 
one  of  the  grave  realities  of  those 
wonderful  days :  they  were  planning 
for  the  work  to  be  done  in  the 
House  of  the  Lord,  and  for  the 
journey  afterwards  into  the  wilder- 
ness. 

On  the  long  and  tedious  march 
from  Nauvoo  the  Kimballs  and 
Whitneys  were  close  to  one  another 
the  two  families  like  one.  In  Wint- 
er Quarters  the  families  again  lived 
very  near  together  and  we  saw 
Brother  Kimball  daily,  except  when 
he  came  with  the  pioneers  to  the 
Valley  in  1847.  Journeying  across 
the  plains  we  were  in  the  same  com- 
pany and  in  the  Valley  again  we 
were  close  neighbors.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  I 
came  to  know  Brother  Heber  well 
and  to  note  his  moods  and  peculi- 
arities— call  some  of  them  eccentri- 
cities if  you  will.  Thus  during  his 
daily  life  and  conversation,  I  can 
testify  of  his  marvelous  power  in 
proclaiming  the  Gospel  and  the 
mighty  faith  and  zeal  manifest  in  all 
he  put  his  hand  to  do.  His  heart 
and  soul  were  in  the  Latter-day 
work,  he  never  shirked  a  duty  ho.w- 
ever  arduous,  and  he  used  his  great 
talents  for  the  public  good.  A  most 
remarkable  g^ft  possessed  by  him  in 
an  uncommon  degree  was  the  gift 
of  prophecy.  He  had  a  strongly 
prophetic  nature ;  he  seemed  to  read 
the   future   clearly   without   effort, 
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and  many  of  his  prophetic  utter- 
ances have  already  marvelously 
come  to  pass,  and  undoubtedly  the 
others  will  also  be  fulfilled. 

This  is  the  Lord's  work,  and  His 
is  the  glory.  But  so  far  as  human 
agencies  are  concerned  it  is  great 
men  like  Ileber  C.  Kimball  who 
have  fashioned  largely  the  future 
destiny  of  this  people  by  laying  the 
strong  foundations  of  virtue,  mor- 
ality, honesty,  sobriety  and  temper- 
ance in  all  things,  and  brotherly 
love  in  dealing  with  each  other. 
Those  who  knew  him  best  loved 
him  most,  for  he  was  a  man  of  God, 
who  loved  his  fellowmen — a  patriot 
in  heart  and  soul  with  a  love  for 
'his  country,  born  of  ancestry  who 


fought  for  liberty  of  conscience  and 
the  right  to  worship  God  according 
to  its  dictates.  He  was  a  hero  of  his 
age  and  time,  and  leaves  a  memory 
imperishable  in  the  annals  of  his- 
tory of  this  Western  world,  which 
he  assisted  in  colonizing  and  where 
he  helped  establish  the  standards  of 
industry,  peace,  harmony,  and  pro- 
tection for  all  under  the  banner  of 
freedom. 

I  count  myself  wiser  and  happier 
and  better  to  have  known  Heber  C. 
Kimball.  It  is  close  personal  associ- 
ation with  such  choice  spirits  that 
gives  vitality  and  depth  to  life,  and 
makes  the  world  a  better  place  to 
live  in. 
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One  by  one  my  petals  are  falling, 
and  I  am  beginning  to  droop  over 
the  edge  of  this  vase  in  which  I 
stand  alone.  A  rose  is  not  given 
long  to  live  after  it  has  been  cut 
away  from  the  branch  on  which  it 
grew.  My  time  is  short,  I  know. 
Soon  I  shall  be  withered  and  dead — 
my  beauty  and  fragrance  gone. 

But  oh!  I  do  want  to  live  for  a 
little  while  longer!  The  work  she 
gave  me  to  do  isn't  accomplished 
yet  I  have  tried  so  hard  to  give 
him  the  message  she  sent,  but  he 
doesn't  understand!  Oh!  if  I  can 
only  live  to  make  him  understand ! 

I  was  born  in  a  large  green-house 
in  a  city  many  miles  from  here.  My 
name  is  American  Beauty ;  I  heard 
the  florist  call  me  that  even  when  I 
was  a  tiny  bud — before  I  had  open- 
ed my  eyes  wide  enough  to  look 
about  me.  I  lived  on  a  bush  with 
several  of  my  sisters,  and  as  I  grew 
and  began  to  open  out  my  petals,  I 
was  the  most  beautiful  of  all ;  the 
kind  old  man  who  cared  for  us  used 
to  pat  me  gently  and  tell  me  so. 

One  day  I  saw  the  old  man  bring- 
ing a  girl  toward  me.  She  was  the 
"lost  beautiful  girl  I  had  ever  seen ; 
but  her  face  was  pale,  her  big  brown 
^yes  looked  sad,and  when  she  spoke 
Acre  was  a  plaintive  tremor  in  her 
voice. 

'*Give  me  that  one,"  she  said, 
pointing  at  me,  "a  rosebud  couldn't 
^  more  beautiful  than  that." 

I  was  delighted  when  she  chose 
^^^  for  I  wanted  to  help  the  poor 
^^  girl.  You  know,  it  is  a  rose's 
niission  in  the  world  to  make  some- 


one happy.  That  is  why  the  great 
Father  lets  us  grow  and  sends  us 
the  sunshine  to  give  us  beauty.  A 
rose  is  never  so  sad  as  when  it  feels 
that  it  hasn't  filled  its  mission  well. 
With  all  my  heart  I  wanted  to  give 
some  of  my  color  to  those  cheeks, 
that  looked  too  much  like  a  lily,  and 
to  bring  a  smile  into  those  eyes 
where  only  sadness  lived. 

The  girl  took  me  to  her  room. 
When  she  unwrapped  the  paper 
which  was  around  me  I  saw  that 
she  was  crying.  Lifting  me  caress- 
ingly to  her  face  she  kissed  me  over 
and  over  again. 

"Do  you  know,  pretty  rose-bud," 
she  said  softly  between  her  sobs — 
'Vlo  you  know  that  it  all  depends  on 
you?  Take  these  kisses  to  him, 
dear,  and  whisper  how  much  I  love 
him.  Tell  him  that  my  heart  is 
breaking,  that  1  am  dying,  rose-bud 
Make  him  understand  that  it  is  his 
love  I  need — not  the  care  of  all  the 
doctors  in  this  great  city.  Make  him 
love  me,  rose-bud!  Send  him  back 
to  me !" 

To  my  stem  she  tied  a  little  white 
card,  on  which  she  had  written  *'To 
Jack,  from  Beatrice."  Then,  after 
kissing  me  tenderly  again,  she 
wrapped  me  in  my  silken  paper,  and 
laid  me  in  a  long,  narrow  box. 

Of  course  I  had  never  traveled 
before,  and  it  did  seem  a  long  time 
that  I  lay  in  the  dark!  I  remember 
that  I  was  thrown  around  violently, 
and  that  for  many  hours  I  lay  almost 
crushed,  among  a  lot  of  bundles  in 
a  bag.  The  bag  kept  rocking  from 
side  to  side  until  1  began  to  get  diz- 
zy, and  the  place  was  so  hot  that  I 
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feared  I  should  suflFocate  before  I 
got  out  into  the  fresh  air  again.  And 
or,  how  thirsty  I  was! — so  thirsty 
that  my  petals  began  to  wilt.  So 
you  may  be  sure  that,  after  some 
more  bumping  and  tossing,  I  was 
glad  to  hear  some  one  opening  the 
bag. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  was  lift- 
ed from  the  box  in  which  I  lay,  and 
as  the  paper  was  unrolled  from 
iround  me,  I  looked  up  into  a  man's 
face.  During  my  journey  I  had 
thought  a  great  deal  of  the  girl  who 
had  sent  me  and  of  the  man  to 
whom  I  was  going.  I  knew  that  he 
would  be  young,  strong,  and  hand- 
some, because  she  loved  him ;  but  he 
was  taller  and  better  looking  even 
than  I  had  pictured.  I  could  see  at 
a  glance  that  he  was  one  of  those 
men  who  do  things  in  the  world, 
and  who  are  remembered  for  their 
goodness  as  well  as  their  greatness. 
\s  I  looked  into  his  eyes,  I  knew 
that  I,  too,  would  have  loved  him 
had  I  been  born  a  woman  instead 
of  a  rose. 

Then  I  remembered  my  errand, 
and  scattering  my  sweetest  perfume 
about  me,  I  whispered  the  message 
which  the  pretty  pale  girl  had  sent. 
Ail  her  kisses  were  wrapped  up 
among  my  petals,  and  I  tried  so 
hard  to  give  them  to  him.  But  he 
wouldn't  take  them — not  even  one. 
For  a  little  while  he  held  me  in  his 
hand,  and  as  he  looked  down  at  me 
and  read  my  card,  he  murmured, 
"Poor  little  girl!  I  loved  you  be- 
fore she  came."  Then  he  gave  me 
some  water  and  put  me  in  this  tall, 
narrow-necked  vase  on  his  table. 

I  had  not  been  here  very  long 
when  a  messenger  came  to  the  door 
and  handed  the  young  man  some- 
thing. Imagine  my  surprise  when 
I  discovered  that  it  was  another  red 
rose.  On  its  stem  was  a  card,  and 
I  could  see,  wrftten  in  a  large,  bold 
hand,  the   words,   "From   Helen." 


Oh!  how  my  heart  sank  when  the 
young  man  lifted  the  rose  and 
kissed  it  tenderly!  Then  I  under- 
stood what  he  meant  when  he  said, 
"I  loved  you  before  she  came." 

The  young  man  at  first  put  the 
other  rose  in  this  vase  with  me. 
Then  as  he  looked  down  upon  us 
two  together,  he  laughed  as  if  some- 
thing amused  him,  and  getting  an- 
other vase  he  put  my  rival  rose  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table. 

I  knew  that  the  girl  from  whom 
I  had  come,  longed  for  a  letter  from 
the  young  man,  and  I  was  very  glad 
to  see  him  reach  for  his  stationery. 
Standing  where  I  am,  I  can  look 
right  down  upon  his  paper  when  he 
writes.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances it  would  be  rude,  I  know, 
for  even  a  rose  to  read  what  a 
young  man  writes  to  a  girl;  but  I 
thought  I  was  justified  in  doing  so, 
because  I  was  fighting  for  the  hap- 
piness of  my  pretty  little  mistress, 
and  "all's  fair  in  love  and  war,  you 
know."    So  as  he  wrote,  I  read. 

The  first  note  wasn't  as  tender 
as  I  had  hoped  it  would  be,  and  I 
doubted  that  it  would  make  the  lit- 
tle girl  very  happy."Dear  Beatrice," 
it  said,  "I  thank  you  for  the  rose- 
bud which  came  this  morning.  It  is 
good  to  be  remembered  by  absent 
friends.  I  truly  hope  that  you  and 
I  may  always  be  the  best  of  friends, 
and  that  the  pleasant  memories  of 
the  past  will  ever  be  dear  to  us  both. 
Sincerely,  Jack." 

No,  the  note  didn't  please  me.  It 
seemed  only  another  way  of  saying, 
"Goodbye,  Beatrice." 

The  second  note  read:  "Dearest 
Helen — ^The  beautiful  red  rose 
which  has  just  been  brought  to  me 
is  not  more  beautiful  than  the  girl 
who  sent  it — nor  more  sweet. 
Words  cannot  express  how  much 
I  treasure  it,  not  for  its  own  sake, 
but  because  it  came  from  you.  I 
am  going  to  call  at  your  house  to- 
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night,  and  I  shall  want  to  tell  you 
then  something  I  have  just  whis- 
pered to  your  rose.    Jack/' 

I  bowled  my  head  in  sorrow  as  he 
folded  this  note,  for  it  seemed  to  be 
a  death  kneel  to  all  my  hopes. 
When  I  looked  up  the  young  man 
had  left  the  room.  My  rival  rose, 
with  her  head  thrown  back  haught- 
ily, was  sneering  at  me. 

'* You  came  from  some,  girl  to  try 
and  win  his  heart,  didn't  you?''  it 
said. 

•*Yes/'  I  answered,  "from  a  pale 
little  girl  who  is  dying  for  his  love. 
Let  me  send  him  back  to  her." 

**My  mistress/'  it  replied,  "has 
many  lovers  at  her  feet,  but  for  a 
long  time  she  has  been  trying  to 
win  the  heart  of  this  younf,>  man. 
At  last  she  has  succeeded — with  my 
help.  Go  back  to  your  pale  little 
mistress  and  tell  her  that  you  have 
failed — that  a  girl  and  a  rose  with 
fairer  charms  have  stolen  her  lover 
away." 

That  evening  when  the  young 
man  was  dressed  for  going  out,  he 
came  and  stood  by  us  at  the  table. 
Carefully  he  placed  my  rival  rose  in 
his  coat;  then  turning  to  me,  he 
said,  "You  must  stay  at  home,  Httle 
rose-bud — you  can't  go  with  us  to- 
night. You  might  be  in  the  way." 
Then  he  looked  at  me  intently  for 
what  seemed  a  long  time.  "Poor 
little  girl,"  he  said,  "how  T  could 
have  loved  you !"  And  I  thought  I 
heard  him  sigh  as  he  left  the  room. 

It  was  midnight  when  he  re- 
turned. His  eyes  were  strangely 
bright,  and  his  face  was  lighted  up 
I'V  a  flush  that  only  happiness  can 
bring.  Lifting  the  rose  from  his 
buttonhole,  he  kissed  it  passionately 
before  putting  it  in  the  vase  at  the 
r.ther  end  of  the  table  there.  But 
when  he  looked  down  at  me,  his 
( (vintenance  seemed  to  change.  An 
<*:.]  ression  of  tender  regret  came 
into  his  eyes,  and  I  knew  then  be- 


yond a  doubt  that  no  matter  what 
had  happened,  the  image  of  my  lit- 
tle mistress  had  not  been  complete- 
ly erased  from  the  tablet  of  his 
hcai  1. 

"Beatrice,"  he  said,  softly — 
"Beatrice,  will  you  think  Tm  doing 
right?"  Then  reaching  for  his  sta- 
tionery he  wrote : 

"Dear  Little  C«r/— Tonight  I 
have  told  her  (you  know  who  I 
mean)  that  I  love  her.  Now  I  has- 
ten to  tell  you — you  who  for  the 
past  two  years  have  been  my  dear- 
est friend — what  I  have  done.  I 
want  to  know*,  Beatrice,  dear,  if  you 
think  I  have  done  right.  A  man 
can't  hold  his  heart  in  leash,  to 
guide  it  where  he  will — it  follows 
its  own  course;  and  mine  has  gone 
to  her.  You  and  I  were  very  hap- 
py together  before  she  came.  But 
she  came,  Beatrice — Fate  sent  her, 
and  though  I  fought  against  it,  I 
have  been  her  captive  ever  since. 

"Oh,  I  hope  that  vou  will  still 
remain  my  friend!  I  want  your 
friendship ! — I  value  it  more  highly 
than  you  know !  The  tender  mem- 
ories of  the  past  two  years  are  sa- 
cred to  me,  and  they  ever  will  be  so. 
Forgive  me,  dear,  if  in  giving  my 
heart  to  another  I  have  brought  any 
pain  to  you.  I  am  doing  what  I 
think  is  best  for  all  of  us.  Tell  me 
that  you  think  Fm  right.    As  ever. 

Jack." 

As  I  read  his  letter  I  knew  that 
I  had  its  answer  wrapped  up  with 
her  kisses  among  my  petals.  "Tell 
him  that  my  heart  is  breaking — 
send  him  back  to  me !"  she  had  said. 
And,  oh !  how  hard  I  tried  to  make 
him  understand.  I  leaned  across 
the  table  toward  him,  and  on  the 
wings  of  my  perfume  I  sent  the 
message  she  had  given  me.  But 
there  was  love  in  his  heart  for  an- 
other, and  it  blinded  him  to  all  that 
I  tried  to  make  him  see. 
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This  was  several  days  ago.  I 
know  that  he  has  anxiously  awaited 
her  letter,  for  he  has  talked  to  me 
about  her  many  times,  and  once  he 
Irought  her  picture  to  the  table  and 
for  a  long  time  sat  dreaming  over 
it. 

But  he  kisses  my  rival  rose — not 
me! 

Last  night  a  telegram  came.  His 
face  turned  very  pale  when  he  read 
it,  and  he  sank  into  a  chair,  with  his 
head  bowed  low  in  his  hands.  I 
saw  the  message  as  it  lay  upon  the 
table.  It  said:  "Beatrice  has  sud- 
den change  for  worse ;  doctors  say 
no  hope." 

That  is  what  his  letter  did ! 

All  night  the  young  man  tossed 
restlessly  upon  his  bed.  This  morn- 
ing he  is  calm,  but  his  face  is  white, 
and  he  sighs  heavily  as  he  gazes  va- 
cantly across  the  table.  He  hasn't 
left  the  room  all  morning,  but  is 
waiting  here  for  another  telegram 
—I  heard  him  tell  the  boy  who 
called  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  one. 

And  away  over  in  that  city  where 
I  grew,  a  little  girl  lies  dying  for 
his  love.  Across  the  miles  of  space 
h:r  heart  is  calling,  but  he  does  not 
hear.  The  great  and  learned  doc- 
tors say  there  is  no  hope — she  is 
(lying  of  a  malady  they  do  not  un- 


derstand. But  she  needs  him — not 
them !  One  word  of  love  from  him 
would  send  the  blood  throbbing 
through  her  heart  and  bring  a  flush 
to  her  ashen  cheeks. 

And  I  can't  make  him  under- 
stand! I  have  failed!  The  days 
have  robbed  me  of  my  perfume, 
and  my  petals,  withered  and  curled, 
are  falling  fast.  With  each  passing 
hour  I  grow  weaker — and  my  work 
not  yet  done!  **Go  to  her!"  I  cry 
out  to  him,  "she  needs  you !"  But 
he  doesn't  understand.  He  touches 
tenderly  the  other  rose,  but  he  only 
looks  at  me  and  sighs. 

Hark!  there  is  a  foot-step  in  the 
hall.  It  is  the  boy,  and  he  brings  a 
yellow  envelope.  How  anxiously 
the  man  tears  it  open !  What  makes 
him  hesitate?  Does  he  dread  so 
much  to  read?  Sec,  he  has  read, 
and  he  sobs  aloud,  while  the  tele- 
gram flutters  to  the  table  near  me. 
I  bend  to  read  it.  "Crisis  passed," 
it  says,  "she  will  recover." 

The  man  has  moved  away  from 
tlic  table.  What  was  that  he  threw 
out  of  the  window?  Can  it  be! — 
my  rival  rose  is  gone!  See,  the 
man  turns.  He  is  coming  toward 
me.  He  lifts  me  gently  from  the 
vase.  What?  He  is  crushing  me 
against  his  lips.  Ah,  what  a  happy 
death  is  mine ! 
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One  of  the  boys  raised  in  Utah 
went  to  work  in  Butte,  Montana, 
and  drifted  away  from  the  good 
habits  of  his  people  but  did  not 
become  all  bad  though  he  used  to- 
bacco, sometimes  drank  liquor,  ne- 
glected his  prayers,  and  in  fact 
thought  himself  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  as  the  world  goes  was  consid- 
ered a  good  fellow.  He  fell  in  love 
with,  and  asked  a  beautiful  young 
lady  of  the  Catholic  faith  to  become 
his  wife.  She  consented  and  re- 
quested that  the  marriage  ceremony 
be  performed  by  the  Catholic  priest. 

When  they  came  before  the  priest 
to  be  married  he  gave  them  some 
counsel  among  other  things  he  said : 
"If  after  you  are  married  any  chil- 
dren are  bom  they  must  be  reared 
in  the  Catholic  faith." 

The  young  man  felt  a  strange, 
resentful  feeling  go  through  him. 
His  childhood  days  came  in  fond 
remembrance  before  him  and  he 
said,  "If  any  children  are  born  to 
my  wife  I  shall  expect  them  to  be 
reared  in  the  faith  of  my  father 
and  mother  who  are  Latter-day 
Saints.  I  will  take  this  young  lady 
to  her  parents  and  tell  them  why  I 
cannot  marry  her." 

From  that  day  he  commenced  to 
live  his  religion  and  became  one  of 
the  most  ardent  members  of  the 
Butte  Branch  of  the  Church. 

The  young  lady  with  the  full  con- 
sent of  her  parents  is  now  his  wife. 

A  meeting  in  one  of  the  wards 
was  called  for  a  special  purpose 
and  the  Bishopric  presented  the 
business  of  the  meeting  and  told  the 
people  that  they  wished  a  certain 
thing  done. 

A  young  man  by  the  name  of 


Wright  arose  in  the  congregation 
and  opposed  the  Bishop's  plan.  Not 
being  able  to  carry  his  point  he 
became  very  angry  and  left  the" 
room.  Just  then  he  closed  the  door 
and  was  outside.  A  man  who  had 
not  been  in  the  meeting  was  listen- 
ing at  the  door,  stepped  up  to  Broth- 
er Wright  and  said  to  him :  "You 
made  a  fine  fight  and  did  just  right." 
Brother  Wright  stopped  and  the 
life  of  the  man  passed  before  him 
like  a  flash.  He  could  see  him  al- 
ways arrayed  against  that  which 
was  good  and  it  made  him  think, 
and  turning  to  the  man,  he  said: 
"I  must  have  been  wrong  to  day 
for  I  have  never  yet  seen  you  ad- 
vocate the  right."  Turning  to  the 
door  and  offering  a  silent  prayer  he 
entered  the  meeting,  got  the  spirit 
of  it,  voted  for  the  proposition  pro- 
posed by  the  Bishop,  and  apologized 
for  his  anger,  and  told  the  people 
why  he  turned  and  came  back.  A 
short  time  after  a  vacancy  occurred 
in  the  Bishopric,  and  Brother 
Wright  became  the  Bishop. 

The  stage  was  crowded  and  as 
the  passengers  had  to  ride  a  day 
and  ni^ht  they  became  well  ac- 
quainted. A  very  young  man  from 
the  East  having  finished  his  course 
in  school  as  a  civil  engineer  was 
on  his  wav  to  the  desert  to  survey 
some  mining  claims.  Evidently, 
thinking  that  he  had  to  say  some- 
thing to  show  that  he  was  willing 
to  be  in  harmony  with  his  mistaken 
ideas  of  the  Wild  West,  he  said, 
in  a  verv  light  and  rather  comtempt- 
able  way:  "Do  you  know  that  my 
father  and  mother  are  old  style 
Presbvterians    and  that>  they  jsay 
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family  prayers  night  and  morning 
and  always  say  grace  on  the  food," 
and  he  laughed,  as  much  as  to  say, 
what  old  fools  they  are. 

One  of  the  passengers  was  a 
Latter-day  Saint  and  he  said, 
"Young  man,  your  father  and  moth- 
er are  right  and  you  are  wrong. 
Just  think  a  mortient  and  I  will  try 
to  tell  you  what  your  mother  and 
father  asked  last  night  of  our  Father 
in  Heaven.  *Let  thine  angels  have 
charge  of  our  boy  who  is  so  far 
away  from  home  that  they  may 
guide  his  footsteps  into  all  truth. 
Let  him  not  be  led  into  temptation, 
but  keep  him  pure  and  clean.  Pro- 
tect him  from  danger  and  dis- 
ease as  we  wouW  if  he  were 
home.' " 

The  rest  of  the  night  the  con- 
versation was  of  a  similar  character 
and  when  early  in  the  morning  the 
stage  stopped  at  a  little  log  cabia 
in  the  Desert  and  all  were  around 
the  table  ready  for  breakfast,  the 
young  engineer  was  the  first  to  say, 
"Will  someone  say  grace  on  this 
food  ?  1  could  not  enjoy  it  without 
a  blessing  after  the  things  we  have 
been  talking  about." 

When  a  political  fight  was  on,  a 
young  farmer  indulged  in  liquor 
and  frequently  became  intoxicated. 
He  joined  a  lodge,  and  after  lodge 
meeting  would  often  visit  a  saloon 
and  would  be  taken  home  and  de- 
livered to  his  wife  in  a  drunken  con- 
dition. 

The  officials  of  the  stake  in  which 
he  lived  decided  to  work  a  reforma- 
tion among  the  people.  Accordingly 
they  made  requirements  that  all 
should  live  their  religion,  and  of 
course,  that  included  the  Word  of 
Wisdom. 

There  was  a  vacancy  in  the  Sun- 
day School  Superintendency  of  the 
ward.  Somebody  suggested  the 
young  farmer  for  the  place,  saying, 


"He  is  an  able  man,  if  he  can  only 
let  liquor  alone."  The  brethren  fi- 
nally agreed  to  give  him  a  chance, 
When  he  appeared  before  them  and 
the  Stake  President  told  him  what 
was  wanted,  he  cried  like  a  baby  and 
said,  "I  am  not  worthy;  but  after 
awhile,"  he  said,  "I  will  get  up  be- 
fore the  people  and  promise  that 
by  the  help  of  the  Lord  I  will  keep 
the  Word  of  Wisdom." 

He  did  so,  was  set  apart  and  was 
doing  splendid  work.  One  day  he 
was  away  from  home  in  the  canyon. 
He  met  two  of  his  former  com- 
panions who  had  a  bottle  of  whis- 
ky. They  offered  him  a  drink. 
When  he  refused  they  said,  'No- 
body will  see  you."  He  answered, 
"Boys,  when  I  made  that  promise 
in  meeting,  I  meant  what  I  said  and 
I  propose  to  keep  it.  I  do  not  thnk 
it  is  a  friendly  act  for  you  to  pur- 
suade  me  to  break  my  vow." 

The  two  young  men  felt  the  re- 
buke and  throwing  the  whisky  away 
said,  "If  you  can  keep  such  a  prom- 
ise, we  can,"  and  they  became  ac- 
tive workers  in  the  ward. 

It  is  indeed  a  long  lane  that 
has  no  turns,  and  what  a  consolation 
and  blessing  it  is  to  know  that 
somewhere  our  boys  and  girls  who 
go  astray  may  find  something  that 
will  turn  them  back  to  the  faith 
of  their  fathers. 


The   secret   of  all   success   is  to 

know  how  to  deny  yourself 

If  you  once  learn  to  get  the  whip- 
hand  of  yourself,  that  is  the  best 
educator.  Prove  to  me  that  you 
can  control  yourself,  and  Fll  say 
you're  an  educated  man ;  and  with- 
out this,  all  other  education  is  good 
for  next  to  nothing. — Mrs.  OH- 
phant. 
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Barbara  Miller, 

We  gave  thee  gifts  when  thou  wert  here,— 
Some  dainty  finery  to  wear, 

A  book  to  read,  or  flowers  blight; 

Small  tokens  of  our  love  and  care. 

What  can  we  give  thee,  dear,  to-day? 

What  can  we  send  thee  where  thou  art? 
Gone  from  us  to  that  greater  life, 

What  dost  thou  lack — true  mother  heart. 

The  joy  of  God  is  in  thy  soul, 

His  peace  upon  thy  forehead  lies ; 
And  round  thy  feet  forever  bloom 

The  fadeless  flowers  of  Paradise. 
What  can  we  give  but  love  that  grieves, 

And   memories  that  sadly  cling 
Round  the  old  home  where  thou  didst  dwell. 

And  sorrowing  hope,  with  broken  wing? 

Nay,  couldst  thou  speak,  wouldst  thou  not  say, 

**Are  these  the  ^ifts  that  honor  me? 
Bring  love  that  triumphs  over  death, 

And  binds  one  still  to  earth  and  thee. 
Bring  hope  that  shrinks  not  at  the  grave. 

But  look  beyond  the  empty  tomb ; 
Bring  faith  that  sees  me  waiting  here. 

And  smiling  0:1  thee  through  the  gloom. 

"And  bring  thy  mem'ries  if  thou  wilt, 

Dear  mem'ries  of  a  happy  past; 
Knowinij  time  in  its  sure,  swift  flig:ht. 

Will  bring  us  all  together  at  last. 
Honor  me  best  by  well  snent  lives, 

Unscathed  by  crucial  test ; 
Unmarred,    unmarked  by  sin,  or  strife, 

Worthy  of  mother,  and  rest." 

'*So  shalt  thou  share  my  Heaven  with  me, 

So  shalt  thou  know  the  jo^-  I  feel ; 
So  shalt  thou  see,  o'er  grief  and  tears, 

The  glory  of  the  rainbow  steal. 
So  shalt  thou,  bending  to  His  will. 

Find  peace  beneath  the  chast'ning  rod. 
Then  do  not  grieve  because  I  keep 

My  birthday  in  the  courts  of  God." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


With  light  heart  and  joyous  feel- 
ings Joseph  urged  his  horse  along 
the  road  to  Tiberias.  Relieved  from 
the  temptation  to  an  intrigue  with 
Salome  and  the  dano-er  of  a  revolt 
a^jainst  Rome,  and  blessed  with  the 
love  of  one  of  the  choicest  of  the 
(laughters  of  his  own  tribe,  he 
thought  himself  the  happiest  of  men. 
Surely  the  hand  of  Jehovah  had  been 
over  him,  guiding  him  to  the  reali- 
zation of  this  good  fortune.  He  de- 
termined to  go  at  once  to  Herod,  re- 
sign his  office,  and  renounce  the  pre- 
ferment he  had  hoped  to  gain  by 
faithful  service. 

So  busv  was  he  with  his  thoughts 
that  he  did  not  hear  the  hoofs  of  a 
horse  behind  him  until  its  rider  was 
abreast.  "Hail,  officer  of  Herod," 
said  a  familiar  voice. 

"Hail,Servius,"  Joseph  answ^ered, 
returning  the  salute. 

"Hast  thou  journeyed  far?"  Ser- 
vius  asked. 

*Trom  the  Jordan  since  yester- 
day morning,"  answered  Joseph. 
'The  heat  becomes  oppressive,"  he 
continued,  after  a  pause.  Vaguely 
he  felt  a  distrust  of  his  companion, 
and  wished  to  overcome  the  feeling 
by  commonplace  conversation. 

Servius  did  not  reply.  Joseph 
saw  that  he  was  narrowly  watching 
him,  as  if  he  wished  to  say  some- 
thing but  did  not  know  how  to  be- 
gin. 

"Whence  comest  thou?"  Joseph 
asked. 

"Also  from  the  Jordan,"  an- 
swered Servius. 

A  suspicion  was  arising  in  Jos- 
eph's mind,  but  he  did  not  betray  it. 
"A    strange    scene     we    witnessed 


there,"  said  he.  "Methinks  the  nuil- 
t.tude  interpret  strangely  the  teach- 
ings of  the  man." 

**And  methinks,"  said  Servius, 
significantly,  "that  Herod  may  in- 
terpret the  acts  of  those  who  heed 
these  teachings." 

Joseph  turned  quickly  aro/.nd. 
"What  meanest  thou?"  he  asked, 
sharply. 

'T  need  not  interpret  my  meaii- 
ing,"  answxred  the  other.  *Thou 
knowest  it." 

Joseph  quelled  the  fire  of  rage 
that  burned  within  him,  but  his  out- 
ward calmness  was  only  assumed. 
"If  thy  words  concern  me,"  he  said, 
with  some  severity,  "speak  not  in 
riddles.  If  not,  1  wish  no  further 
converse." 

"They  concern  thee  deeply,"  Ser- 
vius answered.  "I  saw  thee  at  the 
Jordan.  I  followed  the  party  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  encamped  near  it 
last  night.  I  witnessed  the  scene 
between  thee  and  the  maiden,  and 
heard  thee  renounce  the  despised 
service  of  Herod.  I  know  that 
which  is  worth  the  telling."  Paus- 
ing a  moment,  to  make  his  further 
words  more  impressive,  he  con- 
tinued :  "And  if  I  mistake  not.  it 
is  worth  more  to  thee  if  not  told." 

"Again  I  must  plead  ignorance  of 
thv  meaning,"  Joseph  said,  in  a 
calm,  even  voice  w-hich  should  have 
conveyed  a  warning  to  Servius. 

The  man  only  laughed.  "Art 
thou  so  virtuous?  And  hast  thou 
never  bargained  between  tw^o  pur- 
chasers of  knowledge  or  service?" 
he  asked,  disdainfully.  "Thou  know- 
est what  it  w^ill  mean  for  thee  if  I 
give  my  knowledge  to  Herod  or 
Herodias.     Thy  life  were  as^aslie^al^ 
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But  this  knowledge  is  my  property. 
It  is  for  sale  to  him  who  will  pay 
me  best." 
"Therefore  thou  desirest — " 
"A  truce  to  this  dissimulation!" 
he  cried,  impatiently.  "What  is 
thine  offer?" 

•  Joseph  clenched  his  hands  till  the 
nails  cut  the  palms.  Mastering  his 
rage,  he  spoke  in  the  same  calm, 
even  tone  he  had  maintained 
throughout.  "Servius,  I  could  leave 
thy  carcass  to  feed  the  vultures  of 
this  plain,  and  no  one  would  be  the 
wiser."  The  man  turned  pale.  "But 
I  will  not  do  that.  The  new  light 
that  has  come  to  me  tells  me  that 
even  thy  contemptible  life  is  not 
mine  to  take.  Return  in  peace, 
therefore,  to  thy  service.  But  take 
this  with  thee:  Neither  Herod  nor 
Herodias  can  hold  me  to  service  be- 
yond the  time  when  I  may  wish  to 
retire.  I  am  under  no  bond  to  them 
or  to  Rome.  My  withdrawal  is  my 
own  matter,  as  my  life  and  liberty 
are  my  own.  No  man  or  woman  has 
yet  called  me  slave,  and  none  shall 
do  so.  And  thou  mayest  tell  all  thou 
knowest.  It  will  affect  my  course 
in  no  respect  whatever.  I  bid  thee 
go  while  I  am  yet  calm,  for  even  I 
may  forget  myself." 

Astonished  and  crestfallen,  Ser- 
vius  rode  a  little  in  advance.  Once 
he  turned  back  as  if  to  speak.  "Go !" 
said  Joseph  again,  pointing  an  inex- 
orable finger.  He  galloped  on  and 
soon  disappeared  behind  the  hill. 

When  Servius  reached  the  palace, 
he  at  once  sought  audience  with 
Herodias.  He  found  her  and  Sa- 
lome together.  He  asked  to  see  the 
mother  alone,  but  she  demurred, 
and  insisted  on  Salome  being  pres- 
ent at  the  interview. 

"What  is  thv  report?"  Herodias 
asked. 

"First  as  to  this  John,"  said  Ser- 
vius, "I  would  call  him  dangerous; 


a  leader  of  dissenters.  He  utters 
words  of  fire,  and  it  matters  not  to 
him  where  the  fire  may  be  kindled. 
Given  followers,  he  could  conquer 
and  rule  a  nation." 

The  eyes  of  Herodias  glowed  at 
the  report.  "How  looks  he?"  she 
eagerly  asked.  •  "He  is  young,  they 
tell  me.  Is  he  strong,  handsome, 
forceful,  keen  of  intellect?" 

Servius  and  Salome  both  won- 
dered at  her  words  and  manner; 
but  were  discreet  enough  not  to 
speak  of  it.  "He  is  all  of  these  and 
more,"  answered  the  man.  "There 
is  about  him  that  which  I  have  nev- 
er seen  in  any  other  man;  an  in- 
ward, fiery  zeal  that  seems  invinci- 
ble. It  is  a  strength  which  I  think 
will  never  stop  short  of  mastery.  Ho 
is  a  leader  of  men." 

Herodias  clapped  her  hands.  "It 
is  as  I  have  said!"  she  exclaimed. 
"He  is  such  a  man  as  conquers 
men;  and,"  she  added,  in  a  tone 
that  only  Salome  heard,  "the  kind 
of  man  women  delight  to  conquer." 

She  checked  herself,  as  if  fearful 
of  saying  too  much.  "But  of  Jos- 
eph, what  hast  thou  to  say?"  she 
asked. 

Servius  had  determined  not  to 
throw  away  an  opportunity  for  bar- 
gaining with  Herodias ;  and  for  that 
reason  he  had  given  not  necessarily 
an  exaggerated,  but  surely  a  mis- 
leading, report  of  John.  His  pur- 
pose was  to  make  the  acceptance  of 
John's  preaching  by  Joseph  appear 
dangerous  to  the  State.  The  chance 
had  now  come  to  drive  his  bargain. 
His  voice  sank  into  a  mysterious 
whisper,  and  he  looked  cautiously 
about  him.  "I  left  him  only  a  few 
stadia  back,"  he  said.  "If  he  should 
hear  me  and  seek  revenge.  Thou 
knowest,  he  is  over  me — " 

"Thou  shalt  be  advanced  to  equal 
grade,"  Herodias  replied,  eagerly. 
It  was  the  price  Servius  would  have 
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asked  had  he  been  privileged  to 
name  his  own  reward. 

"Then  I  shall  report  fearlessly," 
he  said.  "I  marked  the  strong  ef- 
fect of  John's  teaching.  At  the  close 
of  the  day  Joseph  sought  the  proph- 
et in  his  tent.  What  the  interview 
was  I  know  not.  But  of  this  I  am 
sure,  two  such  men  could  not  be 
long  together  without  peril  to  the 
rule  of  Herod.  When  a  group  of 
John's  listeners  departed  the  next 
morning  for  Jerusalem,  Joseph 
sought  and  gained  permission  to  ac- 
company them  to  the  parting  of  the 
road.  Among  them  was  a  Jewish 
maiden,  one  of  the  most  devoted  of 
the  disciples." 

Salome's  face  grew  paler 
"Doubtless  the  girl  Marcus  tells  us 
of,"  interposed  Herodias. 

"On  the  evening  of  the  first  day, 
the  maiden's  horse  ran  away;  and 
she  would  have  died  but  for  Jos- 
eph's skill."  And  he  related  the  in- 
cident with  which  the  reader  is  al- 
ready familiar.  "The  next  morn- 
ing, as  they  resumed  their  journey, 
I  joined  one  division  of  their  party, 
as  I  thought  an  important  event  was 
at  hand.  I  was  not  disappoined. 
During  the  noon  rest  there  was  a 
formal  offer  of  marriage;  the  kiss 
of  betrothal;  the  approval  of  the 
maiden's  father ;  and  the  acceptance 
of  the  teachings  of  John.  These  fol- 
lowed as  quickly  as  I  relate  them. 
Last  of  all,  Joseph  promised  to  re- 
nounce his  allegiance  to  Herod,  and 
return  to  Jerusalem." 

As  Servius  proceeded,  Salome's 
pallor  became  death-like,  while  Her- 
odias was  livid  with  rage.  The 
man  was  appalled  at  the  effect  of 
his  words.  Herodias  was  the  first 
to  speak.  She  was  like  a  tiger  in 
her  rage. 

"He  has  betrayed  Rome  for  a 
captive  people;  given  up  his  hope 
of  preferment  for  a  bond- woman. 
He  shall  be  punished  till  his  pride 


oozes  out  of  him  like  sweat.  Will 
he  listen  to  sedition  and  talk  to  a 
Jewish  maiden  of  love  and  ambi- 
tion? He  shall  remain  here  if  it 
be  in  chains.  Nay,  though  I  kill 
him,  yet  will  I  master  him !" 

Salome  was  alarmed  at  her  moth- 
er's words  and  manner.  She  con- 
cealed her  own  emotion,  and  spoke 
as  if  echoing  her  mother's  anger. 
"Leave  Joseph  to  me,"  she  said. 
"His  punishment  I  must  inflict, 
thy  penalty  would  be  tame  beside 
the  one  I  have  in  mind.  Leave  him 
to  me." 

"It  shall  be  so,"  said  her  mother, 
her  anger  graduallv  dying  out  as 
she  thought  of  the  report  Servius 
had  made  of  John. 

He  bowed  and  was  about  to  with- 
draw, but  Herodias  babe  him  stay. 
"Servius,"  she  said,  all  the  fire  and 
passion  of  her  nature  concentrated 
in  her  eyes  and  voice,  "I  would  en- 
trust a  delicate  mission  to  thee.  It 
is  the  one  I  had  intended  giving 
to  Joseph,I  but  I  have  tested  him 
and  found  him  unworthy.  This 
John  I  must  see.  Thus  far  I  have 
seen  him  only  through  others'  eyes. 
I  shall  see  him  with  my  own.  He 
has  spoken  against  my  marriage 
with  Herod.  He  has  denounced  me. 
He -shall  recall  his  words,  and  make 
abject  apology.  He  must  be  brought 
to  the  castle  of  Machaerus,  and 
there  I  will  see  him  and  demand 
acknowledgment.  His  refusal — " 
she  paused  a  moment  as  if  to  over- 
come her  anger  and  offended  pride 
— "but  he  can  not  refuse." 

"And  thy  command?"  said  Ser- 
vius. 

"Go  to  his  place  of  preaching. 
Take  a  band  of  men  strong  enough 
to  overcome  resistance.  At  first 
ask  him  to  come  in  the  name  of 
Herod.  If  he  refuses,  bring  him.  1 
will  brook  no  opposition.  Thou 
hast  heard." 

She  placed  a  gold  coin  in  his  hand 
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and  dismissed  him.  Soon  he  was 
commissioned  in  his  new  rank.  As 
111'  left  the  palace,  he  met  Joseph. 
1  hey  passed  each  other  without  rec- 
o^iition.  They  were  now  of  equal 
^i^rade  and  could  be  enemies.  Be- 
fore the  next  dawn,  Servius  was 
on  his  way  with  a  cohort  of  soldiers. 

Left  alone  with  her  mother,  Sa- 
lome turned  fiercely  upon  her. 
"What  new  madness  is  this?"  she 
cried.    **Is  it  not  enough — " 

Her  mother  checked  her  impetu- 
ous speech  with  a  gesture  of  com- 
mand. **It  means,"  she  said,  *'that 
I  must  conquer  this  man.  I  know 
not  why  it  is,  but  since  first  I  heard 
of  him  1  have  burned  with  desire 
to  see  and  hear  him.  Some  time 
thou  shalt  know  the  overmastering 
feeling.  But  till  then,  reserve  thy 
judgment.  1  shall  bring  him  to  my 
feet.  Never  a  man  have  I  seen  that 
I  could  not  master.  Never  one  that 
my  arts  could  not  subdue.  Shall  I 
be  less  potent  with  this  man  ?  Shall 
I  be  despised  by  the  son  of  a  cap- 
tive and  condemned  race?" 

Salome  was  speechless  with  as- 
tonishment. She  gazed  at  her  moth- 
er as  if  expecting  her  to  recall  her 
wild  words  and  renounce  her  evi- 
dent madness.  But  there  was  in 
lierodias'  face  not  a  shadow  of  re- 
morse or  shame. 

And  why  should  there  be?  Has 
illicit  love  ever  been  satisfied?  Has 
not  each  step  into  forbidden  fields 
always  led  to  another?  Does  one 
tlnis  starting  on  the  downward 
course  stop  short  of  the  depths? 
r>v  her  arts  she  had  already  dragged 
one  man  down  from  love  and  duty 
t )  the  slime  of  corruption.  And 
t'is  conquest  had  merely  whetted 
her  ambition.  But  other  women 
t!\in  Herodias  have  proved  that  the 
wages  of  sin  never  fail  of  payment. 
Tliat  lesson  she  was  yet  to  learn. 
She  smiled  sarcastically  at  Salome, 
and  then  turned  and  left  her. 


ror  three  days  Salome  sought  to 
gain  an  interview  with  Joseph.  He 
avoided  her.  He  could  not  make 
immediate  termination  of  his  ser- 
vice, as  a  number  of  matters  had 
first  to  be  adjusted.  These  occupied 
several  days.  He  saw  Herodias,  but 
he  knew  from  her  treatment  of  him 
that  report  had  already  been  made 
to  her  by  Servius,  and  he  did  not 
wish  to  endanger  his  cause  by  giv- 
ing her  further  information. 

On  the  fourth  day  his  affairs 
were  concluded,  and  he  sought 
Herod's  audience  chamber.  As  he 
passed  through  a  corridor,  he  came 
face  to  face  with  Salome.  Impuls- 
ively she  held  out  her  hands.  He 
bowed  coldly  and  proffered  his  fin- 
ger tips.  She  tried  to  caress  him, 
but  he  held  aloof. 

"Joseph,"  she  cried,  "why  this 
coldness?  Speak  to  me.  What 
have  I  done?" 

As  she  stood  in  her  grief  and  des- 
pair, she  might  have  melted  the 
heart  of  even  a  less  susceptible  man 
than  the  Jew.  He  rnarked  every  at- 
traction of  her  personality;  her 
grace,  her  beauty,  her  warm  im- 
pulsiveness. But  his  eye  did  not 
soften. 

"I  go  to  end  my  service  with 
Herod,"  he  said.  "The  thing  that 
we  two  dreamed  together  can  never 
come  to  pass.  That  has  happened 
wl'ich  makes  it  i!nix)ssible.  If  what 
I  say  pains  thee,  the  suffering  is  not 
so  great  as  it  would  be  if  we  imag- 
ined we  could  be  happy  together. 
There  is  a  gulf  between  us  which 
neither  of  us  may  cross.  It  is  fixed 
by  race  and  tradition." 

"Is  it  so  wide  that  love  may  not 
bridge  it?"  she  pleadingly  asked. 

"Yes,  Salome,"  he  replied.  "Even 
if  a  pure  and  mutual  love  existed 
between  us,  I  must  still  think  of  my 
people  first." 

"It  is  of  them  I  think!"  she  ex- 
claimed.   "What  did  I  say  before? 
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Was  it  not  for  thy  people  I  spoke? 
their  freedom?  the  building  up  of 
their  kingdom?  Art  not  thou  the 
man  to  do  these  things?  Am  not 
I  the  woman  to  help  with  the  work 
and  share  in  the  reward  ?  Wouldst 
thou  give  up  this  glorious  destiny 
for  the  slavery  thy  people  suffer?'' 

He  could  form  no  arugment  that 
would  meet  the  ambitious  words  of 
this  woman.  He  could  only  bow  his 
head  and  say,  "It  can  not  be.  It  is 
not  my  people's  destiny." 

"What  teaching  hast  thou  heard 
since  last  we  spoke?'*  she  asked, 
vainly  striving  to  hide  her  jealously. 

'The  doctrine  of  peace  and  inno- 
cent love,"  he  said. 

"Has  a  maiden  taught  thee  ?"  she 
asked.    He  did  not  reply. 

She  threw  her  arms  out  and  her 
robe  fell  gracefully  about  her,  dis- 
playing while  it  hid  her  splendid 
charms.  I^ok  at  me!"  she  cried 
passionately.  "Is  there  a  maiden 
among  the  Jews  that  can  love  with 
a  warmer  love?  Is  there  one  more 
beautiful?  Can  she  better  grace  a 
throne  or  a  home?" 

She  approached  him ;  and  for  re- 
sistence  to  her  wiles  he  gathered  all 
the  strength  of  the  memory  of  his 
mother  and  of  her  second  self,  the 
Jewish  maiden.  Many  a  man  as 
strong  and  worthy  as  he,  but  with- 
out the  help  of  a  sacred  memory, 
has  fallen  victim  to  charms  no 
greater  than  hers.  If  he  had  hesti- 
tated,  he  might  have  been  lost. 

He  did  not  hesitate.  With  an  ex- 
alted look  on  his  face,  he  folded  his 
arms  and  calmly  said,  "My  mind, 
Salome,  is  irrevocably  fixed.  There 
ii  no  shadow  of  changing.  I  would 
not  do  thee  harm.  I  ask  thee  not 
to  harm  me  or  my  people.  If  I 
have  given  thee  to  think  that  these 
things  could  be,  it  was  when  I  did 
not  know.  Now  I  know,  and  I  crave 
pardon.  Forget  that  I  live.  In  thy 
worid  I  can  not  live.    I  go  to  make 


peace  with  Jehovah,  whom  I  have 
forsaken,  and  with  my  people, 
whom  I  have  betrayed,  though  only 
in  thought." 

"Stay  a  moment !"  she  exclaimed. 
"What  I  say  is  for  thee  and  thine. 
I  will  forget  mysejf  in  my  desire 
to  do  thee  good.  Three  days  ago 
there  went  out  from  this  place  a 
cohort  of  men,  instructed  to  take 
thy  prophet  captive.  He  is  even 
now  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of 
Machaerus." 

"Why  have  I  not  heard  of  this  be- 
fore ?"  he  cried. 

"I  would  have  told  thee,  but  thou 
hast  avoided  me." 

"Who  led  the  cohort?" 

"Servius," 

"Then  he — "  he  paused  a  mo- 
ment, and  she  finished  the  sentence. 
"He  has  made  his  report,  and  this  is 
his  reward." 

Joseph  knew  now  that  he  must 
not  terminate  his  service,  but  must 
remain  there  in  the  hope  of  an  op- 
portunity to  rescue  John  from  his 
peril.  "Where  is  thy  mother?"  he 
asked. 

"She  has  gone  to  Machaerus  to 
see  the  prophet,"  Salome  answered. 

"Pardon  my  harsh  and  hasty 
speech,"  said  Joseph  in  a  gentler 
voice.  "I  must  remain  and  test  the 
matter.  I  thought  john  would  he 
invincible  even  against  a  legion.  H 
a  cohort  has  taken  him — " 

He  stopped,  desiring  that  she 
gain  the  idea  fi\>ni  the  unfinished 
sentence  that  he  would  allow  the 
matter  to  follow  its  own  course. 
His  determination  to  remain  was 
what  she  hoped  to  bring  about  by 
her  information.  It  was  the  last 
die,  by  the  casting  of  which  she 
hoped  to  kecD  him  near  her.  And 
she  had  her  wish. 

"Farewell  for  the  present,"  he 
said.  He  offered  his  hand,  and  '^he 
kissed  it  pasionately.  As  h"  tunr^  1 
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away,   she   followed  him   with   an  the  trap,  she  loved  with  all  the  ardor 

adoring  gaze.  of  a  warm,  impulsive  woman.    For 

Salome  had  fallen  a  victim  to  her  him  whose  life  she  had  sought  to 

mother's  machinations  against  the  forfeit,  she  would  willingly  g^ve  her 

Jews.     She  knew,  now  that  it  was  own.    And  this  the  irony  of  fate:  he 

too  late,  that  this  man,  for  whose  had  dismissed  her  for  the  daughter 

betrayal  and  ruin  her  mother  had  of  a  despised  and  captive  people, 
used  her  as  a  willing  tool,  and  for  [to  be  continued.] 

whose  downfall  she  herself  had  set 


June. 

Josephine   Spencer. 

Thou  bud  of  the  Earth- 
Young  June, 
Incarned  in  thy  birth 
Is  boon 
Of  the  saps  of  the  soil,  and  the  strength  of  the  rock. 
The  song  of  the  sea-shell  and  bleet  of  the  flock, 
The  flute-note  of  mirth 
The  tick  of  Love's  clock; 

Thy  brief  noon 
Enfolds  in  its  heart 
All  the  forces  which  start 
The  life  of  the  world  on  its  way. 

Oh  June! 
Thy  time  is  the  bud  of  earth's  clay. 

Thou    rose    of   the   year 

Sweet  June! 
If    thy    leaves    a   storm    spear 
Should  prune. 
It  but  softens  the  texture  and  deepens   the   tint, 
Slips  into  the  fragrance  and  jewels  the  glint; 
Its  passion  is  clear 
From  the  grit  of  earth's  flint 

As    a    ray 
From   a  glittering  star 
In  the  night's  harbor  bar 
Shut  safe  from  the  sweep  of  the  day, 
Fair  June! 
Thy   tear-drops    but   glass   a   star   ray. 

Thou    heart   of   the    Spring 

Sweet  June! 
In  thy  presence  there  swing 
In   tune, 
AH  the  pulses  of  Life  as  they  quicken  anew 
With  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  the  cool  of  the  dew, 
Thy  ecstasies  wing 
Like  the  birds  through  the  blue 

To    croon 
On   the  rose-boughs  a-lilt, 
On  the  tree  tops  a-lilt 
One  moment,  then  up  and  away, 
Fleet  June! 
Oh    would   that    thou    longer    might    stay! 
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A  Visit  to  the  Blind  Schools  of  Paris 
and  London. 

Maud  May  Babccck. 


The  evolution  noted  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  has  kept  pace  with 
the  advancement  of  education  in 
other  lines.  The  purpose  in  estab- 
lishing institutions  for  the  blind  was 
in  the  first  place,the  same  charitable 
motive  which  has  opened  asylums 
for  the  feeble  minded  and  insane. 
Since  the  blind  are  not  able  to  care 
for  themselves  and  are  a  hindrance 
to  the  family  and  its  maintenance, 
it  would  be  a  blessing  to  bring  the 
blind  together  in  an  asylum  where 
the  state  and  charity  could  carry  the 
burden. 

This  old  idea  is  still  in  the  minds 
of  many  people  and  therefore  they 
have  a  horror  of  sending  their  little 
ones  to  such  a  home  or  asylum.  But 
the  blind  institutions  of  to-day  are 
no  longer  places  of  refuge  and  con- 
finement for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  but  altogether 
schools,  where  the  purpose  has  en- 
tirely changed,  and  that  purpose 
now  is  to  make  our  blind  brothers 
and  sisters  independent  citizens  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  self-supporting. 
Not  to  take  them  away  from  soci- 
ety, but  to  send  them  back  useful 
members;  not  to  take  them  away 
bttt  fit  them  for  life. 

The  idea  that  the  blind  child 
needs  diflferent  treatment  from  a 
seeing  one  has  also  been  discarded. 
It  is  not  now  thought  necessary  to 
lead  the  child  from  roorn  rn  room 
and  buiWing  to  building,  but  they 
^fe  trained  through  a  sixth  sense — 
directed  experience — to  find  their 
^^^y  themselves :  in  fact  not  to  em- 
Pnasize  the  difference  between  blind- 
"ess  and  light  but  to  make  the 
bhnd  to  see,  through  training.  In 
"ne  with  this  old  conception  of  edu- 
ction for  the  blind,  traning  schools 


for  teachers  of  the  blind  were  once 
established,  but  now  new  teachers 
for  the  blind  are  selected  from  the 
best  teachers  of  seeing  children. 
One  of  the  foremost  superintendents 
of  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest 
schools  for  the  blind  in  this  country, 
told  me  that  all  the  new  devices, 
new  methods,  and  new  ideas  for  the 
training  of  the  blind,  in  his  school, 
had  come  from  new  teachers  right 
out  of  the  public  schools. 

The  idea  that  the  blind  could  be 
taught  to  use  their  hands  without 
eyes  to  direct  them,  was  considered 
so  marvelous  that  the  making  of 
brooms,  hammocks,  brushes,  bas- 
kets, cane-seating  chairs,  etc.,  was 
given  a  larger  place  in  the  curricula 
than  is  done  to-day.  Trades  are  now 
and  always  will  be  taught  the  blind 
but  rather  for  the  development  of 
their  powers  of  usefulness  than  that 
they  may  earn  a  living  thereby. 
Superintendent  Wilson  says,  in  his 
address  as  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Instructors  for 
the  Blind, 

"When  they  (the  blind)  are  pre- 
pared for  mental  occupations,  they  are 
scarcely  at  a  disadvantage;  but  where 
the  dependence  is  upon  handicraft, 
the  results  are  far  from  satisfactory. 
If  institutions  cannot  make  collective 
work  under  skillful  management  and 
low  cost  of  material  profitable,  what 
prospect  has  a  blind  man,  unaided, 
to  sustain  himself?  The  outlook  is 
therefore  much  brighter  when  the  re- 
sults depend  upon  business  and  pro- 
fessional ability  rather  than  cunning  in 
craft.  In  thinking  the  blind  person 
is  scarcely  at  a  disadvantage.  *  *  * 
The  trained  and  educated  blind 
man  may  accomplish  much  when  the 
results  depend  upon  purely  mental  ef- 
fort."   (The  Italics  are  mine.) 

So  the  blind  school  of  to-day  is  a 
strictly  educational  institution  where 
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the  students  follow  the  course  of 
study  as  in  the  seeing  elementary'" 
and  high  school,  and  to  those  who 
have  the  ability  and  inclination  the 
University  and  Colleges  of  the  see- 
ing are  open  to  them.  With  this 
scholastic  training  instruction  in 
music  for  professional  purpose,  and 
handiwork  form  an  important  part. 


The  training  for  trades  is  being 
taught  by  visiting  teachers  or  in  in- 
dustrial schools,  or  workshops  to 
the  adult  blind  to  whom  scholastic 
education  might  not  appeal. 

If  one  would  know  what  the  in- 
stitutions for  the  blind  were  fifty 
years  ago,  he  should  pass  down  the 
Boulevard     Montparmasse    toward 
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the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  where  the 
remains  of  Napoleon  the  Great  lie, 
and  turn  in  at  the  gate  of  the  Na- 
tional School  for  the  Blind,  of  Par- 
is. One  rainy  day  I  passed  this  way 
and  into  the  green  court  yard  which 
with  the  beautiful  chapel  were  the 
only  inviting  spots  at  this  institution. 
The  buildings  elsewhere  were  old, 
gloomy  and  prison-like,  and  forbid- 
ding in  the  extreme. 

1  was  conducted  through  the 
trade  rooms,  where  brushes  are 
made,  chairs,  cane-seated,  rope  work 
taught,  and  saw  the  girls  knitting, 
crotching,  etc.  The  dining  room, 
with  long  tables  of  slate,  only  add 
to  the  prison-like  appearance.  The 
dormitories  are  more  airy  and  pleas- 
ing, with  the  single  beds  covered 
with  turkey-red  calico,  and  a  small 
box  at  the  head  of  the  bed  to  hold 
the  toilet  articles  of  the  children. 

The  boys  and  girls  with  their 
coarse,  grey  suits  and  black  sleeved 
aprons,  (the  boys  and  men  wear 
these  aprons  as  well  as  the  girls) and 
the  heavy-nailed  shoes  appear  a 
mournful,  pitiable  body, — a  sight  to 
bring  the  tears  to  your  eyes. 

We  saw  the  children  in  their  class 
rooms  being  instructed  in  the  sim- 
plest, most  elementary,  mental  stud- 
ies, very  formal  and  primitive,  the 
highest  grade  being  about  the  equiv- 
alent of  our  fourth  grade.  Then  we 
beheld  the  girls  in  their  cement 
floor  gymnasium,  marching  dole- 
fully around  the  room,  in  lock  step, 
hands  on  shoulders.  We  watched 
them  take  their  neighbor  as  a  part- 
ner and  do  a  funereal  polka,  the 
nailed  shoes  sounding  as  from  a 
tomb  on  the  cement  floor. 

The  hand  work  was  in  part  supe- 
rior, and  in  part  inferior  to  other 
schools  for  the  blind  which  I  have 
visited.  Much  time  is  devoted  to 
hand  work  in  this  school,  and  music, 
piano  tuning  and  piano  manufacture 
are  also  taught  here. 


I  visited  the  school  again  to  list- 
en to  a  concert  on  the  pipe  organ 
given  by  one  of  the  graduates  of  the 
school,  assisted  by  the  students.  The 
chapel  was  filled  with  handsomely 
dressed  people  who  paid  from  two 
dollars  to  sixty  cents  a  seat  for  the 
concert,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  assist  the  graduate  blind  to  obtain 
employment.  The  pupils  came  in 
looking  much  brighter  in  their  Sun- 
day best,  but  still  they  came  in  that 
prison  formation  with  hands  on 
shoulders,  lock  step.  They  were  as- 
sisted by  attendents  each  move,  so 
that  their  helplessness  in  getting 
around  the  room  and  to  their  seats 
was  very  depressing. 

The  organist  played  well  but  not 
as  well  as  the  students  I  have  heard 
in  our  American  schools,  and  his  de- 
pendence was  heart  rending.  He 
was  assisted  to  and  from  the  organ 
by  two  professors, — in  fact  all  on 
the  program  received  the  same  as- 
sistance. A  man  sat  at  each  side  of 
the  organist  at  his  organ  and  oper- 
ated the  stops  as  he  indicated,  which 
hampered  him  and  was  distracting 
to  the  audience.  The  chorus  and 
solo  work  was  good  but  lacked  spirit 
and  life. 

One  who  had  never  visited  a 
school  for  the  blind  would  have 
come  away  from  the  Paris  school 
wondering  and  marveling  at  what 
the  blind  were  able  to  accomplish; 
but  they  would  also  come  away  with 
a  deep  sorrow  that  God's  creatures 
should  have  to  be  so  afflicted.  The 
gloom  of  the  day  in  the  Paris 
school  would  always  be  with  them. 

How  different  the  days  spent  at 
the  Royal  Normal  School,  and 
School  of  Music  for  the  Blind  at 
Norwood,  London,  Dr.  F.  J.  Camp- 
bell, a  blind  man,  an  American, 
graduate  of  the  Kentucky  School 
for  the  Blind  is  the  principal.  When 
I  asked  that  I  might  visit  this  school, 
I.  received  a  very  cordial  invitation 
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to  come  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Annual  Prize  Festival.  Gladly  I  ac- 
cepted and  left  London  one  beauti- 
ful afternoon  in  July  for  Upper 
Norwood.  The  narrow  road  pass- 
ing the  wall  of  the  school  brought 
us  to  the  main  entrance  which  we 
entered  and  found  ourselves  on  a 
beautiful  grassy  terrace  with  one  of 
the  cottages  to  oitr  right  and  the 
gymnasium  on  our  left,  and  the 
walk  and  path  with  steps  leading 
to  the  main  building  directly  in 
front  of  us. 

We  found  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell on  the  terrace  in  front  of  the 
cottage  and  were  by  them  presented 
to  some  of  the  distinguished  guests. 
Doctor  Campbell  asked  us  to  inspect 
the  classes  which  had  been  brought 
out  on  the  lawns,  under  the  great 
trees  for  the  day.  A  small  organ 
was  in  evidence  and  we  listened 
with  pleasure  to  the  little  girls  in 
their  choral  work.  At  one  table  we 
watched  a  geography  lesson,  and 
there  at  another,  a  history  lesson, 
and  here  a  primary  lesson  in  bot- 
any. The  piano  tuning  school  was 
instructive  and  my  heart  warmed 
to  see  a  class  in  the  gymnasium 
using  the  Sargent  (American)  de- 
veloping apparatus. 

The  crowd  were  now  passing  into 
the  main  building  and  we  followed 
fearing  we  would  not  be  able  to  get 
a  seat.  But  we  were  gratified  that 
the  card  which  Doctor  Campbell 
had  given  us  not  only  gave  us  a 
chair  near  the  front  but  a  place  with 
the  honored  guests.  We  listened 
to  a  beautiful  concert,  and  what  a 
contrast  to  the  one  in  Paris  of  a  few 
weeks  previous!  The  students 
marching  in  free,  took  their  seats. 
The  choruses  were  especially  fine 
and  were  conducted  by  Doctor 
Campbell  himself.  The  piano  play- 
ing of  Master  Kershaw,  a  fine  lad 
of  ten  or  so,  was  that  of  a  genius. 


After  this  delightful  hour  we 
were  seated  on  the  walk  and  terrace 
while  we  witnessed  the  pupils  pass 
out  of  the  building  and  receive  their 
prizes  from  Lady  Hyde  who  was  on 
the  porch  of  the  building.  The 
prizes  were  numerous — prizes  for 
scripture,  sewing,  knitting:  prizes 
to  the  best  soprano:  prizes  to  the 
junior  choir,  senior  choir,  and  to 
many  pupils  in  special  classes ;  prize 
from  Mr.  Hammond  of  the  Ham- 
mond Typewriter  Company  for 
typewriting;  prizes  for  best  work 
of  pupil  teachers;  for  gymnastics, 
walking  and  then  about  the  same 
number  of  prizes  for  the  boys.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  moved  by  Lord 
Selby,  McJ.  Drummond,  Lady  O' 
Hagan,  and  Doctor  Wm.  H.  Cum- 
mings,  which  our  hearts  seconded, 
and  then  tea  and  .cakes  were  served 
on  the  terrace. 

Later  we  witnessed  on  the  parade 
ground  the  finest  marching,  wand 
and  parrallel  bar  work  it  has  been 
our  pleasure  to  see.  Mr.  Campbell 
(a  son  of  Doctor  Campbell)  is  the 
instructor  and  the  freedom,  pre- 
cision, unity,  and  splendid  pos- 
ture of  the  students  brought  joy  to 
the  heart  of  a  teacher  of  gymnastics. 
This  was  the  reason  these  blind 
children  walked  and  heard  with 
such  ease — gymnastic  training!  In 
the  report  of  the  school  we  notice 
that  Doctor  Campbell,  in  his  course 
of  instruction,  places  Physical  Edu- 
cation first,  and  in  the  parag^ph  in 
Gymnastics  says, 

"Gymnastics  (German,  English, 
Swedish,  and  American),  dancing,  de- 
portment, drill,  swimming,  skating,  row- 
ing, cycling,  and  other  sports  are 
taught." 

We  would  also  select  this  para- 
graph from  Doctor  Campbell's  re- 
port. 
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"An  eminent  educator  has  said  that 
success  or  failure  of  our  Physical  Train- 
ing does  not  relate  merely  to  the  size 
or  strengfth  of  the  muscles,  but  is 
measured,  in  part,  by  our  achievements 
in  the  domain  of  mind  and  conduct. 
It  is  for  the  latter  object  that  I  have 
always  urged  that  physical  training 
must  be  the  foundation  of  any  system 
of  education  that  aims  at  preparing  the 
blind  for  self-maintenance.  They  must 
overcome  the  feebleness,  awkward- 
ness, and  helplessness  which  charac- 
terize so  many  of  them;  they  must  gain 
activity,  courage,  and  self-reliance;  they 
must  be  inspired  with  energy  perse- 
verance and  hopefulness." 

After  the  g)minastic  exhibition 
we  saw  the  girls  enjoying  roller 
skating,  the  smaller  children  at  their 
games,  and  the  older  boys  at  out 
door  sports  and  cycling.  The  ex- 
hibitions of  diving,  swimming  and 
life  saving  was  most  splendid.  We 
passed  to  other  buildings,  watched 
the  girls  with  their  sewing,  the 
babies  do  the  kindergarten  weaving, 
paper  folding,  etc.,  and  the  junior 
boys  in  the  sloyd  room.  It  had  been 
such  a  delightful,  interesting,and  in- 
spiring day  that  we  parted  with 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Campbell  with  re- 
gret, and  with  a  promise  to  return 
and  see  the  school  in  regular  session. 

The  second  day  was  as  enjoyable 
as  the  first.  We  visited  the  classes 
in  the  different  deoartments  and 
were  charmed  with  the  same  won- 
derful spirit,  enthusiasm,  and  splen- 
did work  that  was  remarked  in 
Prize  Day.  The  details  of  this  day 
may  be  wearing,  suffice  to  say, 
we  could  only  tear  ourselves  away 
in  the  anticipation  of  another  day 
to  see  the  out-door  sports.  This 
day  had  to  be  postponed  on  account 
of  the  weather,  so  we  were  disap- 
pointed and  had  to  leave  England 
withoijt  the  pleasure  of  the  third 
day  at  Norwood. 

I  would  pay  a  feable  parting  trib- 
ute to  these  two  great  souls  who 


have  been  willing  to  leave  native  land, 
and  labor  in  a  foreign  country  for 
the  benefit  of  their  fellow  beings. 
Doctor  Campbell  is  one  of  the 
grandest,  most  simple  child-like  men 
it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know. 
His  great  desire  is  to  return  to  his 
native  land  and  spend  his  last  days 
here.  He  had  planned  to  return  the 
year  I  saw  him,  but  the  King  and 
Queen  and  the  English  people  have 
persuaded  him  to  remain  a  few 
years  longer,  they  need  him. 

I  suggested  to  this  man,  whom 
Kings  and  Queens  have  honored, 
that  it  would  be  fitting  for  him  to 
return  to  America  and  take  the  sup- 
erintendency  of  a  great  school, 
which  had  just  then  lost  its  superin- 
dent.  "No,"  he  replied,  "my  am- 
bition is  to  go  back  to  the  dear  little 
Kentucky  school  which  gave  me 
my  training,  and  give  the  experience 
of  my  life,  and  my  last  days  there." 
What  true  greatness !  What  a  grand 
woman  that  wife  who  has  stood  by 
this  man  all  these  years  and  been 
eyes  for  him! 

One  who  had  never  visited  a 
school  for  the  blind  and  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  visit  first  the 
school  at  Norwood  would  come 
away  feeling  that  blind  men  and 
women  can  and  do  acomplish  all 
that  seeing  men  and  women  do,  and 
thank  God  that  He  has  thus  made 
them  see,  made  them  useful  content- 
ed and  happy.  Doctor  Campbell 
feels  that  his  blindness  is  a  blessing, 
since  as  a  compensation  he  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  much  that  he 
thinks  he  could  not  have  done  other- 
wise, since  no  distracting  views  are 
his.  After  visiting  this  school  when 
teachers  and  pupils  are  inspired 
with  this  optimism,  one  comes  away 
feeling  that  "God's  in  His  world," 
and  that  he  has  been  on  holy 
ground. 
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'*And  verily  a  miracle  hath  been  wrought  in  our  day.    The  blind 
are  made  to  see!'* 


Have  you  ever  visited  a  school 
for  the  blind  ?  No  ?  Well  you  have 
something  pleasant  and  interesting 
to  look  forward  to. 

One  of  the  first  impressions  made 
upon  a  visitor  as  he  entered  the 
spacious  grounds  of  the  Utah 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
at  Ogden  recently — the  most  beau- 
tiful public  school  grounds  within 
out  state — was  the  significance  of 
this  conversation  between  two  to- 
tally blind  youths  who  were  pass- 
ing each  other  on  the  sidewalk. 

"Hello!  Have  you  seen  Willie 
anywhere?" 

'*No,  not  since  we  were  looking 
at   that   automobile." 

**Well,  I've  been  looking  all  ov- 
er for  him  but  can't  locate  him 
anywhere." 

On  they  went  for  their  daily 
constitutional,  the  one  still  looking 
and  the  other  wondering  if  he  might 
sec. 

One's  erroneous  distorted  views 
of  the  blind  and  how  they  are  edu- 
cated will  be  somewhat  shattered 
after  a  short  inspection  within  the 
institution,  its  class-rooms,  the 
sloyd-room,  the  gymnasium,  and  the 
sewing  room.  One  soon  learns  that 
the  Utah  School  for  the  Blind  is 
an  educational  institution,  a  school 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  free  to 
all  residents  of  the  State  of  Utah 
who  are  too  blind  to  receive  an  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools.  It  is, 
of  course,  a  boarding  school,  for  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  State 
to  provide  special  educational  ad- 
vantages for  all  its  blind  children 
unless  they  were  brought  to  some 


one  place.  Thus  it  is  necessary 
in  the  giving  of  a  free  and  liberal 
education  that  provision  shall  be 
made  for  the  care  as  well  as  the 
training  of  those  who  do  not  sec. 
The  state  furnishes  a  home  for  the 
blind  as  a  matter  of  convenience 
and  economy,  not  as  an  act  of  char- 
ity. Parents  would  much  prefer  to 
have  their  sightless  children  at 
home,  but  in  order  that  they  may 
be  educated,  send  them  away  to 
state  institutions  to  grow  and  de- 
velop into  intelligent  and  useful  men 
and  women. 

The  Utah  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Ogden,  Utah,  is  a  State  Insti- 
tution, receiving  its  support 
through  appropriations  made  bien- 
nially by  the  legislature.  The  school 
is  conducted  as  a  co-ordinate  in- 
stitution with  the  Utah  School  for 
the  Deaf,  the  object  of  such  a  plan 
being  one  of  economy  in  manage- 
ment, an  arrangement  that  will  in 
due  time  be  changed  by  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  schools.  In  the  pres- 
ent institution  the  two  classes  of 
chiklren  are  quite  apart,  the  blind 
having  a  separata  building  with 
their  own  teachers,  matrons,  sup- 
ervisors, school-rcK»ms,  dormitories, 
sitting- rooms, play  rooms  bath-rooms 
etc.  Both  schools  use  the  same  din- 
ing room,  sloyd-room,  gymnasium, 
swimming-pools,  etc.  These  condi- 
tions for  a  dual  school  are  ideal  and 
practically  insure  a  harmonious  at- 
mosphere between  the  two  institu- 
tions. The  time  will  come,  however, 
when  it  may  be  advisable  to  make  a 
separation,  but  that  time  is  many 
years  ahead.         „   .    „  ,Go05le 
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FRANK    M.    DRIGGS. 
Superintendent    Utah    School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Ogden. 


The  Utah  School  for  the  BHnd  is 
Jn  its  thirteenth  year.  Since,  1896. 
the  year  of  its  opening,  fifty-three 
Wind  persons  have  been  admitted. 
Eleven  of  these  remained  to  com- 
pete the  grammar  grades,  and 
these,  with  one  exception,  are  pur- 
suing high  school  courses  in  the 
institution.  Two  of  these  students, 
a  young  man  and  a  young  woman, 
^'in  graduate  from  the  high  school 
^Jepartment  in  June  1909.  The  en- 
rollment of     pupils    this     year    is 


twenty-seven,  eighteen  males  and 
nine  females,  ranging  in  age  from 
six  to  twenty-nine  years.  All  of 
these  pupils  are  from  Utah  but  two, 
one  from  Wyoming  and  one  from 
Idaho. 

The  course  of  study  pursued  in 
the  blind  department  comprises  the 
kindergarten  and  eight  grammar 
grades,  also  a  four  years'  high 
school  course.  In  addition  to 
the  literary  courses,  or  regular 
scholastic  work,  there  are  coui.scs 
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in  music,  including  piano,  voice, 
violin,  and  orchestra,  physical  edu- 
cation, sloyd,  typewriting,  and  do- 
mestic science.  Piano-tuning,  bas- 
ketry, hammock-weaving,  cane- 
seating  and  cobbHng  are  also  given 
when  circumstances  warrant. 

Our  aim  is  to  cultivate  wirliin 
the  child  a  love  for  the  true,  ihe 
noble,  and  the  good,  a  desire  to  be 
kind,  generous,  and  helpful,  and  a 
hope  to  become  an  honorable  man 
or  woman.  A  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion is  given  in  moral  training,  and 
special  stress  is  laid  upon  such  mot- 
toes as,  "Stand  for  character," 
"Love  your  enemies,"  "Smile,"  and 
"Talk  happiness." 

We .  have  services  in  the  chapel 
daily,  where  talks  of  a  moial  na- 
ture are  given  by  the  superintend- 
ent and  teachers.  These  exercises 
are  usually  closed  with  prayer  and 
the  Lord's  prayer  in  unison.  Reg- 
ular Sunday  school  classes  and  Sun- 
day lectures  are  also  conducted  by 


the  teachers  of  the  school.  All  of 
these  exercises  are  entirely  non-sec- 
tarian in  character,  but  all  are  given 
with  a  view  of  keeping  up  a  high 
moral  tone  in  the  institution. 

One  of  the  important  branches  of 
our  work  is  that  of  physical  devel- 
opment so  necessary  to  both  the 
deaf  and  the  blind.  We  have  a 
well-equipped  gymnasium  where 
regular  and  systematic  training  in 
physical  culture  is  carried  forward 
daily.  Every  child  in  school  spends 
at  least  thirty  minutes  per  day  in  the 
gymnasium  under  instruction,  ft 
is  because  of  these  daily  exercises 
that  our  pupils  are  so  healthful  and 
are,  therefore,  better  able  to  do 
good  school  work.  The  work  in  the 
gymnasium  has  been  much  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  music 
for  the  various  steps,  the  march- 
ing and  dancing  exercises,  giving 
as  it  does  more  accuracy  of  time 
better  rhythm  in  all  movements. 

For  the  girls  of  the  institution  we 
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have  regular  courses  in  plain  sew- 
ing, knitting,  crocheting,  fancy- 
work,  dressmaking,  cooking,  and 
general  housework.  These  branches 
of  study  are  very  beneficial  and  nec- 
essary in  the  education  of  young 
women.  Our  girls  make  most  of 
their  own  clothes  and  do  a  great 
deal  of  mending  and  sewing  for  tlic 
institution.  This  work  helps  to  fit 
young  women  to  make  happy 
homes. 

Nearly  all  of  the  blind  pupils  are 
students  of  music.  All  instruction  in 
this  important  study  is  given  by 
note.  In  piano,  violin,  voice,  and 
orchestra  much  interest  is  shown 
and  improvement  being  made.  The 
blind  enjoy  music  and  often  become 
self-supporting  as  musicians  and 
teachers  of  music.  The  orchestra  of 
the  school  is  composed  of  twelve 
blind  pupils.  The  work  done  by  this 
organization  at  the  Convention  of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf 
held  at  our  institution  last  summer 
was  the  subject  of  favorable  com- 
ment. The  following  resolution  be- 
ing passed  unanimously: 


"Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the 
convention  are  hereby  tendered  to 
the  young  people  of  the  blind  depart- 
ment of  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind,  who  have  contributed 
so  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  meet- 
ly. The  music  has  been  excellent, 
tod  the  spirit  with  which  it  has  been 
gifen  has  been  most  delightful.  Among 
the  many  enjoyable  features  provided 
by  Superintendent  Driggs  for  the  en- 
Jtertainment  of  the  Convention,  none 
ha  been  more  thoroughly  appreci- 
ated" 


There  are  in  the  United  States 
for  the  education  of  the  blind,  forty- 
four  schools  with  about  five  thou- 
sand pupils  and  five  hundred  fifty 
teachers  and  instructors.  In  Utah 
we  have  approximately  two  hundred 
blind  persons.  Of  this  number 
about  half  are  over  sixty  years  of 


age,  about  fifteen  per  cent  are  un- 
der twenty.  There  are  all  grades  of 
blindness  from  those  persons  who. 
find  it  necessary  to  squint,  or  use 
special  glasses,  to  those  who  are  to- 
tally blind.  The  causes  of  blind- 
ness are  numerous,  the  most  fre- 
quent being  accidents,  cataracts, 
sickness,  and  congenital  blindness. 

In  the  care  and  training  of  the 
blind,  we  have  passed  through^ 
many  of  the  experimental  stages.* 
The  methods  now  employed  are 
sound,  logical,  and  pedagogical.  We 
believe  that  education  means  life, 
growth,  and  development — mental 
culture,  moral  advancement,  and 
physical  well-being.  We  believe  that 
to  do  is  of  as  g^eat  importance  as 
to  know.  We  know  that  a  teacher 
may  teach  and  still  not  grow  or 
make  growth.  We  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  children  may  go  t6  school 
and  yet  not  develop  or  progress  as 
we  would  wish.  It  is  our  belief 
that  ''effort  educates/'  and  that  the 
person  who  is  to  be  educated  must 
put  forth  the  necessary  energy  to 
learn  or  forever  remain  in  dark- 
ness. In  order  then  to  have  de- 
velopment, the  teacher,  no  matter 
whether  her  pupils  be  deaf  or  blind 
must  bring  into  her  school  an  at- 
mosphere for  growth  so  that  her 
scholars  may  breathe  aright  and 
educate  themselves.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  then  ought  not  to 
be  any  different  from  the  training 
of  normal  children.  You  may  say, 
"Why,  how  can  this  be?"  Also, 
"Does  it  not  require  more  skill, 
more  effort,  and  more  patience  to 
teach  the  blind  than  ordinary  boys 
and  girls?" 

My  answer  is,  "No!  Not  at  all." 
A  teacher  is  a  teacher.  Develop- 
ment is  development.  Mental 
growth  IS  mental  growth.  Moral 
advancement  is  moral  advancement 
wherever  you  find  it.  True  it  takes 
knowledge,  skill,  patience,  and  ef 
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fort  to  teach  these  young  people, 
but  does  not  one  need  to  use  all 
these  verv  same  qualities  to  do 
anything  well? 

To  communicate  to  the  blind  is 
an  easy  matter.  They  can  hear,  so 
we  talk  with  them  without  diJi- 
culty.  Great  care  must  be  taken 
that  proper  comparisons  are  given 
or  distorted  and  wrong  impressions 
will  be  made.  The  problem  with 
the  blind  used  to  be  to  provide  a 
system  by  which  they  themselves 
might  read  and  study — do  it  them- 
selves. There  are  today  four  such 
systems:  the  Braille,  the  New 
York  Point,  the  Line  Letter,  and 
the  Moon  Type.  The  first  two  of 
these  schemes  are  almost  alike  and 
are  superior  to  the  others  which 
are  raised  letters,  or  type.  The 
Braille,  used  in  the  Utah  school,  is 
composed  of  six  small  dots,  or 
points,  each  about  as  large  as  a  pin- 
head,  all  together  occupying  a 
space  three  by  five-sixteenths  inches. 
These  little  dots  used  in  their  vari- 
ous combinations  form  all  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet,  the  digits,  mu- 
sical signs,  and  contractions,  mak- 
ing possible  th?  printing  of  all  kinls 


of  books.  The  seemingly  impossible 
thing  is  that  the  blind  are  able  to 
see  these  points  with  the  tips  of 
their  fingers.  They  do,  however, 
and  read  them  quite  as  readily  and 
with  fully  as  much  expression  as 
most  school  boys  and  girls  read 
their  printed  books. 

We  aim  to  lead  the  blind  to  do 
everything  possible  and  trv  to  make 
them  feel  whenever  they  do  a  thing 
as  well  as  a  seeing  person  does  it, 
they  are  not  blind  to  that  one  thing. 

The  following  remarks  are  by 
some  of  our  blind  pupils,  and  go  to 
show  what  they  think : 

"There  is  an  idea,  firm  set  and  of 
long  standing,  that  an  institution  for 
the  blind  must  of  necessity  be  main- 
tained for  charitable  purposes — must 
be  a  'Home,'  or  an  'Asylum.'  It  is 
the  popular  belief  that  the  blind  are  a 
distinct  order  of  the  human  race,  and 
that  they  are  entitled  to  less  of  fra- 
ternal sympathy  than  supercilious 
pity.  Nothing  is  more  blighting  to 
the  independence  and  progress  of  the 
blind  than  these  ideas.  They  make  of 
blindness  a  barrier  against  which  no 
advance  is  possible.  They  arouse  sen- 
timents that  are  little  less  than  ostra- 
cism. If  the  people  can  be  educated 
to  the  fact  that  this  school  is  purely 
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educational,  that  its  aim  is  to  make  of 
its  pupils  honest,  self-supporting  citi- 
zens and  not  to  remove  them  from 
the  rest  of  society  to  the  seclusion 
and  confinement  of  a  home;  if  this 
can  be  done  much  of  the  embarrass- 
ment and  a  good  many  of  the  obsta- 
cles and  adversities  incident  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  young  blind  will  be  avert- 
ed." 

"It  is  independence  that  raises  the 
blind  person  from  an  object  of  char- 
ity to  a  good  and  useful  citizen.  In 
every  instance  he  should  walk,  talk, 
and  be  as  near  like  his  seeing  brother 
as  he  can.  Just  so  long  as  the  blind 
man  can  find  useful  work,  just  that 
long  will  he  be  a  needed  factor  in  the 
world." 

'The  ambition  to  attain  a  standard 
of  perfection  in  the  many  branches  of 
work  is  by  no  means  lacking  among 
the  blind  pupils  of  the  Utah  School. 
Such  ambitions  bring  honor  not  only 
to  the  individual,  but  to  the  world  in 
general.  The  world  wants  high-mind- 
ed men  and  women.  These,  the  school 
has  fair  prospects  of  turning  out,  for, 
where  you  find  hard  and  honest  work- 
ers, success  is  surely  to  be  the  result. 
On  one  hand,  the  pupils  desire  to  be- 


come independent,  while  on  the  other 
hand  they  unite  to  work  for  the  hon- 
or of  their  school.  They  love  their 
school  because  here  they  are  instilled 
with  a  high  intellectual  ambition  to 
mount  the  ladder  leading  to  fame. 

"Satisfaction  and  contentment  is 
brought  about  through  the  workings 
of  a  clear  conscience.  This  exists 
throughout  the  school  and  is  most 
certainly  the  secret  of  their  success. 
Whenever  a  subject  is  put  before  them 
they  immediately  become  interested, 
and  put  forth  their  greatest  effort 
to  acquire  that  which  will  broaden 
their  minds  and  elevate  them  moral- 
ly, physically,  and  mentally.  Their 
ever  united  effort  is  to  rise." 

"Because  a  man  is  blind  is  no  rea- 
son why  he  is  not  endowed  with  as 
good  an  intellect  as  one  who  sees.  He 
has  the  same  aptitude  for  learning  and 
should  receive  the  same  training  as  a 
sighted  person,  to  fit  him  for  life.  By 
training  I  don't  mean  manual  training. 
Education  is  the  prime  necessity  for 
the  blind.  Our  school  is  giving  us  this 
education.  When  we  leave  here  we 
will  be  equipped  to  meet  the  world, 
not  with  everything  against  us,  but 
with  as  many  chances  of  success  as 
most  of  the  seeing  students.     If  we 
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put  into  practice  the  instructions  we 
receive  here  and  use  our  education, 
there  will  be  no  necessity  of  our  be- 
ing dependent  and  people  will  soon 
be  forced  to  acknowledge  that  we  are 

)t  a  distinct  class. 

"Special  methods  in  teaching  the 
Wind  should  never  be  used.  If  this 
difference  is  made  the  children  will 
soon  begin  to  think  that  they  have 
nothing  in  common  with  those  around 
them,  and  that  they  cannot  do  any  of 
the  things  that  are  done  by  the  sight- 
ed. 

"The  reason  why  so  many  blind  are 
dependent  is  that  they  are  met  at  ev- 
ery turn  as  objects  of  pity,  deserving 
chanty.  If  every  person  in  Utah 
would  visit  our  school  and  see  how 
absolutely  independent  every  pupil  is, 
and  how  each  one  can  do  almost  any- 
thing that  seeing  boys  and  girls  can, 
he  would  not  be  apt  to  think  us  help- 
less. Here  we  are  not  asked  if  we 
can  do  a  thing,  but  if  we  will  do  it." 

"When  the  pupil  first  enters  our  in- 
stitution he  is  taught  to  go  around 
the  grounds  alone;  he  then  wishes  to 
be  like  the  other  pupils  and  go  about 
the  streets.  After  working  in  the 
school  room  for  a  year  or  two  he  be- 
gins to  think  of  what  he  will  do  after 
he  is  graduated.  These  ambitions  are 
sometimes  very  funny,  when  ex- 
pressed by  the  little  children.  The 
reason  why  the  pupil  has  this  ambi- 
tion is  that  the  teacher  is  constantly 
drilling  the  idea  into  his  head  that  he 
must  do  something  for  himself  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  world.  Music  is 
generally  considered  the  greatest 
work  for  a  blind  person,  but  the  great 
number  of  blind  people  doing  other 
work  is  ample  proof  that  they  are  not 
in  any  way  imbecile.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  people  think  that  the  blind 
person  is  to  be  pitied.  This  is  not 
true!  Give  him  a  chance,  let  him  show 
you  what  he  can  do.  Some  are  bet- 
ter musicians  than  others,  some  are 
better  mathematicians  and  so  on.  Ed- 
ucate the  blind  pupil  and  the  seeing 
pupil  and  they  will  both  work  to- 
gether. 

"In  our  institution  the  pupils  are 
strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
they  must  do  something  and  everyone 
his  a  high  ambition.  Some  want  to 
be  teachers  of  music,  some  school 
teachers,  some  authors,  etc.  In  every 
talk  that  is  given  to  the  pupils  they 


are  encouraged  in  their  high  ideals." 

"The  first  step  toward  independent 
thought  and  action  with  any  one  is 
confidence  in  one's  ability  to  do.  The 
very  moment  a  blind  child  enters  the 
Utah  School  for  the  Blind,  that  mo- 
ment we  aim  to  lead  him  to  lead  him- 
self. 'Father/  said  a  new  pupil  who 
had  just  entered  the  institution  and 
who  could  see  sufficiently  to  get  about 
welj,  'George  took  me  to  Sunday 
School  this  morning,  and  he  doesnH 
see  nearly  as  well  as  I  do.' 

"Another  young  man,  totally  blind, 
who  had  been  in  school  but  a  few  days 
in  answer  to  the  question,  'What  are 
you  doing?'  answered,  'Oh,  I'm  just 
prospecting.  I've  been  roaming  all 
over  the  grounds.  My,  but  this  is  a 
lovely  place!  The  trees,  the  flowers, 
the  birds,  the  walks.  Life's  worth 
living,  after  all' " 

It  IS  really  astonishing  to  see  the 
independence  displayed  by  the 
young  blind  pupils  as  they  walk  and 
play,  skate  and  dance.  One  would 
scarcely  believe  they  were  blind. 

One  of  our  fundamental  princi- 
ples is  that  it  is  the  mind  that  makes 
the  body  rich.  Our  aim,  therefore, 
is  first  of  all  the  development  of 
the  mental  faculties.  Going  hand  in 
hand  with  this  is  character  building 
and  physical  culture.  We  are  not 
enthusiasts  when  it  comes  to  man- 
ual training  for  the  blind,  although 
we  have  a  splendid  course  in  sloyd 
and  also  give  considerable  manual 
work. 

We  desire  to  quote  here  some 
portions  of  a  most  excellent  address 
by  Mr.  George  S.  Wilson,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Indiana  School  for 
the  Blind,  "The  Educational  Ideal 
in  the  Training  of  the  Blind,  deliv- 
ered at  the  recent  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind  at  Indianapolis : 

"One  of  the  most  perplexing  prob- 
lems which  has  resisted  the  most  earn- 
est and  continued  effort  is  that  of  the 
wage-earning  capacity  of  the  blind  af- 
ter they  leave  the  schools.  There  has 
been  a  constant     cry    to     make    the 
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course  of  study  more  concrete,  and 
the  industrial  work  more  extended,and 
many  of  the  institutions  have  re- 
sponded, but  have  failed  thus  far  to 
increase  the  income  of  the  graduate. 
The  frequent  changes  in  the  industrial 
conditions  of  the  country  are  partially 
responsible,  but  the  truth  seems  to  be 
that  the  blind  are  at  an  insuperable 
disadvantage  in  purely  manual  work, 
and  cannot  compete  successfully  with 
the  seeing.  They  can  become  experts 
in  almost  any  craft,  but  they  cannot 
operate  machinery  profitably  and  safe- 
ly. When  they  are  prepared  for  men- 
tal occupations,  they  are  scarcely  at  a 


per  cent  of  the  blind  pupils,  however, 
can  become  expert  tuners.  Broom- 
making  and  chair-caning  in  times  past 
have  been  excellent  occupations,  and 
any  person  of  medium  capacity  can 
become  in  a  short  time  proficient  in 
these;  but  machinery  has  so  lowered 
the  product  that  it  is  doubtful  if  a 
blind  man  can  make  a  respectable  liv- 
ing from  either.  The  same  is  true  of 
mattress-making,  of  knitting,  of  sew- 
ing, and  of  almost  the  entire  list.  I 
doubt  if  an  occupation  can  be  named, 
where  the  product  depends  upon  man- 
ual skill  alone,  where  a  blind  gradu- 
ate  has   any   assurance   of   remaining 


.Articles  made  by  the  Blind  in  the  Sloyd  Room. 


disadvantage;  but  where  the  depend- 
ence is  upon  handicraft,  the  results  are 
far  more  satisfactory.  New  trades 
have  sprung  up  with  each  decade,  and 
have  for  a  time  promised  well,  only 
to  be  successively  disappointing.  In  a 
few  cases,  local  advantages  in  the  way 
of  cheap  raw  material  or  unusual  skill 
of  supervision  have  given  temporary 
success;  yet  judged  by  financial  re- 
turns, few  trades  have  received  per- 
manent places  in  the  blind  institutions. 
Piano-tuning  will  give  ample  returns 
to  the  conscientious  and  talented  blind 
tuner,  and  the  demand  for  them  is 
continually  increasing.     Only  a  small 


any  length  of  time  independent.  Ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  supply  raw 
material  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
to  the  blind  worker,  or  to  establish 
employment  institutions  where  the 
cost  of  production  is  minimized,  but  in 
every  case  these  institutions  were 
compelled  to  return  the  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  New  York  Commis- 
sion that  they  were  not  self-support- 
ing. If  institutions  cannot  make  col- 
lective work  under  skillful  manage- 
ment and  low  cost  of  material  profit, 
what  prospect  has  a  blind  man,  un- 
aided, to  sustain  himself? 
"When  we  conclude  that  the  in<Ju5- 
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trial  trades  are  of  local  value  only,  and 
that  many  are  becoming  less  remun- 
erative because  of  machinery,  it  is  ev- 
ident that  the  future  must  work  out  a 
new  trade  of  more  general  importance 
or  that  the  blind  must  turn  to  work 
that  engages  more  the  mind  than  .the 
hand.  Fortunately  here  the  prospect 
is  encouraging,  and  this  is  nearer  the 
province  of  school  preparation.  Where 
the  blind  gain  the  ability  to  move 
freely,  unattended,  they  can  engage  at 
once  in  more  remunerative  work. 
Many  a  blind  man  can  make  a  good 
living  selling  brooms  who  cannot  do 
so  by  making  them.     Where  the  moral 


strength  and  intellectual  development 
are  sufficient,  they  may  become  suc- 
cessful agents  and  salesmen,  report- 
ers and  tradesmen.  The  field  thus 
greatly  widens  for  those  of  business 
capacity,  of  moral  standing,  and  rea- 
sonable education.  The  outlook  is 
much  brighter,  therefore,  when  the 
result  depends  upon  business  and  pro- 
fessional ability,  rather  than  cunning 
in  craft.  In  thinking,  the  blind  per- 
son is  scarcely  at  a  disadvantage.  His 
precepts  are  harder  to  secure,  but 
when  once  gained  are  held  with  a  ten- 
acity of  ipemory  which  largely  makes 
amei\ds  for  their  labor  of  acquisition. 


Sewing,  Dressmaking,  Knitting,  and  Crocheting,  by  the  Blind  Girls. 
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The  trained  and  educated  blind  man 
may  accomplish  much  when  the  re- 
sults depend  upon  purely  mental  ef- 
fort. If  he  can  gain,  even  by  enor- 
mous toil  a  sound  and  well  trained 
body,  a  well-stored  and  educated 
mind,  and  a  capacity  and  an  inclina- 
tion for  right-doing,  he  can  reason- 
ably hope  to  succeed.  He  must,  how- 
ever, acquire  an  ability  to  move  free- 
ly among  the  seeing  ai)d  familiarize 
himself  with  the  business  forms  and 
customs,  because  it  is  from  the  seeing 
that  he  will  be  compelled  to  secure  his 
patronage. 

"Many  of  the  asylum  or  home,  fea- 
tures are  disappearing,  until  now  the 
tendency  is  to  make  the  institutions 
strictly  schools. 

*  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"Our  institutions  are  now  operated 
in  America  as  schools,  and  in  most  of 
the  states  receive  the  young  blind 
only,  as  students.  No  doubt  they  can 
do  much  to  prevent  blindness,  but  this 
is  not  strictly  their  work.  They 
should  also  follow  their  graduates  and 
measure  the  value  erf  the.  work  of  the 
schools  by  the  success  of  these,  but 
whatever  is  done  in  these  lines  is  in- 
cidental, and  not  the  primary  purpose. 
They  are  to  take  the  young  blind  of 
school  age  and  give  such  education  as 


will  reach  their  best  physical,  men- 
tal, and  moral  development.  Our 
schools  have  this  in  view,  though 
there  may  not  be  agreement  in  meth- 
od and  emphasis  to  be  placed  upon 
different  lines  of  schjox  work.  But 
everything  must  have  an  educational 
bearing.  Doubtless  the  broadest  and 
most  thorough  education  will  give 
ultimately  the  best  financial  returns, 
but  the  work  of  the  school  itself  must 
not  descend  to  the  mercenary.  The 
worlc  will  include  physical  training, 
because  this  must  precede  and  remain 
co-ordinate  with  all  other  education. 
The  trades,  too,  must  be  taught,  but 
are  valuable  principally  to  afford  re- 
laxation, for  muscular  development, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  hab- 
its of  thrift  and  industry.  As  soon  as 
these  trades  become  mechanical  they 
cease  to  be  educationally  valuable, 
and  should  be  abandoned.  All  intel- 
lectual and  moral  work  is  eligible. 
Thus  the  schools  should  develop  the 
body,  the  intellect,  and  the  morals  be- 
cause this  is  their  vital  purpose." 

In  conclusion,  let  us  extend  a  cor- 
dial invitation  to  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  to  visit  the  Utah  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  at  Ogden  at 
any  time. 


Rests  in  Life's  Melody, 

Ruskin  has  said:  "There  is  no  music  in  rest,  but  there  is 
the  making  of  music  in  it.  In  our  whole  life  melody,  the  music 
is  broken  ofT  here  and  there  by  'rests,'  arrd  we  foolishly  think 
we  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  time.  God  sends  a  time  of 
forced  leisure,  sickness,  disappointed  plans,  frustrated  efforts 
and  sudden  pauses  in  the  choral  hymn  of  our  lives,  and  we  la- 
ment that  our  voices  must  be  silent  and  our  part  missing  in  the 
music  which  goes  up  to  the  ear  of  the  Creator.  See  Him  beat 
the  time  with  unvarying  count,  and  catch  up  the  next  note  as 
if  no  breaking  place  had  come  between.  Not  without  design 
does  God  write  the  music  of  our  lives.  Be  it  ours  to  learn  the 
tune  and  not  be  dismayed  by  the  'rests.*  They  are  not  to  be 
omitted.    If  we  look  up,  God  will  beat  the  time  for  us.'* 
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Conducted  by  Catherine  Hurst. 


Address  all  communications   in  this  department  to  Question  Box, 
Room  •sss   Constitution  Building. 


What  would  you  do  in  a  case  where 
a  young  man  comes  to  see  you  very 
often  whom  you  do  not  care  for  at 
all?— Pearl. 

I  would  let  him  know  in  some  way 
that  I  would  prefer  him  not  to  come 
so  often  or  not  at  all.  Do  not  en- 
courap^e  his  visits.  Tell  him  in  a  kind- 
ly way  so  as  not  to  give  offense. 
Appeal  to  your  mother,  she  can  prob- 
ably assist  you.  Do  not  let  him  hear 
of  your  feelings  from  others  as  that 
might  cause  bitterness  where  friend- 
ship  now   exists. 

Should  a  young  lady  allow  a  young 
man  to  kiss  her  good  night  after  h 
visit,  or  on  leaving  her  when  seeing 
her  home? — Irene. 

Decidedly  not.  It  is  a  habit  which 
is  unwomanly  and  leads  to  much  evil, 
no  true,  modest  girl  will  allow  it. 

Is  an  egg  beaten  up  in  a  cup  of 
new  milk  good  for  a  year-old  baby  to 
drink?  He  likes  it  real  well  and 
would  take  two  cups  a  day.  What 
other  food  is  good  for  him  to  eat? — 
Maud. 

Do  not  give  the  ^gg  and  milk  more 
than  once  a  day,  as  two  eggs  per  day 
would  be  too  much  of  that  solid  food 
for  so  young  a  child.  Bread  and 
milk,  boiled  rice  with  milk,  cream  of 
wheat  or  graham  mush,  well  cooked 
and  given  with  milk;  a  small  amount 
of  stewed  fruit  or  part  of  an  orange 
arc  all  good  foods  for  him. 

Milk  is  almost  perfect  food  for  a 
young  child.  Be  sure  that  it  is  clean 
and   unadulterated. 

Please  give'me  the  meaning  of  rag- 
time music. 

"Ragtime"  is  the  popular  name  of 
a  peculiarly  humorous  exaggerated 
syncopation  which  runs  through  many 
popular  dances  and  songs. 

It  is  of  negro  origin  and  came  into 
vogue  about  twenty  years  ago. 


The  negro  melodies  of  slave  days 
were  tuneful  but  melancholy.  The 
tendency  of  late  years  has  been  to 
break  away  from  this  and  to  employ 
the  rhythmical  snap  so  characteristic 
of  instruments  of  percussion  most 
used  by  the  negro. 

Students  of  classical  music  refuse  to 
recognize  ragtime  as  anything  more 
than  an  ephemeral  mush-room  growth 
which  is  doomed  to  rapid  decay,  but 
Its  hold  upon  the  popular  taste  de- 
mands recognition  at  least  by  the  stu- 
dent of  sociology. 

How  old  should  a  girl  be  before  she 
keeps  company  with  young  men,  and 
should  a  young  man  kiss  a  young 
lady  before  leaving  her?~R.  D. 

It  depends  much  on  the  develop- 
ment and  capability  of  the  girl,  as  also 
on  her  mother's  opinion.  I  think  not 
before  seventeen,  and  eighteen  would 
be  better.  When  you  commence  go- 
ing with  a  young  man  you  lose  your 
Firlishness  in  a  way,  and  you  are  apt 
to  become  attached  and  want  to  mar- 
ry before  you  are  capable  of  assum- 
ing such  duties.  To  question  No.  2— 
decidedly  not. 

There  is  a  young  man  coming  to 
see  me  whom  mother  likes  real  well, 
and  he  is  a  good  Latter-day  Saint,  but 
he  does  not  appeal  to  me  at  all.  Shall 
I  try  to  love  him  to  please  mother? 
—Martha  B. 

No,  my  dear  girl;  your  mother  will 
not  have  to  live  with  him.  There 
must  be  'something  beside  goodness 
in  your  husband.  If  you  do  not  love 
a  man,  if  he  does  not  appeal  to  all 
that  is  noble  and  great  in  your  char- 
acter, it  makes  little  difference  how 
good  and  kind  he  may  be,  you  would 
never  be  happy  as  his  wife.  Do  not 
make  a  mistake  by  marrying  a  "good" 
man  you  do  not  love. 
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Chasing  Indians. 

James  H,  Mariineau. 


It  was  on  a  Sunday  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1866,  I  believe,  that  the 
worshiping  congregation  in  Logan 
was  startled  during  the  forenoon 
services  by  the  sudden  entrance  and 
announcement,  by  an  excited  man, 
that  a  band  of  Indians  from  the 
north, — now  known  as  Idaho, — had 
driven  off  a  band  of  about  forty 
horses  which  had  been  grazing  a 
little  distance  from  town.  Apostle 
E.  T.  Benson  who  was  presiding 
over  the  services  at  once  dismissed 
meeting  and  called  for  volunteers  to 
pursue  the  marauders  and  regain 
the  stock  they  had  stolen.  About 
twenty  of  the  "Minute  Men,"  of 
whom  the  writer  was  one,  instantly 
rushed  to  the  pastures  to  get  their 
horses,  as  in  such  cases  no  time 
must  be  lost.  I  will  here  state  that 
a  regiment  of  mounted  men  was 
organized  in  Cache  County  under 
command  of  Colonel  T.  E.  Ricks, 
whose  special  duties  were  to  be 
"Minute  Men," — ready  at  a  min- 
ute's notice  for  service  in  preserving 
the  settlements  from  bands  of  pre- 
datory or  local  Indians  with  which 
the  country  round  about  swarmed. 
Each  "Minute  Man"  was  required 
to  keep  horse,  arms,  and  ammuni- 
tion, food  and  bedding,  (usually  one 
old  quilt  or  blanket)  constantly  on 
hand,  and  be  ready  for.  military 
service  at  any  hour  by  night  or  day. 

It  was  almost  noon  when  our 
party  started,  none  waiting  for  din- 
ner and  none  takin"*  with  them  any 
provisions.  No  time  must  be  lost 
in  such  cases.  All  the  party  were 
experienced  frontiersmen,  and  knew 


the  thieves  would  travel  with  all 
possible  speed  to  escape  with  their 
booty,  they  having  several  hours 
start. 

First  we  must  find  their  trail ;  no 
use  to  scan  an  open  country  to 
descry  Indians, — ^they  are  too  crafty, 
and  adopt  any  means  to  shield  them- 
selves from  view.  Having  found 
their  trail  it  was  swiftly  followed 
until  near  Hyde  Park,  where  the 
Indians  had  driven  the  animals  over 
hard  rocky  ground  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  that  they  might  not 
leave  any  visible  trail,  and  for  a 
time  hinder  pursuit,  knowing  their 
pursuers  would  stop  and  hunt  for 
it,  as  was  indeed  the  case, — a  full 
half  hour  being  thus  lost  to  us. 

About  twenty  miles  from  Logan 
the  Shoshones  turned  eastward  i.i 
to  the  mountains  not  far  from 
Franklin,  and  here,  Joseph  Hyde 
and  another  man  were  sent  to 
Franklin  to  obtain  a  supply  of  food 
for  the  party  which  was  furnished 
promptly  and  a  horse  was  laden 
and  sent  with  our  messengers. 

The  rest  of  our  party  swiftly  fol- 
lowed through  the  rugged  foot  hills 
and  about  sunset  those  in  the  lead 
came  in  sight  of  the  en^my  at  Cut 
River,  and  halted  for  those  in  the 
rear  to  come  up,  some  of  our  horses 
being  badly  fagged  with  their  twen- 
ty mile  race.  The  Indians  had  seen 
us  and  showed  willingness  to  fight, 
brandishing  their  guns,  making  de- 
risive signs  and  then  taking  shelter 
in  the  dense  willows  along  the  river 
bank. 

By  the  time  our  party  had  all  as- 
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sembled  it  was  dark,  with  a  heavy 
storm-laden  sky,  with  a  benumbing, 
sleety  rain  and  piercing  wind.  The 
pitchy  darkness  compelled  us  to 
camp  where  we  were,  not  far  from 
the  Indians,  who  also  were  obliged 
to  camp,  as  they  could  not  drive  a 
large  band  of  loose  animals  in  such 
darkness  without  losing  many.  The 
hostile  camps  being  not  far  apart 
neither  dared  to  have  a  camp  fire, 
for  its  ligfht  would  enable  a  foe  to 
kill  men  as  thev  slept — or  tried  to. 

And  so  the  night  was  passed — 
a  night  seemingly  without  end  as 
we  lay  upon  the  cold,  wet  ground 
with  but  a  single  quilt  or  blanket, 
through  which  a  piercing  wind  and 
at  tirnes  a  sleety  rain  chilled  one  to 
the  vitals,  a  saddle  as  a  pillow — our 
stomachs  a  craving  void. 

And  where  were  the  men  and 
food  upon  which  we  relied  when 
starting  from  home?  Delayed  by 
their  visit  to  Franklin,  they  found 
and  followed  our  trail  until  dark- 
ness made  it  impossible  to  see  it, 
and  then  kept  on  for  awhile,  finally 
ascending  a  hill  from  which  they 
hoped  to  see  the  light  of  our  camp 
fire ;  and  there  they  stood  all  night, 
wet  and  shivering  with  cold,  hold- 
ing their  horses  bv  their  bridles. 
Not  until  we  had  abandoned  pursuit 
and  were  on  our  way  home  did  we 
see  them  again. 

Before  it  was  fairly  dawn  we 
were  up  and  away,  but  the  Indians 
had  already  gone — not  "waiting  up- 
on the  order  of  their  going."  Now 
and  then  we  found  a  horse  that  had 
^ven  out  and  been  abandoned  by 
the  Indians,  receiving  thus  eleven 
which  were  sent  to  Logan  with  some 
of  ours  also  broken  down  by  the 
pursuit,  over  a  very  rugered  route, 
often  did  we  ascend  slopes  so  steep 
that  we  were  compelled  to 
grasp  a  horse's  tail  and  make 
him  pull  us  up  hill.  Thus,  in 
a  dense   forest,  we  slowly  gained 


upon  the  band,  until  so  close  upon 
them  that  they  scattered,  making 
further  pursuit  fruitless.  Here  we 
diliberated  and  much  against  our. 
wills,  turned  homeward  although  we 
had  gone  two  days  without  food, 
in  the  most  appetite-stimulating  ex- 
ercise possible,  all  were  willing  to 
spend  another  day  in  like  manner  if 
we  could  recover  the  rest  of  the 
stolen  horses,  but  it  was  deemed  im- 
practicable, and  we  turned  home- 
ward. 

It  was  fortunate  for  us  that  we 
did  so.  The  Indians,  as  we  after- 
wards learned,  had  determined  to 
fight  rather  than  lose  their  plunder, 
and  had  taken  ambush  all  around 
our  party  as  we  stood  counseling, 
their  guns  were  leveled  upon  us  to 
shoot  us  down  had  we  made  anoth- 
er forward  movement.  They  were 
about  thirty  in  number,  and  their 
first  unexpected  fire  would  probably 
have  killed  or  wounded  all  our 
party. 

On  our  homeward  way  we  trav- 
eled upon  an  unknown  trail  until 
after  midnight,  when  suddenly  in 
the  black  darkness  we  heard  the 
sound  of  approaching  horses.  Si- 
lently each  man  prepared  for  instant 
action,  and  our  challenge  sounded, 
"Who  is  it?"  "Friends,"  answered 
Joseph  Hyde  in  very  welcome  Eiig 
lish,  and  we  halted  right  there  und 
had  an  enjoyable  lunch  after  more 
than  two  day's  fasting.  Flvde*ar.cl 
companion  had  been  hunting  us  all 
the  time.  Had  they  not  accidentally 
met  us  and  had  gone  on  and  met 
the  Indains  we  had  pursued,  their 
end  would  have  suddenly  come.  Our 
party  arrived  home  without  any 
noteworthy  incident,  and  little  was 
thought  of  our  experience  as  similar, 
ones  were  so  frequent.  At  this  date 
most  of  those  participating  have 
passed  to  the  other  side  and  their 
children  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
their  arduous  and  at  time  perilous 
experiences. 
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Domestic  Science. 


Blanche  Caine. 

GELATIN. 


The  usual  family  package  of  a  stand- 
ard gelatin  is  sufficient  for  two  quarts  of 
jelly.  The  powdered  and  g^'anulated  gel- 
atins may  be  measured  by  the  table- 
spoon. One  tablespoon  is  equal  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  ordinary  box. 

Soak  gelatin  in  cold  water,  the  time 
varying  according  to  the  size  of  the  par- 
ticles. This  cold  water  must  be  count- 
ed in  the  whole  amount  to  be  used. 
Never  use  more  gelatin  than  the  direc- 
tions on  the  package  call  for,  unless 
show  rather  than  flavor  is  the  object. 
A  smaller  proportion  is  required  to 
thicken  creams,  custards,  or  fruit  pulps 
than  for  fruit  jelly. 

After  soaking  ,the  gelatin  should  be 
dissolved  with  boiling  liquid.  Use  no 
more  than  is  required,  add  the  remainder 
of  the  liquid  cold,  and  cool  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  Gelatin  is  not  improved  by 
cooking.  The  quantity  of  sugar  must 
be  varied  accordingly  to  the  acidity  of 
the  fruit  juices  used. 

Earthen  molds  are  preferable  to  tin, 
especially  for  acid  jellies,  but  the  cool- 
ing process  is  slower.  Agateware  com- 
bines the  advantages  of  both  earthen 
and  tin. 

Six  hours  or  longer  in  a  cool  place  is 
needed  to  make  a  large  mold  firm.  By 
use  of  cracked  ice  with  salt  the  process 
may  be  hastened,  and  small  shapes  cool 
quicker  than  large  ones. 

Jelly  that  is  shaken  or  even  slightly 
jarred  after  it  begins  to  harden  is  liable 
to  crack  when  it  is  turned  from  the 
molds.  With  the  foregoing  points  in 
mind  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  accep- 
able  summer  desserts  can  be  made  from 
fruit  juices,  whipped  cream,  and  soft 
custard  stiffened  with  gelatin. 

There  are  three  distinct  types:  Jellies 
which  may  or  may  not  have  fruits  mold- 
ed in  them;  creams  known  as  Bavarian 
or  Italian,  etc.,  which  may  be  part  cream, 
part  custard,  and  part  fruit  juice  or 
pulp;   sponges,  either  a  jelly  or  cream 


into  which,  as  it  begins  to  harden,  stiff 
egg  whites  or  whipped  cream  is  folded, 
giving  a  spongy  effect 
Lemon  Jelly. 

Soak  one-fourth  box  gelatin  in  cold 
water.  Pour  over  it,  stirring  meanwhile, 
enough  boiling  water  to  actually  dis- 
solve it,  and  no  more;  add  about 
one-half  cup  sugar,  one-fourth  cup 
of  lemon  juice,  a  speck  of  salt,  and 
enough  ice-water  to  make  a  pint  in  all. 
Strain  and  cool.  Other  fruit  juices  and 
pulp  may' be  used  in  the  same  way  as 
lemon.  Serve  with  whipped  cream  or 
boiled  custards. 

Snow  Pudding. 

This  consists  of  a  lemon  or  orange 
jelly  with  which  the  whites  of  eggs  are 
beaten,  while  the  yolks  are  made  into 
a  soft  custard  to  serve  as  sauce. 

Beat  the  egg  white  stiff  and  add  the 
jelly  gradually,  or  beat  the  jelly  till 
frothing  and  blend  the  stiff  tgg  with 
that.     Mold  and  chilL 

Macedoine  of  Fruit. 

Use  either  lemon  or  orange  jelly  and 
strain  it  into  a  pitcher.  Set  a  mold  in 
a  pan  of  crushed  ice  and  salt,  pour  in 
a  half-inch  layer  of  jelly,  and  let  it 
harden.  Then  arrange  over  it  a  gar- 
nish of  different  fruits,  nuts,  etc.,  and 
pour  over  a  little  more  jelly,  without 
disturbing  the  pattern,  and  let  that  hard- 
en.    Proceed  thus  until  the  dish  is  full. 

Quaking  Pudding. 

Make  a  soft  custard  with  one  pint  of 
milk,  yolks  of  two  or  three'  eggs,  and 
one- fourth  cup  sugar,  or  one  cup  cust- 
ard and  one  cup  scalded  cream  may  be 
combined.  When  taken  from  the  fire, 
dissolve  in  it  one-fourth  box  gelatin 
softened  in  cold  water.  Strain,  flavor, 
and  cool.  This  may  be  served  with 
whipped  cream,  or  with  fruit  or  choco- 
late sauce.  Crumbs  of  stale  cake  may  be 
arranged  in  a  mold  and  such  a  cream 
poured  over  them,  and  the  whole  left  to 
chill. 
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OFFICERS'  NOTES. 


JUNE    CONFERENCE. 

The  official  call  for  the  Conjoint  M. 
1.  A.  Conference,  June  4th,  5th,  and 
6th,  was  printed  in  the  Mav  Journal. 

It  is  desired  to  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  department  meetings  on 
June  4th,  which  will  be  held  in  the 
Fourteenth  Ward  Assembly  Rooms 
(First  South,  between  West  Temple 
and  First  West  Streets),  at  2  p,  m. 

The  Traveling  Library  meeting  will 
have  a  very  interesting  program,  to 
which  all  are  invited. 

The  meeting  for  Secretaries  and 
Treasurers  while  dealing  with  detail 
work,  designed  to  be  especially*  help- 
ful to  those  officers  will  have  some 
subjects  of  interest  to  all  others,  not- 
ably the  consideration  of  enrollment, 
making  new  rolls,  time  for  collection 
of  dime  fund,  etc. 

OFFICIAL    PROGRAM. 

Friday,  June  4th,  igog,  at  2  p.  m.,  in 
Fourteenth  Ward  Assembly  Rooms. 
Traveling  Library,  Secretaries  and 
Treasurers  and  perhaps  other  depart- 
ment meetings  of  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A. 

Friday  evening,  June  4ih,  a  social  en- 
tertainment for  the  official  delegation 
from  each  Stake:  Granite  Stake  Tab- 
ernacle, 8  p.  m.  Tickets  will  be  issued 
by  the  Stake  Presidents. 

Saturday,  June  5th,  at  10  a.  m.  and  2 
p.  m..  separate  meetings  of  the  Young 
Men's  and  Young  Ladies'  associations 
will  be  held,  the  former  in  Barratt 
Hall,  the  latter  in  the  Salt  Lake  As- 
sembly Hall. 

Saturday,  June  5th,  at  7:30  p.  m.,  con- 
joint officers'  meeting  in  Assembly 
Hall. 

Sunday,  June  6th,  at  to  a.  m.,  2  and  7 
^  «.,  conjoint  general  meetings  in 
Tabernacle. 

GUIDE  DEPARTMENT— 1909-10. 

SENIOR   DIVISION. 

The  work  as  outlined  provides  for 
four  meetings  in  each  month  for  eight 
months. 

1-    Testimony    meetings    should    be 


held   the    first   Tuesday    (or   the    first 
meeting  of  the  month)  as  usual. 

2.  Theology — One  lesson  a  month 
will  be  given,  making  eight  lessons  in 
all,  on  The  Apostasy.  The  full  text 
will  be  printed  in  the  Journal,  so  that 
but  few  reference  books  will  be  need- 
ed. 

3.  The  Home — Our  idea  in  this  con- 
nection is  to  present  the  lessons  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  ideal  Latter-day 
Saint  household — the  perfect  home. 
Nearly  every  one  who  takes  up  the 
studies  of  domestic  science,  household 
economics,  and  kindred  subjects, 
finds  them  intensely  interesting,  and 
we  feel  sure  that  the  girls  will  not 
only  be  interested  in  them  from  the 
outset,  but  that  they  will  find  them  of 
practical  use  and  benefit  as  well. 

We  hope  to  present  the  subjects  in 
a  form  so  simple  that  they  will  not 
require  any  deep  study. 

Following  are  the  four  subjects  for 
the  eight  lessons,  two  under  each 
heading: 

(1)  The  House:  Selection  of  loca- 
tion, plan,  material,  furnishings,  dec- 
orations. Is  it  better  to  rent  or  own 
your  home?  etc. 

(2)  Household  Management:  Sys- 
tematizing housekeeping;  cleaning 
house;  the  family  purse.  Should  hus- 
band and  wife  both  be  wage  earners? 
etc. 

(3)  Family  Life:  Health;  hygiene; 
care  of  the  sick  in  the  home;  care  of 
children,  etc, 

(4)  Family  Loyalty:  Atmosphere  of 
devotion  in  the  home;  Sabbath  keep- 
ing; the  wife's  influence  for  spiritual- 
ity, etc. 

4.  Literary — It  is  hoped  that  the 
work  in  this  department  will  be  made 
less  arduous.  The  books  selected  have 
been  chosen  with  this  thought  in 
mind.  It  will  be  noticed  that  they  are 
not  so  heavy  as  those  studied  hereto- 
fore. They  can  be  had  at  the  Deseret 
News  Book  Store  or  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union  Book  Store  by  June 
conference,  unless  otherwise  noted. 

The  Senior  list  is  as  follows: 
For    September— "Uncle    William," 
Jennette    Lee,    $1.00. 

October— "Walden,"    Thoreau.    35c. 
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November — "Plet,"  Lambourne,  75c. 
(On  sale  at  General  Board.  Office,  535 
Constitution  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  City.) 

December — "The  Rivals,"  Sheridan, 
35c. 

January— "The  Other  Wise  Man," 
Van  Dyke,  50c. 

February — Poems  of  Eliza  R.  Snow. 
(Selections  from  Sister  Snow's  poems 
will  be  printed  on  leaflets  and  be  on 
sale  at  (general  Board  office.) 

March — "Pride  and  Prejudice,"  Aus- 
tin, 40c. 

April — "Rhoecus,"  Lowell  (Con- 
tained in  "One  Hundred  Best  Ameri- 
can Poems,"  pocket  edition,  35c). 

JUNIOR  DIVISION. 

1.  Testimony  Meeting,  to  be  held  the 
same  night  and  preferably  with  the 
Seniors. 

2.  Theology — as  outlined  in  Senior 
Division. 

3.  Helpful  Hints  for  Juniors,  In  this 
department  the  purpose  is  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  girls  to  certain 
truths,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
the  power  to  help  themselves;  that 
the  kind  of  persons  they  are  to  be  de- 
pends almost  solely  on  themselves. 
The  thought  that  these  lessons  will 
bring  forth  when  properly  prepared 
will  become  factors  in  the  forming 
of  their  characters.  The  lesson  topics 
are: 

September — Care  of  the  Kitchen. 

October — The  Dining  Room. 

November — General  Care  of  the 
Home,  especially  beds  and  bed-rooms. 

December — Kindness  and  Helpful- 
ness. 

January — Cleanliness  and  Neatness. 

February — Obedience  and  Self-de- 
nial. 

March — Courtesy  and  Cheerfulness. 

April — Self-control. 

4.  Literary — Books  for  Juniors: 
For  September — "The  King  of  the 

Golden  River" — Ruskin — 35c. 

October— "The  Dog  of  Flanders"— 
Louise  De  La  Rame  (Ouida) — 40c. 

November — "Laddie" — 35c. 

December— "The  Bird's  Christmas 
Carol"— Wiggin— 50c. 

January — "The  Story  of  the  Odes- 
sey" — Church — 50c. 

February— "The  Widow  O'Calla- 
ghan's  Boys"— Zollinger— $1.25. 


March— "The  Great  Stone  Face"— 
Hawthorne — ^35c. 

April — A  Night  with  Latter-day 
Saint  poets.  (The  poems  selected  will 
be  on  sale  later  at  General  Board  of- 
fice.) 

ON  ACCEPTING  MINUTES. 

Some  years  ago  the  General  Board 
adopted  a  few  simple  parliamentary 
rules  to  be  used  in  the  Improvement 
Associations,  hoping  by  this  means  to 
familiarize  the  girls  with  proper  meth- 
ods of  procedure.  It  is  now  thought 
that  this  object  has  been  attained,  and, 
as  considerable  time  is  consumed  by 
presenting  the  minutes  in  so  formal  a 
way,  the  following  method  is  suggest- 
ed as  being  more  simple  and  expedi- 
tious for  general  use: 

The  presiding  officer  shall  arise  and 
say,  "You  have  heard  the  minutes,  are 
there  ^ny  corrections?" 

"If  there  are  none,  as  many  as  favor 
accepting  the  minutes  as  read  will 
manifest  it  by  raising  the  right  hand." 

If  there  are  corrections  they  will  be 
made  when  asked  for  and  the  chair- 
man will  then  change  the  form  thus: 
"As  many  as  favor  accepting  the  min- 
utes as  they  are  now  corrected  will 
manifest  it  by  raising  the  right  hand." 

REORGANIZATIONS. 

Ogden  Stake,  Re-organised  April  13th, 
1909. 

President — Helen  Maycock. 

First  Counselor — Florence  Gwilliam. 

Second  Counselor — Pearl  Jones. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Pearl  Cra- 
gun. 

Librarian — Etta  G.  Shupe. 

Music  Director — Marian  Johnson. 

Organist — Wealthy  Marriott. 

Preliminary  Program  Committee — 
Josephine  Seaman,  Eva  Farr. 

Senior     Department — Maud    West, . 
Lydia  Dye,  Annie  Olsen. 

Hyrum  Stake,  April  25th,  1909. 

President — Miss  Mary  Eilertsen. 
First  Counselor — Mrs.  Olive  Corry. 
Second  Counselor — Miss  Elva  Park- 
inson. 
Secretary — Lauretta  Allen. 
Treasurer — Adilla  K.  Allen. 
Chorister — Miss  Fosset. 
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Music  Diredtor 

.     Organist 

Assistant  Organist 


Salt  Lake  City, 


June,  1909 


Extravagance. 

There  was  a  time  when  frugality 
was  the  rule,  extravagance  the  ex- 
ception among  this  people.  Today 
we  find  that  many  are  ruining  their 
character  and  imdetermining  the 
beauty  and  holiness  of  home 
We  through  livin<y  beyond  their 
means.  The  desire  to  have  what- 
ever they  fancy  swallows  up  their 
judgment  and  sense  of  equity,  and 
^eads  to  dishonesty.  We  are  glad 
that  the  good  old  honest  type  pre- 
dominates, but  regret  that  so  many 
^0  claim  membership  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  are  going  into  debt 
lor  luxuries.  Some  have  gone  so 
^^r  on  the  downward  road  that  they 
do  not  even  worry  about  the  pay- 
ment of  their  honest  debts,  the  great 
question  with  them  is,  Where  can 
jy^  get  credit.  Ruin  must  overtake 
^nose  who  on  an  income  of  $60  or 


$yS  per  month  seek  to  keep  pace 
with  those  who  have  $100  or  $125 
every  month.  Instead  of  saving  for 
times  of  sickness  and  trouble,  which 
come  to  all,  these  people  are  always 
in  debt.  When  days  of  adversity 
come  they  depend  upon  the  charity 
of  relatives,  friends,  or  the  Church, 
because  they' lived  up  to  or  beyond 
their  income  in  the  heyday  of  their 
lives. 

Many  young  people  who  are  just 
starting  out  in  their  married  Ufa 
think  thev  must  have  parlor-furni- 
ture, side-boards,  china,  cabinets, 
etc.,  even  though  they  go  into  debt 
for  them.  This  is  a  wrong  prin- 
ciple to  build  upon.  They  had  far 
better  live  in  two  or  three  rooms 
scantily  furnished  than  to  fasten  the 
halter  of  debt  around  their  necks. 

There  is  also  a  marked  tendency 
to  extravaeance  in  indulgence  in 
pleasure  and  in  gratifying  the  ap- 
petite both  for  food  and  drink.  For 
the  sake  of  our  health  as  well  as  for 
our  financial  betterment  we  need  to 
live  more  simply.  Some  seem  to 
think  they  will  be  rated  according  to 
their  raiment  and  are  spending  an 
undue  amount  on  dress.  The  craze 
for  fine  clothes  should  be  replaced 
by  a  desire  for  higher  and  more 
lasting  adornment.  A  bright,  active 
mind  in  a  clean  healthy  body  mod- 
estly clothed  is  far  more  attractive 
than  is  the  showily  dressed  woman 
of  fashion  who  has  been  so  en- 
grossed with  the  outer  adornment 
of  her  body  and  has  become  selfish 
and  cold  because  she  has  neglected 
the  development  of  her  heart. 


^^Our  Inland  Sea." 

In  "Our  Inland  Sea"  Mr.  Alfred 
Lamboume  has  written  a  book  not 
merely  of  present  interest  but  one 
that  will  be  of  value  for  all  time: 
it  will,  therefore,  live.     His  theme, 
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the  Great  Salt  Lake,  is  one  of  deep- 
est interest  and  fascination,  and  he 
has  treated  it  as  only  one  could  who 
combined  literary  and  artistic  ability. 
This  author  has  written  much  of 
value,  but  we  think  this  is  by  far 
his  greatest  work. 

The  State  may  well  be  proud  that 
her  wonderful  "Dead  Sea'*  has  been 
so  ably  written  uoon;  proud,  too, 
that  the  excellent  work  (by  the  Des- 
eret  News)  and  the  fine  drawings 
(by  Mr.  Harwood"!  are  the  result 
of  Utah  skill. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Lambourne 
on  his  splendid  achievement,  and 
trust  that  the  book  will  have  the 
very  large  sale  to  which  its  merits 
entitle  it. 

"Plet." 

Inasmuch  as  "Plet"  will  be  taken 
as  one  of  the  books  in  our  literary 
course  for  the  coming  season,  the 
following  letter  from  Charles  War- 
ren Stoddard,  the  well  known  writer 
and  critic  who  recently  died  in  Cali- 
fornia, will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers : 

Monterey,  California, 

December  27th,  1908. 
To  Alfred  Lambourne, 

Dear  Poet:  My  good  friend  Miss  A. 
has  sent  me,  as  a  Christmas  souvenir, 
a  copy  of  your  "Plet." 

I  have  just  finished  reading  it.  I 
cannot  thank  my  friend  enough  for 
having  sent  the  book,  nor  you  enough 
for  having  written  it. 

The  story  itself  is  so  romantic,  pic- 
turesque, dramatic,  and  enthralling, 
that  were  it  only  in  plain  prose  it 
would  linger  in  my  memory. 

Your  verse  seems  to  me  in  the  best 
narrative  form.  Its  simplicity  is 
charming;  though  when  you  write 
such  a  line  as  this — and  there  are  oth- 
ers— 


"In  that  hot  fire  that  burns  'tween 
fear  and  hope,"  you  are  on  the  heights 
with  the  best  of  the  poets. 

I  especially  thank  you  for  making  it 
all  a  dream,  for  you  had  saddened  me 
before  the  awakening. 

The  friendship  of  the  narrator  and 
Jo — the  hero — appeals  to  me  power- 
fully. I  wish  all  the  reading  world 
might  know  your  book. 

It   is  a  very  lovely  poem! 

May  I  have  a  line  from  your  pen, 
to  place  in  my  copy? 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Charles  Warren  Stoddard. 

**Deseret  Sunday  School 
Songs." 

The  Deseret  Sunday  School  Un- 
ion has  recently  had  published  a 
most  excellent  song  book.  It  con- 
tains nearly  all  the  old  Sunday 
School  favorities  and  over  one  hun- 
dred new  selections.  The  book  has 
many  commendable  features  and 
will  certainly  be  a  great  boon  to 
the  Sabbath  Schools. 

\    "With^Little  Helen." 

Miss  Minnie  Moore  Brown  has 
had  published,  in  a  dainty  booklet, 
her  charming  series  of  little  Helen 
fancies  which  deHghted  the  Jour- 
nal readers  several  years  ago.  The 
writer  has  literary  merit  and  de- 
serves success  in  the  field  of  letters. 

'^Thrilling  Experiences." 

Those  who  like  to  read  of  early 
experiences  in  Utah  and  who  find 
pleasure  in  the  narration  of  thril- 
ling adventure  will  enjoy  the  little 
book  "Thrilling  Experiences"  writ- 
ten by  Solomon  F.  Kimball.  A 
number  of  the  articles  appeared  in 
the  **Era"  and  were  so  well  liked 
that  the  author  was  ur^fed  to  print 
them  in  book  form. 
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The  Declaration  of  Independence. 


Levi  Edgar  Young, 


The  adopting  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  July  4,  1776,  by 
the  American  patriots,  marks  a  new 
epoch  in  American  History.  It  was 
the  simple  declaration  that  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  government 
enjoyed  by  Englishmen  should  also 
be  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Eng- 
lishmen upon  American  soil.  The 
ideals  embodied  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  were  not  new.  It 
had  taken  ages  for  the  English  peo- 
ple to  work  them  out  and  to  make 
their  kings  and  Parliament  recog- 
nize the  proposition  "that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  and  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights." 

The  ennobling  thoughts  and  mag- 
nificent courage  of  a  people  are  the 
result  always  of  race  characteristics 
and  long  periods  of  training.  The 
English  race  belongs  to  the  old 
Teutonic  family,  of  the  German 
forests,  whose  race  characteristics 
were  described  by  Tacitus,  a  Roman 
historian,  who  lived  about  one  hun- 
dred years  after  Christ.  He  made 
personal  observations  of  the  Teu- 
tonic or  Germanic  tribes,  and  in 
writing  about  them,  emphasized 
their  natural  love  for  children  and 
their  wonderful  respect  for  women. 
They  were  freedom  loving,  and 
wherever  they  settled  in  a  new 
country,  they  took  their  families 
with  them,  and  became  tillers  of  the 


soil.  They  had  kings,  and  obeyed 
their  commands,  especially  in  war. 
Yet  their  monarchial  forms  of  gov- 
ernment never  killed  their  natural 
love  for  self-government.  They 
lived  in  compact  communities,  and 
had  their  meetings,  called  the  Tun- 
gemot,  where  they  consulted  on 
the  affairs  pertaining  to  the  tribe. 
All  took  part,  and  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  meeting,  they 
were  in  duty  bound  to  see  that  their 
own  decrees  were  carried  out.  The 
Teuton  has  never  forgotten  this 
unit  of  government,  and  it  has  en- 
tered into  our  own  political  and 
civil  fabric  in  the  United  States, 
so  that  to-day,  real  representative 
government  depends  upon  it.  When 
the  Anglo  Saxons  went  into  Eng- 
land, during  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen- 
turies, they  carried  with  them  their 
old  system  of  democratic  assem- 
blies. In  time,  England  became 
filled  with  little  towns,  and  every 
clan  or  large  family  had  its  Tun- 
gemot.  After  awhile,  England 
was  united  under  one  King,  and  as 
all  the  people  could  not  attend  a 
great  national  Gemot,  they  began 
to  send  representatives  to  a  Gemot 
of  the  entire  realm,  where  they 
could  consult  on  principles  and  laws 
pertaining  to  the  good  of  all  con- 
cerned. So  in  1295,  we  have  a 
Model  Parliament,  called  by  Ed- 
ward I,  who  sent  out  notices  by  his 
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officers  of  the  kingdom,  asking  the 
people  to  send  to  a  Grand  Council 
two  men  from  each  township.  The 
people  responded,  and  thus  we  have 
the  first  representative  law-making 
body  in  the  history  of  England.  Pre- 
.vious  to  the  -Model  Parliament, 
however,  the  Barons  at  Runnymede 
in  1215,  had  wrung  from  King  John 
the  Magna  Charta,  the  fundamen- 
tal document  of  English  liberties. 
Among  the  most  important  points 
conceded  by  the  King  were :  1.  That 
there  should  be  no  tax  levied  on  the 
people,  unless  the  National  Council 
consented.  2.  The  right  of  trial 
by  jury  was  not  to  be  denied  any 
man.  3.  Every  man  accused  of  a 
crime,  should  have  an  immediate 
and  just  trial.  These  principles 
were  not  always  lived  up  to  by  the 
government,  but  throughout  the 
ages  of  England's  history,  the  peo- 
ple fought  for  them,  and  when 
Charles  I  came  to  the  throne  in 
1625,  he  was  forced  to  sign  the 
Petition  of  Rights,  which  reiterated 
all  the  principles  found  in  Magna 
Charta.  It  was  the  violation  of 
these  rights  a  few  years  later  that 
caused  Charles  I  to  lose  his  head, 
and  brought  about  the  first  real  es- 
tablishment of  a  free  government  in 
England  under  the  great  and  good 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

Again,  in  1688,  were  William  and 
Mary,  King  and  Queen  forced  to 
grant  The  Bill  of  Rights  which 
practically  reiterated  the  liberties 
put  forth  in  the  Magna  Charta ;  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  it 
has  been  the  custom  of  all  English- 
men to  see  that  their  fundamental 
rights,  as  given  in  the  three  great 
documents  of  their  national  history, 
should  not  be  violated.  It  was  for 
these  rights  that  the  American  col- 
onists contended  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
They  failed  to  obtain  them  under 


the  old  form  of  government,  con- 
sequently they  established  a  new 
government  in  America,  which  in- 
corporated the  thirteen  English  col- 
onies which  had  been  planted  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  coast  and  the 
Appalachian  mountains.  There 
were  three  forces  that  tended  to 
unite  the  colonists  from  the  very 
beginning  of  their  history.  First, 
it  was  a  new  country  that  they  had 
settled.  Indians  threatened  them  on 
every  hand,  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  defend  themselves  at 
times,  so  that  tve  find  one  colony 
after  another  calling  upon  its  neigh- 
bors for  help.  The  old  New  Eng- 
land Confederation  in  1643-84  was 
for  such  a  purpose,  but  it  manifest- 
ed very  little  vigor.  But  no  per- 
manent union  of  colonies  was  pro- 
posed before  1750. 

Another  force  tending  to  unite 
the  colonists  was  commercial  in- 
terests. On  account  of  the  paucity 
of  money,  the  colonists  bartered 
their  goods.  Pennsylvania  ex- 
changed her  pig-iron  for  hats,  leath- 
er, and  woolen  goods  of  Massachu- 
setts; Boston  sent  her  timber  and 
rum  to  the  South,  and  in  return 
received  cotton,  tar,  and  turpentine. 
The  colonies  naturally  became  in- 
terested in  one  another.  They  all 
had  pretty  much  the  same  ideals 
and  ambitions.  Trade  and  com- 
merce brought  about  an  exchange 
of  thoughts,  and  helped  to  enlarge 
their  mental  horizon. 

But  that  which,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  tended  to  unite  the  col- 
onists was  the  ideal  of  representa- 
tive government  that  was  common 
to  them  all.  Wherever  Englishmen 
have  gone,  they  have  carried  with 
them  the  Anglo  Saxon  conception 
of  law  and  order.  They  must  be 
governed ;  they  must  have  a  living 
interest  in  the  manner  in  which 
they    are    governed;    they    must 
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chcx)se  freely  those  who  govern.  So 
in  America,  the  ideal  was  always 
bummg  deeply  in  the  souls  of  the 
people.  When  the  Pilgrims  landed 
on  Plymouth  Rock  in  December 
1620,  they  had  already  formed 
themselves  into  a  "civic  body  pol- 
itic." Their  Compact  drawn  up  on 
board  the  Mayflower,  and  signed  by 
all  the  men  of  the  company,  is  pos- 
sibly the  simplest,  the  most  con- 
cise, and  dig^fied  document  in  the 
annals  of  history.  It  was  the  one 
first  step  that  led  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

"In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.     We 
whose  names   are   here  underwritten, 
the  loyal  subjects  of  our  dread  sov- 
ereign King  James,  by  the  grace  of 
God,    of  Great   Britain,   France,   and 
Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
etc.,  having  undertaken  for  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  advancement  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  honor  of  our  king 
and  country,  a  vo3rage  to  plant  the  first 
colony  in  the  northern  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia, do,  by  these  presents,  solemnly 
and  mutually,  in  the  presence  of  God 
and  of  one  another  covenant  and  com- 
bine ourselves  into  a  civic  body  pol- 
itic for  the  better  ordering  and  pre- 
servation,  and   in   furtherance   of   the 
ends  aforesaid;  and  by  virtue  thereof 
to  enact,  constitute,  and  frame  just  and 
equal  laws,    ordinances,   acts,    consti- 
tutions, and  offices,  from  time  to  time 
as  shall  be   thouirht   most   meet   and 
convenient  for  the  general  o^ood  of  the 
colony;  unto  which  we  promise  all  due 
submission    and    obedience.      In    wit- 
ness whereof  we  have  hereunto  sub- 
scribed our  names  at  Cape  Cod,  the 
11.  of  November,  in  the  year  of  the 
\^m  of   our   soverek^    Lord,    King 
James,  of  England,  France,  and  Ire- 
land, the  eighteenth,  and  of  Scotland 
the  fifty.fourth.  Anno  Domini  1620." 

When  the  colonies  had  become 
firmly  settled  in  their  respective  ter- 
^tories,  they  grew  rapidly  because 
of  their  trade  with  Holland,  France, 
and  England.  From  the  beginning, 
England  valued  her  American  col- 
onies according  to  the  wealth  she 
gained  from  them,  and  looked  with 


jealous  eyes  upon  any  foreign  nation 
that  might  seek  to  control  the  trade 
in  any  American  port.  As  early  as 
1651,  when  Oliver  Cromwell  was 
the  Military  ruler  of  England,  Par- 
liament passed  stringent  Navigation 
laws,  which  would  give  England 
complete  control  of  the  American 
commerce  and  trade.  This  natur- 
ally injured  the  colonists,  and  they 
resented  it  from  the  first.  But  dur- 
ing the  next  century,  the  eighteenth, 
Parliament  followed  up  the  unjust 
navigation  laws,  with  taxes  on  cer- 
tain articles  brought  into  American 
ports.  Many  of  the  colonies  would 
be  doubly  injured  by  such  measures, 
and  in  order  to  develop  their  in- 
dustrial conditions,  they  smuggled 
goods  into  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia,  which  was  in  direct 
violation  of  the  law.  In  1761,  legal 
papers,  called  Writs  of  Assistance, 
were  issued,  which  empowered  the 
officers  of  the  Kingdom  to  search 
ware-houses  and  private  dwellings 
for  smuggled  goods.  This  the  peo- 
ple resented  again.  "Every  man's 
house  is  his  castle,"  said  James 
Otis,"  and  no  one  has  a  right  to 
enter  its  sacred  domain  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner."  He  de- 
fended smuggling  on  the  ground 
that  the  English  had  unjustly  taxed 
the  colonies,  and  that  "Taxation 
without  representation  is  tyranny." 
The  people  took  up  this  thought  and 
for  fifteen  years,  it  was  repeated  in 
all  the  colonial  assemblies  from 
Massachusetts  to  Georgia.  Parlia- 
men  did  not  sense  the  growing  op- 
position in  America.  In  1765,  a 
Stamp  Act  was  passed,  which  re- 
quired the  Americans  to  place  a 
government  stamp  on  each  docu- 
ment, deed,  pamphlet,  almanac,  and 
newspaper.  The  Americans  were 
naturally  furious,  for  not  once  had 
they  been  permitted  to  defend 
themselves  agains  this  "Harsh  and 
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unjust  measure."  Such  men  as  Pa- 
trick Henry  in  Virginia,  Samuel 
Adams  in  Massachusetts,  and  in 
England,  the  famous  William  Pitt 
opposed  the  Act  in  fiery  speeches, 
and  in  a  few  months  it  was  re- 
pealed. But  the  sting  remained, 
and  the  acts  of  Parliament  in  ref- 
erence to  the  colonies  were  careful- 
ly watched.  New  taxes  were  lev- 
ied, and  in  order  to  enforce  the  rev- 
enue laws  and  to  collect  the  money 
due  the  crown.  King  George  III 
sent  troops  to  America.  They 
were  first  quartered  in  Boston,  and 
their  coming  was  a  source  of  great 
annoyance  to  the  people.  It  seemed 
that  the  only  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem would  be  absolute  separation 
from  the  Mother  country,  although 
only  a  very  few  men  had  so  ex- 
pressed themselves  up  to  1770. 

It  was  now  that  Samuel  Adams, 
the  greatest  creative  genius  of  the 
American  Revolution,  came  forth 
with  a  novel  scheme.  He  organ- 
ized committees  on  correspondence 
in  the  diflferent  towns  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  in  time,  the  same  kind 
of  organizations  were  perfected  in 
the  towns  of  other  colonies,  until 
Virginia  suggested  committees  of 
correspondence  for  the  various  col- 
onies. The  proposition  was  boldly 
taken  up,  committees  named,  and 
soon  all  the  colonies  were  in  direct 
correspondence  with  each  other, 
and  were  brought  into  a  bond  of 
sympathetic  union.  Matters  went 
from  bad  to  worse.  The  tea  tax 
was  being  enforced  in  Boston,  and 
after  a  number  of  citizens,  dressed 
like  Indians  had  thrown  a  cargo 
of  tea  into  Boston  harbor,  poor 
King  George's  wrath  was  so  great 
that  he  declared  that  he  would  force 
his  disobedient  colonists  to  abide 
by  the  laws  of  England,  if  it  had 
to  be  done  by  the  military  power 
of  the  land.     The  port  of  Boston 


was  closed  to  trade,  and  immedi- 
ately, she  had  the  sympathy  of  all 
the  other  ports  and  cities  in  Amer- 
ica. Massachusetts  sent  an  appeal 
to  all  the  colonies  for  sympathy  and 
help.  The  country  was  stirred.  A 
Congress  of  delegates  from  all  the 
colonies  was  called  to  meet  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  September,  1774.  All 
the  colonies  were  represented  except 
Georgia.  In  their  deliberations,  the 
delegates  recognized  His  Majesty 
George  III  as  their  "rightful  sov- 
ereign,'' but  they  adopted  a  Dec- 
laration of  Colonial  Rights,  in 
which  they  declared  their  rights 
to  all  the  privileges  granted  to  Eng- 
lish subjects  in  the  Magna  Charta, 
the  Petition  of  Right,  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  They  had  a  right  to 
trial  by  jury,  they  had  a  right  to 
tax  themselves,  they  protested 
against  the  keeping  of  a  standing 
army  in  the  colonies  without  their 
consent,  and  finally  they  condemned 
the  unjust  tax  laws  of  Parliament. 
They  humbly  apealed  to  their  King 
to  relieve  their  wrongs,  and  then  ad- 
journed to  meet  the  following  May, 

1775.  Their  petition  to  the  King 
brought  no  good  results,  and  when 
the  Second  Continental  Congress 
met  in  the  following  May,  the  Bat- 
tles of  Lexington  and  Concord  had 
already  been  fought,  and  the  war 
for  American  independence  begun. 

Colony  after  colony  now  advo- 
cated independence.  The  appeal 
sent  to  the  King  in  the  autumn  was 
in  vain.  His  only  answer  was  to 
proclaim  the  colonists  rebels,  and  it 
was  learned  that  he  intended  to  put 
down  all  resistance  in  America  by 
the   force   of   arms.     On   June   7, 

1776,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Vir- 
ginia, arose  in  Congress  and  moved 
a  resolution  "That  the  united  col- 
onies are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be 
free  and  independent  States." 
John  Adams  of  Massachusetts  seg- 
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onded  the  motion.  For  many  days 
the  debate  on  the  resolution  waxed 
hard.  Meanwhile  a  committee  had 
been  appointed  to  draft  a  declara- 
tion. It  was  composed  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Rog- 
er Sherman,  and  William  Living- 
stone. Jefferson  was  the  author  of 
the  Declaration,  and  after  some 
days  of  careful  work,  the  document 
was  brought  in  and  reported  July 
2,  1776,  and  on  the  4th,  the  final 
vote  was  taken,  and  John  Hancock 
attached  his  signature  to  it. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence 
is  one  of  the  remarkable  documents 
in  the  world's  history.  It  is  a  con- 
cise statement  of  the  wrongs  done 
the  colonists  by  the  Mother  coun- 
try, and  the  affirmation  of  the 
rights  of  all  English  born  citizens. 
It  is,  too,  a  rare  piece  of  English. 
The  immortal  document  was  re- 
ceived with  bonfire,  illuminations, 
and  the  ringing  of  bells.  In  Bos- 
ton, it  was,  at  the  command  of 
Washington,  read  to  the  army,  and 
was  received  with  great  enthusi- 
asm. It  can  be  found  in  any  Amer- 
ican history,  and  is  of  course  known 
to  every  American  citizen.  Lat- 
ter-day Sainto  believe  in  its  spirit, 
and  no  people  would  more  readily 
defend  it  than  they.  No  people  are 
trying  to  live  up  to  its  doctrines  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  . 
United  States  more  than  are  the 
Mormons.  The  most  important 
stanzas  of  the  document  are  the  fol- 
lowing. 

"THE  DECLARATION    OF    INDE- 
PENDENCE—1776. 

"In  Congress,  July  4,  1776. 
'TAe  unanimous  Declaration  of  the  thir- 
teen United  States  of  America. 

"When  in  the  Course  of  human 
events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one 
woplc  to  dissolve  the  political  bands 
^mch  have  connected  them  with  an- 


other, and  to  assume  among  the  Pow- 
ers of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal 
station  to  which  the  Laws  of  Nature 
and  of  Nature's  God  entitle  them,  a 
decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind requires  that  they  should  declare 
the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the 
separation. 

**Wc  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi- 
dent, that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
tliat  they  are  endowed  by  their  Cre- 
ator with  certain  inalienable  Rights, 
that  amon*'  these  are  Life.  Liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  Hanniness,  That  to  se- 
cure these  rights,  Governments  are  in- 
stituted amoni?  Men,  deriving  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
overned,  That  whenever  anv  Form  of 
Government  becomes  destructive  of 
these  ends,  it  is  the  Right  of  the  Peo- 
ple to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  in- 
stitute new  Government,  laying  its 
foundation  on  such  principles  and  or- 
ganizing its  powers  in  such  form,  as 
to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  ef- 
fect their  Safetv  and  Haooiness.  Pru- 
dence, indeed,  will  dictate  that  Govern- 
ments long  established  should  not  be 
changed  for  light  and  transient  causes; 
and  accordingly  all  experience  hath 
shown,  that  mankind  are  more  dis- 
posed to  suffer,  while  evils  are  suflfer- 
able  than  to  right  themselves  by 
abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they 
arc  accustomed.  But  when  a  long 
train  of  abuses  and  usuroations,  pur- 
suing invariably  the  same  Object, 
evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under 
absolute  Despotism,  it  is  their  right, 
it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such 
Government,  and  to  provide  new 
Guards  for  their  future  securitv. — Such 
has  been  the  oatient  sufferance  of  these 
Colonies;  and  such  is  now  the  neces- 
sity which  constrains  them  to  alter 
their  former  Systems  of  Government. 
The  history  of  the  present  King  of 
Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  repeated 
injuries  and  usurpations,  all  havino:  in 
direct  object  the  establishment  of  an 
absolute  Tyranny  over  these  States. 
To  prove  this  let  Facts  be  submitted 
to  a  candid  world." 

Then  follows  an  enumeration  of 
all  the  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion that  the  colonists  were  called 
upon  to  endure  by  the  English  Gov- 
ernment. The  document  closes  with 
these  words: 

"In  every  stage  of  these  Oppres- 
sions We  have  Petitioned  for  Redress 
in  the  most  humble  terms:  Our  re- 
peated  Petitions  have  been  answered 
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only  by  repeated  injury.  A  Prince, 
whose  character  is  thus  marked  by 
every  act  which  may  define  a  Tyrant, 
is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  Peo- 
ple. 

"Nor  have  we  been  wantinj?  in  at- 
tention to  our  British  brethren.  We 
have  warned  them  from  time  to  time 
of  attempts  by  their  legislature  to  ex- 
tend an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction 
over  us.  We  have  reminded  them  of 
the  circumstances  of  our  emigration 
and  settlement  here.  We  have  ap- 
peajed  to  their  native  justice  and  mag- 
nanimitv,  and  we  have  conjured  them 
by  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred  to 
disavow  these  usurpations,  which 
would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connec- 
tions and  correspondence.  They  too 
have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice 
and  of  consanguinitv.  We  must,  there- 
fore^ acquiesce  in  the  necessitv  which 
denounces  our  Senaration,  and  hold 
them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind, 
Enemies  in  War,  in  Peace,  Friends. 

"We,  therefore,  the  Reoresentatives 
of  the  united  States  of  America,  in 
General  Congress  Assembled,  appeal- 
ing to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world 
for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do, 
in  the  Name,  and  by  Authority  of  the 
good  People  of  these  Colonies,  sol- 
emnly nublish  and  declare.  That  these 
United  Colonies  are,  and  of  Right 
ought  to  be  Free  and  Independent 
States;  that  they  are  Absolved  from 
all  Allegiance  to  the  British  Crown, 
and  that  all  political  connection  be- 
tween them  and  the  State  of  Great 
Britain,  is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dis- 
solved: and  that  as  Free  and  Inde- 
pendent States,  thev  have  full  Power 
to  levy  War,  conclude  Peace,  contract 
Alliances,  establish  Commerce,  and  do 
all  other  Acts  and  Thines  which  In- 
dependent States  may  of  ricrht  do. 
And  for  the  supnort  of  this  Declara- 
tion, w'th  a  firm  reliance  on  the  Pro- 
tection of  Divine  Providence,  we  mu- 
tually »^ledge  to  each  other  our  Lives, 
our  Fortunes,  and  our  sacred  Honor." 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Declar- 
ation, the  colonial  army  under  Gen- 
eral George  Washington  fought  for 
eight  long  years  to  establish  the 
principles  it  enunciated.  It  was  a 
bitter  struggle,  and  every  Fourth 
day  of  July,  we  celebrate  in  honor 
of  those  who  gave  their  lives  for 
the  establishment  of  our  American 


nation.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  however, 
that  with  all  our  display  of  patri- 
otism, I  doubt  the  sincerity  of  much 
of  it.  The  Latter-day  Saints  can 
do  much  in  teaching  all  Americans 
how  to  do  honor  to  those  who  gave 
us  our  country  and  our  liberties. 
The  Fourth  of  July  should  be  a 
day  for  teaching  respect  for  our 
national  institution,  and  inculcating 
reverence  for  our  great  Americans 
and  their  works.  The  flag  of  our 
country  should  wave  over  the  portal 
of  every  home,  and  above  all  should 
we  show  our  patriotism  and  live  for 
out  Country  by  honoring  and  sus- 
taining its  laws,  and  by  living  up- 
right and  pure  lives  at  all  times.  It 
was  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  who 
wrote  so  fittingly  of  the  spirit  of 
Americanism : 

"Flag  of  the  heroes  who  left  us  their 
glory, 
Borne    through    their    battle-fields' 
thunder  and  flame, 
Blazoned    in    song    and    illumined    in 
story, 
Wave  oer  us  all  who  inherit  their 
fame ! 
Up  with  our  banner  bri'-^*^ 
Sprinkled  with  starry  light 
Spread  its  fair  emblems  from  moun- 
tain to  shore, 
While  through  the  sounding  sky 
Loud  r*ng  the  Nation's  crv. — 
Union  and  Liberty!  One  evermore! 

"Light  of  our  firmament,  guide  of  our 
Nation, 
Pride  of  her  children,  and  honored 
afar, 
Let  the  wide  beams  of  thy  full  con- 
stellation 
Scatter  each  cloud  that  would  dark- 
en a  star! 
Up  with  our  banner  bright   etc. 

"Empire  unsceptred!  what  foe  shall  as- 
sail thee. 
Bearing   the    standard    of    Liberty's 
van? 
Think  not  the  God  of  thy  fathers  shall 
fail  thee. 
Striving  with  men  for  the  birthrif»:ht 
of  man! 
Up  with  our  banners  bright,  etc 
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**Yet  if,  by    madness    and    treachery 
blighted. 
Dawns   the    dark    hour   when    the 
sword  thou  must  draw, 
Then  with  the   arms  of  thy  millions 
united, 
Smite  the  bold  traitors  to  Freedom 
and  Law! 
Up  with  our  banner  bright,  etc. 


"Lord  of  the  Universe!  shield  us  and 
guide  us, 


Trusting  Thee  always,  throu<yh  shad- 
ow and  sun! 
Thou  hast  united  us,  who  shall  divide 
us? 
Keep  us,   O   keep  us   the   Many  in 
One! 
Uo  with  our  banner  bright, 
Sprinkled  with  starry  light, 
Spread  its  fair  emblems  from  moun- 
tain to  shore, 
While  throu<yh  the  sounding  sky 
Loud  rin'^'s-  the  Nation's  cry, — 

Union  and  Liberty!  One  evermore!" 


The  Desert. 

Ruth  M,  Fox, 


"Cursed  shall  be  the  land,  yea  this 
land,  unto  every  nation,  kindred, 
tongue,  and  people,  unto  destruction, 
which  do  wickedly,  when  they  are 
fully  ripe;  and  as  I  have  said,  so  shall 
it  be." 

For  fourteen  hundred  years  the 
desert  had  slept.  For  ages  the  rug- 
ged snow  capped  mountains  had 
guarded  the  cursed  land — cursed  by 
the  voice  of  an  offended  God  who 
had  declared  that  the  wicked  should 
not  inherit  it. 

Here  nations  had  lived,  g^own, 
and  flourished  so  long  as  they  re- 
membered the  Hand  that  led  them, 
and  the  promise  "Unto  the  right- 
eous it  shall  beblessed  forever/'  But 
alas,  the  end  came  when  their  cup  of 
iniquity  was  full. 

Lo,  the  silence  is  broken!  the 
curse  shall  be  lifted. 

Already  the  pioneers  had  broken 
the  crusted  soil;  refreshing,  fertil- 
izing rains  had  descended  upon  the 
valley. 

Through  the  canyon  sodden  and 
made  almost  impossible  by  a  cloud- 
burst of  the  morning  came  a  detach- 
nient  of  the  Mormon  battalion 
which  had  joined  an  emigrant  train, 
following  in  the  wake  of  the  first 
company,  making  about  two  hun- 
dred men  all  told ;  slowly  and  with 
difficulty  they  emerged  from  tb-i 
gorge  where  thej  were  met  by  that 
wonderfully  inspired  leader,   Brig- 


ham  Young,  who,  with  some  others, 
had  come  to  escort  them  to  their 
camp  on  City  Creek. 

Hark!  the  desert  wakes,  the  vi!- 
leys  ring,  the  mountains  reverberate 
the  sound  of  martial  music. 

O  America !  America !  a  thousand 
miles  from  civilization  thy  favored 
airs  are  borne  upon  the  breeze. 

"My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 
Of  thee  I  sing." 
*  ♦  ♦  * 

How  their  hearts  swell  with  rap- 
ture, these  heroes  of  ours;  as  they 
view  the  land  from  the  mountains 
to  the  glorious  inland  sea. 

On  they  march  while  again  and 
again  the  joyous  echoes  fling  back 
the  strain. 

"O  the  star  spangled  banner, 
O   long  may  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free 
And  the  home  of  the  brave!" 

Brave  patriots  they,  every  sound 
a  song  to  God  and  every  heart-felt 
word  a  prayer;  and  thia  by  men 
whose  homes  had  been  pillaged, 
cities  desolated,  prophet  slain,  and 
families  exiled. 

Sing,  sing,  ye  vales !  and  shout  ye 
everlasting  hills!  again  shall  "the 
wilderness  be  a  fruitful  field"  and 
the  habitation  of  the  righteous  rest 
therein,  again  shall  glad  hosannas 
rend  the  air  and  the  solitary  place 
be  filled  with  His  glory. 
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"Why,  mother,  he's  invited  every- 
where, and  he's  just  the  Hfe  of  our 
set.  I  can't  see  why  you  have  to 
be  so  fussy ;  none  of  the  other  moth- 
ers are."  Helen  Brinton  looked 
ready  to  cry  in  spite  of  her  sixteen 
years. 

"Really,  Mumsey,  I  think  you're 
prejudiced  against  poor  Brent," 
put  in  her  brother  Jack  artfully. 
"He  isn't  our  style,  but  he  isn't  a 
bad  sort  and  it  is  a  little  hard  to 
cut  him  dead  this  way  just  because 
you  don't  know  his  pedigree." 

Mrs.  Brinton  looked  gravely  at 
the  troubled  faces  of  her  children 
for  a  moment  before  replying. 

"Is  that  all  you  can  say  for  him, 
Jack,  that  he  isn't  a  bad  sort?  Neith- 
er is  Bridget's  Mike  a  bad  sort. 
Why  don't  you  invite  him?" 

"O  mother!" 

"Well,  personally,  I  should  pre- 
fer good,  honest  Mike  whom  we 
have  known  all  our  lives,  to  this 
stranger  who  has  taken  you  all  by 
storm." 

"He  isn't  a  stranger ;  he  has  been 
in  the  High  School  six  months  and 

"Yes  ?" 

"And  we've  seen  lots  of  him  since 
April." 

"Yes,  and  what  do  you  actually 
know  about  him  ?  That  his  mother 
is  an  expensively  dressed  woman 
who  lives  in  a  hotel ;  that  they  came 
here  without  letters  of  introduction 
or  business  references ;  and  that  not 
a  soul  in  your  set  knows  anything 
of  their  former  life.  You  know  of 
Charlton  Brent  that  he  is  also  ex- 
pensively dressed,  spends  money 
freely,  and  is  a  jolly  good  fellow. 


He  is  a  poor  student,  and  I  learned 
only  yesterday,  that  he  was  seen 
coming  out  of  a  saloon  late  at  nig^t 
not  long  ago.  Yet  you  ask  me  to 
run  the  risk  of  inviting  him  to  meet 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  my 
friends  not  to  mention  my  own  son 
and  daughter!" 

"Well,  as  long  as  your  friends 
invite  him  to  their  own  houses  I 
don't  see  how  they  can  object,"  re- 
torted Jack.  "You  do  take  every- 
thing so  seriously,  mother." 

"Perhaps,  nevertheless,  my  dears, 
I  do  not  deem  it  best  to  invite  Charl- 
ton Brent  to  your  lake  party.  We 
will  not  discuss  the  matter  further." 

Jack  a»d  Helen  Brinton  looked 
at  each  other  with  dismayed  faces 
as  their  mother  left  the  room. 

"The  dickens,"  whistled  Jack, 
"and  I  told  him  about  it  last  night !" 

"It's  just  too  mean  for  anything. 
I  don't  see  why  mamma  has  to  be  so 
pernickity.  We  are  auch  nice  little 
white  angels  ourselves,  I  suppose, 
she's  afraid  Charl  might  contamin- 
ate us.  I  just  know  Mabel  Rand 
won't  come  if  he  isn't  asked — and 
everybody  will  talk  so.  Isn't  it  hor- 
rid?" Helen  flung  herself  discon- 
solately on  the  sofa. 

The  Brinton  lake  party  was  the 
event  of  the  summer  to  the  younger 
set  in  the  city.  Mr.  Brinton  was 
a  wealthy  and  generous  man,  and 
he  was  not  willing  to  have  his  chil- 
dren go  to  the  over-crowded  resorts 
on  the  4th  of  July,  so  it  had  been 
arranged  to  celebrate  the  national 
holiday  at  the  lake  on  the  evening 
of  the  third.  The  party  were  to 
go  out  in  his  private  car  in  the  late 
afternoon,  and  after  a  dip  in  the 
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lake,  lunch  in  the  car,  and  then  pass 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  danc- 
ing in  the  pavilion — a  program 
which  promised  such  alluring  op- 
portunities for  fun  that  it  was  the 
talk  of  the  moment  with  the  Brin- 
ton's  entire  acquaintance. 

Many  had  been  the  family  discus- 
sions as  to  who  should  make  up 
the  possible  forty  that  the  car  would 
accommodate. 

Mrs.  Brinton,  highbred  and  con- 
scientious, felt  that  there  should  be 
some  other  test  of  social  fitness 
than  popularity,  which  she  was 
shocked  to  find  was  the  standard 
guiding  her  children.  Mr.  Brinton, 
good  natured  and  busy,  was  inclined 
to  let  the  children  choose  as  they 
pleased.  "The  youngsters  won't  go 
far  wrong,  mother,"  he  declared. 

And  Mrs.  Brinton  nad  yielded  as 
far  as  possible,  but  in  the  case  of 
Charlton  Brent  she  felt  that  she 
must  make  a  determined  stand  and 
she  resolved  that  no  amount  of  teas- 
ing on  Helen's  or  Jack's  part  should 
move  her. 

The  coaxing  was  not  lacking. 
Helen  was  right  about  her  mother's 
decision  making  talk.  As  in  so 
many  small  western  cities,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  young  people  were  al- 
lowed to  follow  their  own  whims 
in  the  matter  of  associates  so  long 
as  the  acquaintances  they  chose  to 
brmg  into  their  homes  were  not 
notoriously  off  color.  In  the  case  of 
Charlton  Brent,  while  some  of  the 
High  School  teachers  had  already 
recognized  in  him  a  fascinating 
ne'er  -do-well  and  deplored  his  un- 
fortunate influence  over  the  other 
boys,  most  of  the  parents,  so  far 
as  they  noticed  him  at  all,  com- 
mended him  as  a  neatly  dressed 
well  mannered  boy— not  unfre- 
quently  holding  him  up  as  a  model 
for  their  own  untidy  or  boisterous 
sons. 


So  the  rumor  that  Brent  was  left 
out  of  the  party  of  the  season, 
spread  like  wild-fire  through  the  lit- 
tle social  circle ;  and  g^eat  was  the 
indignation  among  his  special 
friends.  Helen  and  Jack  were  .be- 
sieged with  question^.  And,  per- 
haps, they  should  not  be  blamed  too 
severely  if  in  their  disappointment, 
they  sided  openly  with  their  young 
companions  against  their  mother. 
Fortunately  a  new  turn  in  affairs 
stimulated  their  family  pride,  and 
though  not  convinced  yet  that  their 
mother's  decision  was  just,  they  no 
longer  openly  criticized  it. 

Jack  Brinton,  finding  himself  ut- 
terly at  a  loss  to  recall  his  tacit  in- 
vitation to  Brent  decently,  could 
not  well  have  done  much  worse  than 
his  clumsy  excuse  that  Mrs.  Brin- 
ton was  not  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
Brent. 

Brent's  vanity  was  touched  for  he 
prided  himself  on  his  social  leader- 
ship. He  said  but  little  to  Jack,  but 
he  began  openly  sneering  at  the 
Brintons  and  their  party  calling  it 
the  "Apron  String  Function,"  and 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  whisper  most 
ungentlemanly  slanders  of  stately 
Mrs.  Brinton  herself.  But  while 
this  worked  off  some  irritation,  it 
was  no  balm  to  his  wounded  pride. 

Three  days  before  the  fateful  3rd 
he  sprang  a  coup  that  he  could  ill 
afford.  He  hired  three  lake  trol- 
ley cars,  engaged  a  fashionable  cat- 
erer, invited  to  a  man  the  expected 
guests  of  the  Brintons,  and  about 
fifty  other  High  School  students  be- 
sides. He  openly  boasted  that  his 
party  would  startle  the  natives.  It 
did,  but  for  far  other  reasons  than 
he  had  anticipated. 

Jack  and  Helen  were  struck  with 
consternation  at  the  news.  Even 
Mr.  Brinton  remarked  to  his  wife 
reproachfully:  "It  strikes  me  you 
have  started  a  sensation  over  a  very 
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small  matter,  my  dear ;  it  never  pays 
to  make  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole 
hill!  The  poor  devil  couldn't  have 
done  much  damage  in  one  evening 
even  if  he  isn't  quite  all  he  ought  to 
be." 

"Possibly,  but  it  is  not  what  he 
might  do;  it  is  the  principle  of  the 
thing — the  precedent  we  are  estab- 
lishing in  the  community.  I  wouldn't 
worry,"  she  added  to  Jack  and  Hel- 
en, "your  frolic  won't  quite  go  to 
pieces,  and  he  is  entirely  welcome 
to  outshine  us  if  it  gives  him  pleas- 
ure. Besides,  this  will  show  who 
your  real  friends  are." 

For  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
after  Brent's  cards  were  issued,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  pick 
out  the  said  friends,  for  there  was 
much  wavering  between  the  rival 
attractions.  Mabel  Rand  to  be  sure 
went  promptly  over  to  the  enemy 
with  a  curt  little  note  of  regrets  to 
the  Brintons,  although  she  had  pre- 
viously accepted.  But  in  most  cases 
common  sense  and  the  courtesy  due 
the  invitation  first  received,  or  real 
aflfection  for  Jack  and  Helen,  pre- 
vailed. In  a  few  instances,  parents 
interfered  to  prevent  their  children 
slighting  their  old  friends  for  the 
fascinating  stranger. 

When  the  five  o'clock  lake  train 
steamed  out  of  the  Rio  Grande  sta- 
tion on  the  appointed  day,  twenty- 
nine  out  of  the  forty  invited,  made 
merry  in  Mr.  Brinton's  private  car. 

Brent  was  much  chagrinned  that 
he  had  not  secured  more  of  the 
Brinton  guests;  but,  as  there  were 
almost  no.  regrets  from  the  fifty  oth- 
ers invited,  he  did  not  lack  for  num- 
bers ;  and  he  had  spared  no  expense 
to  make  the  evening  pass  off  bril- 
liantly. 

The  two  crowds  saw  but  4ittle  of 
each  other  until  dancing  began  in 
the  pavalion  about  a  quarter  to  nine. 


Then  feeling  soon  began  to  run 
high,  for  Brent  had  hatched  a 
scheme  with  the  boys  of  his  fac- 
tion to  annoy  the  others.  They  were 
to  persuade  as  many  of  the  girls  of 
the  Brinton  party  as  they  could,  to 
dance  with  them  for  the  first  four 
dances,  at  the  same  time  pledging 
their  own  girls  not  to  dance  with 
the  Brinton  boys. 

By  the  time  the  second  dance  was 
over  the  Brinton  crowd  understood 
the  game  and  were  vowing  venge- 
ance. There  was  an  instantaneous 
stampede  to  fill  up  the  girl's  pro- 
grams, but  before  they  had  time  to 
organize  a  counterplot,  revenge  was 
taken  out  of  their  hands  in  so  trag- 
ic a  way  that  no  one  present  will 
ever  forget  the  scene. 

Brent,  flushed  and  triumphant, 
had  just  led  Mabel  Rand  to  her  seat, 
when  a  detective  stepped  up  to  him 
and,  laying  a  hand  on  his  arm,  told 
him  in  a  low  tone  that  he  must 
place  him  under  arrest.  Brent's 
face  grew  ashen  but  he  put  on  a 
bold  front,  protesting  there  must 
be  some  mistake.  For  answer  the 
detective  appealed  to  a  gentleman 
who  had  followed  him,  the  paying 
teller  of  one  of  the  city  banks: — 
"Is  this  your  man  ?" 

The  teller  nodded.  It  was  the 
old  sad  story.  Brent,  extravagant 
and  dissipated,  had  begun  by  forg- 
ing his  mother's  name  for  small 
amounts.  The  mother  had  prompt- 
ly acknowledged  these  checks  in 
order  to  shield  her  son,  and  he  had 
grown  more  and  more  reckless  un- 
til the  day  he  had  forged  the  name 
of  a  prominent  merchant  to  a 
check  fro  $500. 

The  majority  of  Charlton  Brent's 
guests  slipped  quietly  home  by  twos 
and  threes  on  the  next  train;  and 
the  Brinton  crowd,  shocked  by  the 
calamity  which  had  overtaken  their 
schoolmate,  soon  followed. 
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Once  inside  their  own  thresh- 
hold,  Mr.  Brinton  turned  to  his 
wife,  sa)ring  soberly :  "Poor  boy—, 
not  twenty  yet !  Thank  God  though 
our  children  are  not  mixed  up  in 
this!  The  newspapers  all  over  the 
West  will  be  full  of  it  to-morrow." 
He  stooped  and  kissed  her,  before 
he  added  rather  shamefacedly :  "I 
guess  it  is  always  safe  to  trust  a 
mother's  instinct  where  her  children 
are  concerned,  and  we  can't  be  too 


careful  whom  these  kiddies  associ- 
ate with." 

Jack  and  Helen  said  never  a 
word,  but  the  latter  clung  to  her 
mother  when  she  kissed  her,  and 
Jack's  "Good-night,  Mumsey,"  was 
unusually  tender.  And  Mrs.  Brin- 
ton, happy  in  the  restored  confi- 
dence of  her  children,  prayed  sor- 
rowfully for  that  other  mother 
whose  boy  must  sleep  that  night  in 
a  prison  cell. 


O  Rest  in  the  Lord. 

Clarissa  Beesley. 


"Oh,  rest  in  the  Lord;  wait  patient- 
ly for  Him,  and  He  shall  give  thee  thy 
heart's  desires.  Commit  thy  way  unto 
Him,  and  trust  in  Him,  and  fret  not 
thyself  because  of  evil  doers." 

As  the  sweet  voice  of  the  singer 
rose  and  fell  in  the  exquisite  melody, 
surely  many  hearts  must  have  been 
thrilled  by  the  message  of  trust  and 
hope.  The  great  oratorio  "Elijah" 
is  replete  wiSi  lofty  and  noble  lines, 
but  none  are  more  beautiful  than 
these  taken  from  the  thirty-seventh 
Psalm.  They  must  indeed  have 
been  an  inspiration  to  the  great 
composer. 

"0,  rest  in  the  Lord;  wait  pa- 
tiently for  Him."  Does  not  this 
solve  the  whole  problem  of  life? 
To  the  soul  overburdened  with  care, 
weary  with  the  struggling  and  striv- 
ing, what  peace  and  solace !  Are 
there  prayers  unanswered,  long- 
ings unsatisfied?  Yes,  we  wait  for 
Him,  but  do  we  wait  patiently? 
This  is  the  great  lesson  to  learn. 

And  catch  the  note  of  oromise — 


*'And  He  shall  give  thee  thv  heart's 
desires."  Is  it  the  impatient,  re- 
bellious waiting  that  ofttimes  delays 
the  blessing? 

"Commit  thy  way  unto  Him  and 
trust  in  Him  and  fret  not  thyself 
because  of  evil  doers."  The  prophet 
was  encompassed  round  about  by 
his  enemies;  they  were  seeking  his 
very  life,  and  the  thought  that  he 
had  labored  and  suffered  for  Israel 
in  vain  was  more  than  he  could 
bear,  and  he  plead  with  the  Lord  to 
relieve  him  of  his  heavy  burdens. 
It  was  then  that  the  words  of  con- 
solation came.  And  as  Elijah  was 
comforted,  so  must  the  troubled 
heart  today  find  comfort.  So  shall 
we  not  fret  ourselves  because  of  the 
oppressor,  or  because  of  the  faith- 
lessness of  those  in  whom  we  trust- 
ed, but  learn  to  trust  in  Him  in 
whom  there  is  no  "shadow  of  turn- 
mg. 

"O,  rest  in  the  Lord;  wait  pa- 
tiently for  Him." 
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House-fly— {a)  adult  of  fly;,  b)  eggs; 
(c)  larva  or  maggot;  (d)  fuparium;  all  en^ 
larged: — {Adapted  from  Howard) 

The  House  Fly  and  Disease. 

By  Professor  John  Zimmerman  Brown  of  the  Medical  Department, 
University  of  Utah, 


When  you  see  a  fly  crawling  on 
the  butter  or  bread  or  any  article 
of  food  you  are  about  to  eat,  does 
it  occur  to  you  that  this  insect  may 
have  just  been  wading  around  in 
sputum  that  was  recently  coughed 
up  from  the  lungs  of  a  tuberculous 
patient?  If  a  fly  alights  on  baby's 
face  and  crawls  about  his  little  nose 
and  mouth,  do  you  know  that  it 
may  be  depositing  there  the  deadly 
germ  of  typhoid  fever  that  it  has 
just  brought  from  a  nearby  sick 
room  or  open  closet? 

Flies  are  the  most  persistent  and 
annoying  of  our  household  pests; 
and  yet  there  are  erroneous  ideas 
and  much  ignorance  exists  concern- 
ing them.  Some  cannot  tell  how 
many  wings  or  legs  a  house  fly  has ; 
it  is  a  common  notion  that  all  flies 
bite ;  not  many  of  us  know  the  winter 
habits  of  the  house  fly,  and  some 
have  not  learned  of  its  breeding 
places  and  life  history.  Several 
kinds  of  flies  are  often  found  in 
houses.  Most  of  them  look  alike 
to  us,  and  as  they  differ  in  size 
the  idea  prevails  that  the  little  flies 
grow  until  they  become  big  ones; 
but  insects  do  not  grow  any  larger 
after  they  first  get  their  wings. 


^  The  large  "blue  bottle"  or  "blow 
fly"  which  lays  its  eggs  on  exposed 
meat  is  familiar  to  the  most  of  us. 
Another  is  the  stable  fly  whose 
mouth  parts  are  adapted  for  biting. 
It  looks  so  much  like  the  house  fly 
that  one  almost  has  to  let  it  bite 
before  finding  out  whether  it  is  real- 
ly a'  house  fly  or  not.  Like  the 
other  biting  flies,  this  insect  is 
found  swarming  near  barns  and 
stables  where  it  greatly  annoys 
horses  and  cattle.  It  is  seldom  seen 
in  houses  except  just  before  a  rain 
when  it  comes  in  through  the  open 
windows,  which  accounts  for  the 
saying  "Flies  begin  to  bite  before  a 
rain."  Its  larvae  or  young  live  in 
stable  refuse. 

The  common  house  fly,  called  by 
the  scientist  "Musca  domestica"  is 
found  all  over  the  world.  As  its 
mouth  parts  are  adapted  for  suck- 
ing and  lapping  up  liquors  it  does 
not  bite,  but  simply  scrapes  or 
tickles  the  skin.  It  breeds  out  of 
doors  laying  its  eggs  by  preference 
in  horse  manure  where  they  soon 
hatch  and  the  young  grow  and 
flourish.  In  the  absence  of  this  sub- 
stance the  fly  will  deposit  its  eggs  in 
dooryard  filth,  garbage,  and  other 
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refuse  mixed  with  human  excreta. 

The  eggs  are  about  one  sixteenth 
of  an  nich  in  length,  white  in  color, 
and,  if  undisturbed  will  hatch  in 
from  six  to  eight  hours.  The  larvae 
or  young,  are  little,  white,  pointed 
maggots,  which  grow  rapidly,  cast 
their  skin  twice,  reaching  maturity 
in  four  or  five  days.  The  outer  skin 
then  swells,  turns  dark  brown,  and 
hardens,  within  which  the  pupa  is 
formed.  In  about  five  days  more  the 
adult  fly  comes  out  through  a  round 
hole  in  the  anterior  end  of  the  pupal 
covering.  The  total  life  cycle  for  a 
single  generation  in  warm  weather 
is  therefore  approximately  ten  days. 
This  gives  in  our  climate,  sufficient 
time  for  the  development  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  generations  of  flies  in  a 
single  summer. 

A  house  fly  lays  on  an  average 
one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  eggs  at  a  time ;  and 
when  one  considers  the  abundance 
and  unniversal  occurrence  of  suit- 
able larval  food,  the  myriads  of 
house  flies  that  infest  our  habita- 
tions during  the  summer  and  fall, 
are  accounted  for.  Dr.  Leonard  O. 
Howard,  chief  of  the  division  of  en- 
tomology in  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  reports  that  in  one 
fourth  of  a  pound  of  horse  manure, 
taken  from  the  center  of  a  pile 
one  hundred  and  sixty  larvae,  and 
one  hundred  forty  six  pupae  of  the 
fly  were  taken.  This  would  make 
about  twelve  hundred  flies  in  one 
pound  of  stable  refuse.  While  this 
is  not  a  fair  average,  it  indicates 
possibilities. 

House  flies  are  frequently  at- 
tacked by  parasitic  mites  and 
swarms  of  tiiem  die  every  year 
'rom  fungus  diseases.  However, 
enough  of  the  adults  hibernate  dur- 
ing the  winter  to  start  the  breed- 
^^  of  the  summer  hordes ;  they 
shelter. themselves  in  corners,  and 


cracks  about  our  dwellings  often 
coming  from  their  hiding  places 
on  warm  winter  days. 

As  it  has  been  demonstrated  re- 
peatedly that  the  house  fly  carries 
on  its  feet,  head,  and  mouth  parts, 
bacteria  or  disease  germs,  let  us 
consider  for  a  moment  some  of  its 
habits.  The  fly  is  attracted  by  noi- 
some odors;  it  hovers  about  and 
feeds  upon  human  excreta,  blood, 
pus,  sputum  and  decaying  matter 
of  all  kinds.  It  comes  into  our 
homes  and  swarms  about  the  kit- 
chen and  pantry  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  are  forced  to  put  up  screens 
and  wire  doors  for  protection.  Its 
habits  well  adapt  it  for  the  smear- 
ing of  its  body  and  the  filling  of  its 
digestive  system  with  disease  germs 
which  it  can  easily  deposit  on  what- 
ever it  comes  in  contact  with.  Vir- 
ulent organisms  have  been  foimd  on 
its  proboscis,  its  feet,  and  head,  as 
well  as  in  its  excreta,  the  well 
known  fly  specks.  The  fly  is  best 
adapted  for  disseminating  typhoid 
fever,  dysenteria,  Asiatic  cholera 
and  tuberculosis.  At  a  recent  tub- 
erculosis exhibition  in  New  York 
City,  flies  that  had  previously  wad- 
ed through  tuberculous  sputum, 
were  allowed  to  walk  on  plates  of 
culture  media  (a  form  of  gelatine 
in  which  disease  germs  can  be 
grown).  These  plates  were  then 
kept  in  an  incubator  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  it  was  found  that 
colonies  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  were 
growing  all  along  the  tracks  which 
the  flies  had  made. 

In  discussing  this  phase  of  the 
subject  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  says,  edi- 
torially : 

"In  our  Spanish  war  it  was  abund- 
antly demonstrated  that  the  most  care- 
ful system  of  water  supply  is  unsatis- 
factory if  the  sewerage  svstem  is  bad, 
and  if  flies  are  permitted  to  oollute  the 
food    and    drink.      One   must    observe 
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that  all  other  conditions  which  pro- 
duce typhoid — bad  sanitation,  diet, 
lowered  vitality  and  the  like — exist  all 
the  time;  while  the  multiplication-  of 
typhoid  cases  coincides  with  fly  time." 

The  great  problem  then  that  con- 
fronts us  IS  how  to  restrict  and  sup- 
press this  noxious  insect.  The  war 
on  the  mosquito  in  the  yellow  fever 
districts  of  the  Southern  States,  Cu- 
.  ba,  and  the  Panama  Canal  region, 
was  successful.  "But,"  writes  Dr. 
Theobald  Smith  in  The  Emergency 
Service,  "the  war  upon  mosquitoes 
was  made,  not  upon  the  winged  in- 
sects, but  upon  tihe  larval  stages  in 
the  water.  In  the  same  way  the 
war  upon  flies  cannot  be  success- 
fully waged  with  fly  paper  and  fly 
traps  alone,  but  it  must  by  waged  in 
the  country  of  the  enemy  itself, 
against  its  breeding  places." 

Experiments  conducted  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  by  Dr.  Howard  show 
that  by  cleanly  measures  in  stables, 
by  the  daily  collection  of  manure 
placing  it  in  a  closed  pit  or  under 
a  screen  or  by  treating  once  a  week 
with  chloride  of  lime,  one  pound 
of  lime  to  eight  pounds  of  manure, 
the  house  fly  nuisance  can  be  great- 
ly abated  and  the  disease  danger 
from  this  source  largely  eliminated. 
Better  methods  of  disposing  of  gar- 


bage together  with  the  proper 
cleansing  of  the  garbage  receptac- 
les will  also  aid  much  in  doing  away 
with  the  breeding  places  of  these 
insects.  The  fact  that  horses,  in 
our  cities  are  decreasing  in  number 
and  motor  vehicles  on  the  other 
hand  are  multiplying,  lessens  in 
some  degree  the  possibility  for  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
house  flys.  But  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts and  in  agricultural  communi- 
ties the  success  in  doing  away  with 
these  breeding  places  depends  more 
on  the  better  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  farmers  in  general. 

In  New  Jersey  the  bakers,  butch- 
ers, and  grocers  are  required  to 
place  screens  on  all  windows  and 
doors  of  rooms  where  their  products 
are  kept.  Milk  and  all  other  food 
products  are  to  be  equally  protected 
from  flies  and  other  sources  of  in- 
fection. At  the  last  session  of  the 
Kansas  State  legislature  a  fly  screen 
law  was  enacted,  requiring  the 
screening  of  all  foods  exposed  for 
sale.  New  York,  Illinois,  and  other 
states  are  adopting  similar  meas- 
ures and  at  the  same  time  the  dif- 
ferent boards  of  health  are  send- 
ing out  circulars  giving  the  people 
valuable  information  along  these 
lines. 


(^race  Ingles  proat. 

'yis  easy  \o  irusi  v/herj  ihe  sk)/  is  blue, 
When  Ihe  suq  cloih|   brlghil/  sl^Ine, 

Bui  \o  Irusi  Wh|er]  siorm  clouds  loWer — 
y\h!    Ihis  !s  il^e  l^allh  sublime. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


John  the  Baptist  was  now  at  the 
height  of  his  power  and  popularity. 
There  was  in  Palestine  a  large  ele- 
ment of  the  population  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  rule  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  pretenses  of  the  Jew- 
ish priests  and  scribes.  They  flocked 
to  John  because  his  preaching  was 
impartially  against  all  forms  of  hy- 
pocrisy and  exaction.  He  was  the 
idol  of  the  common  people.  Many  a 
man  in  power  :ame  to  him  for  ap- 
proval, in  order  to  curry  favor  wil-i 
the  masses. 

Even  Herod  and  Herodias  tried 
to  gain  his  sanction  of  thhv  acts. 
Heretofore  he  had  given  them  no 
token  of  his  approval;  and  one  of 
the  objects  in  sending  Servius  to 
him  was  to  find  whether  or  not  he 
would  publicly  sanction  their  mar- 
riage. If  he  refused  to  do  so,  it 
was  their  intention  to  force  his  ap- 
proval by  imprisonment  and  intim- 
idation. 

In  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions given  him,  Servius  departed 
with  his  cohort.  John  was  now  bap- 
tizing not  in  the  Jordan,  but  at 
Enon,  near  Salim.  This  was  about 
thirty  miles  from  Herod's  palace. 
On  the  second  day  at  noon,  Servius 
and  his  men  reached  the  place. 
Leaving  his  followers  in  hiding,  he 
proceeded  on  foot  and  in  the  garb 
of  a  Jewish  beggar,  and  joined  the 
^Toup  surrounding  the  Baptist. 

As  he  approached,  he  saw  a  little 
cluster  of  men  and  women  some- 
what apart  from  the  rest,  eagerly 
rliscussing  an  important  statement 
John  had  made.  They  had  brought 
the  information  that  Jesus  was 
{Teaching,  and  His  disciples  were 
baptizing  more  converts  than  John. 


A  note  of  jealousy  must  have  run 
through  their  report,  for  they  were 
devoted  followers  of  the  Baptist, 
and  looked  with  disapproval  on 
vx'hat  they  regarded  as  the  efforts  of 
another  to  take  his  disciples  from 
him. 

John  had  received  their  report  in 
perfect  calmness,  and  in  reply  had 
said,  "He  must  increase,  but  I  must 
decrease." 

It  was  this  frank  but  to  them  dis- 
tressing avowal  that  they  discussed 
so  eagerly  as  Servius  approached. 
It  seemed  incomprehensible  to  them 
that  John,  after  only  a  little  over  six 
months  of  preaching,  and  with  fol- 
lowers flocking  to  him,  should  an- 
nounce that  Jesus  would  superse'ie 
him.  But  his  statement  had  been  so 
emphatic  and  unmistakeable  that 
they  could  have  no  doubt  of  its 
meaning. 

John  had  returned  to  his  preach- 
ing and  baptizing,  and  as  usual  the 
crowds  were  pressing  about  him, 
asking  questions.  Suddenly  a 
strange  voice  cried  out  sharply, 
"What  of  Herod  and  Herodias? 
Dost  thou  approve  them?  Have 
they  the  peace  thou  promisest  ?" 

Everyone  was  startled  but  John. 
With  perfect  calmness  but  with  the 
gravest  firmness,  he  answered: 
**They  have  no  part  with  the  chil- 
dren of  righteousness.  Their  sins 
are  as  scarlet;  and  until  God  givetli 
them  repentance.  His  peace  is  not 
granted  unto  them." 

Murmurs  of  approval  arose  from 
his  followers;  and  Servius,  the 
questioner,  was  regarded  with  min- 
gled distrust  and  anger.  He  thought 
it  prudent  to  withdraw  quietly  while 
the  multitude  hung  on  the  words  of 
John.  He  rejoined  his  band  of  sol- 
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diers  and  prepared  for  the  work  ea- 
trusted  to  him.  His  plan  was  to  sur- 
round John's  tent  after  he  had  re- 
tired, and  if  the  Baptist  refused  to 
^o  willingly  to  Herodias,  to  carry 
him  away  by  force. 

At  length  darkness  fell  on  the  lit- 
tle group  by  the  water's  edge;  and 
the  prophet  retired  to  his  tent, 
while  the  disciples  sought  rest  in 
their  scattered  camps.  As  the  night- 
birds  sounded  their  mournful  notes, 
Servius  and  his  cohort  silently  sur- 
rounded the  Baptist's  tent. 

John  had  removed  his  outer  robe, 
and  knelt  within  his  tent  in  silent 
and  contemplative  prayer.  His  face 
was  sadder  than  its  wont,  as  if  with 
a  vague  sense  of  impending  dan- 
ger. And  yet  not  a  line  of  his  coun- 
tenance betokened  weakness  or  sur- 
render of  the  right.  It  was  such 
a  look  as  might  illumine  the  face  of 
a  martyr,  making  ready  for  his 
doom. 

As  Servius,  unannounced,  entered 
the  tent,  the  Baptist  looked  up. 
*'Who  and  whence  art  thou?"  he 
asked. 

"I  come  to  summon  thee  to  He- 
rod," answered  Servius.  The  an- 
swer was  abrupt,  for  he  wished  to 
waste  no  time. 

"Why  am  I  summoned?"  John 
asked. 

"It  is  the  command  of  Herod,  and 
cannot  be  denied." 

"Of  Herod  or  Herodias?"  said 
John. 

"I  can  not  narley,"  answered  Ser- 
vius with  some  impatience.  "Pre- 
pare to  go." 

John  did  not  move.  He  still  knelt, 
and  his  Hps  moved  as  in  prayer; 
but  he  appeared  to  pav  no  heed  to 
the  armed  man  beside  him. 

"Nay,  then,  I  must  be  obeyed," 
said  Servius,  his  superstitious  fear 
arising.  With  this  he  gave  a  sig- 
nal ;  and  immediately  four  of  his 
followers  burst  into  the  tent.    Seiz- 


ing John,  who  made  no  resistance, 
they  bore  him  to  a  horse. 

An  outcry  from  him  would  have 
brought  a  score  of  sturdy  men  to  his 
assistance,  but  he  uttered  no  sound. 
Surrounded  by  the  cohort,  he  was 
borne  silently  away.  When  they 
were  out  of  ear-shot  of  John's  fol- 
lowers, they  increased  their  speed  to 
a  gallop,  arid  by  midnight  they  ar- 
rived at  the  summer  palace  of  He- 
rod, where  the  Tetrarch  and  Hero- 
dias awaited  them. 

A  few  miles  east  of  the  Jordan 
River,  in  the  province  of  Perea,  He- 
rod and  Herodias  had  their  summer 
home.  A  short  distance  from  this 
palace,  where  the  River  Jordan 
flows  sluggishly  between  dark  and 
thickly  wooded  hills,  enshrouded  in 
oppressive  gloom,  stood  the  stem 
castle  of  Machaerus,  the  strongest 
fortification  aside  from  Jerusalem, 
in  all  Palestine.  Two  of  its  walls 
rose  sheer  from  the  water's  edge; 
and  another  joined  the  frowning 
cliff.  Approach  was  possible  from 
one  side  only;  and  this  was  faced 
with  strong  portal  and  battlements. 
A  donjon  tower  rose  from  the  back 
walls,  and  here  many  a  suspected 
foe  of  Rome  had  perished  from 
neglect  or  violence.  It  was  a  prov- 
erb that  one  immersed  in  these 
gloomy  depths  never  saw  the  light 
of  day  again.  And  the  gruesome 
reputation  was  well  earned. 

To  the  palace  John  was  to  be 
taken,  for  Herodias  was  determined 
to  see  him  before  judgment  was 
passed  upon  him.  With  reckless 
abandon,  she  posted  herself  at  a 
window  commanding  the  approach 
to  the  palace,  to  see  if  her  impres- 
sions of  John,  gained  from  hearsay 
and  her  woman's  intuition,  were 
correct.  As  the  cohort  arrived  with 
the  prisoner,  she  gave  a  gasp  of  ad- 
miration. The  face  of  John  the 
Baptist,  so  strong,  so  sweetly  dip^- 
nified,  so  free  from  guile,  so  highly 
spiritual,     appealed   to    this   base, 
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gross  woman  by  the  very  law  of 
opposites.  She  was  satisfied  with 
her  survey  of  him. 

As  the  Baptist  was  bein^:  made 
ready  for  the  audience,  she  went 
into  her  private  room  and  arrayed 
herself  in  the  most  dazzling  raiment 
she  c6uld  find.  Wherever  she  could 
heighten  her  charms  by  artificial 
means,  she  did  so.  And  as  she 
stepped  into  the  audience  chamber, 
even  the  men  who  had  seen  her  be- 
fore gained  a  new  idea  of  the  reason 
for  her  power  to  drag  men  down. 

At  length  John  was  conducted  in- 
to the  room.  Unaccustomed  though 
he  was  to  scenes  of  such  magnifi- 
cence, he  gazed  with  the  calm  de- 
meanor of  a  master  soul  on  his  bril- 
liant surroundings.  Unawed  by  the 
display,  he  was  equally  indifferent 
to  the  charms  and  the  meaning 
glances  of  Herodias.  In  vain  she 
tried  to  attract  his  gaze.  He  did 
not  seem  to  see  her.  She  apolied 
the  little  arts  that  had  won  men 
to  her  will.  He  was  indifferent. 
She  spoke  to  him,  at  first  caressing- 
ly; he  was  silent;  as  her  voice  be- 
came more  firm,  he  still  remained 
immovable. 

Her  patience  began  to  fail  her, 
and  she  spoke  with  a  tinge  of  sharp- 
ness. "What  manner  of  man  art 
thou?"  And  still  he  answered  not. 
In  mingled  wonder  and  admiration 
she  cried  with  some  asperity,  "Thou 
art  answerable  unto  Caesar,  and  here 
is  Caesar's  representative.  Wilt 
thou  speak  ?"  Yet  there  was  no  re- 
sponse. 

Herod's  anger  had  been  risiiuj 
through  the  fruitless  questioning, 
and  he  now  broke  in  sharply :  "Why 
art  thou  preaching  sedition;  the 
coming  of  the  rival  kingdom?  An- 
swer me,  for  I  am  Herod." 

"My  answer  has  been  sent  thee  by 


another,"  John  answered,  in  a  low, 
firm  voice.  "It  is  only  this :  Repent 
and  prepare  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven." 

Herod  rose  to  his  feet,  and  with 
supreme  passion  fairly  shouted  the 
question,  "Dost  thou  sanction  my 
rule  and  my  marriage  with  Hero- 
dias?" 

To  this  vehement  question  John 
vouchsafed  only  the  answer,  "It  is 
not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  her." 
Nor  could  he  be  induced  bv  threats 
or  cajolery  to  open  his  Kps  again. 

"Take  him  to  the  torture!"  ex^ 
claimed  the  exasperated  Tetrarch. 
But  before  his  command  could  be 
obeyed,  he  added,  "But  no.  We 
have  another  fate  for  him.  The 
darkness  and  the  meagre  fare  of  the 
dungeon  of  Machaerus  may  loose 
his  lips.  We  shall  hear  more  of  this 
matter." 

As  John  was  led  away  to  his  pris- 
on, he  cast  no  look  backward;  nor 
did  he  deiefn  to  notice  the  arts  by 
which  Herodias  continued  to  ap- 
peal to  him  until  he  left  her  pres- 
ence. And  soon  he  entered  the 
gloomy  dungeon,  over  the  door  of 
which  might  well  have  been  in- 
scribed, "Leave  hope  behind,  all 
ye  who  enter  here." 

Herod's  change  of  intention  as  to 
John's  punishment  was  his  way  of 
courting  the  good  opinion  of  the 
common  people,  who  idolized  John. 
He  knew  that  torture  or  death 
would  arouse  the  anger  of  the  pop- 
ulace, and  probably  hasten  the  ve  y 
sedition  he  was  trying  to  prevent. 
And  he  thought  that  the  solitary 
confinement  of  the  dungeon,  whose 
gruesome  fame  had  spread  through- 
out Palestine,  would  subdue  the 
Baptist's  spirit  and  exact  from  him 
the  wished-for  acknowledgment. 
(to  be  continued.) 
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A  Glimpse  of  Chinese  Justice  or  Chinese 
Law  in  Operation. 

Frank  J.  Hewlett. 


(Frank  J.  Hewlett,  Director  of  the 
Utah  State  Fair,  and  President  of  the 
Third  Ward  Mutual  ImDrovement  As- 
sociation, is  making  a  trip,  in  the  inter- 
est of  his  firm,  through  China,  Japan, 
India,  Ceylon,  and  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands. He  has  kindly  consented  to 
contribute  a  few  pen  nictures  of  his 
travels,  to  the  Young  Woman's  Jour- 
nal, and  his  first  one  comes  from 
Shanghai.) 

Come  with  me  to  the  great  East- 
ern   Metropolis    Shanghai   and   to- 


London,  and  also  see  the  letter  box- 
es where  you  may  post  a  letter  with 
an  English  stamp  affixed.  In  the 
French  settlement  ylou  will  hear 
that  language  spoken  and  see  the 
Gendarme  dressed  in  good  old  Par- 
is Style.  We  next  encounter  one 
of  those  bronze  giants  from  north- 
ern India,  with  their  striped  red  tur- 
bans or  great  bear  skin  caps.  All 
these  various  officers  keeping  peace 


Indian  police  of  Hong  Kong. 


gether  we  will  visit  some  of  the 
curious  sights  to  be  seen  there.  The 
city  io  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
European,  which  like  most  other 
large  cities  has  its  various  settle- 
ments. For  instance,  the  English 
settlements  where  you  will  find  the 
policemen  dressed  as  they  are  in 


in  their  own  particular  district. 

Back  of  all  this  and  surrounding 
it  on  three  sides,  is  the  great  Na- 
tive City  with  its  narrow  streets  and 
poverty-stricken  districts,  which  is 
not  a  very  inviting  place  to  visit, 
and  quite  unsafe  unless  properly  es- 
corted.    Our  hotel  is  in  the  For- 
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eign  District  facing  on  the  Bund, 
a  very  fashionable  drive  and  prom- 
enade. Beyond  the  Bund  lies  the 
river  crowded  with  boats  of  all  de- 
scriptions. From  here  we  make  daily 
tours  in  Jinrikishas,  which  is  the  na- 
tive means  of  conveying  us.  Prompt 
to  the  minute  they  are  at  the  door, 
and  we  are  ready  to  start.  As  we 
have  a  lawyer  in  our  party  the  place 
to  visit  is  the  Chinese  Mixed  Court. 


loaf  hats,  and  color  excepted,  they 
resembled  the  ones  worn  by  our 
chimney  sweeps.  Each  had  in  his 
hand,  a  bamboo  stick  about  two 
inches  square  and  three  feet  long. 
Stillness  reigned  for  a  few  moments 
but  was  soon  broken  by  two  police- 
women bringing  in  two  prisoners  by 
their  cues.  Nature  has  given  the 
police  a  great  advantage  over  pris- 
oners in  China,  for  the  cue  is  a  safe 


Prisoners  charged  with  kidnapping  and   ordered  to  be  cangue  by  court. 


It  is  known  as  such  because  some 
representative  of  the  several  consu- 
lates sit  each  day  with  the  Chinese 
magistrate.  Visitors  are  welcome 
at  the  court,  so  we  were  soon  es- 
conced  in  a  dark  corner  while  we 
wondered  what  would  happen  next. 
The  judge  sat  in  the  center  of  the 
room  and  looked  rather  dignified 
with  his  long  robe  and  spectacles. 
Near  him  was  the  clerk  who  was 
busy  writing.  Two  men  stood 
against  the  wall  on  either  side. 
They  had  on  long  black  shiny  capes, 
on  their  heads  were  tall  red  sugar- 


mode  of  handling  them ;  if  there  are 
several  prisoners  he  knots  their  cues 
together  and  pulls  them  along  in  a 
bunch.  One  of  the  prisoners  with- 
out making  any  defense  plead  guil- 
ty to  the  charge  of  stealing.  The 
magistrate  gabbled  oflf  a  Chinese 
jumble  of  words,  and  pointed  to  the 
prisoner  who  dropped  to  his  knees 
on  a  small  mat,  exposing  his  thighs. 
The  red  crowned  constables  with 
the  bamboo  sticks  approached,  and 
one  of  them  delivered  twenty-five 
strokes  on  the  bare  flesh  then  rested, 
the  other  took  up  the  work  counting 
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aloud  as  he  wielded  the  stick.  The 
prisoner  howled  and  cried  for  mer- 
cy, tears  running  down  his  brown 
cheeks,  for  though  the  beating  does 
not  break  the  skin,  it  is  extremely 
painful,..  As  the  last  stroke  fell, 
he  jumped  up  with  a  yell,  and  ran 
out  of  the  room.  Stern  Chinese 
Justice  was  satisfied.  I  remarked  to 
a  friend,  "Not  much  use  now  of  ap- 
pealing to  a  higher  court." 

For  a  greater  crime  the  penalty  is 
to  wear  a  cangue,  besides  a  certain 
number  of  strokes  with  a  bamboo. 
The  cangue  is  a  large  square  board 
that  fits  about  the  neck  and  besides 
being  very  heavy  and  uncomfort- 
able, is  considered  a  great  disgrace. 
Sometimes  three  men  are  locked  to- 
gether and  turned  loose  in  the 
streets  while  their  names  are  paint- 


ed in  big  black  characters  on  the 
board.  This  is  a  terrible  punish- 
ment for  the  Chinese,  publicly 
"shamed"  and  laughed  at  by  their 
friends.  We  also  saw  three  women, 
locked  in  the  cangue,  but  this  is  a 
rare  occurrence.  These  laws  may 
seem  extra  cruel  ones,  to  enforce 
but  may  be  necessary.  The  Chin- 
ese Cities  are  so  thickly  populated, 
the  petty  crimes  are  so  many  that 
were  the  convicted  prisoners  put  in 
State  Prisons,  fed,  clothed,  and  well 
taken  care  of,  it  would  be  a  "pic- 
nic," and  there  would  not  be 
enough  jails  to  hold  them.  We  were 
extended  an  invitation  to  return 
again  and  witness  other  modes  of 
punishment  inflicted  on  the  poor 
creatures.  It  was  respectfully  de- 
clined. 


July. 


Josephine  Spencer, 

Treading  a  measure — like  a  minuet 

After  the  ballet-twirl  of  tarlataned  June  — 

July  comes  stately  as  a  princess,  set 
In  the  rich  dower  of  her  riper  moon. 

Poppies  and  musk  are  wreathed  amid  her  hair; 

The  streaming,  silken  tassels  of  the  corn 
And  beaded  zvheat-fronds  girdle  like  a  snare 

Her  clinging  robes  of  emerald,  lithly  worn, 

A  horn  of  fruit  swings  from  her  careless  hold. 
And  from  it  flows  a   ever  ceasing  stream 

Of  luscious  globes — all  crimson,  purple,  geld. 
Sight  to  set  eyes  of  nectared  gods  agleam! 

Before  her  tread  ripple  the  crested  fields 
Laden  with  treasure  such  as  never  yet 

Lined  purple  caves  where  miser  Ocean  shields 

His  gray  shelledjioards  where  priceless  jewels  fret. 

Goddess  of  Plenty!  Matron  of  the  Year! 

When  thy  fulNidded  moons  look  down  on  thee 
No  wraith  of  shapeless  Hope  nor  Failure  sere 

But  emblem  of  Fulfilhnent  they  shall  see! 
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A  Crumpled  Romance. 

Gordon  Whitney. 


I  recently  attended  a  Catholic 
Church  in  one  of  the  lesser  towns 
of  a  western  Canadian  Province, 
where  I  was  an  interested  spec- 
tator of  a  service  I  had  not  seen 
in  many  years.  The  building  was 
not  a  pretentious  one;  it  was  small 
and  plain  and  was  scrupulously 
clean.  The  windows  were  of  stained 
glass  each  bearing  an  image  of  a 
Catholic  saint.  The  walls  were  hung 
with  pictures  of  varying  size,  repre- 
sentative of  the  life,  sufferings,  and 
death  of  the  Christ.  The  altar  was 
most  ornate  and  gleamed  with  silver 
candlesticks  bearing  lighted  ta- 
pers; there  was  a  profusion  of 
vases  filled  with  artificial  flowers, 
while  large  painted  panels  flanked 
the  immediate  center  where  hung 
a  splendid  ivory  crucifix,  silvei* 
flowers  and  paintings  being  ar- 
ranged as  a  rich  fringe  for  the 
simple  center.  The  priest  splen- 
didly dressed  in  almost  barbaric 
vestments  stalked  solemnly 
through  the  ritualistic  formalities 
of  swinging  censers,  bowing  be- 
fore the  crucifix,  sprinkling  the 
congregation  with  holy  water  and 
chanting  the  prayers.  A  nun  seat- 
ed next  to  me  courteously  handed 
me  a  copy  of  the  service  in  Lat- 
in and  English.  Unable  to  follow 
the  alternate  singing  of  the  priest 
and  the  choir,  I  looked  at  the 
cards  of  prayers  in  English  and 
French  I  found  scattered  through 
the  book,  some  of  them  being  for 
souls  in  purgatory,  supplement- 
ed by  appeals  to  different  saints, 
a  blank  line  indicating  the  inser- 
tion of  the  name  of  one's  particu- 
lar saint;  there  were   also   clip- 


pings from  papers,  among  them 
being  a  poem  by  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox  and  sentiments  of  differ- 
ent philosophers  and  poets,  all  of  a 
religious  character.  The  nun  her- 
self was  clad  wholly  in  black,  not 
even  permitting  herself  a  bit  of 
white  at  the  throat,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  to  relieve  the  dismal- 
ness  of  her  costume.  On  her  head 
she  wore  a  stiff  black  bonnet 
which  encased  her  face  as  though 
it  were  set  in  the  muzzle  of  a  can- 
non. The  priest  preached  a  short 
sermon  on  marriage  as  a  sacra- 
ment, giving  at  the  same  time  a 
set  of  cast  iron  instructions  for 
the  regulation  of  engagements, 
with  the  purpose  in  view  of  mak- 
ing marriage  less  of  a  failure  than 
is  disclosed  in  the  chronicles  of 
the  divorce  courts. 

He  spoke  simply  in  broken 
English  on  the  theme  that  the 
children  of  God  should  "increase 
and  multiply  and  replenish  the 
Earth,"  and  with  what  mutuality 
each  party  to  the  contract  should 
discharge  its  sacred  obligations. 
As  he  proceeded  with  his  effect- 
ive appeal  many  women  in  the 
congregation  covertly  wiped  their 
eyes,  and  by  settling  back  in  my 
seat  I  could  note  its  visible  and 
stirring  effect  on  my  courteous 
nun.  I  fell  to  musing.  In  fancy 
I  saw  her  in  a  far  away  French  vil- 
lage with  its  quaint  streets  and 
houses  shaded  by  trees  time  worn 
and  overhanging.  I  saw  the  sim- 
ple market  place,  with  its  drink- 
ing fountain  surmounted  by  a 
moss  grown  stone  cross.  I  saw 
the  girl  with  tear  filled  eyes 
watching  her  peasant  lover  as  he 
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followed  the  recruiting  sergeant  with  saintly  .  patience  for  that 
across  forest  and  field  to  a  nearby  union  beyond  the  grave  she  had 
fortified  town,  where  discipline  been  denied  on  earth.  All  this  I 
fitted  him  for  the  ranks  which  saw  in  her  suffused  eyes  and  ner- 
were  rushed  to  the  front  to  repel  vously  twitching  hands  and  I  pit- 
the  invading  Germans  who  threat-  ied  her  sorrowing  retrospection, 
ened  the  Empire.  Bazaine  had  The  service  concluded,  the  older 
surrendered  Metz,  the  ill  fated  Na-  part  of  the  congregation  left  the 
poleon  III  with  the  faithful  Mac  building  while  the  children  were 
Mahon  was  defending  Sedan,  Par-  held  in  their  places  by  the  sarn- 
ie was  the  center  of  an  ever  nar-  ber,  but  now  composed  sister.  I 
rowing  circle  of  hot  throated  can-  inquired  why  the  children  were 
non  and  glistening  bayonets,  and  kept,  and  she  replied  "'tis  to  be 
there  in  the  mire  of  a  deserted  re-  feared  they'll  muss  the  ladies' 
doubt  with  his  mute  and  ashen  dresses  and  so  we  kape  thim  'til 
face  turned  toward  the  sky,  lay  the  last."  The  woman  was  Irish, 
the  nuns  stark  lover  and  here  be-  and  my  crumpled  French  romance 
neath  her  black  vestments  lay  her  fell  to  earth  like  a  balloon  shot 
broken   heart,   while   she   waited  to  pieces  with  shrapnel. 


The  Seasons. 

Harold  Goff, 

There's  the  fragrance  of  bloom  in  the  orchard, 

And  a  robin  sings  cheerily  near, 
There's  the  thrill  and  the  rapture  of  springtime, 

It  is  June,  best  of  months  in  the  year ; 
But  I  don't  like  the  song  of  the  robin, 

And  the  blossoms  don't  please  me  today. 
In  my  heart  is  the  chill  of  December, 

It  is  winter — when  you  are  away. 

You  will  come  to  me,  dear,  in  December, 

When  blossoms  and  robins  are  dead, 
When  chill  blows  the  gale  from  the  mountain, 

And  dark  are  the  clouds  overhead ; 
But  your  smile  will  be  brighter  than  sunshine, 

Your  song  will  put  life  back  in  tune. 
And  thougn  tKp  fierce  storms  may  be  raging. 

My  heart  will  ^e  singing,  "  Tis  June!" 
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GIRL  QUERIES. 

Conducted  by  Catherine  Hurst* 

Address  all  communications  in  this  department  to  Question  Box, 
Room  S35   Constitution  Building, 

In  answer  to  a  "Young  Mother,"  I  for  some  time  difficulty  will   be  cx- 

will  say,  by  all  means  teach  your  lit-  perienced  in  getting  it  all  off,  although 

tie  girls  to  be  just  as  polite  to  Papa  turpentine  will  do  some  good, 
and  Mama  as  to  strangers.    Kindness 

and  courtesy  in  the  home  are  as  nee-  Please  give  me  a  scientific  way  of 

essary  as  out  of  it.  cooking  beef  steak  and  mutton  chops 

(not  fried). — Midge. 
Will  you  please  give  me  a  simple  lo-  Broiling  is  very  good,  or  cooking 
tion  for  the  complexion.    I  live  where  in  the  oven.     If  cooked  in  the  oven 
the  wind  blows  a  great  deal  and  my  try  the  following  way  for  beef-steak, 
face  is  much  tanned. — Rosebud.  Place   steak   in  a  pan,  sprinkle  with 
I  think  the  following  will  help  you:  salt,  pepper,  and  some  bread  crumbs, 
Powdered  borax,  three  drams.  and  any  herbs  you  like  best,  such  as 
Glycerine,  three  drams.  sage,  parsley,  thyme,  summer  savory, 
Rosewater.  six  ounces.  etc.     Put  two  or  three  pieces  of  but- 
Apply  two  or  three  times    a     day,  ter  on   top   and   cook  about   half  an 
gently   rubbing  into    the     skin.     Or,  hour.     Have  oven  hot  to  begin  cook- 
slice,  do   not   peel,  three   good   sized  ing. 
cucumbers,  add  onelhalf  cup  of  water, 

boil  until  pulp  is  soft,  strain  and  cool.  Can  you  give  me  names  of  pieces 

To  one  and  one-half  ounce  of  cucum-  of  instrumental  music  suitable  to  play 

her  juice  add  same  quantity  of  alco-  in  Mutual.     (Organ  and  piano  selec- 

hol.      In  this  dissolve  one-half  ounce  tions). — Cora. 

of   powdered     castile    soap,     and    let  Much  depends  on  how  advanced  the 

stand  over  night.  pupil  is.     Perhaps  the  following  will 

Next  morning  add  eight  ounces  of  be  of  assistance  to  you: 

the  cucumber  juice,  half  ounce  oil  of  Love  Song  (out  of  sketch  book)  Nevin. 

sweet  almonds  and  fifteen  drops  tine-      Au  Martin   Godard, 

ture  of  benzoin.     Pour  oil  in  slowly.      Serenade  Albert  Jeffery. 

shaking  the  bottle  well.    Keep  in  cool      Idilio    tLack, 

place,    and    apply   twice   a    day    with      Simple    Aveu    , Thome, 

cloth  or  sponge.    Use  a  great  deal  of      Under  the  Leaves   Thome. 

fruit  and  milk  in  your  diet,  drink  free-      Second  Valse Godard, 

ly  of  pure  water,  keep  the  bowels  well      Con  Amore Beaumont, 

regulated  and  you  ought  to  be  fortu-      Esperance  (Hope)    Tichner, 

nate  in  having  a    good     complexion.      I.  Romance   Egghard, 

When  drinking  milk  a  less  quantity  of      Narcissus Nevin. 

other  food  is  required.  Love  Song   Rogers, 

The  old  Folks  Dance G.  Backman, 

What  will  remove  paint  from  cloth-      Twilight  Reverie   Ducelle. 

ing? — Lydia.  Consolation   Kirchner. 

If  fresh  paint  turpentine  will  com-      Sunset  (Nocturne)   G.  C.  JBlake. 

pletely  remove  it.     If  it  has  been  on      Consider  the  Lilies   
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The  Journey  to  the  Promised  Land. 

Grace  McDonald* 


The  Mormon  camp  at  Winter 
Quarters  was  early  astir.  Men  were 
repairing  their  wagons,  women 
were  watching  and  wishing — ^to- 
morrow began  the  long  journey  to- 
ward the  Promised  Land. 

In  the  company  first  ready  to 
depart  was  Janie  Moss  whose  broad 
accent  told  one  that  she  came  from 
the  south  of  England.  How  anx- 
iously she  had  waited  for  the  com- 
pany to  be  off  for  she  longed  to  go 
where  her  thoughts  had  gone  three 
.years  before.  But  she  brightened 
up  as  the  expectations  of  her  new 
life  with  Jimmy  Browning  soothed 
her  aching  heart.  They  would  not 
l^  long  in  crossing  the  plains  for 
the  joys  to  come  would  take  the 
pain  away. 

It  seemed  to  Janie  that  the  part- 
ing good-byes  were  so  long.  Soon, 
however,  after  the  sun  had  arisen, 
the  company  began  to  move.  The 
tears  that  were  forced  back  by  near- 
ly everyone  made  Janie  feel  glad 
that  she  was  going  to  her  home,  not 
leaving  it.  So  she  made  up  her 
mind  to  help  others  and  do  all  she 
could  to  aid  them. 

Day  after  day  they  diligently 
traveled  along,  hiding  their  sor- 
rows and  showing  their  abundant 
joys.  The  first  part  of  the  journey 
was  quite  exciting  for  they  crossed 
the  Missouri  river  thirteen  times 
for  the  sake  of  getting  green  feed 
for  their  cattle.  All  the  women 
and  children  who  were  able,  walked 

♦Granite   Stake. 


behind  the  long  row  of  wagons. 
They  chatted  merrily  about  various 
things,  but  they  did  not  interest 
Janie.  She  would  steal  away,  gath- 
er pansies,  and  put  them  in  her 
locket  for  "pansies  are  for 
thoughts,"  you  know.  Not  one  of 
the  company  guessed  the  thoughts 
that  were  hid  under  Janie's  sweet 
face. 

On  the  other  hand  everybody 
was  pleased  to  have  her  near  them 
for  she  played  with  the  children 
and  she  seemed  to  be  ready  to  help 
whenever  there  was  anything  to  be 
done. 

As  the  company  emerged  from 
the  grassy  plains  and  started  over 
the  steep  mountains,  new  and  vary- 
ing scenes  awaited  them,  enlivened 
now  and  then  by  the  appearance  of 
some  strange  and  unknown  animal. 
One  day  it  was  a  buflfalo  herd  pass- 
ing over  the  plains.  The  next  day 
it  was  some  Indian  warriors. 

The  trip  through  the  mountains, 
delightful  as  it  was,  had  its  accom- 
panying dangers.  Mountain  fever, 
dreaded  by  the  tired  emigrants, 
broke  out  in  camp.  Janie  Moss, 
whose  health  grew  poorer  day  after 
day,  was  the  first  victim  to  be  taken 
to  her  bed. 

One  fair  morning  a  g^ave  was 
dug  by  the  lonely  wayside.  A 
small  corpse  wrapped  in  a  blanket 
was  gently  lowered  into  it.  Sever- 
al stones  were  placed  over  the  spot 
to  keep  the  wolves  away;  and  a 
piece  of  wagon  tire  for  a  headstone 
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marked  the   last  resting  place  of 
Janie  Moss. 

The  mountain  winds  sang  the 
funeral  dirge  as  the  great  train 
rolled  away. 

:|c       :|c       4c       ♦       ♦       ♦ 

Three  years  had  passed  since 
James  Browning  had  crossed  the 
plains,  and  had  waited  and  watched 
for  Janie.  He  knew  when  she  was 
coming.  Occasionally  he  would  get 
a  letter  from  her,  each  time  telling 
him  to  be  patient  as  she  was  doing 
her  best. 

Every  time  a  company  of  em- 
migrants  arrived  in  the  valley,  Jim- 
my would  get  on  his  horse  and  go 
to  meet  the  new  comers  to  see  if 
Janie  had  sent  some  word  for  him. 
In  the  meantime  he  prepared  a 
little  home  tb  receive  her.  How  hard 
he  had  worked  getting  logs  from 
the  canyon  and  with  what  antici- 
l^ation  and  pleasure  he  had  labored 
to  get  some  little  comforts  in  his 
home.  He  had  made  the  table, 
chairs,  everything    with    his    own 


hands  and  even  obtained  some  paint 
from  the  Indians,  and  painted  them 
nicely.  He  felt  a  double  satisfaction 
in  his  work  for  he  had  received 
word  from  Janie  through  the  last 
emigrants,  saying  that  she  would 
arrive  with  the  next  company. 

Undue  exertion  had  worn  Jim- 
my's frail  body  out.  In  time  he  too 
fell  a  victim  to  disease. 

Day  and  night  his  only 
thoughts  were  for  the  safety  of  his 
sweetheart.  He  hoped  but  to  live 
to  make  life  pleasant  for  her. 

Three  weeks  passed  away.  In 
the  meantime  the  long  expected  em- 
migrant  train  arrived.  Many  anx- 
ious friends  of  Janie  Moss  sought 
out  Jimmy  Browning  to  tell  the  sad 
news.  Before  he  got  word,  how- 
ever, he,  too  had  departed  for  an- 
other sphere  and  was  buried  on  the 
hill-side  over-looking  his  intended 
home. 

From  that  day  to  this,  so  they  tell 
me,  two  spirits  are  often  seen  walk- 
ing arm  in  arm  on  the  lonely  trail 
that  leads  to  the  Promised  Land. 
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FROZEN  DESSERTS. 


So  many  names  are  driven  to  frozen 
desserts  that  a  few  words  of  explana- 
tion are  needed. 

Ice  Cream.  This  consists  mainly  or 
entirely  of  cream,  and  takes  a  specific 
name  from  the  substance  used  for 
flavoring. 

Frozen  Puddinpr. — Ice  cream  or  cus- 
tard, highly  flavored,  and  containing 
preserved  fruits  and  nuts  becomes 
frozen  pudding.  It  is  often  served 
with  a  sauce. 

Mousse. — The  name  is  due  to  the 
mossy,  feathery  ice  developed  in 
whipped  cream,  which  is  put  into  a 
mold,  and  packed  for  several  hours  in 
ice  and  salt. 

Water  Ices! — These  are  frozen  with- 
out rapid  motion,  which  would  inter- 
fere with  the  clearness  of  the  ice; 
fruit  juices  are  the  princinal  ingredi- 
ent. 

Sherbets. — Water  ices  frozen  more 
rapidly  are  called  sherbets,  and  white 
of  egg  or  gelatin  is  often  added  to  give 
a  creamy  consistencv. 

Frappe. — ^These  ices  are  served  when 
half  frozen,  or  like  a  mush. 

A  few  general  laws  annly  to  all 
frozen  desserts: 

The  proportion  of  sugar  and  flavor- 
ing must  be  about  double  that  needed 
for  an  ordinary  pudding.  For  water 
ices  it  is  considered  better  to  boil  the 
sugar  and  water  together  to  ^  form  a 
syrup.  This  may  be  made  in  large 
quantities  and  kept  on  hand. 

Fruits  mashed  or  cut  up  become 
lumps  of  ice  in  a  cream  so  it  is  better 
to  use  only  juice  and  pulp  pressed 
through  a  linen  strainer  and  discard 
skins  an^  seeds. 

Scalded  cream  oives  a  solid,  smooth- 
iness.  For  a  different  effect  whipped 
cream  may  be  added  after  an  ice  is 
partially  frozen. 

Lemon  juice  may  be  combined  with 
any  fruit,  and  serves  to  bring  out  the 
flavor  of  the  other.  A  small  quantity 
of  salt  should  be  added  to  all  ice-cream 
and  sherbets. 

Where  cream  is  not  obtainable,  a 
soft  custard  is  often  used  as  the  found- 
ation for  an  ice  cream.  Milk  may  be 
slightly  thickened  with  flour,  or  corn- 
starch, and  if  the  starch  is  thoroughly 


cooked,  this  is  more  satisfactory  than 
if  egg  alone  is  used  for  thickening  the 
milk. 

The  cream  or  custard  should  be 
chilled  before  it  is  put  in  the  freezer 
can. 

One  part  of  coarse  salt  and  three 
parts  of  ice,  pounded  nearlv  as  fine  as 
the  salt,  are  combined  to  do  the  freez- 
ing ordinarily. 

Rapid  motion  of  the  crank  is  a  waste 
of  energy  except  for  ices  in  which  a 
light  consistency  is  desired.  When  it 
becomes  difficult  to  turn  the  handle 
the  work  is  done.  The  flavor  of  most 
ices  is  improved  if  they  are  packed  for 
several  hours  after  being  frozen. 

Ice-Cream. 

Scald  one  pint  milk,  reserving 
enough  to  make  a  smooth  paste  with 
one-fourth  cup  flour,  mix  with  the  hot 
milk,  and  cook  in  double  boiler  half 
an  hour;  add  beaten  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  cook  five  minutes  longer,  stirring 
constantly,  then  add  one  cup  sugar, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  salt,  and  strain. 
When  cool  mix  with  one  pint  thin 
cream.     Flavor  as  desired  and  freeze. 

Pineapple  Sherbert, 

One  can  grated  pineannle.  Tuice  of 
two  lemons,  one  cup  sugar,  one  pack- 
age powdered  gelatin,  one  quart  water 
or  milk. 

Grape  Sherbert. 

Chill  one  quart  rich  milk  in  the 
freezer.  Warm  one-half  ♦^int  of  Con- 
cord grrape  jelly;  as  it  dissolves  add 
one-half  cup  sugar.  Mix  with  milk 
and  freeze.  Or  use  one  pint  of  grape 
juice  with  thin  cream. 

Ice-Cream  from  Left-overs. 

One  nint  of  boiled  custard  left  from 
yesterday's  dessert,  a  saucerful  of 
canned  pears,  an  equal  quantity  of 
some  other  fruit,  and  one-half  cup  of 
cream,  sweetened  and  flavored,  more 
if  necessary  may  be  frozen  into  a  de- 
licious dessert.  Many  such  combina- 
tions may  be  made  from  what  happens 
to  be  on  hand  that  will  prove  satis- 
factorv. 
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NOTICE. 

Last  year  the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  Associa- 
tions were  requested  by  the  Presid- 
ing Bishopric  to  furnish  fruit  for 
the  Latter-day  Saint's  Hospital.  The 
call  was  made  upon  the  associations 
near  Salt  Lake  City  and  a  generous 
response  was  made  by  the  stakes  as 
follows:  Alpine,  290  quarts;  Box 
Elder,  166;  Cache,  105;  Davis  (two 
stakes),  328;  Ensign,  169;  Granite, 
226;  Hyrum,  82;  Jordan,  129;  Liberty, 
250;  Nebo,  203;  North  Weber,  108; 
Ogden,  125;  Utah,  271;  Weber,  198. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
the  Presiding  Bishopric  expressing 
appreciation  for  the  fruit  received  and 
asking  for  a  similar  donation  this 
summer.  We  feel  satisfied  that  the 
Mutual  Improvement  members  will  be 
glad  to  help  so  worthy  a  cause.  We 
do  not  wish  to  make  a  request  for  any 
stipulated  amount,  but  we  ask  those 
stakes  within  easy  access,  to  contrib- 
ute what  they  feel  able  in  bottled 
fruit,  jams,  jellies,  dried  fruit  or  ap- 
ples for  winter  use.  Two  quart  bot- 
tles are  preferred  for  the  fresh  fruit. 
The  hospital  has  a  supply  of  bottles 
which  they  will  ship,  express  or 
freight  prepaid,  in  boxes  of  twelve  to 
any  person  or  persons  designated  by 
.he  stake  officers.  In  sending  a  re- 
quest for  bottles,  please  write  direct 
to  John  Wells,  Superintendent  of  Dr. 
Wm.  H.  Groves*  Latter-day  Saints' 
Hospital,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Fruit 
should  also  be  shipped  to  him,  but 
stake  presidents  will  kindly  notify  us 
of  the  amount  sent.  In  returning  bot- 
tles please  see  that  the  same  size 
are  always  packed  in  a  box,  as  there  is 
more  danger  of  breakage  if  the  sizes 
vary. 

Trusting  you  will  give  us  your 
•hearty  co-operation  in  this,  we  remain. 

Very  Truly  Your  Sisters, 

Martha  H.  Tingey, 
Ruth  M.  Fox, 
Mae  T.  Nystrom, 

Presidency, 


LITERARY  STUDIES. 

We  wish  to  compliment  our  officers 
on  the  effort  made  to  supply  them- 
selves with  the  books  for  the  literary 
courses.  Many  purchased  the  entire 
sets  during  their  visit  to  the  June 
conference,  which  is  highly  gratifying. 

A  question  has  been  asked,  "In  case 
our  ward  is  familiar  with  a  certain 
poem,  are  we  at  liberty  to  substitute 
another?" 

Yes,  most  certainly.  In  doing  so, 
however,  we  would  like  you,  if  it  is  a 
case  of  a  home  author,  to  take  another 
by  the  same  person.  For  instance  if 
any  association  has  taken  "Plet"  we 
would  suggest  that  they  take  up  "Our 
Inland  Sea." 

REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  CON- 
JOINT M.  L  A.  CONFERENCE 

Held   in   Salt   Lake   City,   Utah,  June 
4th,  5th,  and  6th,  1909. 

Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  Department  Meetings, 
Friday,  June  4th,  2  o.  m. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Y.  L.  M.  I. 
A.  was  held  in  the  Fourteenth  Ward 
Assembly  Rooms,  President  Martha 
H.  Tingey  presiding. 

Singing— "Guide  Us,  Oh  Thou  Great 
Jehovah." 

Prayer — Elen  Wallace. 

Singing — "Sowing." 

After  the  roll  was  called.  President 
Tingey  spoke  a  few  words  of  welcome 
and  then  asked  the  representatives 
from  the  various  stakes  to  separate, 
some  from  each  stake  going  into  the 
Traveling  Library  meeting  and  others 
staying  in  the  meeting  for  Secretaries 
and  Treasurers. 

TRAVELING    UBRARY. 

Chairman  Eddington  was  in  charge 
of  the  Traveling  Library  meeting.  She 
expressed  her  pleasure  in  seeing  so 
many  in  attendance  and  before  the 
orogram  was  begun  gave  the  following 
instructions  to  the  Stake  Librarians: 

In  order  that  the  general  com- 
mittee may  keep  in  full  touch  with  the 
stake  traveling  libraries,  it  has  been  de- 
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YOUNG  WOMAN'S  JOURNAL. 


The  Man  from  Glengarry 

Ralph  Conner  1.50 

John  Stevens*  Courtship  (in  press) 

Susa  Y.  Gates  1.00 

The  Romance  of    An    Old-Fash- 

ioned  Gentleman 

F.  Hopkinson  Smith  1.50 

The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills 

Harold    Bell   Wright  1.50 

The  Post  Girl Booth  1.50 


cided  to  call  for  a  report  each  year 
from  the  stake  librariaTis,  in  which  a 
list  of  all  new  books  purchased,  shall 
be  sent  to  the  General  traveling  li- 
brary committee. 

The  program  was  then  given  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  Review  of  book,  "If  I  Were  a 

Girl   Again" Elen  Wallace 

2.  How    We    Obtained    Monev    to 

Purchase  our  Books Svlvia 

Mason,   Librarian,   Box  Elder   Stake.  junior  ust. 

Sister    Mason    said    they   had    been  Ethical — Happy  School  Days.... 

very  successful  in  their  efforts  to  ^et         Margaret  E.  Sangster  1.25 

the  money  for  books.     Starting  with  History — Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grand- 
some   books   that   had   been   donated,         father Walter  Scott  .40    75 

they   next   gave   a   bazaar,   and   their     Wake  Robin John  Burroughs    .25 

most   recent  method,   (one  very  well  Fiction — When  the  British  Came 

responded    to)     was     to    assess    each         Harriet  L.  Comstock  1.25 

member  of  the  association  5c.     Their      Peggy Laura  E.  Richards  1.25 

stake   had   been  recently  divided,  but      Melody Laura  E.  Richards    .50 

they  had  a  thousand  volumes  in  the  Sara  Crewe  and  other  stories  .. . 

free  library  and  reading  room  at  Bri^-         Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  1.25 

ham   City,   and   197   volumes   m   their  Little  Colonel. Annie  F.  Richards    .50 

traveling   library,   after   having   given  Two  Little  Knights  of  Kentucky 

part  to  the  new  stake.    Many  questions  Annie   F    Richards     50 

as  to  the  methods  of  arousing  interest.     The  Little'  Lame  Prince 

of  the  care  of  the  books,  and  of  the  ^jsj  M^lock    .35  and    .50 

qualities  and  duties  of  librarians  were 

asked  and  answered  by  the  sisters  of  secretary's  and  treasurer's  meeting. 

the  various  stakes. 

3.  The  New  List.Estelle  Neff  Caldwell  The  blank  reports— stake  and  local- 
Sister  Caldwell  gave  both  the  Senior  which  are  to  be  filled  in  annually  were 

and  Junior   list  of  books  with   a  lit-     distributed  among  those  present,  after 
tie  introductory  talk  about  each  book,      which  Secretary  Ann  M.  Cannon  cx- 

4.  Review  of  "The  Perfect  Tribute"  olained  them  in  detail,  and  answered 

Elen    Wallace      questions  pertaining  to  them.    Discus- 
sion   was    free    and    lively.     The   cx- 
The  New  List.  planation  is  not  published  here,  as  it 

is  thought  to  give  it  out  through  the 
senior  books.  "Officers'  notes"  at  the  close  of  the 

year,  when  it  is  time  to  call  for  the 
next  report.  However,  Secretaries 
were  specially  requested  to  keep  an 
account  of  "Home  Readings,"  repoit- 
ing  the  number  of  chapters  read  at 
home,  under  the  different  headings — 
Fiction,  Poetry,  Essays,  History.  The- 
ology, Miscellaneous.  Instruction  was 
given  that  each  Stake  Board  is  to  ap- 
point a  regular  date  on  which  the  as- 
sociations throughout  the  stake  are  to 
call  for  these  reports  from  the  indi- 
vidual members,  who  are  hereby  re- 
quested to  make  note  of,  and  report 
what  they  read. 

The  following  instructions  weic  giv 
en  out  from  the  General  Board: 

1st.  Prior  to  Annual  day  the  local 
officers  are  expected  to  see  that  all 
members  of  the  ward  eligible  to  mem- 
bership are  visited  and  invited  to  at- 
tend the  Mutual  Improvement  Associ- 
ation. 


Ethical— If   I   Were  A  Girl   Again 
L.  E.  Keeler  $1.00 

Travel — The  Innocents  Abroad. . . 
Mark   Twain     1.75 

Essay — Routine  and  Ideals 

Le  Baron  Russell  Briggs     1.00 

Religious  —  Joseph      Smith,      The 
Prophet-Teacher.. B.   H.  Roberts    .75 

Joseph  Smith,  The  Scientist 

John  A.  Widtsoe     .75 

Sketches — Our  Inland  Sea 

A.  Lambourne  2.50 

Fiction — Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood 

A.  D.  T.  Whitney    .75 

The  Woodcarver  of  'Lympus.. 
M.  E.  Waller  1.50 

The  Lincoln  Books: 

The  Perfect  Tribute 

M.  S.  R.  Andrews    50 

The  Toyshop M.  S.  Geary    .50 

The  Sleeping  Sentinel 

Chittenden     .50 
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2nd.  A  new  roll  is  to-  be  made  ut> 
in  September,  containing  the  names  of 
all  girls  who  desire  to  be  enrolled. 

3rd.  The  Dime  Fund  is  to  be  col- 
lected during  the  period  between  An- 
nual Day  and  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
it  should  correspond  to  the  enroll- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Each  Stake  Board  will  appoint  die 
date  within  that  period  on  which  to 
collect  the  dime  fund.  It  is  und-^rstood 
that  members  are  privileged  t(»  pav 
more  than  a  dime  if  they  so  desire. 
This  is  mentioned  on  account  of  the 
firreat  increase  in  railroad  fares  to  all 
points  outside  of  Utah,  as  well  as  on 
account  of  the  increase  in  number  of 
stakes.  It  cost  near  eleven  hundred 
dollars  in  1908  to  visit  the  conventions 
alone,  not  including  any  conferences. 

After  the  re-assembling  of  the  two 
meetings,  Doxology  was  sung  and 
benediction  was  offered  by  Sister 
Edith  R.  Lovesy  of  the  General  Board. 

Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  OFFICER'S  MEET- 
INGS. 

Held  at  the  Assembly  Hall, 

June  5th,  1909,  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Meeting  was  called  to  order,  Presi- 
dent Martha  H.  Tingey  presiding, 
Counselor  Mae  T.  Nystrom  conduct- 
ing. 

Singing  by  the  congregation. 

Prayer  by  President  Clarissa  A. 
Beesley,  of  Salt  Lake. 

Duet,  Misses  Crawford  and  Farns- 
worth  of  South  Sanpete  Stake. 

Roll  was  called,  showing  every 
Stake  represented  except  one,  which 
reported  later,  having  been  delayed 
by  railway. 

GREETING : 

Counselor  Mae.  T.  Nystrom: 

My  dear  Sisters:  It  is  indeed  a 
pleasure  to  me  at  this  time,  on  be- 
haH  of  President  Tingey  and  every 
member  of  the  General  Board,  to  give 
you  greeting  here  this  morning.  We 
are  delighted  with  the  representation. 
As  you  will  notice  by  the  roll  call, 
every  stake,  sixty-one  in  number, 
has  been  represented  here,  and  that  by 
a  large  delegation  from  almost  every 
one.     Even   from   the   stakes   as   far 


away  as  Arizona,  Canada,  and  Mexico, 
we  have  one  or  more  representatives.  We 
consider  this  an  evidence  of  the  interest 
that  the  officers  have  in  their  work,  and 
also  an  evidence  that  they  consider  the 
conference  a  help  to  them  in  their  ef- 
forts. 

Since  our  last  conference  we  have 
had  added  five  new  stakes  to  our  num- 
ber. You  will  readily  see  that  this 
has  very  greatly  increased  the  num-  ' 
ber  of  our  stake  officers.  We  are  glad 
to  welcome  them  into  our  midst, 
and  we  hope  that  they  will  feel  one 
with  us  in  every  way.  In  many 
of  the  stakes  it  has  meant  simply  a 
division,  and  it  mesons  that  many  of 
the  old  officers  are  the  same  officers 
in  new  positions  of  duty.  We  say 
to  them  one  and  all,  God  bless  you  in 
your  efforts  in  the  direction  of  Mutual 
Improvement. 

You  will  notice  by  our  program 
this  morning  that  the  work  is  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  your  labors  for  the 
coming  year.  While  there  shall  be 
much  of  detail  work,  we  want  you  to 
feel  the  spirit  that  goes  with  it.  And 
we  hope  that  God  will  open  your 
hearts  and  your  understanding,  that 
you  may  proceed  with  this  work,  as 
it  has  been  prepared  by  the  General 
Board,  with  cheerful  hearts,  and  that 
it  may  meet  your  every  need  in  every 
stake  of  Zion  and  in  every  ward. 
The  prayer  that  has  been  in  my  heart 
for  this  conference  is  not  only  that 
we  may  continue  our  efforts  with  the 
ninety  and  nine  that  we  have  in  the 
fold,  but  that  we  may  feel  an  earnest 
desire  to  go  to  the  ones  that  are  not 
here — the  ones  whose  feet  are  set  in 
the  wayward  pathway.  We  want  to 
go  after  these,  because  they  are  the 
ones  that  need  help.  May  God  give 
us  that  desire  and  that  knowledge 
and  understanding  to  enable  us  to 
reach  out  after  those  girls  with  love 
and  tenderness  and  earnestness.  We 
humbly  pray  now  that  this  spirit  may 
rest  upon  us  during  this  conference 
and  that  we  may  be  able  to  carry  it 
with  us;  for,  sisters,  no  matter  how 
much  we  may  have  prepared  for  you, 
you  cannot  do  much  with  our  girls  un- 
less you  have  the  Spirit  of  God  and 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  And  may  it  come  to  you,  and 
may  you  be  able  to  carry  it  with  you 
throughout  the  year,  is  our  humble 
desire,  in  the  name  of  Jesus.     Amen 
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GUIDE  WORK. 

(a).     TESTIMONY  MEETINGS. 

President  Martha  H  .Tingey. 

As  Sister  Nystrom  has  said,  I  feel 
very  grateful  to  my  Heavenly  Fath- 
er to  see  so  many  of  our  sisters  as- 
sembled together  this  morning.  I 
earnestly  trust  that  the  few  moments 
I  occupy  you  will  give  me  the  bene- 
fit of  your  faith  and  prayers,  that  I 
may  speak  under  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  for  I  know  that  wc, 
as  His  daughters,  have  a  right  to  that 
Spirit,  and  that  He  will  not  withhold 
it  from  us  if  we  seek  to  live  for  it. 

We  have  had  reports  from  many 
organizations  that  their  testimony 
meetings  are  not  as  successful  as  they 
could  be,  while  in  others  we  learn 
that  they  are  the  most  successful 
meetings  that  they  hold.  We  do  de- 
sire with  all  our  hearts  to  hear  the 
reports  from  every  stake  in  Zion  that 
the  testimony  meetings  are  more  ap- 
preciated and  are  more  interesting 
than  any  other  meetings  we  have;  for 
we  feel  and  know  that  the  power  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints  consists  in  the 
testimony  of  the  Spirit  of  God  that 
burns  within  their  hearts.  Wc  are 
told  that  knowledge  is  power.  That 
means  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  the  knowledge  of  God  and  His 
revealed  plan  is  a  power  to  every- 
one who  possesses  it.  The  revelations 
of  God  also  tell  us  that  to  know  God 
and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has  sent 
is  life  eternal,  and  that  life  eter- 
nal is  the  greatest  gift  of  God  to 
man.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  do 
so  earnestly  desire  that  every  young 
Latter-day  Saint  should  gain  this  test- 
imony in  his  or  her  own  soul.  The 
Lord  has  said  "seek  and  ye  shall  find," 
and  we  must  not  fail.  We  must  tell 
our  young  girls  that  they  cannot  ex- 
pect our  Heavenly  Father  to  give  un- 
to them  this  testimony  unless  they 
seek  to  Him  earnestly  to  obtain  it. 
And  one  of  the  very  best  ways  to 
Rain  this  testimony  is  to  supplicate 
Him  in  humility  and  prayer  that  He 
will  pour  out  his  Spirit  upon  them 
and  give  them  this  testimony.  In  ad- 
dition to  that  we  must  do  what  we 
can  ourselves.  Let  us  teach  our  girls 
to  do  their  daily  duties  as  they  un- 
derstand them  in  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel.  Let  the  Gospel  be  their 
standard  of  right  living.  Let  them 
guide   their .  actions  by  the   standard 


of  the  Gospel,  and  if  thev  will  do 
this,  the  Lord  will  bless  them  with 
His  Spirit  and  give  unto  them  this 
testimony. 

Now,  it  is  not  expected  that  our 
testimony  meetings  be  conducted  just 
along  the  lines  of  the  regular  church  fast 
testimony  meetings,  because  we  realize 
and  know  that  our  young  girls  have  not 
this  strong  testimony  and  knowledge 
of  the  truth  that  they  can  rise  and 
bear  it  in  those  meetings,  as  can  the 
veterans  in  the  Church.  But  the  idea 
is,  in  our  testimony  meetings,  that 
our  girls  may  have  the  spirit  of  stand- 
ing on  their  feet  and  expressing  them- 
selves in  regard  to  their  love  for  the 
Gospel,  their  ideas  of  life,  their  aims 
and  ambitions  in  their  lives;  and  in 
this  way  they  will  gain  confidence, 
and  their  hearts  will  be  drawn  out  on 
this  subject.  We  all  know  that  every 
time  we  express  a  good  thought  or 
a  good  desire,  it  is  a  stimulant  to 
try  to  carry  that  out  in  our  lives 
and  to  live  it  a  little  more  close- 
ly than  we  have  ever  done  before. 

Officers,  don't  allow  the  idea  to  gain 
ground  in  your  associations  that  there 
is  no  need  of  preparation  for  a  testi- 
mony meeting.  There  is  great  need 
of  preparation,  and  I  wish  that  you 
would  impress  this  upon  your  girls. 
The  week  before,  tell  them  of  the 
coming  testimony  meeting,  that  you 
want  them  to  talk  with  their  parents, 
to  talk  with  experienced  people  in  the 
Church  and  get  them  to  relate  certain 
incidents  in  their  lives  that  are  faith- 
promoting;  to  read  the  Faith-Promot- 
ing Series;  history  of  our  leading  men, 
—of  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Heber  C.  Kimball, 
the  Prophet  Joseph,and  all  of  those  lead- 
ing men ;  to  read  something  of  such  lives 
before  that  meeting,  and  that  they 
will  then  come  prepared  to  say  some- 
thing or  to  relate  something  that  will 
be  faith-promoting;  because  in  this 
way,  with  the  addition  of  humility 
and  prayer,  we  hope  to  get  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  hearts  of  our 
g^rls.  I  trust  that  every  officer  ^d  worker 
in  the  Mutual  Improvement  Associ- 
ation has  a  testimony  of  this  work  in 
her  own  heart,  and  if  she  has  not 
received  this,  that  she  will  use  all  her 
efforts  to  gain  this  light  and  under- 
standing for  herself.  Then  it  will 
burn  in  her  heart,  and  she  will  have 
an  earnest  desire  that  every  girl  un- 
der her  care  shall  receive  this  great 
blessing. 
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Whenever  a  class  leader  or  the  pres- 
ident, or  any  officer  of  the  Mutual 
takes  charge  of  the  testimony  meet- 
ings, she  should  be  prepared  in  her 
own  talk  to  throw  out  some  important 
principle  that  the  girls  can  grasp,  and 
in  this  way  they  may  feel,  "why,  I 
can  say  a  few  words  upon  that  topic, 
I  can  say  a  few  words  upon  another 
topic,"  and  in  this  way  we  help  our 
girls.  We  must  encourage  them  to 
always  try  to  add  a  few  words  to  their 
last  testimony  when  they  arise. 

Those  who  attended  the  funeral  of 
our  late  President,  Sister  Elmina  S. 
Taylor,  will  remember  that  President 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  in  his  beautiful  re- 
marks on  that  occasion  made  this 
wonderful  remark:  "Sister  Taylor 
lived  by  a  light  which  was  within  her- 
self. She  did  not  depend  on  other 
people  for  her  light,  for  her  guide,  for 
her  understanding,  because  she  had 
the  light  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  her 
own  soul  and  she  needed  not  to  de- 
pend on  anybody  else  for  light."  Now, 
this  is  what  we  want  every  Latter-day 
Saint  to  possess,  this  inward  Jight, 
this  knowledge,  this  understanding  of 
the  great  truths  of  God,  that  they  may 
know  for  themselves  the  right  course 
for  them  to  take;  no  matter  what  the 
whole  world  may  do.  This  is  why 
we  desire  our  testimony  meetings. 
As  I  said  before,  this  knowledge  and 
testimony  is  a  power  in  itself. 

I  believe  I  have  before  expressed 
this  thought,  but  possibly  it  will  not 
be  out  of  place  to  again  express  it. 
President  Young  said,  when  he  or- 
ganized the  Young  Ladies  Associa- 
tion, "our  girls  are  being  taught 
everything  but  their  religion.  I  want 
them  to  take  up  this  branch  of  study 
that  they  may  gain  a  testimony  of 
the  truth  for  themselves."  I  believe 
there  is  nothing,  there  is  no  power 
that  can  enable  the  youth  of  Zion  to 
withstand  the  temptations  and  the  tri- 
als and  the  opposition  with  which 
they  have  to  contend  today  except  this 
testimony  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the 
companionship  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I 
believe  it  is  this  power  and  influence 
that  is  possessed  by  our  young  boys 
when  they  go  into  the  mission  fields. 
They  seek  for  this  testimony  and  it 
gives  them  knowledge  and  power,  that 
they  can  go  among  the  corrupt  and  as- 
sociate with  those  who  are  unclean 
and  corrupt  and  yet  they  can  be  pure; 
they     can     maintain     their     manhood. 


And  what  is  it  that  gives  them  this 
power  but  the  witness  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  to  their  souls?  Xow,  officers, 
let  us  try  to  impress  this  thought  up- 
on our  young  girls,  that  it  is  the  most 
important  thing  in  their  lives,  to  know 
whether  Joseph  Smith  was  a  Prophet 
of  God,  whether  the  Lord  did  reveal 
His  mind  and  will  in  this  day  and  age 
in  which  we  live;  whether  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  are 
from  God.  And  if  they  will  seek  to 
Him,  do  their  duty,  perform  their  part 
in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  Gos- 
pel, as  far  as  they  understand  them, 
each  one  as  it  becomes  known  to  her 
understanding,  and  seek  to  the  Lord 
diligently  for  this  testimony,  He  will 
not  withhold  it  from  them. 

Now,  officers,  I  trust  that  you  will 
be  so  full  of  this  testimony  your- 
selves, that  it  will  be  the  aim  and  ob- 
ject of  your  lifes  to  help  our  girls  to 
gain  this  same  witness.  And  that  the 
Lord  may  bless  you  with  His  Spirit, 
and  inspire  you,  that  you  may  be  able 
to  make  your  testimony  meetings  the 
most  enjoyable  of  all  the  year's  meet- 
ings, is  my  sincere  prayer,  in  the  name 
of  Jesus,  Amen. 

(b).     THE    APOSTACY. 

Emily  C.  Adams. 

For  next  season  we  have  outlined 
three  subjects  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Mutual  Improvement  workers  and 
members.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a 
number  have  asked  that  the  work  be  made 
easier,  we  have  for  this  year  five  separate 
courses.  The  junior  and  senior  class- 
es will  each  take  up  the  subject  of 
the  Apostacy.  Then  there  will  be 
two  lessons  provided  for  each  month 
which  will  come  under  the  general 
heading  of  the  Home,  a  lesson  for  the 
seniors  and  a  lesson  for  the  juniors. 
In  the  Literary  department  there  will 
be  two  lessons. — one  for  the  juniors 
and  one  for  the  seniors.  While  we 
have  apparently  given  you  more  work, 
it  has  been  the  aim  of  those  who  have 
had  this  matter  in  charge  to  make  it 
easier,  that  there  will  not  be  required 
the  research  required  in  the  past,  and 
to  be  more  presentable  in  the  Mutual 
Improvement  organizations.  This  has 
been  our  aim,  and  while  it  may  ap- 
pear that  we  have  provided  more  work 
to  do,  it  will  be  really  easier  to  handle 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
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In  the  Theological  department  we 
have  provided  for  you  only  one  les- 
son for  theimonth.  As  Sister  Tingey 
said  here  this  morning,  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  the  organization  is  to  teach 
our  young  sisters  the  "Gospel,  to  teach 
them  what  it  means  to  be  members  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints;  to  give  them  a  testimony 
of  the  divinity  of  this  Church  to  which 
they  belong  and  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Gospel  which  teaches  it.  While  we 
have  listened  to  suggestions  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  have  cut  down  the  time 
devoted  to  theological  study,  we  still 
want  to  keep  in  mind  the  main  pur- 
pose of  this  organization,  and  to  de- 
vote our  best  efforts  to  the  study  of 
theology.  We  hope  the  time  will 
never  come  when  there  will  be  a  re- 
quest or  a  desire  on  the  part  of  any 
one  to  eliminate  the  study  of  theology 
or  the  study  of  the  Gospel  from  our  as- 
sociations. 

During  the  past  four  years  we  have 
been  studying  the  Gospel  as  estab- 
lished by  Christ.  We  took  up  the  life 
of  Christ  and  devoted  three  years  to 
it.  This  last  year  we  have  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Apostolic 
age,  the  establishing  of  the  work  giv- 
en to  us  by  Christ  and  His  Apostles, 
and  we  have  learned  that  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  was  fully  and  completely  es- 
tablished upon  the  earth.  In  order 
to  mantain  our  professions  that  the 
Gospel  has  been  restored  to  the  earth, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  show 
that  that  Gospel  established  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles  was  taken  away  from 
the  earth.  Otherwise  our  whole  foun- 
dation is  swept  away.  So  that  the 
Young  Ladies  Mutual  Improvement 
Associations  offer  for  your  consider- 
ation the  subject  of  the  Apostacy.  So 
far  as  I  know  (and  I  have  been  told 
by  others  it  is  a  fact)  there  has  never 
been  a  course  outlined  upon  this  sub- 
ject alone,  though  it  has  been  intro- 
duced incidentally  in  other  courses  in 
different  departments  of  our  Church 
auxiliary  organizations.  It  has  come 
in  without  being  given  the  full  con- 
sideration that  we  hope  to  give  it. 
True,  we  have  only  eight  lessons  out- 
lined, but  we  hope  in  ttiem  to  convince 
you  that  the  Gospel  has  been  taken 
JFrom  the  earth  and  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  it  be  restored, 
and  to  prove  to  you  that  it  has  been 
restored.  Now  this  will  be  taken  up, 
first,  from  the   standpoint  of  proph- 


ecies,— the  prophecies  of  the  ancient 
prophets  foretelling  great  events  of 
the  future,  and  foretelling  the  condi- 
tions which  should  come  before  the 
final  drifting  away  from  the  Church 
of  Christ,  and  that  the  authority  of 
the  Gospel  would  be  taken  from  the 
earth. 

Then  there  will  be  some  lessons 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  our 
interpretation  of  scriptural  facts  which 
go  to  establish  the  declarations  of 
the  ancient  prophets.  These  lessons 
are  being  prepared  by  one  eminentJy 
fitted  to  prepare  them, — one  of  the 
best  that  we  could  secure  in  the 
Church — and  they  will  be  given  to  you 
fully.  We  recognize  when  it  comes 
to  the  consideration  of  the  historical 
parts  of  the  lessons,  that  the  effort 
should  be  to  obtain  the  best  informed 
members  for  these  subjects,  that  the 
lessons  may  be  given  in  the  most  in- 
structive and  entertaining  manner.  Of 
course,  we  urge  you  to  encourage  further 
investigation  along  these  lines,  and  to 
provide  your  associations  with  the  best 
material  you  possibly  can  for  such  in- 
vestigation to  add  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  these  things.  We  hope  to 
give  sufficient  in  the  Journal  to  make 
these  lessons  comprehensible,  that 
they  may  be  taken  up  and  considered 
from  the  matter  in  the  Journal  alone 
if  necessary,  though  it  will  be  of  ad- 
ditional interest  to  have  access  to 
some  of  the  other  books  in  the  wards. 
The  lessons  in  the  past  have  been 
worth  our  consideration,  and  while 
perhaps  they  have  not  always  been 
given  to  you  in  the  best  possible  ar- 
rangement, still  the  subject  has  been 
worth  your  considertaion.  I  believe 
that  where  they  have  failed  to  bring 
the  results  we  hoped  for,  it  has  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  put 
these  matters  into  the  hands  of  in- 
competent teachers.  The  weakness 
did  not  lie  wholly  in  the  work  out- 
lined. There  are  persons  in  our  com- 
munities well  qualified  to  handle  these 
matters,  and  so  we  urge  you  stake 
officers  to  instruct  your  local  officers 
to  select  from  the  members  those  who 
are  able  to  take  up  these  lessons  and 
to  make  them  interesting.  They  must 
have  some  qualifications,  either  by 
training  or  nature.  We  must  put 
greater  consideration  into  this  matter, 
and  provide  more  competent  teach- 
ers than  we  have  generally  had  in  the 
past. 
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Now,  I  hope  we  have  been  under- 
stood in  this  matter.  And  I  ask  the 
stake  officers  to  require  of  the  local 
officers  that  they  see  to  it  that  the  les- 
sons are  handled  in  the  best  possible 
way;  that  where  a  member  does  not 
have  interest  in  her  work,  that  she 
he  given  to  understand  that  her  work 
is  not  altogether  satisfactory.^  We 
must  encourage;  I  would  not  discour- 
age. But  I  would  not  allow  25  or  50 
or  60  girls,  who  come  to  our  prgani- 
zations  expecting  to  be  taught,  to  be 
disappointed  because  of  the  incom- 
petency of  one  or  two  who  are  in 
charge.  Give  them  to  understand 
that  you  expect  their  best  efforts. 
Don't  discourage  them  because  they 
cannot  do  as  well  as  some  others,  but 
if  they  do  their  best  recognize  their 
efforts,  appreciate  their  work.  But 
if  there  be  some  who  are  competent 
to  prepare  the  lessons  better  than 
they  do,  give  them  to  understand  that 
their  work  is  not  as  satisfactory  as 
they  were  expected  to  perform  it. 

I  speak  for  myself  alone  now:  If 
I  were  selecting  the  teachers,  I  would 
try  to  select  one  who  was  not  en- 
^raged  in  any  other  work.  If  she  has 
work  in  some  dther  organization,  pos- 
sibly it  would  hinder  the  work  she  is 
doing  in  the  Mutual  Improvement 
organization.  She  is  not  losing  any- 
thing; in  fact,  she  is  training  herself 
in  systematic  special  work  by  devot- 
ing herself  entirely  to  one  line  of 
work.  Perhaps  this  is  not  possible, 
but  generally  I  believe  it  will  succeed. 
There  is  a  feeling  that  one  or  two 
persons  can  do  the  work  in  our  asso- 
ciations. I  will  be  glad  when  the 
time  comes  that  it  will  not  be  ex- 
nected  of  one  person  to  do  more  than 
one  thing  in  our  organizations,  and 
to  do  that  one  thing  well;  and  when 
e  come  to  that  condition,  there  will 
be  a  general  uplift. 

May  the  Lord  bless  us.  and  may  all 
thjit  I  have  said  come  to  you  in  the  spirit 
that  I  intended  to  convey,  that  there  will 
be  no  misunderstanding,  I  ask  in  the 
name  of  Jesus.    Amen. 

(c).      THE  HOME. 

1.    Senior  Course. 

Augusta  W.  Grant. 
We  propose  to  take  up  this  subject 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  ideal  home, 
the  ideal  household   for  the   Latter- 
day  Saints,— the  perfect  home.     We 


may  not  be  able  to  accomplish  this. 
We  are  not  perfect,  but  our  work 
is  improvement  and  we  want  to  fol- 
low this  out  especially  in  this  line, — 
home. 

You  will  find  the  outline  in  your 
Tune  Journal  for  the  work  this  year. 
The  first  lesson  is  the  house,  the 
building  of  the  house,  the  selection  of 
the  location.  We  want  to  understand 
something  about  the  health  and  the 
hygiene  of  the  home  ,and  this  comes  in 
very  particularly  in  the  selection  of 
the  location  for  our  home, — whether  it 
is  well  drained,  whether  we  will  get 
good  sunshine,  sunlight  and  air,  and 
the  various  conditions  for  health. 
Then  we  consider  the  locality  in  ref- 
erence to  our  occupations,  whether  it 
is  near  to  our  business  or  far.  away, 
and  how  we  can  get  to  and  from  our 
work;  whether  it  is  in  the  city  or  in 
the  country;  whether  it  would  suit  our 
conditions  as  a  family  better  to  live 
in  the  city  or  in  the  country,  and  all 
of  these  things.  Then  we  will  take 
up  the  home  decoration.  We  have 
something  already  on  this  line.  I 
heard  one  lady  say  a  little  while  ago 
(she  didn't  know  that  we  were  con- 
sidering the  subject  at  all,  and  she 
was  speaking  about  what  we  hcul  al- 
ready had,)  she  said,  "those  lessons  are 
very  good,  but  they  are  not  practical. 
They  are  for  wealthy  people,  but  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  poor  people. 
They  tell  us  to  not  have  certain  things  in 
our  houses;  they  are  out  of  date,  and 
not  according  to  the  rules  of  art, 
she  said,  "I  have  numbers  of  things 
in  my  house  that  might  not  come 
under  the  heading  of  good  art,  but," 
she  added,  "I  cannot  throw  them 
away;  I  cannot  afford  to  buy  others." 
Well,  we  want  to  consider  these 
things.  It  doesn't  take  new  things  to 
be  artistic.  Sometimes  the  very  old- 
est things  are  most  artistic  and  the 
most  highly  prized.  And  we  want 
our  own  individuality  in  our  home, 
that  when  we  meet  together  in  that 
home  people  may  be  able  to  say  "it 
is  a  good  home."  Some  people  may 
live  in  an  elegant  mansion  and  we 
don't  feel  that  it  is  a  good  home,  an 
artistic  home.  Everything  is  new  and 
shining,  but  it  will  not  be  artistic. 

I  have  in  mind  a  home.  It  is  quite 
an  old  house.  They  have  scarcely  any 
of  the  modern  conveniences  that  some 
people  think  we  must  have.  They 
haven't  any  hard  wood  floors.     They 
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are  moderately  weathy  people,  but 
they  prefer  carpets,  rugs  and  linoleum 
instead  of  hard  wood  floors.  That 
home  is  one  of  the  most  artistic  that 
I  have  ever  been  in,  and  one  of  the 
most  comfortable.  They  don't  have 
to  possess  these  things  to  make  them 
comfortable. 

I  have  in  mind  another  home  of  a 
viidow  lady.  She  is  not  wealthy,  but 
her  home  is  artistic,  and  it  is  just 
like  herself, — one  of  the  most  home- 
like, cozy,  and  pleasant  places  that 
you  would  ever  go  to  spend  an  hour 
to  be  entertained.  She  is  very  hos- 
pitable, always  has  company  about 
her,  always  entertains  her  friends,  and 
there  is  no  place  you  would  like  better 
to  go.  The  other  day  she  was  say- 
ing that  she  would  like  a  grate  in  her 
dining  room.  She  said,  "I  don't  want 
a  new  grate,  one  of  these  new  styles 
that  everybody  likes  now  and  that  we 
are  expected  to  have;  it  wouldn't  suit 
my  house.  My  house  is  an  old  house, 
and  I  want  an  old  fashioned  grate  to 
make  it  harmonize  with  the  rest  of 
the  house. 

Then  there  is  another  family  that  I 
know  who  live  in  the  country.  They 
are  not  wealthy;  they  are  farmers,  and 
they  haven't  any  of  what  we  call  the 
new  fangled  ideas  or  notions  in  their 
home,  but  it  is  comfortable  and  clean- 
ly. That  is  the  foundation  of  every- 
thing, to  have  our  homes  cleanly 'and 
healthful  in  this  regard.  We  all  know 
the  old  saying,  "cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness,"  and  we  may  follow  this  by 
the  saying  "that  dirt  is  a  sin."  There 
is  no  question  about  it.  It  is  just  as 
much  a  sin  to  have  dirt  as  to  have 
any  other  evil.  This  home,  I  said, 
is  in  the  country.  The  lady  has  no 
daughters.  She  has  five  sons,  and  she 
has  to  make  use  of  their  help  in  a 
measure,  and  it  is  a  happy  home,  and 
a  very  pleasant  place  to  go.  The  house 
itself  is  not  anything  wonderful.  It  is 
comfortable,  large,  and  airv,  and  they 
have  a  beautiful  lawn  outside,  and 
trees,  and  in  the  summer  they  spend 
most  of  their  time  out  doors,  and  this 
is   healthful   as   well   as   pleasant. 

Then  we  wish  to  consider  the 
household  management, — how  we  can 
plan  our  work  to  save  labor,  and 
also  make  the  home  pleasant  for  our 
families.  We  want  to  understand 
cooking,  serving,  and  the  easiest  ways 
and  the  most  helpful,  most  economi- 
cal, most  hygienic  way  of  life  for  our 


health  and  happiness.  And  further 
than  that,  I  think  the  most  important 
of  all  is  the  religious  atmosphere  over 
all  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints.  We  must  understand  that 
women  have  more  to  do,  I  think,  than 
men  in  the  religious  as  well  as  in  the 
domestic  management  of  the  home. 
Very  often  the  young  people  are  mar- 
ried; the  husband  has  not  been  ac- 
customed to  having  family  prayers. 
He  is  quite  backward  to  begin  with 
when  he  first  is  married  and  has  a 
home  of  his  own,  and  it  is  really  the 
place  of  the  young  wife  to  indicate 
that  she  would  like  family  prayers 
and  family  devotions.  And  very  often 
it  would  have  a  wonderful  eflFect  on 
the  husband.  He  would  be  glad  to  do 
it.  The  young  man  perhaps  has  not 
been  accustomed  to  it  and  he  would 
be  perhaps  glad  to  do  it  if  his  wife 
would  give  him  to  understand  that  she 
expects  it  and  would  be  pleased  to 
have  it;  and  it  would  not  be  out  of 
place  at  all.  Mutual  Improvement 
workers  are  usually  accustomed  to 
praying  in  their  meetings,  and  I 
think  it  would  not  be  a  very  hard  task 
for  us  to  join  in  our  family  prayers 
and  to  take  our  places  with  our  hus- 
bands and  to  teach  our  children  in 
that  way. 

It  is  perfectly  wonderful  to  think 
of  the  influences  thrown  over  us  in 
this  regard.  Our  fathers  and  moth- 
ers were  not  always  trained  to  these 
things,  but  our  children  are  trained 
to  take  part  in  the  home.  In  the 
first  place  they  are  trained  to  take 
part  in  asking  the  blessing,  and  in 
prayer;  and  they  say  "it  is  my  turn 
to  pray,"  "it  is  my  turn  to  ask  the 
blessing,"  and  it  is  no  trial  for  them  at 
all.  But  I  know  men  in  this  Church, 
men  who  are  over  seventy  years  old, 
that  scarcely  ask  a  blessing,  and  they 
cannot  engage  in  family  prayers;  yet 
they  are  good  men,  men  in  good 
standing  in  the  Church,  and  have 
faith,  and  all  that,  but  they  have  never 
been  accustomed  to  it  and  they  real- 
ly are  not  able  to  do  it.  I  have  seen 
gentlemen  in  my  home,  over  seventy 
years  of  age,  when  they  have  been 
asked  to  engage  in  family  prayers  and 
there  was  no  other  man  present,  they 
could  not  do  it,  and  some  of  the  la- 
dies would  have  to  lead  in  family 
prayers,  and  it  was  all  because  of  the 
way  they  had  been  trained.  I  have 
also  seen  a  case  very  recently  where 
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an  old  gentleman  from  70  to  75  years 
of  age  was  asked  to  assist  in  admin- 
istering to  a  sick  person.  It  was  his 
own  wife  and  he  was  unable  to  do 
that,  even  to  assist,  that  is  to  do  the 
anointing  first,  and  someone  else  had 
to  take  the  part.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
thing  we  do  not  see  frequently  in  our 
Church  now. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  a  word  not 
especially  on  my  subject.  As  I  walked 
down  the  street  yesterday  to  attend 
our  meeting  in  the  Fourteenth  Ward, 
I  met  so  many  people  whom  I  recog- 
nized as  strangers  in  the  city,  and  I 
knew  that  they  were  here  for  con- 
ference, many  of  them  for  the  pri- 
mary conference.  And  it  struck  me, 
always  does  when  I  see  our  Mutual 
Improvement  and  Primary  workers, 
what  an  intelligent,  beautiful  set  of 
young  people!  And  I  see  the  same 
expression  before  me  today,  a  beauti- 
ful  congregation,  one  that  is  inspir- 
ing to  one  who  gets  up  here  and 
looks  over  them.  And  they  are  im- 
proving, and  I  am  sure  that  we  can 
ail  understand  that,  especially  those 
who  travel  around  in  various  parts  of 
the  country. 

One  thing  especially  that  I  am  in- 
terested in  is  music.  Wherever  I  go 
I  find  that  our  people  in  general, 'the 
whole  people,  take  an  interest  in  mu- 
sic and  are  improving  wonderfully. 
How  many  of  us  ever  heard  years 
ago  singing  like  we  hear  now?  Quar- 
tettes, duets,  and  solos,  and  our  choirs 
singing  wonderful  music,  and  all  of 
the  girls  making  wonderful  advance- 
ment in  this  line. 

Another  thing  I  have  noticed  a 
great  deal  of  improvement  in,  is  cook- 
ing and  household  affairs.  So  many 
of  the  young  girls  are  studying  the 
science  of  cooking  and  it  is  a  great 
improvement.  We  find  meals  are  put 
on  the  table  in  a  different  manner 
from  what  they  were  years  ago,  and 
this  is  very  pleasing  to  me,  and  I  am 
sure  it  is  to  others/ 

We  will  present  this  one  lesson,  Home, 
in  a  way  that  you  will  not  have  to  have 
any  reference  books,  except  the  Journal. 

There  is  one  item  I  wanted  to  speak 
about  that  has  come  to  our  attention, 
in  connection  with  our  Journal;  all  of 
us  arc  interested  in  that,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  you  are.  In  a  ward  in  the 
Pocatello  stake  there  are  fifty-six  fam- 
ilies and  there  are  fifty-eight  Journals 
svibscribed  for. 


(c).      THE  HOME. 

2.    Junior  Course. 

Adella  IV,  Eardlcy. 

In  common  with  the  other  speak- 
ers, I  feel  quite  pleased  to  come  to 
our  conference  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  we  can  say  that  we  will  have  a 
good  time  while  in  our  conference  as- 
sembled, and  I  trust  that  the  Lord 
will  enlighten  your  minds  and  quick- 
en your  understandings,  that  the  things 
presented  to  you  will  be  comprehend- 
ed by  you  exactly  as  we  have  them 
at  the  present  time.  Of  course  we 
do  not  hope  to  get  your  entire  sym- 
pathy with  these  matters  on  this  first 
presentation  to  you  as  we  already 
have  them  for  ourselves,  after  think- 
ing and  meeting  and  talking  and 
studying  about  these  lessons  for  three 
or  four  months  past  as  a  committee 
and  general  board.  We  have  tried, 
my  dear  girls,  to  give  the  subject 
of  the  coming  season's  work  thorough 
consideration,  the  best  consideration 
and  the  best  thought  that  we  could 
get  among  ourselves  and  each  other, 

In  the  general  work,  as  you  will 
see  by  your  June  Journal,  we  start 
with  the  kitchen.  Now,  perhaps  some 
of  the  girls  have  wondered  what  we 
want  to  do  with  the  kitchen  in  the 
junior  class  in  the  Mutual  Improve- 
ment organization.  We  feel  that  the 
minds  of  girls  from  fourteen  to  sev- 
enteen are  quite  susceptible  to  new 
impressions.  In  fact,  many  of  our 
girls'  mothers  do  not  impress  them 
so  strongly  as  a  teacher  in  Mutual 
might  do,  or  as  some  other  girl's 
mother  might  do.  And  we  want  you, 
the  teachers  of  the  junior  classes 
this  year,  to  make  it  a  point  at  every 
one  of  those  meetings  wherever  home 
work  is  taken  up,  to  notify  two  or 
more  mothers  of  these  girls  to  attend 
your  meetings  and  take  part  in  the 
discussion  with  you.  The«  course  we 
are  going  to  give  in  the  Journal  for 
this  class  will  be  merely  outlined. 
We  have  no  books  to  which  to  refer 
you,  but  we  do  have  the  mothers; 
and  we  do  have  some  teachers;  and 
we  do  have  among  us,  in  a  great  many 
of  the  stakes  at  least,  girls  who  have 
studied  domestic  science  under  trained 
teachers. 

Only  yesterday  I  was  talking  with 
Miss  Van  Cott  of  our  city,  who  has 
given  a  great  many  lessons  in  domes- 
tic   science    for    girls,    and    who    has 
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a  lunch  counter  at  the  University  of 
Utah,  and  she  told  me  that  a  pro- 
fessor here  from  one  of  the  eastern 
colleges,  who  had  visited  Cornell, 
Yale,  Columbia,  Boston,  Cambridge, 
and  many  other  universities  and  had 
gone  through  the  domestic  science  de- 
partments, stated  that  the  class  of  the 
University  of  Utah  excelled  any  class 
that  he  had  visited.  Now,  that  speaks 
well  for  Utah  and  for  the  girls  who 
are  taking  that  course  and  who  are 
furnishing  the  lunches  for  the  stu- 
dents and  those  who  may  be  attend- 
ing. 

It  has  been  on  our  minds  for  a 
long  time,  that  many  girls  don't  know 
anything  about  a  dish  cloth.  Now, 
in  the  14th  volume  of  our  Journal, 
(page  288),  there  is  an  article  on  the 
dish-cloth  that  would  be  good  for  you 
to  read.  We  want  the  girls  to  read 
that.  You  might  say  "why  should 
the  dish-cloth  be  hemmed?"  Refer 
to  the  article  and  then  think  for 
yourselves.  We  expect  in  this  les- 
son to  specialize  particularly  on  dish- 
washing, dish-cloths  and  the  care 
of  dish-clothes  and  dish-towels;  to 
see  that  they  are  properly  hemmed, 
properly  taken  care  of,  and  that  they 
are  odorless  and  perfectly  clean  and 
pure.  We  want  to  teach  our  girls 
that.  And  then  we  have  the  care  of 
the  dining  room,  and  the  sewing  par- 
ticularly, and  the  care  of  the  bed  and 
bed  rooms  comes  next.  Girls  should 
be  taught  how  to  take  care  of  their 
bed  rooms.  Many  mothers,  if  they 
will  go  into  the  bed  rooms  of  their 
girls,  will  find  much  laxness  in 
their  care.  Girls  are  not  very  care- 
ful about  keeping  their  things  in  or- 
der. They  have  everything  placed 
around  the  room  promiscuously.  We 
want  to  teach  those  girls  order.  We 
want  to  teach  them  cleanliness  in  the 
care  of  the  bed  room,  as  well  as  in 
the  kitchen  and  dining  room.  We 
want  to  teach  the  girls  right  kind- 
ness and  helpfulness.  Now  we  want 
you  teachers,  you  presidents  and  offi- 
cers, to  study  a  good  lesson  your- 
selves and  give  something  from  your 
personal  experience  on  cleanliness 
and  neatness.  Coming  next  are  obed- 
ience and  self-denial.  And  I  am  sure 
if  you  will  think,  girls,  you  will  find 
that  these  things  all  come  in,  in  the 
forming  of  the  character  of  our  voung 
girls.      And    if    they    take    these    les- 


sons, you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
end  of  the  year  when  some  of  these 
mothers  come  to  the  teachers  and  say 
to  you  "how  thankful  I  am  for  the 
help  you  have  been  to  our  grirls,"  and 
"how  glad  I  am  that  they  have  been 
with  you  this  winter!"  You  don't 
know  how  happy  you  will  be  at  the 
end  of  next  season^s  work  to  have 
many  of  these  mothers  come  to  you 
and  say  "what  a  help  my  daughter  has 
been  to  me;  some  things  she  has 
taught  me  that  I  have  never  known 
before!"  And  it  will  be  so  if  you  will 
only  study  these  things. 

Then  we  have  for  the  March  num- 
ber Courtesy  and  Cheerfulness;  for 
April,  Self-control.  After  a  girl  has 
learned  how  to  control  herself  then 
she  better  understands  how  to  prac- 
tice courtesy  and  cheerfulness  in  the 
home. 

We  expect  you  to  be  mothers  to 
these  girls  that  come  under  your  care. 
When  they  come  to  your  associations 
ask  them  the  question,  why  should 
the  kitchen  be  clean  and  bright,  and 
ask  the  girl  why  she  should  hem  the 
dish-cloth;  and  why  should  the  dish- 
cloth be  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  why 
should  her  dishes  be  perfectly  shin- 
ing, and  clean  when  she  is  through 
with  them.  The  girl  that  can't 
answer  these  questions  satisfactorily, 
is  the  girl  you  will  find  can  be  great- 
ly benefitted,  and  that  is  the  girl's 
mother  that  you  should  invite  to  your 
association. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the 
Junior  work.  One  thing  more  we 
have  to  suggest, — that  where  you  have 
'^ood  light  you  will  have  the  girls 
bring  something  to  sew.  Ask  them  to 
bring  a  dish-cloth  to  hem,  or  a  dish- 
towel,  or  some  other  thing,  according 
to  the  suggestions  in  the  Journal.  If 
you  will  do  that,  teachers,  naming  cer- 
tain nights  for  certain  things,  you  will 
find  the  girls  will  all  be  interested, — that 
every  girl  will  be  interested  in  doing 
that,  particular  sewing  on  that  night. 
Just  try  it.  You  can  select  something 
vourself.  We  suggest  in  the  Journal 
diflferent  articles  that  you  may  suggest 
for  the  girls  to  bring.  If  something 
else  suits  you  better,  suggest  it,  and 
make  changes  and  accommodate  your- 
selves to  the  condition  and  circum- 
stances. 

May  the  Lord  bless  you.    Amen. 
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(d).      LITERATURE. 

1.    General  Outline. 

Edith  R.  Lovesy. 

In  looking  over  the  multitude  of 
books  written  today,  our  young  folks 
arc  bewildered.  They  hardly  know 
where  to  seek,  but  the  books  written 
at  the  present  time  are  written  more 
to  make  money  than  anything  else.  It 
was  Lincoln's  idea  to  read  everything 
that  he  could  get  hold  of.  That  was 
all  right  then,  but  not  now. 

There  has  been  one  criticism  of- 
fered in  regard  to  our  literary  work 
of  the  past  season.  It  has  been  that 
the  lessons  were  too  long,  and  being 
long  and  necessarily  extended  over  two 
meetings,  it  has  been  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  keep  the  interest  up.  The  les- 
sons chosen  for  this  season's  work 
arc  shorter  and  can  easily  be  pre- 
sented in  one  lesson  and  one  meeting. 
The  selections  have  not  been  made  en- 
tirely for  their  high  literary  standard, 
but  because  of  the  good  influence  and 
the  high  morals  and  strong  lessons 
presented. 

I  will  give  you  the  list  that  has  been 
chosen  for  the  seniors  department, 
and  I  will  endeavor  to  give  them  to 
you  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
given  for  the  season's  work.  You 
will  notice  the  list  is  varied,  and  it  is 
all  good,  clean  reading.  That  is,  there 
are  different  styles  of  fiction,  of  es- 
says, poems,  and  prose.  Now,  the 
first  that  will  appear  in  the  senior  de- 
partment will  be  "Unde  William,"  by 
Janctte  Lee.  This  is  an  interesting 
work  of  fiction.  It  has  not  been 
chosen  because  of  its  high  literary 
style,  but  because  of  the  good  char- 
acters and  the  bright  lessons  pre- 
sented. "Walden,"  an  essay  on  Na- 
ture by  Thoreau  will  be  taken  up  in 
the  month  of  October,  when  all  Na- 
ture is  most  beautiful.  Next,  "Plet," 
a  romance  of  the  Wasatch,  by  Lam- 
bourne,  one  of  our  Utah  poets,  will 
be  considered  in  November;  and  De- 
cember "The  Rivals,"  a  comedy  by 
Sheridan,  that  has  been  made  famous 
Jiv  such  actors  as  Joseph  Jefferson, 
Charles  Crane  and  others.  This  study 
w  a  new  diversion  in  our  work,  and 
one  which  we  know  you  will  appreci- 
ate. "The  Other  Wise  Man"  by  Van 
Pyke,  will  be  taken  in  January;  and 
'*  18  a  story  showing  love  of  fellow 
"nan,  and  is  very  interestintr.  We  will 
take  up  an  evening  with  our  Home 


Poets.  The  works  of  Sister  Eliza 
R.  Snow  will  be  considered  under  this 
heading.  She  is  one  of  the  women 
who  stands  foremost  in  Mormonism, 
one  that  girls  should  learn  more 
about.  We  want  our  young  folks  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  our 
home  authors.  We  want  them  to 
realize  that  we  as  a  people  appreciate 
the  noble  efforts  of  our  writers.  The 
March  study  is  "Pride  and  Prejudice," 
by  Jane  Austin, — a  quiet  story  of 
home  life.  And  we  will  conclude  with 
the  beautiful  poem  of  "Rhoecus"  by 
Lowell,  showing  that  God  sends  in 
different  ages  of  the  world,  spirits  for 
that  particular  time.  There  is  also 
connected  with  it  a  beautiful  fairy 
story. 

Now,  as  has  been  said  by  Sister 
Adams,  we  have  also  desired  to  take 
up  a  course  of  literary  work  for  the 
Junior  girls.  The  first  for  them  will 
be  "The  King  of  the  Golden  River," 
by  Ruskin,  a  beautiful  little  fairy 
story.  It  is  a  classic,  a  gem,  one  of  those 
stories  which  is  read  by  both  the  old  and 
the  young,  one  of  those  stories  that  lives 
to  be  read  and  re-read.  Then  "A  Dog  of 
Flanders,"  by  Louise  De  La  Rame.  It  is 
an  interesting  animal  story;  and  "Lad- 
die," by  the  author  of  "Miss  Tootsie's 
Mission,"  a  story  of  pathos  and  of  moth- 
er love.  "The  Birds  Christmas  Carol," 
by  Kate  Douglass  Wiggins  will  be 
taken  in  the  month  of  December.  A 
story  of  the  Odessey  by  Church, 
which  is  a  historical  description  of 
Homer's  work.  "Tne  Widow  O'Cal- 
lighan's  Boys,"  by  Zollinger,  a  story 
of  merit  and  mirth.  "The  Great 
Stone  Face,"  a  Legend  bv  Hawthorne 
will  be  taken  in  March.  Then  in 
April  we  will  conclude  with  an  even- 
ing with  our  home  authors,  consider- 
ing the  same  author  as  will  be  taken 
in  the  senior  department. 

These  books  with  a  few  exceptions  can 
be  secured  at  the  Deseret  News  or  Des- 
eret  Sunday  School  Book  Stores.  If  the 
entire  set  is  purchased  a  discount  of  20 
per  cent  will  be  allowed.  "Plet,"  by  Lam- 
bourne,  will  be  found  at  the  Young 
Woman's  Journal  office.  It  is  sold  there 
that  you  may  be  saved  the  commission 
and  secure  it  at  the  cheapest  possible 
price,  (seventy-five  cents).  It  is  ready 
now.  We  would  advise  the  officers  and 
members  to  secure  these  books  and  read 
them  during  the  summer  months  when 
they  have  leisure,  so  that  when  the  time 
for  the  first  lesson  arrives  they  will  be 
fully  prepared  with  the  lesson  at  hand; 
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that  you  will  not  feel  that  it  is  a  bur- 
den upon  you.  And  during  your  time  of 
reading,  girls,  do  so  with  a  pencil 
in  your  hand,  that  you  may  make 
notes  of  some  things  that  you  are 
reading.  I  think  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
underscore  books  of  study,  that  is, 
if  they  are  your  own  books;  never 
underscore  books  that  are  borrowed, 
because  the  owners  don't  appreciate 
It.  and  what  you  may  think  is  a  good 
point  may  not  prove  so  to  them.  And 
I  might  say  that  there  is  a  sugges- 
tion that  we  would  like  to  offer  in  re- 
gard to  the  books,  and  that  is,  we 
would  like  the  girls  to  take  special 
note  of  the  list  that  has  been  given 
to  you,  and  at  different  times  during 
vour  season's  work  through  the  sum- 
mer or  through  the  winter  when  you 
have  occasion  to  remember  someone 
who  is  dear  to  you  with  a  token  of 
love,  present  them  with  one  of  the 
books  suggested  in  this  course.  Now, 
these  lists  are  printed  in  the  June 
Journal,  and  I  will  state  for  the  in- 
formation of  those  who  desire  to  ob- 
tain the  books  while  here,  and  if  you 
have  not  the  Journal,  you  can  obtain 
the  list  at  the  Journal  office. 

Sisters,  we  don't  want  you  to  make 
the  work  in  the  literary  line  too  hard 
for  the  girls.  We  don't  want  you 
to  feel  that  it  is  a  burden  upon  you, 
but  if  you  can  take  up  just  a  part 
of  each  book  and  have  it  given  so  well 
that  you  will  have  each  girl  desire 
to  obtain  that  book  for  herself,  then 
you  have  accomplished  all  that  is  de- 
sired of  you. 

We  hope  that  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  may  be  with  you  in  your  work, 
that  you  may  feel  encouraged;  that 
vou  may  reap  more  and  more  bene- 
fit this  coming  season  than  you  have 
ever  done  in  the  world.  I  ask  that 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  may  be  with 
you.  I  ask  it  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
Amen. 

Singing,  "Now  Let  us  Rejoice  in  the 
Day  of  Salvation,"  congregation. 

Benediction  was  pronounced  by  Presi- 
dent Amelia  IT.  Allred  of  Tayor  stake. 

Saturday,  2  p.  m. 

Meeting  presided  over  by  Presi- 
dent  Martha   H.  Tingey. 

Singing  by  the  congregation  "Praise 
to  the  Man  who  Communed  with 
Tehovah."  Prayer  by  Sister  Mary  A. 
Freeze. 

Solo  "In  Heaven's  Own  Day" — 
Priscilla  Livingston  Evans. 


(d).      UTERATURE. 

2.    Hints  on  Presenting  a  Lesson  to* 
Seniors. 

Ethel  Rich  Carlquist,  of  Pioneer  Stake. 

The  first  requisite  in  presenting  the 
lessons  satisfactorily  is  to  have  cpm- 
petent  class  leaders,  to  select  that  one 
who  has  a  desire  to  become  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  some  of  our  best 
books.  We  have  now  been  studying 
literature  in  our  associations  long 
enough  that  the  presidents  may  see 
which  girl  has  these  qualifications, 
and  she  should  be  the  one  appointed 
as  the  literary  class  leader.  She 
should  be  chosen  as  early  in  the  sea- 
son as  possible,  if  not  already  chosen, 
so  she  may  have  an  opportunity  dur- 
ing the  summer  to  read  the  books  and 
to  be  ready  for  the  opening  of  the 
season's  work.  If  the  girls-  are  not 
able  to  read  all  the  books,  the  class 
leader  should  ask  certain  girls  to  read 
some  of  them  and  other  girls  to  read 
others  during  the  summer,  so  that 
they  will  be  prepared  for  the  winter's 
work.  This  reading  may  be  done  dur- 
ing our  leisure  moments  at  home; 
or  if  we  take  trips  in  the  canyon,  it 
might  be  well  to  take  one  or  two  of 
these  books  along,  instead  of  maga- 
zines and  reading  of  that  kind.  If 
we  hold  meetings  during  the  summer 
at  home,  socials  and  other  meetings 
in  our  wards,  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
to  introduce  one  of  these  books  as  a 
topic  of  conversation  for  at  least  part 
of  the  evening.  One  of  the  girls  per- 
haps could  read  selections  from  it  and 
in  this  way  work  up  interest  among 
the  girls.  It  is  necessary  that  every 
girl  should  have  the  use  of  as  many 
of  these  books  as  possible.  If  she 
is  unable  to  obtain  them  all  for  her- 
self, and  if  the  association  library  does 
not  have  them,  it  would  not  be  in- 
practicable  for  two  or  three  of  the 
girls  to  club  together  and  get  this 
entire  set  of  books  ,say  each  one  buy  a 
few  of  the  books,  and  then  exchange 
them  with  another,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  time  part  of  the  books  belong 
to  each  of  the  girls.  Any  number  that 
thev  might  choose  could  get  together 
and  get  the  books;  but  they  must 
have  the  use  of  the  books  or  they  can- 
not gain  much  from  the  lessons. 

Upon  taking  up  her  winter's  work, 
teacher  should  study  her  class.  She 
should    become     thoroughly    familiar 
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with  the  material  of  which  her  class 
is  composed.  It  will  no  doubt  be 
composed  chiefly  of  the  following 
types  of  members:  Girls  who  have 
fi>rmerly  been  members  of  the  junior 
class  and  have  now  attained  the  senior 
class  age;  girls  who  work  during  the 
day  in  offices  or  in  stores;  young 
women  who  have  recently  come  from 
foreign  lands,  who  join  the  associ- 
ations and  are  anxious  to  learn  what 
they  can  of  our  ways;  young  mothers, 
who  when  possible  find  the  time  to  at- 
tend our  associations,  and  the  older 
woman  who  comes  with  her  daughter 
or  because  she  naturally  loves  to 
come  to  Mutual.  In  every  case,  or 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  will  be 
found  that  these  members  of  the 
senior  class  do  not  usually  read,  much 
less  do  they  study,  the  class  of  books 
that  are  laid  out  for  our  winter's  work. 
They  are  busy  most  of  the  time;  and 
it  will  be  found  that  most  of  their 
reading  is  of  the  light,  recreative  type 
and  not  along  the  lines  suggested  in 
these  lessons,  and  it  will  therefore 
be  necessary  to  arouse  the  interest  of 
each  in  the  books  that  are  being  stud- 
ied. We  must  make  them  know  or 
give  them  some  idea  of  why  we  ought 
to  study  any  literature..  The  Americans 
have  been  often  criticised  for  the  style 
of  literature  they  read  mostly.  Only  the 
other  day  I  read  the  following  para- 
graph in  one  of  the  current  magazines: 

"Discussing  creative  ingenuity  in 
the  United  States,  the  soundest  of  our 
critics,  James  Bryce,  in  a  fascinating 
chapter  speaks  with  moderation  and 
fine  enthusiasm  of  the  reading  which 
gives  keenness  to  the  eye  and  strength  to 
the  wings  of  the  mind ;  and  this  is  the 
reading  not  of  daily  newspapers  or  of 
national  weeklies,  but  of  Bacon,  Milton, 
Burke,  or  Gibbon.  What  time  you  spend 
in  pursuing  scandal,  meaningless  politics, 
news  of  racing,  or  gossip  of  society, 
would  be  more  than  enough  to  make 
you  in  the  amplest  sense  an  educated 
person.  It  is  not  the  number  of  vol- 
umes, but  how  we  read  and  what." 

Now,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  set  rules  for  a  guide,  because 
what  might  be  successful  in  one  as- 
sociation might  not  be  successful  in 
another.  A  teacher  should  use  her  in- 
genuity in  bringing  out  the  best  meth- 
od for  her  own  association,  her  own 
class  and  the  books  that  she  is  try- 
ing to  present.  But  there  may  be  a 
few  general  rules  laid  down  for  our 
guidance    in    presenting    literary    les- 


sons. We  must  remember  that  the 
greatest  good  comes  from  the  great- 
est number  taking  part.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  bring  out  the  main,  es- 
sential points  in  the  biography  of  the 
author  whose  works  we  are  studying. 
We  should  know  about  the  time  he 
wrote  and  where  he  ranks  among  his 
fellow-writers.  Going  into  minute  de- 
tails as  to  the  dates  various  books 
were  written,  the  time  certain  im- 
portant events  happened,  etc.,  tends 
to  draw  the  attention  from  the  main 
thing  and  make  otherwise  interesting 
lessons  dull  and  unattractive.  Peo- 
ple do  not  remember  those  things  any 
way,  and  so  why  should  we  spend 
that  time  when  we  have  only  a  little 
time  to  spend  on  one  book?  We 
should  know  what  influenced  his  writ- 
ings if  possible.  For  instance,  in  giv- 
ing the  lives  of  one  of  our  Amer- 
ican poets,  we  know  that  a  good  many 
of  our  brilliant  American  poets  were 
born  somewhere  near  the  same  time, 
and  that  they  wrote  their  poetry 
during  the  same  period.  These  men 
were  friends,  had  their  associations  to- 
gether. This  influenced  their  writ- 
ings a  great  deal.  They  had  a  club 
which  they  called  the  Saturday  Ev- 
ening Club,  and  all  of  our  noted  poets, 
or  a  great  many  of  them,  belonged 
to  that  club,  and  very  frequently 
they  were  called  upon  to  write,  to 
talk,  and  so  on,  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  others.  This  was  a  stimulus 
for  them  to  write  something  that 
would  interest  the  others.  After  fix- 
ing the  important  things  in  our  minds, 
then  we  can  spend  the  rest  of  the 
time  upon  the  story  proper. 

Before  taking  up  the  story,  we 
should  give  a  description  of  the  char- 
acters, so  that  in  telling  the  story, 
or  in  talking  about  the  various  char- 
acters, girls  will  know  how  to  place 
them. 

For  instance,  if  we  take  up  the 
story  of  Evangeline.  We  first  want 
to  know  where  the  scene  opens.  The 
village  of  Grand  Pre  is  the  opening 
scene  of  the  poem.  It  is  a  quiet  Can- 
adian village  where  the  people  dwell 
together  in  friendliness  and  harmony. 
Benedict  Bellefontaine,  the  wealthiest 
farmer  of  Grand  Pre,  is  the  father  of 
Evangeline,  the  heroine  of  the  story, 
who  dwells  with  her  father  and  (U- 
rects  his  household.  Evangeline  is 
the  pride  of  the  village.  Gabriel  La- 
ieunesse,  the  lover  of  Evangeline,  and 
Basil   Lajeunesse,  his   father,  who   is 
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the  blacksmith,  "a  mighty  man  in  the 
village;"  Rene  Leblanc,  the  notary 
who  draws  up  the  marriage  contract 
to  be  entered  into  between  Evangeline 
and  Gabriel;  Father  Felician,  priest 
and  school  teacher  in  the  village; 
Michael,,  the  fiddler;  Canadian  farm- 
ers, officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Brit- 
ish  command. 

Now,  after  the  outline  of  the  char- 
acters, you  will  briefly  give  the  gen- 
eral outline  of  the  story;  then  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  you  can  employ 
in  reading  beautiful  selections  from 
the  story  and  in  discussing  it. 

We  should  study  the  poems  or 
books  that  we  are  taking  up  as  much 
from  a  literary  standpoint  as  for  the 
point  of  the  story  itself.  It  isn't 
wise  to  spend  the  whole  time  in  al- 
lowing one  of  the  members  of  the  as- 
sociation in  her  own  words  to  tell  the 
story.  The  author  can  give  the  story 
much  better  than  we  can  repeat  it, 
and  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  story 
is  lost  unless  we  take  his  own  words 
for  it.  We  might  be  reminded  of 
the  beauty  of  a  tree.  What  is  it  that 
makes  the  tree  beautiful  ?  It  is  the  leaves 
and  foliage.  If  the  tree  is  stripped  of  its 
leaves  and  foliage  it  is  unattractive,  and 
it  is  the  same  with  the  story;  if  it  is 
stripped  of  the  beautiful  language  with 
which  the  author  clothes  it  and  his  own 
beautiful  ideas,  much  is  lost  that  we 
might  otherwise  gain  from  it.  The  class 
should  be  made  as  informal  as  possi- 
ble. Encourage  free  discussion  and 
the  asking  of  questions.  We  often 
find  in  our  associations  that  the  girls 
feel  as  if  they  shouldn't  ask  questions, 
but  the  one  who  is  t^iving  the  lessons 
is  delighted  when  some  of  the  girls 
will  take  enough  interest  to  ask  ques- 
tions. 

The  Guide  is  to  be  used  only  as  a 
gfuide,  and  the  class  leaders  need  not 
think  that  it  is  laid  down  for  them  to 
follow  exactly,  word  for  word.  It  is 
merely  intended  as  a  guide  to  help 
them  in  their  literary  work.  Class 
leaders  should  give  definite  instruc- 
tion to  the  one  she  asks  to  take 
part  upon  the  program.  If  she 
asks  her  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  auth- 
or's life,  she  should  know  whether  it 
will  take  ten  minutes  or -twenty;  and 
if  it  should  take  10  or  15  minutes,  she 
should  not  ask  her  to  give  it  in  five, 
but  allow  plenty  of  time  to  do  it. 
Then  the  person  giving  it  should  en- 
deavor to  speak  within  her  time,  so 
that  the  other  parts  of  the  program 


may  be  given,  and  the  lessons  round- 
ed out. 

President  Tingey. 

Some  of  the  stakes  have  stake 
literary  class  leaders,  and  they  are 
glad  to  help  the  ward  class  leaders 
with  suggestions, — not  merely  to 
come  at  one  time  and  give  a  lesson 
in  the  ward,  but  to  help  them  with 
suggestions  as  to  how. they  think  the 
lesson  should  be  given,  but  after  that 
it  rests  with  the  local  leaders  to  make 
their  lessons  a  success  or  not.  Girls 
attending  the  University  spend  hours 
looking  up  a  subject  for  ah  essay  or  a 
composition.  The  lessons  in  the  asso- 
ciation should  be  the  same  way,  and 
the  knowledge  they  will  gain  thereby 
will  not  only  help,  but  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  them. 


(d). 
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3.  Hints  on  Presenting  a  Lesson  to 
Juniors. 

Nellie  SchoHeld,  of  Utah  Stake, 

The  subject  has  been  treated  so 
thoroughly  that  there  is  little  left  for 
me  to  do  other  than  to  emphasize  the 
good  points  made,  as  they  apply  to 
the  juniors  as  well  as  to  the  seniors. 

The  aim  of  the  literary  work  is 
two-fold:  first,  to  cultivate  good  taste 
and  second,  to  broaden  human  sym- 
pathy. By  the  cultivation  of  good 
taste,  let  us  understand,  the  devel- 
opment of  a  love  for  the  good,  the 
pure,  and  the  beautiful  not  only  in 
literature,  but  in  life.  Let  sympathy 
here  mean  that  broad  fellow-feeling 
which  shows  itself  in  benevolence, 
charity,  mercy,  gratitude,  tenderness, 
and  love. 

Tust  how  to  reach  these  aims,  is  the 
problem.  The  first  difficulty  that  con- 
fronts the  Mutual  Improvement  work- 
ers is  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
subject  and  the  consequent  lack  of 
interest.  I  believe  we  can  not  reach 
our  truest  measure  of  success  until 
each  girl  provides  herself  with  a  copy 
of  the  book  being  studied.  Not  only 
should  the  girls  have  the  book  but 
they  should  bring  it  to  class,  that  the 
teacher  may  refer  to  page  and  line  for 
questions  and  illustrations.  Before 
the  time  that  the  lesson  is  to  be  pre- 
sented, each  girl  should  have  read 
the  book  through,  not  with  special 
attention  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  or 
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beauty  of  figure,  but  with  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
story  as  a  whole.  With "  this  as  a 
foundation,  the  teacher  can  help  the 
girls  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  the 
selection;  without  this  the  time  of  the 
class  is  consumed  by  giving  them  a 
knowledge  of  the  details  instead  of 
training  them  to  see  their  value  and 
beauty.  This,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the 
essential  elements  of  success. 

On  the  teacher  devolves  the  task  of 
creating  a  desire  among  the  girls  to 
possess  and  read  the  books.  Merely 
asking  them  to  do  it,  is  not  sufficient 
— the  teacher  must  inspire  them  to 
do  it  How  to  insnire  them  is  a  ques- 
tion hard  to  answer,  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  teacher's  sincere  appreciation 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  work  has 
much  to  do  with  it.  Since  knowing 
of  this  task  before  me,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  ascertain  why  some  like 
to  read,  while  others  do  not.  Not 
counting  those  who  were  natr rally 
endowed  with  the  liking,  I  asked  82 
young  people  who  had  acquired  it. 
Out  of  the  eighty-two,  twenty-one 
could  not  account  definitely  for  their 
awakened  interest  and  growth,  while 
sixty-one  replied  that  it  was  due  to 
the  influences  of  others  who  were  al- 
ready interested  and  enthusiastic.  This 
would  lead  to  a  belief  in  the  fact  that 
if  the  teacher  feels  deeply,  the  class 
cannot^  help  but  catch  the  fire  of  her 
enthusiasm.  In  literature,  just  as  truly 
as  in  religion,  "the  letter  killeth,  the 
spirit  giveth  life."  The  ability,  then, 
to  feel  the  spirit  of  literature,  and  to 
impart  it  to  others  is  part  of  the  nec- 
essary preoaration  for  the  teacher. 

Another  difficulty  to  be  overcome  is 
the  lack  of  time  in  which  to  make 
intensive  study  of  the  book.  With 
one  or  perhaps  two  lessons  we  must 
cover  the  whole  ground.  This  fact 
again  emphasizes  the  necessity  of 
having  read  the  book  beforehand, 
and  of  having  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject-matter.  The  teacher  should 
not  be  expected  to  tell  or  review 
the  story  before  the  class.  Her  at- 
tention should  be  turned  to  the  mer- 
its or  values  that  will  best  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  our  study.  These 
I  believe  are  five  in  number: 

First — The  relation  of  part  to 
whole. 

Second — ^The  study  of  character. 

Third — ^The  purpose  and  underlying 
truths. 

Fourth — The  means   by  which   this 


purpose  is  accomplished  and  these 
truths  shown. 

Fifth — The  beauty  of  form,  thought, 
and   expression. 

As  literature  is  one  of  the  fine  arts, 
no  part  of  the  book  under  considera- 
tion, however  beautiful  in  itself,  can  be 
considered  artistic  unless  it  contrib- 
utes to  the  effect  of  the  whole.  To 
see  this  relation  of  part  to  whole, 
makes  the  whole  more  beautiful.  It 
gives  us  power  of  interpretation  and 
appreciation.  It  gives  us  joy  to  know 
why  the  story  is  beautiful  or  inspiring. 
In  class  it  is  well  to  name  the  inci- 
dents and  have  the  girls  relate  them. 
Then  one  might  ask,  "Why  was  that 
incident  included?"  For  there  are  thou- 
sands of  things  in  life,  too  common- 
place to  write  about;  and  the  author's 
skill  is  shown  in  his  selection  of  de- 
tails. Why  should  he  tell  of  this  in- 
cident at  all?  Does  it  further  the 
plot?  Does  it  help  to  explain  char- 
acter? Does  it  help  our  understand- 
ing of  the  life  and  conditions  with 
which  the  story  deals?  For  instance, 
in  the  "Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  what  is 
the  purpose  of  the  wine-cask  incident? 
Surely  it  contributes  to  the  eflFect  of 
the^whole  by  showing  the  poverty  and 
frenzy  of  the  peasants  of  France,  and 
in  a  skilful  way  foreshadows  their  part 
in  the  coming  Revolution.  The  de- 
scription of  Tellson's  bank,  in  the  same 
book,  Dickens  uses  to  explain  Mr. 
Lorry's  character.  Eliot  brings  Totty 
into  her  story,  "Adam  Bede,"  to  oor- 
tray  more  fully  the  important  charac- 
ters and  to  add  to  the  naturalness  of 
her  story.  In  "Silas  Marner,"  she  in- 
troduces a  company  of  laborers  at  the 
village  inn,  and  makes  each  man  talk 
of  his  work  and  thoughts,  in  order 
that  we  may  understand  the  life,  and 
ideals  of  the  village.  So  we  might  mul- 
tiply examples. 

In  our  class  work,  if  we  discuss  the 
value  of  incident,  description  or  minor 
character  the  girls  will  soon  learn  to 
look  for  such  things  themselves.  In 
that  way,  they  will  be  gaining  oower 
to  understand  and  appreciate,  and  thus 
we  shall  tend  towards  one  of  our 
aims, — the  cultivation  of  good  taste. 

In  considering  character,  it  should 
be  our  aim  to  show  that  those  in  the 
books  we  study,  are  not  exceptional 
but  typical;  not  such  as  we  meet  once 
in  a  life  time,  but  such  as  we  meet  ev- 
ery day;  not  people  who  are  peculiar 
to  some  far  off  section  of  country  but 
people  who  might  and  do  live  in  our 
midst.     We    should   show   that   their 
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thoughts  and  feelings  belonsr  not  alone 
to  them  but  to  the  whole  human  fam- 
ily; that  their  actions  in  the  light  of 
their  knowledge  and  environment,  are 
just  such  as  we  should  expect  from 
similar  characters  today.  If  led  by  skil- 
ful questions,  the  girls  will  tell  you 
their  conceptions  of  the  characters. 
Then  to  enforce  these  thoughts,  it  is 
profitable  to  ask  them  to  think  of 
similar  characters  in  life.  Did  you  ever 
know  anyone  like  Mr.  Gathergold  or 
like  Stony  Phiz  in  "The  Great  Stone 
Face?"  Can  you  relate  an  incident  to 
prove  this  similarity?  This,  of  course, 
should  be  done  in  a  careful  and  imper- 
sonal way.  Sometimes,  I  believe,  it  is 
a  good  thing  to  turn  the  search-light 
on  the  girls  themselves.  Suggest: 
Look  into  your  own  character  and  see 
in  what  way  you  resemble  this  per- 
son, or  in  your  dealings  with  one  an- 
other are  you  as  just  or  as  unjust  as 
characters  in  Hawthorne's  "Scarlet 
Letter?"  If  there  were  a  Hetty  Sorrel 
in  your  neighborhood,  how  would  you 
treat  her?  What  would  be  the  right 
way?  Such  direct  questions,  answered 
by  each  girl  to  herself.if  to  no  one  else, 
waken  new  trains  of  thought.  "I  never 
thought  of  people  in  that  way,"  they 
soon  say,  gratefully.  "I  didn't  think 
life  could  be  a  real  story-book." 

Authors  may  have  various  purposes 
in  writing  their  books,  and  these  the 
teacher  might  name  to  the  girls,  let- 
tinn^  them  select  the  one  most  fitting. 
Is  the  author's  purpose  artistic,  is  it 
to  set  forth  a  historical  picture;  to 
teach  moral  truth,  or  simply  to  enter- 
tain. In  nearly  all  the  books  we  study, 
we  shall  find  moral  truth,  and  this  I 
have  found  is  always  delightful  to 
young  people.  For  example,  in  the 
"Great  Stone  Face,"  the  underlying 
truth  is  that  we  grow  to  be  like  the 
things  we  love  and  think  about.  How 
does  Hawthorne  show  this?  Chiefly 
bv  description  and  incident.  "A  car- 
riage drawn  by  four  horses  dashed 
round  the  turn  of  the  road.  Within 
it  appeared  the  face  of  a  little  old 
man,  with  a  skin  as  yellow  as  if  his 
own  Midas-hand  had  transmuted  it. 
He  had  a  low  forehead,  small,  sharp 
eyes,  and  very  thin  lips,  which  he  made 
still  thinner  by  pressing  them  together 
forcibly — a  yellow  claw  poked  itself 
out  of  the  window  and  dropped  some 
copper  coins  upon  the  ground,  *  *  * 
so  that,  though  the  great  man's  name 
was  Gatherp^old,  he  nxight  have  been 
nicknamed  Scattercopper."  Does  that 
not  show  what  Gathergold  loved  and 


thought  about?  The  other  characters 
illustrate  the  same  truth.  Most  of  all, 
Ernest,  who  loved  the  Great  Stone 
Face  for  its  gentle  wisdom,  its  deep 
broad  sympathy,  grew  to  be  like  it  and 
embodied  those  qualities  in  his  life. 
Thus  Hawthorne  shows  us  that  neither 
wealth,  power,  position,  nor  even  intel- 
lifirence  can  be  sufficient  to  attain  the 
highest  good.  There  must  be  beautiful 
thought  and  action  in  accordance  with 
the  thought.  Numerous  other  lessons 
there  are  in  this  story,  more  easily  dis- 
covered than  this.  In  each  book,  the 
girls  will  find  gems  of  truth,  if  their 
attention  is  directed  to  the  finding. 

In  teaching  them  to  discover  the 
beauty  of  thought  and  form,  much  can 
be  accomplished  by  reading  in  class 
the  best  passages  and  calling  attention 
to  the  elements  of  beauty.  For  jun- 
iors, most  of  this  must  necessarily  be 
done  by  class  leaders  until  the  girls 
have  enough  power  to  do  it  for  them- 
selves. The  passages  must  be  well 
read  and  the  interpretation  given  with 
sincere  appreciation.  This  point  is  de- 
serving of  special  emphasis. 

In  conclusion,  our  aim  is  to  cultivate 
good  taste,  and  to  increase  our  power 
of  service  to  ourselves  and  to  our  fel- 
low-men. Our  plan  should  be  to  use 
our  limited  time  to  best  advantage  by 
doing  for  the  girls  what  they  cannot 
do  for  themselves — by  training  them 
to  see  the  value  of  little  things  in  re- 
lation to  the  great  whole,  by  helning 
them  to  understand  character  with  its 
growth  and  possibilities,  by  teaching 
them  moral  truths  through  showing 
them  the  relation  of  literature  to  life. 

President  Tingey — This  completes 
our  regular  program  outlined  for  these 
meetings.  If  any  of  the  officers  would 
like  to  ask  questions  on  any  of  the 
topics  presented  we  would  be  pleased 
to  have  them  do  so. 

Counselor  Fox — I  would  like  to  ask 
a  question  for  the  benefit  of  all.  To- 
day we  were  told  to  do  our  very  best 
to  get  competent  class  teachers.  Now 
I  want  to  know  if  that  means  that 
they  are  to  be  selected  because  of 
their  education? 

President  Tingey — I  would  like  Sis- 
ter Connelly  to  answer  that  question. 

Sister  Mary  E.  Connelly— The  first 
great  qualification  for  teachers  in  the 
Mutual  Improvement  work,  I  believe, 
is  to  have  the  right  spirit  and  to  live 
the  rip^ht  kind  of  a  life;  but  there  are 
many  people  who  have  that  good  spir- 
it and  who  live  good  lives  who  are  not 
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teachers.  The  teacher  requires  the 
ability  to  draw  out  of  others,  not  sim- 
ply to  pour  in.  She  must  be  able  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  work  and 
understand  her  class.  She  must  be 
broad  minded,  and  I  should  say  that 
anv  person  who  has  the  spirit  of  the 
calling  and  the  highest  possible  edu- 
cation is  better  fitted  than  she  would 
be  without  that  education.  Our  young 
people  are  getting  better  educated  con- 
tinually, and  I  think  the  more  we  know, 
the  better  we  are  fitted  for  any  position 
in  life ;  it  doesn't  matter  whether  it  is  in 
the  home,  the  school  room,  the  Mutual, 
or  where  it  may  be.  But  simply  because  a 
girl  is  a  college  graduate  does  not  imply 
that  she  surely  would  make  a  successful 
class  teacher  in  Mutual.  She  might  not 
have  the  Mutual  spirit  at  heart,  and  I 
think  that  it  would  be  deplorable  to 
have  peoole  working  in  the  Mutual 
who  have  not  that  spirit.  But  I  do 
think  that  we  want  our  young  people 
to  realize  the  value  of  education;  it  is 
not  only  for  their  own  advantage,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  the!  community  in 
which  they  live. 

.  Sister  Emma  Goddard — I  would 
Kke  to  ask,  for  the  benefit  of  others,  is 
ther*»  any  objection  to  our  using  those 
not  Df  our  faith  to  give  literary  les- 
sons? 

President  Tingey — We  understand 
that  there  are  certain  wards  who  have 
had  the  assistance  of  those  not  of  our 
'aith  to  handle  their  literary  work.  If 
there  are  any  present  of  that  kind,  we 
would  like  to  hear  their  opinion.  Sis- 
ter Goddard  says  she  understood  a 
part  of  the  wards  of  the  Bear  Lake 
Associations  were  taking  that  course, 
is  there  anybody  here  that  could  tell 
us  in  regard  to  that? 

President  Elizabeth  Winter  of  Bear 
Lake—I  think  that  the  president 
should  use  her  own  judgment.  She 
should  know  the  character  of  the  per- 
son. I  think  there  are  some  people 
not  of  our  faith  who  could  teach  to 
our  mutual  benefit.  While  in  some 
cases  I  think  it  would  not  be  wise,  in 
the  case  of  our  class  leader,  I  think 
she  has  done  very  well.  Although  she 
wasn't  a  member,  she  was  called  on, 
off  and  on.  She  was  not  a  regular  class 
leader,  but  I  think  there  should  be  no 
objections  to  her,  because  she  is  per- 
fectly in  sympathy  with  our  work. 
That  is  my  judgment  on  it. 

President  Tingey — In  answer  to  this 
question,  my  own  personal  feelings  are 
these:    We  want  the  spirit  of  the  gos- 


pel to  grow  in  all  of  our  work. We  want 
all  of  our  work  viewed  from  a  gospel 
standpoint,  but  I  do  not  bar  mem 
bers  who  are  not  of  our  faith  attending 
our  Mutual  and  even  becoming  mem- 
bers of  our  Mutuals.  Neither  would 
I  refuse  the  help  of  one  who  is  edu- 
cated in  literary  lines  to  assist  us  in 
our  literary  work.  But  I  question  the 
advisability  of  putting  such  a  one  who 
has  not  the  snirit  and  understanding 
of  the  gospel  in  as  a  class  leader.  We 
may  have  their  help  and  they  might 
give  us  many  suggestions,  but  I  would 
not  have  them  regularly  installed  as 
class  leaders.  Are  there  any  other 
questions? 

Another  Lady  in  the  Audience — We 
have  had  that  experience  in  our  ward, 
and  it  was  a  benefit  to  the  girls  that 
belonged  to  the  literary  class.  She 
was  not  the  regular  class  leader.  She 
was  a  good  example,  a  religious  exam- 
ple; she  was  very  much  interested  in 
the  religious  part  of  the  work  as  well 
as  the  literary  work.  We  enlisted  her 
services  because  she  was  better  pre- 
pared to  do  her  work  than  anyone  else 
in  the  ward. 

Counselor  Maud  May  Babcock  of 
Ensign  Stake — May  I  say  a  few  words 
on  that? 

President  Tingey — Yes. 

Sister  Babcock — I  am  so  thankful 
for  what  Sister  Tingey  has  said  about 
the  spirit  of  this  work.  I  am  a  school 
teacher  mvself,  and  as  a  teacher  I 
come  in  contact  with  a  large  number 
of  the  teachers,  and  I  also  come  in 
contact  with  the  teachers  in  the  Mu- 
tual Improvement.  And  I  notice  in 
this  literary  work  we  are  getting  so 
we  are  taking  more  and  more  of  the 
teachers  from  the  public  schools.  And 
I  want  to  say  here  that  I  do  hope  that 
this  spirit  which  Sister  Tingey  has 
spoken  about  shall  actuate  these  teach- 
ers, because  from  my  standpoint  as  a 
Mutual  Improvement  worker,  I  think 
the  spirit  of  Mutual  Improvement 
work  is  very  different  from  the  spirit 
of  school  work,  the  every  day  school 
work,  I  think  that  a  good  teacher  in 
school  may  not  make  a  good  teacher  at 
all  in  Mutual  Improvement  work,  be- 
cause she  sometimes  lacks  the  very 
spirit  which  Sister  Tingey  has  said, 
the  spirit  of  the  eospel.  I  would  like 
to  state  here  that  I  think  that  the.-e 
isn't  any  lesson  that  we  ever  had  in 
Mutual  Improvement  work — it  makes 
no  difference  what  kind  of  a  lesson  it 
is,  that  cannot  be  forceful  and  become 
a  testimony  of  the  gospel.    We  should 
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work  for  the  testimony  meetings,  that 
they  may  be  full  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord,  and  they  would  be  if  we  would 
only  bear  home  the  instructions  in  re- 
gard to  testimony  meetings.  Now,  in 
our  own  stake  last  year  (I  am  not 
speaking  of  other  stakes)  I  felt  that 
our  Gospel  lessons  were  in  many  cases 
remarkably  well  given  from  the  stand-  • 
point  of  teaching  and  pedagogy,  but 
from  the  standpoint  of  really  being  a 
testimony  of  the  gospel  they  were  ab- 
solutely a  failure. 

I  feel  that  the  great  spirit  of  liter- 
ature is  the  spirit  of  God — that  God 
has  moved  these  people  to  write  and 
speak  as  they  have  done,  and  that  we 
should  bring  that  home  to  us,  that  it 
should  be  a  testimony;  that  is  one  of 
the  ways  of  getting  testimonies.  And 
the  very  thing  that  Sister  Tingey  was 
talking  about  is  the  Spirit  of  God 
which  should  actuate  us.  Now,  this 
morning  it  was  said  that  we  peihaps 
were  criticised  by  having  too  many 
gospel  lessons.  Perhaps  I  said  some- 
thing in  one  of  our  conventions  that  I 
want  to  explain  here.  I  said  that  junior 
girls  were  perhaps  not  able  to  have  the 
lesson  put  in  the  same  way,  and  I  re- 
ally have  felt  that  that  is  true  about 
our  junior  girls,  that  some  things  we 
can  see  through  and  get  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel  out  of,  are  to  them  abso- 
lute nonsense.  But  I  do  think  that  if 
a  teacher  has  the  right  spirit  she  can 
make  things  plain  to  them.  And  by 
all  means  I  feel  that  the  thing  to  be 
emphasized  here  is  the  importance  of 
the  teacher,  and  not  the  importance 
of  the  knowledge  that  she  has,  but  the 
importance  of  the  Spirit  of  God  that 
she  possesses,  and  the  imnortance  of 
seeing  the  Spirit  of  God  in  everything 
that  comes  up.  Now,  I  believe  in 
taking  up  all  lessons  in  this  way  so  we 
can  get  a  testimony  of  God. 

President  Tingey — We  appreciate 
Sister  Babcock's  talk,  because  she  is  a 
member  of  the  Mutual  Improvement, 
a  worker,  and  a  teacher,  and  we  can 
take  home  what  she  has  said,  for  it  is 
true. 

The  coneretration,  led  by  Organist 
Mattie  Read  Evans,  joined  in  sing- 
ing, "Do  what  is  right." 

Sister  Eardley — One  of  the  girls 
came  to  me  this  morning  and  said  she 
did  not  like  to  wash  dishes;  what 
would  make  her  like  to  wash  dishes? 
I  told  her  to  have  a  dish  cloth,  not 
a  dish  rag.  You  know  some  of  the 
girls  don't  like  to  wash  dishes  because 
they  have  dish   rags  in   their  homes. 


Now,  don't  you  ever  have  a  rag  in  your 
house  to  wash  dishes  with.  I  told  her 
if  she  would  have  a  neatly  hemmed 
clean  dish  cloth  that  she  could  wash 
and  rinse  and  hang  out  to  dry,  one 
that  would  look  artistic,  she  would 
like  to  wash  dishes  better  than  she 
has  done. 

President  Tingey  urged  the  sisters 
to  continue  to  ask  questions. 

A  Sister  in  the  Audience — SistM* 
Tingey,  is  it  advisable  to  have  stake 
class  leaders  on  the  stake  board?  That 
is.  have  them  as  general  superintend- 
ents to  go  around  among  the  different 
associations  and  assist  the  class  lead- 
ers is  the  different  wards? 

President  Tingey  called  on  Presi- 
dent Sazie  Heath  of  Pioneer  stake  to 
answer  the  question. 

President  Heath — ^We  have  had  class 
leaders  in  our  stake  board  for  five 
years.  We  have  our  theological  com- 
mittee, our  literary  committee  and  our 
committee  on  ethics;  and  each  month 
at  our  officers*  meeting  we  have  one 
or  a  number  of  these  departments  rep- 
resented. We  are  very  anxious  when 
we  can  have  enough  room  to  have 
them  all  at  each  meeting.  This  winter 
we  have  generally  found  in  literary 
work  a  great  deal  of  comfort  in  having 
these  different  committees  on  the 
Board.  It  takes  much  responsibility 
off  of  our  shoulders,  for  when  the  offi- 
cers come  for  help  we  have  someone 
on  whom  we  can  depend  to  qrive  the 
rieht  kind  of  information.  Our  Board 
has  been  very  busy  all  winter  help- 
ing: the  class  work  in  the  different 
wards  and  we  find  this  method  very 
satisfactory. 

Sister— Tingey — I  would  also  like 
President  Cannon  of  Granite  Stake  to 
give  us  her  experience. 

President  Zina  B.  Cannon — Our  ex- 
perience in  Granite  Stake  with  stake 
class  teachers  has  been  very  similar  to 
that  of  Sister  Heath.  Several  years 
ago  we  adopted  the  nlan  of  dividing 
our  ward  officers  up  when  we  meet 
once  a  month.  We  are  blessed  with 
considerable  room,  as  we  have  a  large 
stake  tabernacle,  and  the  class  teach- 
ers and  those  most  interested  in  the 
literary  work  adjourn  to  one  room; 
those  interested  in  theological  work  to 
another  room,  and  those  most  interest- 
ed in  the  ethical  department,  or  what- 
ever lesson  it  may  be,  to  another.  We 
did  commence  a  choristers'  class  also; 
we  have  our  stake  choristers  and  have 
them  meet  with  the  choristers,  but  we 
have  not  been  very  successful  in  get- 
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Un^  our  choristers  out  to  the  meetings, 
when  we  have  our  other  departments. 
We  usualfy  have  two  or  three  stake 
teachers  on  each  committee,  the  lit- 
erary, ethical,  and  theological  These 
committees  meet  together  during  the 
month  and  plan  the  work  that  they 
will  present-  before  the  ward  officers. 
In  the  theological  work,  as  we  have 
usually  had  two  lessons,  instead  of 
taking  up  the  lesson  and  giving  it  as 
a  single  lesson,  they  have  taken  up 
the  two  and  talked  to  the  officers  about 
the  best  way  of  griving  them,  pointing 
out  perhaps  the  most  important  noints, 
and  talking  about  the  most  interest- 
ing way  of  presenting. the  lesson.  We 
have  found  this  the  most  satisfactory 
plan  in  conducting  our  stake  and  ward 
officers'  meetings.  The  ward  officers 
have  reported  to  us  that  they  have  re- 
ceived more  benefit  since  we  adopted 
this  plan  than  ever  before.  And  then 
we  try  to  anooint  these  committees  to 
visit  the  associations  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  studies.  For  instance, 
the  theologrical  teachers  will  visit  es- 
pecially on  the  night  when  theology  is 
being  given.  And  we  say  to  them  that 
if  any  ward  would  like  the  stake 
officers  who  are  interested  in  a  par- 
ticular line  to  visit  their  association  on 
a  certain  night  and  conduct  their  class 
for  them,  that  the  stake  officers  arc  on 
hand  to  do  it,  and  we  very  frequently 
have  requests  from  the  ward  officers 
for  such  assistance.  And  it  is  very 
good,  I  think  to  specialize  in  this  way. 
I  think  we  do  very  much  better  work, 
and  of  course  we  always  try  to  use 
those  who  are  the  best  qualified  for 
the  particular  work  in  hand. 

Sister  Rachel  G.  Taylor  of  Ensign 
Stake — I  would  like  to  know  what  we 
are  going  to  do  to  keen  the  girls  from 
tying  themselves  so  closely  to  their 
Journals.  I  have  noticed  that  that  is 
one  of  the  greatest  faults  in  the  ward. 
The  girls  have  more'  Journals  than 
ideas,  they  get  up  and  give  the  para- 
graphs almost  word  for  word,  and  you 
feel  like  they  are  not  getting  any  good 
out  of  it. 

President  Tingey — Any  one  who  has 
been  successful  in  getting  the  'Hrls  to 
give  their  lessons  without  having  their 
Journals  before  them  all  the  time, 
please  tell  us  how  you  manage  it 

Sister ■ 1  have  had  good  suc- 
cess by  inviting  the  girl  to  whom  the 
lesson  is  assigned  to  meet  me  during 
the  week  at  my  home.  This  is  the 
only  way  that  I  have  been  successful 


in  having  them  present  their  lessons 
without  the  Journal. 

Sister  Babcock — When  I  was  a  lo- 
cal officer  we  were  quite  successful 
in  that,  because  we  did  not  allow  them 
to  have  their  Journals  where  they 
could  refer  to  them.  And  a  oremium 
was  put  uoon  their  telling  it  in  their 
own  words.  And  I  always  compli- 
mented everybody  who  said  a  thing  in 
her  own  words.  Even  if  a  little  girl 
said  only  a  few  words,  I  always  said  lo 
her,  "That  was  just  fine  tonight:  you 
told  me  something.  Now,  that  is 
something  that  you  can  carry  wuh 
you."  And  that  is  the  thing  that  I 
feel  is  going  to  tell.  But  we  allow  too 
many  to  use  their  Journals  in  me  itmg. 
We  allow  that  all  the  way  thrcmgn. 
That  is  the  trouble  with  the  officers 
themselves,  I  think.  We  allow  them 
not  only  to  give  it  out  of  the  book, 
but  we  allow  everybody  else  in  the 
class  to  read  the  Joural  while  the 
other  one  is  telling  it. 

As  a  stake  officer,  at  one  time,  I 
was  very  much  annoyed  in  giving  le3- 
sons.  I  tried  to  present  the  les- 
son by  giving  it  in  my  own  langt^^qe, 
and  I  noticed  a  number  of  the  sisters 
with  their  heads  down  in  their  Jour- 
nals, following  to  see  if  I  was  g»v  ng 
it  word  for  word.  I  stopped  and 
asked  those  girls  if  they  wouldi't 
kindly  loan  me  their  Journals;  and 
they  did,  and  the  expression  on  their 
faces  told  me  they  didn't  like  *t.  I 
think  we  should  do  that  throughoJt 
with  our  officers.  That  is  where  the 
trouble  lies;  we  have  our  noses  in  our 
Journals,  and  the  girls  follow  our  ex 
ample. 

Sister  Tingey — Did  you  all  hear 
that,  officers?  I  wonder  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  that  error.  Now,  you 
officers  try  and  correct  your  ways  and 
I  believe  you  will  correct  the  diffi- 
culty. 

President  Allred  of  Taylor  Stake— 
For  the  past  two  years,  our  girls  have 
not  used  their  Journals  in  giving  their 
work  at  all.  One  reason  why  we  have 
been  successful  is  because  we  ask  the 
girls  who  have  been  appointed  on  the 
program  to  meet  at  the  officers'  meet- 
ing on  Monday  night  before  the  meet- 
ing, and  we  hold  the  class  leaders  re- 
sponsible for  the  manner  in  which 
those  girls  do  their  part.  We  have 
been  very  successful  in  that  way. 

Sister  Rachel  G.  Taylor— It  isn't 
customary  for  any  one  to  answer  her 
own  question,  but  I  asked  it  because  I 
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have  seen  so  much  trouble  in  that  di- 
rection. I  have  been  a  teacher  myself 
and  I  have  made  it  a  rule,  when  a  girl 
uses  the  language  of  the  Journal  to 
say,  "Now  tell  it  to  us  in  your  own 
laneruage."  Sometimes  she  will  say, 
"Why,  I  can*tl"  and  she  will  again  re- 
peat the  text.  But  I  have  found,  if  I 
persevere  in  questioning,  1  can  j?et  the 
result  desired. 

Sister  Tingey — I  am  glad  you  asked 
the  question. 

Sister  Callison  of  St.  Joseph — Do 
you  think  it  advisable  to  have  class 
leaders  for  the  different  departments 
of  work  in  a  local  association,  having 
one  take  the  literary,  and  one  the  eth- 
ical and  one  the  theological? 

Sister  Connelly — I  think  the  answer 
to  that  question  depends  entirely  up- 
on conditions  in  the  ward.  Many 
wards  are  doing  excellent  work  who 
have  teachers  for  each  department  of 
their  work.  Those  teachers  are  spend- 
ing a  great  deal  of  time  during  the 
month  thinking  and  studying  along 
that  line.  It  gives  variety,  and  it  is 
very  beneficial.  1  think  there  are  oth- 
er wards  doing  splendid  work  in  hav- 
ing *one  or  two  class  teachers  take 
charge  of  all  of  the  work  during  the 
month,  but  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a 
question  of  your  own  convenience.  If 
you  can  get  a  teacher  who  can  handle 
the  theological  work  excellently  and 
her  time  will  not  allow  her  to  do  more, 
and  you  can  find  someone  who  can 
take  the  literary  and  do  that  well  I  see 
no  objection  to  having  one  for  each 
department.  But  we  must  be  careful 
to  see  that  the  teacher  attends  every 
meeting  if  possible  and  gets  the  spirit 
of  the  work  and  helps  the  other  teach- 
ers in  their  lessons.  Sometimes  we 
find  cases  where  the  literary  teacher 
comes  only  on  the  literary  night,  the 
theological  teacher  comes  only  on  the 
night  when  theology  is  presented,  and 
neither  one  keeps  in  full  touch  with 
tlie  work,  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
officers,  and  they  lose  a  great  deal  of 
the  spirit  of  it.    This  is  not  good. 

President  Evaline  Rosenbaum  of 
Union — What  is  the  best  plan  of  get- 
ting the  local  officers  to  the  monthly 
officers'  meeting? 

President  Tingey — I  would  like  any 
of  the  presidents  to  give  their  ^experi- 
ence in  regard  to  that. 

President  Mary  Bassett,  of  Bannock 
Stake — Sister  Tingey,  in  our  stake  ev- 
ery month  we  send  a  note  to  each 
president  and  notify  them  to  come  to 


our  officers'  meeting  and  we  have  been 
very  successful  in  getting  them  there. 
Then  we  try  to  give  them  Something 
worth  coming  for. 

Sister  Freda  Jasperson  of  Fremont, 
Stake — I  am  not  a  stake  officer,  but  I 
know  in  our  stake  they  are  very  suc- 
cessful, because  they  have  a  varied  pro- 
gram, and  have  made  it  so  interesting 
and  given  us  so  many  valuable  points 
that  we  feel  we  cannot  carry  on  the 
work  unless  we  get  to  these  meetings, 
and  get  the  spirit  from  our  stake  offi- 
cers. 

Sister  Tingey — That  is  really  the 
kernel  of  the  success  of  the  stake  offi- 
cers' meetings,  to  make  them  so  im- 
portant to  your  ward  officers  that  they 
feel  that  they  cannot  afford  to  miss 
them.  And  another  thing  I  would  add, 
I  think  there  is  a  feeling  among  many 
of  the  local  officers  that  if  the  presi- 
dent and  counselors  and  the  secretary 
attend  the  stake  meetings  that  that  is 
all  that  is  necessary.  We  want  you 
to  have  the  feeling  that  so  far  as 
possible  every  officer  on  the  local 
board,  and  especially  the  class  lead- 
ers, will  be  at  the  stake  meetings.  I 
know  in  some  of  your  stakes  you  are 
so  scattered  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible for  all  of  your  officers  to 
come  to  all  of  your  stake  meetings,  but 
they  can  take  turns  coming,  and  in 
that  way  keep  in  touch  with  the  work. 

Counselor  Sarah  I.  Call  of  Star  Val- 
ley— Is  there  a  certain  age  when  the 
girls  pass  from  the  junior  class  to  the 
senior  class? 

President  Tingey — We  have  felt  that 
we  couldn't  put  down  any  strict  rule,  as 
there  are  some  girls  at  sixteen  years 
of  age,  who  are  really  older  and  more 
advanced  than  others  at  eighteen.  We 
have  felt  that  Junior  girls  should  be 
from  fourteen  to  about  seventeen,  and 
the  seniors  older.  But  we  don't  lay 
this  down  as  a  set  rule  that  you  can- 
not break.  You  must  use  your  own 
judgment.  Now,  for  instance,  my  own 
daughter  is  in  her  eighteenth  year,  but 
she  would  dislike  to  leave  her  junior 
class  because  most  of  her  associates 
are  in  that  class.  We  must  be  gov- 
erned a  little  by  circumstances.  We 
want  to  do  the  most  good  to  our  girls. 
We  want  you  to  adopt  whatever  will 
bring  about  the  best  results. 

Sister  Emma  Goddard  said  that  she 
desired  to  emphasize  the  remark  made 
by  Sister  Nystrom  this  morning  that 
the  work  was  not  so  much  for.  the 
ninety  and  nine  but  for  the  one  that 
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was  out  on  the  hill  far  away  from  the 
fold;  advised  the  teachers  to  not  dis- 
courage the  g^irls  who  were  apparently 
devoting  too  much  time  to  literature, 
for  a  testimony  of  the  gospel  may  be 
implanted  in  their  hearts  through  the  lit- 
erary work. 

General  Secretary  Ann  M.  Cannon 
then  read  the  statistical  and  financial 
report  for  the  year  1908. 

Motion  was  made  that  the  report  as 
read  be  adopted,  which  was  seconded 
and  carried  unanimously. 

President  Tingey — Since  our  last 
June  conference  we  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  adding  to  our  general  board  five 
new  members.  I  had  hoped  we  would 
have  time  to  hear  a  few  words  from 
those  who  are  present.  Sister  Jane  B. 
Anderson  is  detained  at  home  on  ac- 
count of  the  illness  of  her  husband. 
Sister  Laura  Bennion  is  in  California 
with  an  invalid  sister.  Sister  Edith  R. 
Lovesy  you  heard  this  morning  in  her 
talk.  Sister  Lucy  W.  Smith  and  Sister 
Letitia  T.  Teasdale  are  the  other  mem- 
bers. These  five  have  been  added  since 
our  last  June  conference.  We  hooe  you 
will  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  them 
all  and  hearing  from  them  in  some  fu- 
ture time. 

Sister  Tingey  announced  that  the 
Dr.  Groves*  L.  D.  S.  Hospital  desire 
some  young,  bright,  intelligent  girls, 
to  take  a  course  in  hospital  nursing. 
It  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  girls 
desiring  to  take  up  that  line  of  work. 

Congreeation  sang,  "We  Thank 
Thee,  O  God,  for  a  Prophet." 

Benediction  by  Treasurer  Alice  K. 
Smith. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

of  the  Y.  L.  M.  L  A.  for  1908,  covering 
60  stakes  and  13  mission  branches: 

Number  of  stake  Board  meetings  held, 
864;  number  conjoint  stake  Board  meet- 
ings held,  421 ;  stake  conjoint  M.  I.  A. 
conferences  held,  45 ;  stake  M.  L  A.  con- 
ventions held,  60;  stake  (or  district) 
Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  conferences  held,  64; 
number  M.  T.  A.  meetings  held  on  even- 
ing of  quarterly  stake  conferences,  203 ; 


number  of  meetings  of  stake  and  ward 
officers,  559. 

Membership — Number  of  Associations, 
655;  number  reported,  647;  number  reg- 
ular members  enrolled,  27,718;  number 
stake  officers,  666;  number  General 
Board,  31 ;  total,  28,415 ;  average  attend- 
ance, 14,524;  Number  regular  members 
on  missions,  32;  number  transient  mem- 
bers enrolled,  1,528;  number  regular 
members  temporarily  residing  elsewhere 
than  in  their  home  town,  1,760;  (mak- 
ing? 232  absent  from  home  not  attend- 
ing meetings). 

Local  Meetings — Ward  officers*  meet- 
ings, 5,710;  conjoint  meetings  of  ward 
officers,  3,140;  regular  meetings,  19,871; 
conjoint  meetings,  5,398;  socials,  1,809. 

Visits  of  Officers — Number  times 
wards  were  visited  by  stake  officers, 
2,864;  number  of  stake  officers  visiting, 
4,413;  number  times  stakes  were  visited 
by  General  Board,  108;  number  of  Gen- 
eral Board  visiting  stake,  154. 

Library — Number  of  books  in  travel- 
ing library,  4,025;  number  of  books  in 
Association  libraries,  15,546;  number  of 
Journals  published,  15,000;  number  As- 
sociations subscribing  for  Journal,  345; 
(making  297  Associations  that  do  not 
subscribe  for  Journal.) 

Exercises— ^esLchings  of  our  Savior, 
Senior,  8,131;  Junior,  6,072;  literature, 
4,059 ;  ethics,  2,591 ;  talks  on  human  cul- 
ture (by  Y.  M.  or  Y.  L.),  784;  testimon- 
ies borne,  45,293;  music,  12,492. 

About  488  Associations  continued  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

Finance — Ward :  Cash  on  hand  at  last 
report,  $6,209.62 ;  cash  received,  $14,713.- 
69;  total,  $20,923.31.  Cash  disbursed, 
$14,680.77;  balance  on  hand,  $6,242.54; 
Stake:  Ciash  on  hand  at  last  report, 
$2,277.8U;  cash  received,  $3,729.49i; 
total,  $6,007.31 ;  cash  disbursed,  $3,649.- 
45i;  balance  on  hand,  $2,357.85i;  total, 
$6,007.31. 

Martha  H.  Tingey,  President. 
Ruth  M.  Fox,  1st  Counselor. 
Mae  T.  Nystrom,  2nd  Counselor. 
Ann  M.  Cannon,  Secretary. 
Alice  K.  Smith,  Treasurer. 

(Continued  in  August  Journal."; 
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The  Pioneers. 

All  too  seldom  do  those  who  en- 
joy their  homes  in  these  mountain 
fastnesses  think  how  much  it  has 
cost  to  redeem  the  desert.  It  is  fit- 
ting that  on  Pioneer  Day  those  who 
are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  labors 
of  those  valiant  ones  should  have 
parades,  or  demonstrations  shov/mg 
as  nearly  as  may  be  the  way  in 
which  the  pioneers  crossed  the  plains 
and  entered  the  valley,  the  way 
they  lived  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  our  gjeat  commonwealth.  Young 
people  are  thus  aroused  to  the  fact 
that  a  miracle  hath  been  wroug:ht. 
In  every  home  the  story  of  the 
struggle  and  victory  should  be  re- 
told. All  should  know  the  lives  of 
those  men  and  women  who  made 
habitable  the  waste  places. 

The  pioneers  demonstrated  the 
truth  of  the  Savior's  words : 


"And  why  take  ye  thought  for  rai- 
ment? Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field 
how  they  grow,  they  toil  not.  neither 
do  they  spin. 

"And  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  even 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  ar- 
rayed like  one  of  these. 

"Wherefore,  if  God  so  clothe  the 
grass  of  the  field,  which  today  is  and 
tomorrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall 
He  not  much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye 
of  little  faith? 

"Therefore,  take  no  thought,  saying. 
What  shall  we  eat?  or.  What  shall  we 
drink?  or,  Wherewithal  shall  we  be 
clothed? 

"(For  after  all  these  things  do  the 
Gentiles  seek:)  for  your  heavenly 
Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of 
all  these  things. 

"But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God.  and  His  righteousness:  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you." 

The  Pioneers  came  here  not  to 
seek  wealth,  not  to  gain  fame,  not 
to  satisfy  a  cravine  for  adventure, 
not  because  there  burned  in  their 
hearts  a  wander  lust,  but  they  came 
seeking  a  place  where  they  might 
worship  God  as  their  conscience 
dictated.  Freedom  to  worship  God 
unmolested,  liberty  to  obey  Jeho- 
vah's will  was  their  one  great  pur- 
pose and  food  and  drink  and  cloth- 
ing and  shelter  were  added  unto 
them. 

Their  history  is  a  thrilling  one. 
Often  did  they  wander  over  track- 
less wastes  when  it  seemed  that  the 
scorching  sun  overhead  and  the 
blistering  sands  underneath  their 
feet  would  almost  consume  them. 
They  crossed  many  rivers  which  to 
less  resolute  ones  would  have 
seemed  impassable.  Often  did  the 
galloping  of  a  herd  of  buflfalo  shake 
the  plains.  Indians  were  a  fre- 
quent menace.  Nothing  daunted, 
they  plodded  on.  What  faith  was 
theirs!  What  courageous  hearts 
they  had!  What  devotion  to  God! 
Their  journey  was  not  without  its 
bright  side.  How  holy  must  have 
been  the  evening  and  morning  serv- 
ice under  the  arch  of  blue.     Kow 
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deep  must  have  been  their  love  for 
one  another.  How  implicit  was 
their  faith  in  God.  The  peace  which 
passeth  all  understanding  was  their 
portion. 

How  precious  to  most  of  those 
wanderers  who  had  been  so  long 
without  a  home  was  this  valley,  al- 
though some  felt  like  Harriet 
Young.  '*Weak  and  weary  as  I  am," 
she  said,  "I  would  rather  go  a  thou- 
sand miles  farther  than  remain  in 
such  a  forsaken  place  as  this."  But 
their  prophet  said,  "This  is  the 
place."  That  was  enough  for  them. 
If  it  was  barren  God  would  make  it 
fruitful;  filled  with  this  faith  they 
began  building.  The  city  was  laid 
out  with  its  wide  streets  crossing  at 
right  angles,  which  have  since  elic- 
ited such  admiration.  Ever3rthing 
that  could  be  done  was  done  to  build 
substantially  and  well.  The  taber- 
nacle and  temple,  begun  in  days  of 
poverty,  are  monuments  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  men  and  women  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  this  great  lat- 
ter-day work.  Praise  and  honor 
shall  ever  be  theirs,  for  they  lived 
up  to  the  high  light  they  had  re- 
ceived. Thev  did  many  things  not 
knowing  why  save  that  the  Lord 
God  had  commanded  them. 

What  came  to  them  through  their 
struggles?  through  their  battles 
with  adversity?  Growth,  develop- 
ment of  the  highest  and  truest  char- 
acter. Manv  of  them  were  not  high- 
ly educated  as  the  world  counts  ed- 
ucation, but  they  received  a  master's 
degree  in  the  hard  school  of  experi- 
ence. They  learned  wisdom  and 
obedience  to  the  Divine  will  through 
fasting  and  prayer.  Through  sub- 
verting lesser  things  to  greater  ones, 
they  gained  an  idea  of  true  values. 
They  learned  life's  lesson  of  ur.sr> 
flshness  by  being  one  in  purpose, 
one  in   sorrow,  one  in  joy.     The 


Holy  Spirit  dwelt  with  them,  and 
under  its  benign  influence  they  be- 
came gentle  men  and  gentle  wom- 
en. There  were  sickness,  want, 
privation — these  made  them  sympa- 
thetic, tender,  ready  to  serve.  There 
were  dangers — these  made  them 
brave.  There  were  temptations  to 
be  overcome — ^these  made  them 
strong. 

They  gave  the  best  years  of  their 
lives  in  earnest  effort,  in  holy  en- 
deavor. Let  no  thoughtless  one 
ever  cavil  at  their  work;  or  lind 
fault  with  their  lives.  They  were 
big  men  and  noble  women.  They 
towered  shoulder  high  above  the 
average.  Their  children  may  well 
pride  themselves  upon  their  lineage : 
they  are  of  rojal  birth.  Thanks  we 
offer  to  those  stalwart  ones  who, 
under  God  wrought  such  a  mighty 
miracle,  who  made  the  barren  des- 
ert sing  in  fruitful  joy.  Their  lives 
shine  with  ever  increasing  splendor 
as  we  get  far  enough  away  to  get 
the  true  perspective. 


Journal  Enlarged. 

Our  readers  will  notice  that  this 
issue  of  the  Journal  is  enlarged  six- 
teen pages.  We  have  done  this  in 
order  to  give  a  report  of  the  Offi- 
cer's Meetings  of  the  June  Con- 
ference believing  that  this  will  be 
very  helpful  to  our  Mutual  Im- 
provement workers. 

We  expect  to  make  the  remainder 
of  the  issues  this  year  larger  than 
heretofore,  being  enabled  to  do  this 
through  our  increased  circulation. 
We  thank  those  who  have  given  us 
such  loyal  support  and  hope  to  be 
worthy  of  their  continued  patron- 
age. 
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The  Apostasy. 

LESSON  1. 


THE  APOSTASY  FORETOLD. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  Church  to  which  we  belong 
is  primarily  known  as  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Its  authorized 
name  is  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints,the  final  phrase 
being  added  to  distinguish  the 
Church  as  established  in  the  present 
dispensation  from  the  Church  as  or- 
ganized by  the  Savior  during  the 
period  of  His  earthly  ministry.  This 
distinction  is  shown  in  one  of  our 
Articles  of  Faith :  "We  [the  Church 
of  today]  believe  in  the  same  organ- 
ization as  existed  in  the  primitive 
Church." 

The  fact  that  Christ  did  estab- 
lish His  Church  in  the  meridian  of 
time  is  accepted  by  all  who  profess 
Christianity.  A  question  of  the  ut- 
most importance  is  this:  Has  the 
Church  of  Christ  continued  upon 
the  earth  from  the  apostolic  age  to 
the  present,  or  have  the  powers  and 
authority  with  which  the  Church 
was  originally  endowed  been  lost? 

We  affirm  that  with  the  passing 
of  the  so-called  apostolic  age,  the 
Church  as  an  earthly  organization 
ceased  to  exist,  and  that  consequent- 
ly a  restoration  by  divine  authority 
was  necessary  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Church  in  modem  times. 

We  affirm  that  the  decline  and 
final  disruption  of  the  primitive 
Church  was  the  result  of  a  general 
departure  from  the  requirements  of 
the  gospel  as  established  by  Jesus 


Christ.  This  constituted  a  great 
apostasy  whereby  succession  in  the 
priesthood  was  lost,  and  the  Church 
as  an  organization  having  power  to 
administer  and  officiate  by  divine 
authority  came  to  an  end. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present 
course  of  lessons  to  consider  this 
great  apostasy  from  the  primitive 
Church  as  attested  by  scriptural  rec- 
ord and  by  the  interpretation  of  his- 
tory. 

Apostasy  is  defined  as  "a  total  de- 
parture from  one's  faith  or  religion  ; 
abandonment  of  creed  and  renunci- 
ation of  religious  obligations." 
( Standard  Dictionary  ;compare  with 
definitions  given  in  other  diction- 
aries). 

THE  GREAT  APOSTASY  WAS  FORETOLD. 

The  Lord  foresaw  the  great  and 
general  departure  from  righteous- 
ness, and  from  the  beginning  knew 
that  men  would  set  up  their  own 
forms  of  worship,  wrongfully  claim- 
ing divine  authority  therefor. 
Through  the  mouths  of  His  chosen 
prophets  He  has  repeatedly  predict- 
ed the  inevitable  event. 

Among  the  prophecies  antedating 
the  meridian  of  time  the  following 
may  be  noted. 

Isaiah  saw  the  epoch  of  spiritual 
darkness  and  thus  described  the  con- 
dition : 

"The  earth  also  is  defiled  under  the 
inhabitants      thereof;      because      they 
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have  transgressed  the  laws,  changed 
the  ordinance,  broken  the  everlast- 
ing covenant"  (Isa.  24:  5;  read  also 
the  succeeding  verse). 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  dec- 
laration has  reference  to  a  violation 
of  the  law  of  Moses,  under  which 
ancient  Israel  lived.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  the  Mosaic 
law  was  not  and  is  nowhere  called 
an  "everlasting  covenant."  ( For  an 
excellent  treatment  of  this  subject 
see  Roberts'  "Outlines  of  Ecclesi- 
astical History,"  7:  7-9.) 

The  prophecy  of  Amos  is  also 
considered  as  applying  to  the  period 
when  there  would  be  no  Church  of 
Christ  to  be  found : 

"Behold  the '  days  come,  saith  the 
Lord  God,  that  I  will  send  a  famine 
in  the  land,  not  a  famine  of  bread,  nor 
a  thirst  for  water,  but  of  hearing  the 
words  of  the  Lord;  And  they  shall 
wander  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the 
north  even  to  the  east,  thev  shall  run 
to  and  fro  to  seek  the  word  of  the 
1-ord,  and  shall  not  find  it"  (Amos  8: 
11.  12). 

That  the  apostasy  was  not  to  be 
confined  to  the  eastern  hemisphere 
is  shown  in  the  prediction  of  the 
Xephite  prophet  Alma,  concerning 
his  people.    Consider  his  words : 

"Behold,  I  perceive  that  this  very 
people,  the  Nephites,  according  to  the 
soirit  of  revelation  which  is  in  me,  in 
four  hundred  vears  from  the  time  that 
Jesus  Christ  shall  manifest  Himself 
unto  them,  shall  dwindle  in  unbelief" 
(Alma  45:  10;  read  also  the  four  verses 
following  the  above). 

For  other  Book  of  Mormon 
orophecies  see  I  Nephi  12:  19-22; 
II  Nephi  27:  1. 

Christ  Himself,  while  upon  the 
earth  predicted  the  apostasy.  An- 
swering certain  questions  as  to  the 
signs  of  the  last  days  He  said  to 
His  disciples: 

'*Take  heed  that  no  man  deceive  you. 
For  many,  shall  come  in  mv  name  say- 
ing,  I    am    Christ,   and    shall   deceive 


many.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  And  many  false 
prophets  shall  rise,  and  shall  deceive 
many*'  (Matt.  24:  4,  5,  11;  read  verses 
1  to  31  inclusive). 

After  the  departure  of  Christ 
ffom  earth  His  apostles  continued 
to  warn  the  people  of  the  darkness 
to  come.  Faul  thus  instructs  the 
elders  of  the  Church  at  Ephesus : 

"For  I  know  this,  that  after  my  de- 
parting shall  grievous  wolves  enter  in 
among  you,  not  sparing  the  flock.  Also 
of  your  own  selves  shall  men  arise, 
speaking  perverse  thinars,  to  draw 
away  disciples  after  them"  (Acts  20: 
29,  30;  read  verses  17  to  31  inclusive). 

Consider  the  words  of  the  same 
apostle  written  to  Timothy: 

"For  the  time  will  come  when  they 
will  not  endure  sound  doctrine,  but 
after  their  own  lusts  shall  they  heap 
to  themselves  teachers  having  itching 
ears;  and  they  shall  turn  their  hearts 
from  the  truth,  and  shall  be  turned 
unto  fables"  (II  Tim.  4:  3,  4;  read 
verses  1  to  4  inclusive.  See  further  I 
Tim.  4:  1-4). 

In  his  second  epistle  to  the  Thes- 
salonians  Paul  is  particularly  ex- 
plicit regarding  th#  great  falling 
away.  Some  false  teachers  were 
declaring  that  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  was  then  near  at  hand.  Paul 
thus  warns  the  Saints : 

"Let  no  man  deceive  you  by  any 
means:  for  that  dav  shall  not  come, 
except  there  come  a  falling  away  first, 
and  that  man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the 
son  of  perdition"  (II  Thess.  2:  3;  read 
verses  1  to  12  inclusive). 

In  another  prophecy  Paul  em- 
phasizes the  fact  of  apostasy  then 
pending,  and  refers  to  some  of  the 
erroneous  teachings  that  would  be 
impressed  upon  misguided  people, 
teachings  which  he  calls  "doctrines 
of  devils."  In  his  first  epistle  to 
Timothy  he  wrote : 

"Now  the  spirit  speaketh  expressly, 
that  in  the  latter  times  some  shall  de- 
part from  the  faith,  giving  heed  to  se- 
ducing spirits  and  doctrines  of  devils; 
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speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy:  having 
their  conscience  seared  with  a  hot 
iron;  forbidding  to  marr".  and  com- 
manding to  abstain  from  meats,  which 
(iod  hath  created  to  be  received  with 
thanksgiving  of  them  which  believe 
and  know  the  truth"  (I  Tim.  4:  1-3). 

The  Apostle  Peter  prophesied  in 
language  so  plain  that  none  could 
fail  to  comprehend  concerning  the 
heresies  that  would  be  preached  as 
doctrine.  In  his  second  epistle  he 
says: 

"But  there  were  false  prophets  also 
among  the  people,  even  as  there 
shall  be  false  teachers  among  you,  who 
privily  shall  bring  in  damnable  here- 
sies, even  denying  the  Lord  that 
bought  them,  and  bring  upon  them- 
selves swift  destruction.  And  many 
shall  follow  their  pernicious  ways,  bv 
reason  of  whom  the  way  of  truth  shall 
be  evil  spoken  of.  And  through  cov- 
etousness  shall  they  with  feigned 
words  make  merchandise  of  you; 
whose  judgment  now  of  a  long  time 
lingereth  not,  and  their  damnation 
slumbereth  not"  (II  Peter  2:  1-3). 
Read  the  entire  chapter,  noting  the 
description  of  conditions  existing  in 
the  world  todav). 

Jude,  the  brq^her  of  James,  in  his 
general  epistle  to  the  Saints,  re- 
minds them  of  earlier  warnings : 

"But  beloved,  remember  ye  the 
words  which  were  sooken  before  of 
the  apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
How  that  they  told  you  there  should 
be  mockers  in  the  last  time,  who 
should  walk  after  their  own  ungodly 
lusts"  (Jude  17,  18.) 

John,  who  is  called  the  Revelator, 
saw  in  vision  the  state  of  the  world 
in  the  days  then  future.  Describing 
the  spirit  of  unrighteousness  as  a 
hideous  beast,  and  its  author,  Satan, 
as  the  dragon,  he  savs : 

"And  they  worshiped  the  dragon 
which  gave  power  unto  the  beast:  and 
they  worshiped  the  beast,  saying,  Who 
is  like  unto  the  beast?  who  is  able  to 
make  war  with  him?  ♦  *  *  And 
he  opened  his  mouth  in  blasphemy 
against  God,  to  blaspheme  His  njimc, 
and  His  tabernacle,  and  them  that 
dwell  in  heaven"  (Rev.  13:  4,  6). 


Note  another  prophecy  based  on 
the  vision  of  John  the  Revelator. 
Again  referring  to  latter-day  condi- 
tions he  declares : 

"And  I  saw  another  angel  fly  in  the 
midst  of  heaven,  having  the  everlast- 
ing gospel  to  preach  unto  them  that 
dwell  on  the  earth,  and  to  every  na- 
tion, and  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  oeo- 
ple,  saying  with  a  loud  voice.  Fear 
God,  and  srive  glory  to  Him,  for  the 
hour  of  His  judgment  is  come;  and 
worship  Him  that  make  heaven  and 
earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the  fountains 
of  water"  (Rev.  14:  6.  7). 

While  it  is  true  that  the  scripture 
last  quoted  does  not  specifically  pre- 
dict the  apostasy,  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Church  is  treated  as  an  event 
actually  accomplished.  The  Reve- 
lator looked  beyond  the  period  of 
disruption  and  saw  the  brighter  day 
of  the  restoration  of  the  gospel — a 
re-establishment  of  the  Church 
through  the  ministry  of  an  angel.  It 
is  illogical  to  assume  that  the  gos- 
pel was  to  be  brought  to  earth  by  a 
heavenly  messenger,  if  that  gospel 
was  still  extant  upon  the  earth. 
Equally  unreasonable  is  it  to  say 
that  a  restoration  or  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Church  of  Christ  would 
be  necessary  or  possible  had  the 
Church  continued  with  rightful  suc- 
cession of  priesthood  and  power. 
If  the  gospel  had  to  be  brought 
again  from  the  heavens,  the  gosoel 
must  have  been  taken  from  the 
earth.  Thus  the  prophecy  of  a  res- 
toration is  proof  of  an  apostasy  gen- 
eral and  complete. 

LESSON  REVIEW. 

Note. — The  questions  propounded 
and  tonics  presented  under  this  head- 
ing are  to  be  regarded  as  a  suggestive 
outline  only.  Many  auxiliary  ques- 
tions may  be  necessary  to  the  full  re- 
view of  the  subject.  Let  your  stu*ly 
be  thorough.  Remember  that  work 
worth  the  doing  is  worth  doing  well. 

1.  Explain  the  significance  of  thu 
oh  rase  "of  Latter-dav  Saints"  in  the 
official  name  of  the  Church. 
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2.  What  do  we  claim  to  be  the  fact 
as  to  the  continuation  or  non-con- 
tinuation of  the  Church  as  an  earthly 
organization  from  the  time  of  Christ 
to  the  present  time? 

3.  Define  the  terni  "apostasy"  (a) 
in  its  general  sense,  and  (b)  as  applied 
to  the  disruption  of  the  primitive 
Church. 

4.  Cite  Old  Testament  scriptures 
descriptive  of  the  apostate  condition 
of  the  world  in  latter  days.  (Let  eacli 
of  several  members  of  the  class  dis- 
cuss the  particular  scripture  that  ap- 
oeals  to  her  as  the  most  import  mt  :n 
this  connection.) 

5.  Cite  Book  of  Mormon  scri*>tures 
relatinfif  to  the  great  apostasv. 

6.  Give    the   predictions   as   to   the 


apostasy    made     by     Christ    Himself 
while  upon  the  earth. 

7.  Name  the  princioal  writers  whose 
prophecies  as  to  the  apostasy  are  re- 
corded in  the  New  Testament. 

8.  Cite  the  principal  prophecies  on 
this  subject  as  made  by  the  following 
writers,  in  each  case  givinj?  the  refer- 
ence as  to  chapter  and  verse,  and  the 
context  of  the  passage: 

(a)  Paul. 

(b)  Peter. 

(c)  Jude. 

(d)  John   the   Revelator.     Why   is 
"^ohn  called  by  this  title? 

9.  Show  the  importance  of  John's 
vision  of  the  restoration  of  the  gos- 
pel by  an  angel  as  evidence  of  the  apos- 
tasy. 


The  Home  Beautiful. 

LESSON  I. 

"Apart  from  religion  the  end  of  man   is  to  secure  plenty  of  the 
good  things  of  this  world  with  life,  health,  and  peace  to  enjoy  them/' 


We  have  long  been  advocating  the 
plan  of  general  assignment  for  our 
lessons  and  after  due  deliberation 
it  has  been  decided  that  the  best  way 
to  consider  the  lessons  in  this  depart- 
ment will  be  in  that  form.  There 
are  so  many  diffetent  conditions,  cir- 
cumstances, and  tastes  to  be  taken 
into  account,  that  it  really  seems  the 
only  way  to  get  satisfactorv  results, 
and  each  association  must  work  out 
the  problem  for  itself.  We  give  a 
few  notes  and  suggestions  under  each 
division  leaving  a  broad  field  for  the 
exercise  of  individuality  and  for  gen- 
eral discussion. 

Carrying  out  our  programme  as 
outlined  in  the  June  Journal  our 

first  topic  for  con- 
The  House.  sideration     is     "the 

house."  And  let  us 
say  to  begin  with  that-  the  house  is 
not  the  home,  as  is  often  the  mis- 
taken idea.  It  is  only  the  begin- 
ning, the  foundation,  the  nucleus,  so 
to  speak,  round  which  the  home  is  to 
be  constructed.  The  true  home  spir- 
it may  be  established  around  the 
simplest  hearthstone,  in  the  hum- 


blest cottage,  with  cleanliness,  the 
free  air  of  heaven  and  the  spirit 
of  God  about  us,  while  the  grand- 
est mansion,  lacking  these  essen- 
tials is  little  more  than  a  prison. 
Still,  to  begin  with,  every  home 
must  be  a  place  of  shelter,  so  we 
consider  first  the  houses. 

"A  large  part  of  thp  evils  of 
which  we  complain  are  due  to  the 
houses  we  live  in." 

This  question  should  be  consid- 
ered not  from  the 
To  Rent  and  purely  selfish  stand- 
own  our  Home,  point  of  the  least 
expense,  but  from 
the  broader  view  of  the  welfare  of 
the  family  and  the  altruistic  con- 
sideration of  the  general  good. 

Points  to  consider  in  favor  of 
renting : 

No  money  is  invested ;  there  are 
no  taxes  to  pay;  no  expenses  for 
repairs  or  improvements ;  if  the  lo- 
cation is  unsatisfactory  a  change 
can  easily  be  made, 
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In  favor  of  owning : 

There  is  something  substantial 
about  having  a  permanent  home  for 
our  family;  there  is  the  independ- 
ence of  ownership  and  the  satis- 
faction of  improving  our  own  prop- 
perty;  the  money  paid  out  in  rent, 
if  applied  in  payments  would  in 
time  pay  for  our  home ;  we  are  do- 
ing our  share  in  helping  to  build 
up  the  country  and  not  shirking 
responsibility ;  frequent  movings 
are  very  expensive  (it  is  said  that 
three  moves  are  equal  to  a  fire). 
We  are  inclined  to  save  more  to 
put  into  our  homes  and  for  im- 
provements and  usually  take  better 
care  of  our  own  property.  Is  there 
any  justification  in  landlords  ob- 
jecting to  large  families  of  chil- 
dren occupying  their  houses? 

"Blessed   indeed   are   they   who   are 
free   to   choose   where   and   how   they 
shall    live.      Still    more 
Location.  blessed    are    they    who 

give  abundant  thought 
to  their  choice,  for  they  may  not  wear 
the  sackcloth  of  discomfort  nor  scat- 
ter   the   ashes    of   burned    money." 

Here  again  is  a  good  subject  for 
general  discussion,  and  all  points  in 
favor  of,  or  against  different  sec- 
tions of  our  own  state  and  adjoin- 
*ng  states,  and  even  Canada  and 
Mexico  should  be  considered.  Al- 
so advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
city  and  country  life. 

In  favor  of  the  city  we  have 
good  schools,  lectures,  amusements, 
street  car  service,  paved  streets. 

In  favor  of  the  country  we  have 
plenty  of  room  and  fresh  air;  in- 
dependence of  being  your  own  mas- 
ter and  producing  many  things  in- 
stead of  working  for  a  salary  or 
wages,  sometimes  so  small  that  it 
is  hatdly  sufficient  for  existence; 
fresh  food  supplies,  out  door  sports 
and  amusements;  lower  rents, 
cheaper  supplies,  lower  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  every  way. 


Which  is  the  best  place  to  rear 
a  family?  Which  amusements  are 
best,  the  theatres,  moving  picture 
shows,  and  public  dancing  halls  of 
the  city,  or  the  sports  and  amuse- 
ments the  country  offers? 

Points  to  be  considered.     Moral 
atmosphere  of  neighborhood;  cost 
of  land;  health  fulness ;  water  Sup- 
ply; soil — for  culti- 
Situation.  vation,  for  founda- 

tion ;  nearness  to 
school,  to  place  of  business;  drain- 
age— is  it  damp,  will  water  rise  in 
the  cellar?  whether  on  an  elevation 
or  low  lands;  a  house  on  a  hill 
gets  more  sunshine,  fresh  air,  and 
a  fine  view,  but  is  more  exposed  to 
winds,  cold,  and  storms;  low  lands 
are  sometimes  swampy  and  in 
danger  of  floods. 

Consider  all  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  stone,  brick,  wood, 
cement,   concrete,   in   reference   to 
cost,  durability,  fire 
Material.  proof  qualities,  pro- 

tection from  cold 
and  heat,  beauty,  etc.  Also  har- 
mony of  setting,  a  house  that  would 
be  very  artistic  in  one  locality  might 
be  entirely  inappropriate  in  anoth- 
er, for  instance,  a  rustic  cottage  of 
cobblestone  or  shingle  in  a  setting 
of  green  fields,  trees,  and  vines  is 
most  attractive  and  artistic,  but 
looks  a  little  out  of  place  on  a  city 
street  alonpfside  the  rather  massive 
and  elegant  two  and  three  story 
residences.  A  tall,  narrow  house 
should  not  be  planned  to  stand  on 
a  hill,  nor  a  broad,  low  roofed  house 
for  a  mountainous  country  loca- 
tion where  the  snow  fall  is  so  great 
that  it  sometimes  crushes  in  the 
roof. 
"We  owe  it  to  onr  neighbors  and 
the  community  to 
Place.  make  our  house  sight- 

ly for  they  have  to 
look  at  it,  and  we  owe  it  to  ourselves 
for  it  expresses  our  personality." 
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One  of  the  most  important  things 
to  consider  is  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  family,  and  the  saving 
of  labor.  Avoid  extremes,  showi- 
ness,  too  much  ornamentation,  carv- 
ings, openwork,  etc.,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  total  disregard  of  the 
artistic  and  beautiful  on  the  other. 
The  artistic  house  need  not  be  any 
more  expensive  than  the  one  wholly 
lacking  in  beauty  and  suitability, 
it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  cost 
as  of  taste,  and  taste  is  "cultured 
common  sense,"  and  is  expressed  in 
plainness,  simplicity,  and  elegance. 
Don't  plan  for  a  comfortable,  sub- 
stantial farmhouse  a  veranda  with 
massive  colonial  pillars  that  com- 
pletely overshadows  the  modest 
building  behind  it.  Plan  for  all  the 
sunlight  and  fresh  air  possible; 
some  houses  are  built  diagonally  to 
the  points  of  the  compass  so  that 
all  the  rooms  can  have  sunlight; 
and  some  are  built  in  the  form  of 
a  cross  for  the  same  reason,  each 
room  having  three  exposures.  The 
basement  or  cellar  should  have 
screen  windows  on  opposite  sides 
to  insure  ventilation.  Try,  if  it  is 
in  any  way  possible,  to  have  a  place 
for  sleeping  out  of  doors  all  sum- 
mer at  least,  and  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  all  the  year.  (Out-door  liv- 
ing is  precsribed  for  some  of  our 
most  dangerous  diseases,  and  sun- 
light is  the  greatest  disinfectant 
known.  Too  much  stress  can  not 
be  laid  upon  this  point.  Work  out 
of  doors,  eat  out  of  doors,  live  out 


of  doors,  all  you  possibly  can,  and 
when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
remain  indoors  have  all  the  fresh 
air  you  can  get,  especially  in  sleep- 
ing rooms.)  Is  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  have  a  parlor  that  is  shut 
up  except  on  special  occasions,  or 
is  it  better  to  have  a  Hving  room, 
library,  music  room  or  whatever 
you  may  call  it,  which  the  family 
can  enjoy  every  day? 

Which  way  would  you  prefer  to 
have  your  house  face,  and  why? 
Would  you  have  fewer  rooms  and 
have  them  lar^e,  or  a  greater  num- 
ber of  small  rooms?  Some  people 
feel  cramped  and  crowded  in  a  small 
room,  while  others  feel  only  a  sense 
of  coziness.  Which  do  you  think 
better,  a  small  or  a  large  kitchen? 
Advantages  of  each.  Which  is  pre- 
ferable, a  large  pantry  where  every- 
thing can  be  kept  out  of  the  kit- 
chen, or  kitchen  cabinets,  drawers, 
bins,  etc.,  where  all  articles  are 
within  easy  reach? 

Where  a  start  is  J)eing  made  in  a 
new  location  all  the  thought  and 
expenditure  should  not  be  put  into 
the  house  itself,  to  the  total  neglect 
of  the  very  necessary  outbuildings 
and  conveniences  for  the  family. 

In  planning  your  house  would 
you  plan  first  for  entertaining  your 
friends,  or  solely  for  the  family? 
Consider  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  one  story,  story 
and  a  half,  and  two  story  buildings. 

Should  the  prospective  wife  share 
in  tfie  planning  of  the  home? 


Helpful  Hints  for  Juniors. 

LESSON  I. 


THE    KITCHEN. 

The  object  of  this  lesson  is  to     the  proper  washing  of  dishes  and 

putting  of  them  away.  If  practical  or 
thought  proper  by  the  presiding  of- 
ficers, have  each  girl  bring  a  dish- 
cloth, towel,  or  duster  to  hem  on 


lamiliarize  our  young  girls  with 
*he  kitchen ;  especially  to  draw  their 
^ttention  to  the  necessity  of  clean 
"emmed  dish-cloths  and  towels,  and 
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this  night.  Give  two  or  more  moth- 
ers a  special  invitation  to  attend 
this  session  and  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Be  sure  that  every  girl  takes  part 
in  the  discussion. 

1.  Kitchen. 

a.  Appearance. 
(1).  Sunny. 
(2).  Bright. 
(3).     Clean. 

b.  Floor. 

(1).     Painted. 

(2).     Covered  with  linoleum. 

c.  Corners. 
(1).     Qean. 

d.  Stove. 

(1).     Polished. 
(2).     Wiped  off  every  day. 
(3).     Free   from   grease   and 
dirt. 

2.  Dish-cloths  and  towels. 

a.  Should  be  hemmed. 

b.  Not  greasy.  (Effect).  Why? 

c.  Odorless. 

d.  Number  of  each. 
(1).     Dish-cloths  6. 

(2).     Dish-towels  10  or  more. 


e.     Material. 
( 1 ) .     Bunting. 
(2).     Thin  flour  sacks. 
(3).     Loose      fibered      cloth. 

Why? 
Dish-washing. 

a.  Necessary  articles. 
(1).     Hot  water. 
(2).     Soap  or  powder. 
(3).     Clean  towels. 

(4).     Brush  (to  use  on  cut  or 
figured  glass  and  china.) 

b.  Process. 

(1).     Wash  well. 

(2).     Rinse. 

( 3  ) .     Wipe  and  shine. 

c.  Requisites     following     dish- 
washing. 

( 1 ) .     Dishes  placed  orderly  in 

cupboard. 
(2).     Table,  drain-board,  and 

sink  perfectly  clean. 
(3).     Dish-cloths     rinsed     in 
cold  water,  wrung  dry, 

shaken  well  and  hung  in 

air  to  dry. 
(4).     Place  dish-towels  where 

they  will  dry  quickly. 


The  Literary  Lesson. 


LESSON  I. 


To  those  who  wish  to  learn  how 
to  judge  literature  as  well  as  to  be 
entertained,  this  month's  two  inter- 
esting bits  of  fiction  will  be  a  good 
beginning.  "Uncle  William"  is  a 
cleverly  written,  up-to-date  story 
Frcb  as  the  best  magazines  accept. 
It  is  chiefly  a  character  sketch.  Of 
the  little  plot  there  is  to  it,  almost 


anyone  used  to  reading  can  tell  the 
end  of  it  before  he  is  half  through 
it.  It  cannot  be  ranked  at  all  with 
the  dear  little  fairy  tale,  "The  King 
of  the  Golden  River."  That  will 
always  live,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  beauty  of  its  wording,  but  be- 
cause it  has  a  great  deal  to  tell. 


FOR  THE  SENIORS: 
"Uncle  William." 


Uncle  William,  an  old  sailor,  pas- 
sionately fond  of  the  sea,  but  not 
over  fond  of  neighbors,  big-hearted. 


lovable,  arid  easv-going,  takes  a 
great  fancy  to  a  young  artist  who 
has   come   from    New   York   City 
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to  make  sketches.  He  saves  the 
young  man's  life  twice,  once  on 
the  sea,  and  once  by  going  to  New 
York  and  nursing  Tiim  through  a 
fever,  carrying  him  back  to  the 
seashore  to  recuperate.  The  artist 
wins  a  prize  at  the  exhibition,  and 
sells  two  of  his  pictures  to  a  rich 
man  who  takes  them  not  only  for 
their  art,  but  because  he  spent  his 
childhood  near  Uncle  William's 
home.  This  man  is  a  friend  of 
the  artist's  sweetheart,  and  he  takes 
her  to  join  her  lover  at  Uncle  Wil- 
liam's. The  old  sailor  hospitably 
divides  his  property  with  the  rich 
man  who  puts  up  a  house  for  him- 
self and  the  young  couple  to  live 
in. 

REVIEW. 

1.  State  briefly  the  plot  of  the  story. 

2.  Give  three  quaint  sayings  of  Un- 
cle William. 

3.  What  were  the  characteristics  of 
the  artist's  sweetheart? 

4.  Read  Uncle  William's  love  story 
(page  34  and  part  of  35).  Do  you 
think  his  philosophy:  "Livin's  the 
thing  to  live  for"  is  right  or  not? 
Why? 


5.  What  is  Uncle  William's  sweet- 
heart, now?    Tell  about  his  love  for  it. 

6.  Give  two  examples  of  Uncle  Wil- 
liam's being  shiftless  and  liking  to  be 
comfortable.  Was  he  really  shiftless,  or 
only  saying  it  about  himself?  Why  do 
you  think  so? 

7.  Read  one  of  the  parts  you  like 
best. 

8.  Read  the  last  chapter. 

9.  Each  individual  has  his  own  tastes 
in  the  things  he  reads  as  well  as  in 
the  things  he  eats.  And  he  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  his  own  views.  What  is 
your  personal  opinion  of  this  story? 
What  other  story  of  the  same  class 
have  you  read  that  you  think  not  so 
good,  and  what  other  that  you  liked 
better? 

10.  Read  the  verses  in  the  front  of 
the  book  and  then  tell  what  thev  mean. 

11.  What  does  "who  outfaces  skies, 
outsin'T^s  the  storms"  mean?  Do  you 
think  it  is  true? 

12.  Do  you  think  that  Uncle  William 
sang  on  the  sunny  side  of  his  clouds. 
Why? 

13.  In  this  beautiful  but  rather  diffi- 
cult little  bit  of  poetry  which  expres- 
sions do  you  think  the  orettiest? 

14.  Read  the  poem  again.    . 

15.  Contrast  the  characters  of  Uncle 
William  and   Abner. 

16.  Give  reasons  why  neople  should 
be    cheerful. 


FOR  THE  JUNIORS : 
"The  King  of  the  Golden  River." 


Although  a  fairy  tale,  it  is  as 
much  a  story  for  grown-ups  who 
^^  better  grasp  its  allegorical 
"leaning.  The  best  fairy  tales  are 
always  so.  Much  as  we  love  them 
^hen  we  are  children,  we  appreciate 
them,  more  when  we  are  older.  De- 
k^tixxl  "Alice  in  Wonderland," 
^i  the  beautiful  child  verses  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  are  good 
jJJ^strations  of  this.  Just  as  "The 
Skeping  Beauty"  has  been  said  to 
^^present  the  Earth  pricked  into 
^  long  slumber  by  the  frosty  spin- 
^^e  of  old  Dame  Winter,  and  awak- 
ened into  glorious  spring  by  the 
*Qve^kiss  of  Prince  Sun,  so  this  tale 


shows  how  willing  self-sacrifice 
comes  back  in  good  to  the  unsel- 
fish. The  story  is  in  two  contrast- 
ing parts:  part  I,  contained  in  the 
first  chapter  telling  how  the  in- 
heritance of  the  three  brothers 
was  laid  waste  (by  South  West 
Wind)  on  account  of  the  cruelty  of 
the  two  older  brothers  and  part 
II,  the  rest  of  the  book,  showing 
how  it  was  reclaimed  through  love 
by  Gluck  (A  German  work  for  hap- 
piness, or  good  fortune),  the 
youngest.  It  is  rather  a  departure 
for  Ruskin  to  write  a  fairy  tale,  but 
it  is  characterized  by  the  finfe  style 
for  which  he  is  noted. 
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1.  Read  the  story.  (It  is  so  short 
that  the  best  way  of  taking  it  up  is 
to  miss  no  part  of  it  A  well-known 
literary  man  of  Utah  says  he  has  read 
it  twenty  times  for  recreation,  and 
will  read  it  a^ain.  (One  of  the  best 
ways  of  learning  to  write  well  is  by 
reading  well-written   things.) 

Girls  who  are  chosen  to  read  should 
be  careful  to  be  distinct  so  that  the 
story  will  not  be  spoiled  for  others. 
If  you  enjoy  what  you  read  enough 
to  get  its  meaning,  you  will  never  have 
any  difficulty  in  reading  ordinarly  to 
be  appreciated.  One  girl,  or  five  dif- 
ferent girls,  may  each  read  a  chapter. 
Or  one  may  state  briefly  the  contents 
of  chapter  one,  havin'^  only  the  four 
other  chapters  read.  The  class  leader 
must  always  use  her  own  judgment 
as  she  should  know  which  plan  would 
interest  her  girls  most.) 

2.  Who  was  Ruskin?  What  is  an  al- 
legory ? 

3.  Describe  Treasure  Valley. 


4.  How  was  it  lost? 

5.  How   was   it    regained? 

6.  Describe  the  King  of  the  Gold- 
en River. 

7.  Do  you  like  or  dislike  the  story. 
Why? 

8.  Read  from  "It  was  indeed  a  morn- 
ing that  might  have  made  anyone 
happy"  to  "wreaths  upon  the  morning 
wind." 

9.  What  were  the  two  Black 
Stones? 

10.  What  good  do  you  think  self- 
sacrifice   is? 

11.  There  are  some  people  who  sac- 
rifice themselves  foolishly.  Give  an 
example  of  what  you  think  unneces- 
sary sacrifice.  (Have  three  girls  an- 
swer this). 

12.  Read  from  "And  Gluck  climbed 
to  the  brink  of  the  Golden  River"  to 
the   end. 

13.  Tell  some  of  the  things  Gluck 
did  that  proved  him  unselfisn. 


Dr.  ^Edward  E.  Hale  on  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 


Dr.  Edward  E.  Hale,  the  distin- 
guished Unitarian  minister,  who 
died  on  the  11th  of  June  at  his  home 
in  Boston,  gave  at  one  time  a  most 
thoughtful  and  scholarly  lecture  be- 
fore the  Harvard  students  on  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  He 
closed  his  address  with  these  inspir- 
ing words : 

"One  hundred  years  ago,  the  Abbe 
Genty,  a  distinguished  French  schol- 
ar of  that  time,  now  long  since  for- 
gotten, published  an  essay  on  the  Re- 
sult of  the  Discovery  of  America  by 
Europe.  At  the  very  end  of  the  pap  t 
he  says,  writing  in  1792:  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  Anglo  Americans  is 
the  event  most  likely  to  accelerate 
the  revolution  which  is  to  renew  the 
happiness  of  the  world.    In  the  bosom 


of  this  new  nation  are  the  true  treas- 
ures which  are  to  renew  the  world.' 
He  names  the  relief  to  crowded  Eur-' 
ope  as  one  of  the  blessings  which 
are  to  come  to  mankind.  The  Eman- 
cipation of  Slaves,  the  End  of  Con- 
quest, Universal  Peace,  the  Conver- 
sion of  the  World  to  Christianity,  are 
others.  All  these  are  to  spring  from 
the  freedom,  truth,  honor,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, virtue  of  three  millions  of  Amer- 
icans." 

Then  again  does  Dr.  Hale  impress 
this  fact  upon  us,  that : 

"Not  one  of  that  noble  band  who 
pledged  life,  fortune,  and  honor  to  the 
support  of  American  independence^ 
ever  fell  from  his  high  moral  position 
before  the  world,  or  dimmed,  by  deed 
or  word,  that  brilliant  page  of  historjr 
on    which    their   names   are   written^^. 
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Trudie's  "Glueck." 


Elsie  C.   Carroll, 


"This  year,  next  year,  now,  or 
never.  This  year,  next  year,  now, 
or  never.  This  year — "  and  the 
last  vellow  petal  fell  in  the  sand  at 
the  young  girl's  feet.  **Oh,  if  it 
were  only  possible,  to  go  back  to 
dear  old  Newton,  to  Alice  and  Jen- 
nie and  to  school.  If  it  were  even 
next  year;  but  to  think  it's  never! 
never!  never!*'  Trudie  ZirbeFs 
brown  eyes  gazed  discontenttedly 
out  over  the  endless  expanse  of 
water  stretching  before  her ;  but  she 
did  not  see  it,  she  was  looking  back 
into  her  vanishing  childhood  and 
seeing  her  golden  dreams,  one  by 
one,  overshadowed  by  dark  clouds 
of  misfortune.  Truly  had  the  old 
proverb  of  her  German  fathers, 
"Unglueck  kommt  selten  allein," 
been  verified  in  her  young  life. 

Only  two  years  ago  she  had  both 
parents,  a  good  home,  and  a  bright 
future ;  now  she  had  none  of  them. 
First  her  father.  Professor  Freder- 
ick Zirbel,  had  lost  his  position  in 
the  Newton  Academy.  Not  on  ac- 
c:ount  of  any  lack  of  qualification  • 
in  his  line,  nor  because  his  work  did 
not  always  show  the  most  consci- 
entious attention.  But  French  had 
become  the  fad  with  the  Academy 
students,  and  as  Professor  Zirbel 
was  not  proficient  in  French,  a  new 
teacher  had  been  employed  to  meet 
the  new  demand,  and  as  he  could 
also  teach  German,  Professor  Zir- 
bel had  been  dismissed.     He  had 


never  had  a  strong  constitution,  and 
many  years  spent  in  the  schoolroom 
had  not  added  to  his  general  health, 
so  he  was  in  no  wise  fitted  for  the 
manual  labor  that  seemed  his  only 
resource  after  losing  his  position. 
But  Trudie  remembered  his  never- 
changing  cheerfulness  during  those 
days  and  the  "bluer**  days  to  come. 
She  could  almost  hear  even  now  his 
reassuring,  "Ach,  Weibchen,  unser- 
glueck  willst  noch  kommen,"  as  he 
patted  her  mother's  hand  or  stroked 
her  beautiful  brown  hair. 

But  those  were  happy  times  com- 
pared to  the  days  to  follow,  for  they 
had  each  other  then,  and  love  and 
hope  to  make  the  hours  bright.  Af- 
terwards came  the  long  sickness  and 
death  of  the  mother,  during  which 
sad  time  the  little  store  hoarded  up 
for  a  rainy  day  all  went  and  the 
home  was  mortgaged.  Trudie 
knew  now,  that  her  father  never 
really  rallied  after  the  loss  of  his 
beloved  "Weibchen"  and  yet  she 
remembered  how  hard  he  had  tried 
to  keep  up  his  spirits  for  her  young 
sake.  "Glueck  noch,  Trudchen," 
he  always  loved  to  revert  back  to 
the  tongue  of  his  dear  "Vaterland" 
when  speaking  to  himself  or  his 
near  ones,  a  habit  Trudie  herself 
had  retained  from  childhood. 
"Glueck  noch.  Gott  vergisst  uns 
nicht,"  and  yet  the  good  fortune  in 
which  he  had  put  so  much  faith 
seemed  a  long  while  coming,  and 
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sometimes  Trudie  really  wondered 
if  God  hadn't  forgotten.  For  did 
not  the  dear  father  die  within  a 
year  after  the  mother's  death;  and 
then  did  not  the  creditors  take  that 
precious  little  home  with  all  its 
sweet,  sacred  memories ;  and  had  she 
not  been  compelled  to  come  to  the 
already  over  crowded  home  of  her 
father's  cousin,  being  forced  to  give 
up  not  only  the  dear  past,  but  all 
the  bright  hopes  of  the  future.  And 
now,  to  all  appearances  she  must 
end  her  days  in  this  lonely  little 
fishing  village  and  be  buried  with 
her  ambitions  all  unrealized. 
•  Trudie's  was  not  a  morose  na- 
ture. Instead  she  was  habitually 
happy  and  resourceful  and  had 
made  her  way  straight  to  the  hearts 
of  the  simple  fisherfolk  with  whom 
her  lot  was  cast.  She  was  grate- 
ful, too,  for  the  welcome  she  had 
received  to  the  humble  fireside  of 
her  kinsmen,  nor  did  she  fail  to 
show  her  gratitude.  Seldom,  in- 
deed, did  she  permit  the  sad  mem- 
ories of  the  past  to  crowd  out  every 
other  thought  as  she  had  done  to- 
day. But  sometimes  the  old  hopes 
and  longings  simply  would  take 
possession  of  her,  and  then  she 
would  try  to  dream  of  some  way  to 
make  them  real.  But  what  oppor- 
tunity could  Oyster  Cove  offer  to  an 
ambitious  girl  no  matter  how  apt 
or  willing  she  might  be?  It  was 
true  that  like  most  towns  Oyster 
Cove  had  seen  its  prosperous  day, 
but  that  was  long  ago.  The  beds 
of  oysters  had  been  exhausted  years 
ago  and  the  handful  of  fishermen 
who  still  called  the  forsaken  place 
home,  remained  there  either  because 
they  lacked  means  or  ambition  to 
move  out. 

Trudie  felt  that  if  she  could  on- 
ly go  to  school  a  year  or  two  she 
could  make  her  own  way  in  the 
world  and  become  useful  as  well  as 
happy.    She  wanted  to  be  a  teacher 


as  the  dear  "Vater'*  had  been.  If 
only  there  were  a  way  to  get  out . 
of  Oyster  Cove  she  might  work  to 
her  ideal.  But  it  would  take  money 
to  go  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  back  to  Newton  and  to  friends 
who  were  willing  to  help  her. 

Every  week's  mail  brought  her 
letters  from  two  childhood  chums, 
Alice  and  Jennie  Solomon  and  this 
week  the  letter  had  contained  a  note 
from  Mrs.  Solomon  inviting  Trudie 
to  come  and  spend  the  winter  with 
them  and  go  to  school  at  the  Acad- 
emy with  Alice  and  Jennie.  The 
dear  lady  would  gladly  have  done 
more  for  the  unfortunate  girl,  had 
she  been  able,  for  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Zirbel  had  been  her  staunchest 
friends  in  time  of  sore  need;  but 
she  was  a  widow  with  her  own  two 
daughters  to  support  and  educate. 

"If  I  could  only  get  there  and  go 
to  school  this  one  year  even,  I  feel 
that  somehow  it  would  be  easier 
for  the  rest,  and  that  I  could  soon 
feel  independent  and  even  repay 
dear  Mrs.  Solomon  and  Cousin 
Mary  for  all  they  have  done  for 
me,"  thought  Trudie  aloud,  as  she 
forced  her  mind  back  from  its  day 
dreaming.  "But  what's  the  use  of 
hoping  for  the  impossible?"  and 
with  a  sigh  she  arose  from  the 
sandy  beach.  "And  yet,"  she  con- 
tinued to  herself,  "father's  'Gleuck 
noch  Trudchen'  ever  seems  whis- 
pering hope  to  me." 

The  sun  had  sunk  lower  and 
lower,  and  was  now  just  ready 
to  drop,  a  glorious  flaming  ball  into 
the  shimmering  sea.  Great  shafts 
of  golden  light  spread  over  the 
water  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
and  myriads  of  ripples  danced  on 
the  sparkling  surface.  This  was  a 
picture  which  never  grew  old  to 
Trudie.  She  turned  to  it  now  and 
drank  in  the  magnificent  splendor 
of  it  all  with  the  same  awe  struck 
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wonder  with  which  she  had  first 
beheld  it. 

With  a  start  she  remembered 
how  long  she  had  been  there. 
"What  will  Grandma  Schiller 
think?"  she  exclaimed  aloud  as  she 
hastened  to  the  path  she  had  left. 

"Grandma  Schiller*'  was  an  old 
German  lady  who  lived  at  the  far 
end  of  the  little  bay.  Every  Thurs- 
day afternoor  Trudie  paid  her  a 
visit  when  n^f;  would  read  to  her 
old  fricn'i  from  a  quaint  German 
Bible,  wliich  Grandma  had  brought 
from  tjie  *'Vaterland"  years  and 
year'^  ago.  These  visits  had  come 
to  be  Grandma  Schiller's  sunshine. 
She  even  counted  time  by  them. 
This  or  that  happened  the  day  be- 
fore or  the  day  after  "the  child"  was 
here,  she  was  wont  to  tell  the  chance 
villager  who  called  to  see  her. 

Nor  was  all  •  the  pleasure  and 
profit  of  these  vistis  the  old  lady's. 
Trudie  looked  forward  to  them  al- 
most as  eagerly.  For  always  after 
the  chapters  from  the  Bible  had 
been  read  grandma's  dear  old  quav- 
ering voice  would  take  the  young 
girl  across  the  seas  to  the  land  she 
had  loved  since  babyhood,  and  to- 
gether the  two  would  spend  hours 
in  the  dear  historic  haunts  of  which 
she  had  so  often  heard.  Some- 
times they  were  at  dear  old  Heidd- 
herg ;  again  they  were  sailing  down 
the  beautiful  Rhine,  or  sitting  in 
the  great  play-house  listening  to 
Goethe's  "Faust." 

These  visits  also  gave  Trudie 
the  necessary  encouragement  to 
keep  up  her  ambition.  Grandma 
never  lost  faith  in  the  "Gleuck 
noch"  of  the  child's  father.  To  her 
Trudie's  future  was  just  as  certain 
as  the  morrow.  She  would  talk  of 
the  days  when  the  girl  would  have  a 
school  of  her  own  as  if  nothing 
save  a  little  time  stood  in  the  way. 
To  Trudie's  remonstrance  that  it 
would  be  impossible  the  old  lady 


would  reply  impatiently,  "Tut,  tut, 
child.  Vhen  you  der  luck  does 
come,  den  it  vas  you  der  ashamed 
vill  be  for  der  faith  you  did  not 
haf  in  him." 

Trudie  was  thinking  of  these 
words  now  as  she  was  hastening 
toward  grandma's  cottage.  "I'm 
glad  I  told  Cousin  Mary  that  I 
might  spend  the  night  witfi  grand- 
ma," she  thought  to  herself,  as  she 
noticed  for  the  first  time  how  late 
it  was  really  geting.  "Grandma 
will  think  I'm  not  coming,"  and  she 
Qtiickened  her  steps. 

in  a  few  moments  she  reached 
what  the  villagers  called  Peril 
Creek,  though  why  it  was  so  called 
Trudie  had  never  heard.  Joel  Turn- 
er was  mending  the  bridge  at  the 
crossing  as  Trudie  approached. 

"Hello,  Trudie,"  he  called  out 
"goin'  to  granny's?"  You'd  bet- 
ter g^t  her  to  come  up  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  that  right  away.  There's 
a  big  gale  comin'  up  east.  The 
sky  looks  just  like  it  did  the  time 
of  the  big  storm,  eight  years  ago, 
an'  if  one  like  that  comes,  there 
won't  be  no  sign  o'  Granny  Schil- 
ler's cabin  by  mornin'." 

Trudie  looked  eastward  and  was 
surprised  that  she  had  not  noticed 
the  great  gray  wall  which  seemed 
to  be  hanging  downward  into  the 
ocean. 

"I'll  do  my  best  to  get  her  to 
come,"  she  answered,and  hurried  on. 

"You  mustn't  either  of  you  stay 
there,"  shouted  the  man  after  her, 
*' There  won't  be  any  great  danger 
fer  two  or  three  hours  yet  but  after 
that  I  wouldn't  give  an  old  fish  net 
fer  granny's  place." 

It  was  growing  dark  rapidly  and 
even  before  the  girl  reached  her 
destination  big  drops  of  water  were 
splashing  into  her  face  while  the 
wind  was  steadily  rising  and  the 
great  black  clouds  in  the  east 
seemed  coming  nearer.    When  she 
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opened  grandma's  door  she  was 
startled  at  the  sight  which  met  her 
eyes.  Grandma  lay  moaijing  on  the 
bed  in  the  far  end  of  the  room; 
there  was  no  fire,  and  the  air  was 
damp  and  chilly. 

Trudie  rushed  to  the  bedside. 
**Why,  grandma,  what  in  the  world 
has  happened  ?" 

The  old  lady  opened  her  eyes. 
"Himmel  sei  dankt!"  she  mur- 
mured.   "It  vas  der  child." 

"But,  grandma,"  insisted  Trudie, 
"what  is  the  matter?" 

"Der  rhumatiz,  he  come  again. 
And  a  big  pain  he  come  here,"  ex- 
plained the  sick  woman  laying  her 
hand  over  her  lungs.  "All  day  der 
pain  he  was  there  but  I  tells  me  der 
child  vill  come,  der  child  vill  come 
and  den  he  vill  better  be."  The  girl 
stooped  and  kissed  the  wrinkled 
face  chiding  herself  for  the  time 
she  had  sat  dreaming  on  the  beach. 

What  was  to  be  done?  Grandma 
could  never  go  to  the  village  in 
this  condition.  Well,  perhaps  help 
would  come  and  in  the  meantime 
she  would  make  her  comfort- 
able. She  hastily  kindled  a  fire, 
then  busied  herself  heating  blan- 
kets, rubbing  the  painful  side  and 
doing  what  she  could  for  the  suf- 
ferer. At  last  grandma  dozed  off. 
It  was  now  quite  dark.  No  one 
had  come,  and  the  storm  was  rag- 
ing outside.  She  could  hear  the 
roar  of  the  ocean  growing  louder 
and  more  terrible  each  moment. 
Something  must  be  done.  Joel 
Turner  had  told  her  they  must  not 
stay,  and  who  could  foretell  danger 
if  not  Joel  Turner.  One  moment 
she  stood  with  clasped  hands  while 
her  heart  beat  a  wild  but  silent 
prayer.  The  answer  came  like  a 
flash, — Zeb  Dixon's  cabin  up  the 
bluff.  She  must  get  grandma  there 
some  how  Zeb  Dixon  had  been  the 
rectpient  of  sudden  good  fortune 
and  was  now  on  a  visit  to  some 
distant  relatives  in  the  west  and 


was  "seein'  a  bit  of  the  world,"  as 
he  put  it.  His  cabin  was  left  just 
as  he  and  his  wife  had  lived  in  it 
a  few  months  before,  and  the  key 
was  in  granny's  safe  keeping. 

The  question  confronting  Trudie 
now  was  how  to  get  to  this  place  of 
safety.  The  distance  was  not  great 
but  the  trail  was  steep  and  would 
be  slippery.  Could  she  carry 
grandma?  She  must  for  that  was 
the  only  way.  The  frail  little 
woman  would  not  be  a  great  bur- 
den under  ordinary  circumstances, 
but  Trudie  was  young  and  she  was 
trembling  even  now  from  fright  and 
excitement. 

Joel  had  said  they  would  be  safe 
for  an  hour  or  two.  She  would 
have  to  run  and  open  Zeb's  door, 
start  a  fire,  and  then  return  for 
grandma.  Hastily  lighting  the  lan- 
tern and  making  a  bundle  of  things 
that  would  be  necessary  for  the 
sick  woman's  comfort,  and  taking 
the  key  from  the  little  corner  shelf, 
she  went  out  into  the  storm.  The 
wind  was  blowing  fearfully  and  the 
rain  came  down  in  blinding  tor- 
rents, while  the  deafening  roar  of 
the  sea  told  her  that  the  black  angry 
waves  were  creeping  nearer  and 
nearer.  She  rushed  frantically  up 
the  trail  and  soon  reached  Zeb's 
door.  In  a  moment  she  had  a  blaz- 
ing fire.  Then  she  rushed  back 
down  the  trail.  It  seemed  that  the 
terrors  of  the  storm  and  sea  had 
grown.  It  was  too  dark  to  see.  What 
if  she  should  be  too  late  to  save 
grandma.  What  if  even  now  the  crii- 
el  waves  were  clutching  her  in  their 
arms.  The  few  minutes  since  she  left 
the  cottage  seemed  an  age.  What  if 
the  cottage  were  gone  and  she 
should  be  buried  in  that  great  wall 
of  water  which  she  knew  was  roll- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  every  second. 
At  last  she  saw  a  glimmer  from  the 
cabin  window  and  gave  a  sigh  of 
relief.  When  she  entered  the  cot- 
tage she  found  grandma  in  a  state 
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of  wild  delirium.  She  had  evident- 
ly been  awakened  by  the  storm  and 
was  now  calling  wildly  to  her  son 
who  had  been  drowned  in  a  storm 
many  years  before.  It  was  some 
moments  before  Trudie  could  quiet 
her,  but  at  last  she  was  wrapped  in 
a  large  waterproof  cape  and  was 
being  borne  unconsciously  to  a  place 
of  safety.  Though  Grandma  Schil- 
ler was  small  it  was  no  easy  matter 
for  Trudie  to  carry  her  up  the  slip- 
pery bluff,  guided  only  bv  the  flick- 
ering light  of  the  lantern  which 
hung  from  her  arm.  More  than 
once  it  seemed  that  she  must  sink 
beneath  her  burden  and  that  they 
must  both  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
awfulness  which  surrounded  them; 
but  again  she  would  seem  to  receive 
one  moment  more  of  strength  as  if 
from  her  very  despair  and  would 
struggle  on.  At  last  the  place  of 
safety  was  reached.  Tenderly  the 
sick  woman  was  laid  on  the  bed 
and  Trudie  did  all  she  could  for 
her  comfort,  but  still  she  moaned 
and  rambled  on  in  her  delirium. 
The  girl  knew  she  was  very  ill.  O, 
if  some  one  would  only  come ;  but 
still  the  terrible  moments  dragged 
on  with  nothing  save  the  sound  of 
the  raging  storm  to  break  the  mon- 
otony. At  last  it  became  more  than 
Trudie  could  endure.  'T  can  keep 
close  to  the  bluffs  and  go  to  the 
village  for  help"  she  said  to  her- 
self. The  fire  was  replenished  and 
grandma's  medicine  administered. 
Then  she  bent  over  the  sufferer. 
"Tm  going  for  help,  grandma,*'  she 
whispered  soothingly  to  ears  that 
did  not  understand.  Taking  the 
lantern  once  more  she  faced  the 
storm.  Though  the  wind  and  rain 
were  terrible  she  made  her  way  as 
far  as  Peril  Creek  when  she  was 
stopped  by  a  new  roar  added  to 
that  of  the  storm  and  sea  to  which 
she  had  already  become  accustomed. 
She  flashed  her  lantern  ahead  of 
her.    Yes,  the  bridge  was  gone  and 


a  great  whirl  of  muddy  water  was 
rolling  madly  toward  the  ocean. 
This  then  was  why  no  help  had 
come.  Just  then  she  saw  across 
the  stream  faint  lights  waving  in 
the  darkness.  The  villagers  were 
there  she  knew — kind  friends  who 
would  come  to  the  rescue  if  they 
could.  Her  courage  returned.  They 
were  not  forgotten  after  all.  She 
waved  her  lantern  and  tried  to 
shout  a  message  for  their  safety 
but  her  voice  was  lost  in  the  deaf- 
ening roar  about  her.  Then  she 
turned  back  to  Zeb's  cabin  and 
watched  and  prayed  and  waited  by 
the  sick  bed  while  outside  the  storm 
raged  on.  At  last  there  came  a 
calm.  Grandma,  too,  became  quiet 
and  finally  opened  her  eyes  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  face  bending  over 
her.  Smiling  and  softly  murmur- 
ing something  about  "the  child,", 
she  fell  into  a  peaceful  sleep. 
The  gray  dawn  was  just  stealing 
through  the  little  window  of  the 
cabin  when  Trudie  heard  the  wel- 
come sound  of  footsteps.  She  rose 
quickly  from  the  bedside  and  tip- 
toeing to  the  door  opened  it  just 
as  it  was  reached  by  a  very  bedrag- 
gled young  fisher  lad. 

"O,  Henry  Turner,"  cried  the 
girl.  "I  never  was  so  glad  to  see 
any  one  in  my  whole  life." 

There  was  not  light  enough  to 
betray  the  flush,  this  reniark  brought 
to  the  brown  cheeks  of  the  boy. 

"Is  the  village  safe?  Do  tell  me 
something  quick,"  demanded  Tru- 
die. 

"Yes,  the  village  is  safe,  but  no- 
body thinks  you  are,"  he  replied. 
"As  soon  as  the  storm  got  bad  and 
you  and  granny  hadn't  come  we 
started  out  to  help  you  but  by  the 
time  we  got  to  Peril  Creek  the 
bridge  was  gone  and  there  was  no 
way  of  getting  here.  They  all  gai^ 
you  and  granny  up  for  lost,  but 
some  how  I  felt  you'd  be  up  here 
to  Zeb's  so  I  waited  till  the  flood 
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went  down  enough  so  I  could  swim 
?.cross." 

"O,  Fm  so  glad  you  did,"  said  the 
girl  heartily.  "But  didn't  you  see 
me  wave  my  lantern  at  the  creek?" 

"There,  I  told  them  that's  what 
it  was,  but  they  wouldn't  believe 
me,"  asserted  Henry. 

"Well,  we  are  safe  but  grandma 
is  awful  sick,"  said  Trudie.  "And 
you  must  go  for  help  right  away. 
She  has  raved  and  moaned  all 
night." 

"The  water  is  high  yet,  but 
there'll  be  plenty  willing  to  come 
when  they  find  you  are  alive,"  an- 
swered the  boy  and  he  hurried  off 
in  the  direction  of  the  village,  turn- 
ing once  as  if  to  make  sure  the  girl 
in  the  doorway  was  not  an  appari- 
tion. 

Before  many  hours  kind  friends 
had  come  to  bear  Grandma  Schil- 
ler to  the  village.  The  eyes  of 
more  than  one  old  fisherman  grew 
moist  as  they  beheld  the  haggard 
anxious  face  of  the  girl  they  had 
come  to  relieve.  It  was  Joel  Turner 
who  spoke  the  feelings  of  all  when 
he  said:  "I  reckon,  mates,  all  the 
heroic  deeds  'aint  done  in  times  o' 
war  no  more'n  all  brave  little  gal's 
is  in  the  story  books,"  and  he  laid 
his  rough  hand  tenderly  on  Trudie's 
shoulder. 

It  was  two  days  after  the  storm, 
Trudie  was  walking  slowly  along 
the  beach  where  Grandma  Schiller's 
cottage  had  stood.  She  had  come 
at  the  old  lady's  request  to  see  if 
the  sea  had  given  back  any  of  the 
household  treasures  it  had  so  cru- 
elly snatched  away.  Her  search 
had  been  fruitless.  Not  a  sig^  of 
the  little  home  remained,  and  there 
lay  the  great  stretch  of  water  which 
had  swallowed  it  up  as  calm  and 
peaceful  as  a  sleeping  child.  Tru- 
die, gazing  upon  it,  thought  of  the 
night  of  the  storm.    "O,  you  great 


wonderful,  treacherous  thing,"  she 
cried  aloud.  "Ilove  and  fear  you 
both.  Why  did  you  take  gfrandma's 
home  and — her  Bible?  I  think  she 
really  feels  worst  of  all  about  that," 
the  girl  went  on  musingly.  "It  is  a 
good  thing  something  sent  her  to 
the  village,  for  she  was  too  old  to 
live  away  out  here  alone."  She 
turned  to  go  back  to  the  village.  All 
at  once  she  stopped.  Something 
gleamed  in  the  sand  at  her  feet. 
She  picked  it  up  and  examined  it 
slowly  and  carefully.  At  last  she 
clasped  it  in  her  hands  and  cried 
excitedly:  "Mein  Glueck!  Mein 
Glueck!  God  didn't  forget  He  sent 
it  in  the  storm." 

The  news  soon  spread  that  Tru- 
die had  found  a  pearl  and  the  vil- 
lagers flocked  in  to  see  it  and  re- 
joice at  her  good  fortune. 

"It  is  ever  so  much  bigger  and 
finer  than  Zeb  Dixon's,"  explained 
Cousin  Mary,  with  considerable 
pride.  "And  he  got  three  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  for  his.  It  wouldn't 
surprise  me  a  mite  if  Trudie'd  get 
five  hundred  for  this.  Mr.  Jerome 
will  send  it  right  off  in  the  next 
mail." 

"I  don't  know  who  is  more  de- 
servin'  of  it  than  Trudie."  was  the 
general  comment  among  her  neigh- 
bors. 

Trudie  was  most  too  happy  to 
sleep  that  night  but  when  at  last 
she  did,  the  dreams  which  hovered 
over  her  seemed  more  real  than  any 
of  the  daytime  dreams  she  had  had 
for  months.  She  seemed  to  be  sit- 
ting in  the  beautiful  library  of  the 
Newton  Academy  reading  to 
Grandma  Schiller  from  a  fine  new 
German  Bible  while  Henry  Turn- 
er stood  by,  holding  out  to  her  a 
lovely  string  of  pearls,  and  ming- 
ling with  it  all  she  seemed  to  hear 
her  father's  dear  voice  in  its  re- 
assuring, "Glueck  noch,  Trudchen 
Gott  vergisst  uns  nicht." 
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What  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
Means  to  Us. 


Emma  Ramsey  Morris, 


Salt  Lake  is  to  experience  a  great 
red  letter  event  when  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  holds  its 
Forty-third  National  Encampment 
here,  August  9-14,  1909. 

The  management  of  affairs  is  in 
the  capable  hands  of  Col.  Frank  M. 
Sterrett,  a  man  of  sterling  worth  as 
a  soldier  and  citizen,  and  whose  abil- 
ity to  bring  about  a  successful  en- 
campment is  unquestioned. 

Col.  Henry  M.  Nevius  of  Red 
Bank,  New  Jersey,  is  the  present 
commander-in-chief  of  the  G.  A.  R., 
and  has  a  record  to  be  proud  of. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic !  There  is  magic  in  the  name  to 
thrill  the  heart  of  every  citizen 
with  renewed  loyalty  to  the  fla^. 
And  it  behooves  us  to  know  some- 
thing about  this  great  organization, 
its  origin  and  purpose,  its  splendid 
achievements  and  its  great  value, 
past  and  present,  to  the  nation  it  so 
nobly  defended  in  the  darkest  hour 
of  peril. 

There  has  never  been  such  an  or- 
ganization and  there  will  never  be 
another.  There  can  be  only  one 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

It  has  had  to  struggle  against 
great  odds  since  its  earliest  organ- 
ization, to  overcome  many  difficul- 
ties and  much  prejudice,  to  reach 
the  high  plane  upon  which  it  stands 
today  in  the  eyes  of  the  American 
people. 

It  was  organized  at  Decatur,  Il- 
linois, April  6th,  1866,  by  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin F.  Stephenson  of  Springfield, 
who  served  as  surgeon  of  the  Four- 
teenth Infantry. 


Post  No.  2  was  formed  soon  after 
at  Springfield,  followed  by  the  or- 
ganization of  many  other  posts  in 
the  various  States. 

The  first  encampment  was  held  in 
Springfield,  Illinois,  on  July  12th, 
1866.  General  John  M.  Palmer  was 
elected  Department  Commander  and 
Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Stephenson  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

The  history  of  these  annual  en- 
campments is  full  of  thrilling  inter- 
est. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic is  not  and  never  has  been  a  po- 
litical organization,  and  it  distinct- 
ly forbids  the  discussion  of  partisan 
measures  in  its  meetings.  In  its 
early  history  it  was  opposed  by  a 
great  many  political  leaders  who 
found  that  they  could  not  use  the 
organization  to  gain  their  own  ends. 

Many  unjustly  accused  it  of  being 
a  political  machine  for  the  control 
of  elections.  This  argument  was 
used  by  the  enemies  of  the  Union 
to  prejudice  the  unthinking,  and  to 
blind  their  eyes  to  the  real  aims  of 
the  organization. 

But  its  development,  its  steady, 
determined  progress  along  the  lines 
of  ''fraternity,  charity,  and  loyalty," 
its  unyielding  allegiance  to  its  Dec- 
laration of  Principles,  its  boundless 
charity,  its  unparalleled  spirit  of 
forgiveness  to  its  foes,  the  efficient 
work  of  its  several  committees,  es- 
pecially the  standing  committee  on 
Pensions,  combine  to  place  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  such 
an  assured  position  as  to  inspire  the 
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entire  confidence  and  respect  of  a 
grateful  nation. 

At  the  memorable  Springfield 
convention  in  1866,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted : 

"Resolved:  That  we,  the  Soldiers 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
recognizing  the  power  of  the  princi- 
ples of  association,  do  hereby  pledge 
ourselves  to  render  all  material,  aid 
aud  assistance  in  supplying  the  wants 
of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  and 
in  furnishing  employment  to  the  poor 
and  those  wounded  and  disabled  in 
the  service  of  our  common  country. 


"Resolved:  That  as  we  have  stood 
by  the  government  at  the  peril  of 
oi  r  lives  in  war,  so  we  will  make  it 
e\er  our  care  that  no  known  enemy 
of  our  country  shall  wield  power  in 
the  Rcpntlic,  but  the  same  arms  which 
defended  its  sanctuary  against  open 
violence,  will  protect  it  unflinchingly 
2^/ainst  all  secret  machinations  and 
never  lav  down  our  weapons  until 
t^eace,  based  on  the  principles  of  uni- 
versal liberty  shall  be  assured. 

"Resolved:  That  treason,  consum- 
mated in  rebellion  is  a  crime  of  the 
most  malignant  nature  and  that  cverv 
possible  guarantee  should  be  demand- 
ed   by    all    branches    of    the    govern- 
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ment  against  the  rash  admission  to 
place  and  power  of  those  who  were 
active  participants  In  rebellion  and 
thereby  forfeited  the  rights  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  that  we,  the  soldiers 
of  the  nation,  who  fought  for  the 
supremacy  of  national  authority  have 
a  right  to  demand  that  the  safety  of 
the  Republic  should  be  held  para- 
mount to  all  other  considerations  by 
the   Executive   and    Congress." 

Yet  this  association  does  not  de- 
sign to  make  nomination  for  office, 
or  to  use  its  influence  as  an  organ- 
ization for  partisan  purposes.  The 
G.  A.  R.  stands  for  Peace ! 

During  the  encampment  of  1871, 
the  Universal  Peace  Convention 
was  in  session  at  New  York,  and 
sent  the  following  telegram  to  the 
National  Encampment  of  the  G.  A. 
R.:  "We  congratulate  you  on  a' 
peaceful  encampment.  As  veterans 
can  you  not  add  your  protest 
against  war  that  there  may  never  be 
another  war  encampment?" 

The  significant  reply  came 
promptly  from  the  peaceful  ranks 
of  the  assembled  veterans:  "Your 
congratulations  reciprocated.  The 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  is  de- 
termined to  have  peace,  even  if  it 
has  to  fight  for  it." 

The  world  is  looking  forward 
hopefully  to  the  establishment  of 
permanent  peace  among  all  nations. 
'Sut  it  will  not  be  accomplished  in 
a  single  bound,  or  by  the  harangue 
of  the  maudlin  sentimentalist.  Not 
^ntil  the  conditions  which  stand 
for  peace  are  upon  a  more  sure 
foundation,until  the  full  meaning  of 
*e  G.  A.  R.  creed,  "Fraternity, 
Charity,  and  Loyalty,"  is  entirely 
understood  and  lived  up  to  can 
there  be  universal  peace.  The  sol- 
dier  himself  desires  peace  more 
^h^  any  one  else,  because  he  knows 
^  full  horror  of  war.  The  battles 
ne  fights  are  not  of  his  own  mak- 
^^*  -And  who  can  count  the  cost 
^'  '^^^r  in  precious  human  lives? 


Out  of  the  thousands  of  young  pa- 
triots who  went  forth  in  the  spring- 
time of  their  youth  and  most  glad- 
ly consecrated  their  lives  to  the  de- 
liverance of  their  beloved  country, 
vast  numbers  found  death  in  the 
enemy's  country  and  sleep  in  name- 
less graves. 

When  the  dread  war  spirit  swept 
over  the  land  and  the  first  guns  of 
Sumter  opened  up  the  greatest 
civil  war  in  the  history  of  the  wi)rld, 
and  when  the  call  to  arms  re- 
echoed from  state  to  state  and  was 
responded  to  by  thousands  of  these 
boys  in  blue  marching  to  the' 
tune  of  "We  are  Coming,  Father 
Abraham,"  the  eyes  of  the  wnole 
nation  turned  to  them  as  to  their 
sure  defenders.  They  were  the 
nation's  hope  and  pride  then,  and 
in  view  of  their  great  sacrifices  and 
glorious  victories  are  they  any  the 
less  so  now?  And  it  was  the  best 
in  the  land  who  answered  the  c^ll. 
Not  the  riff-raff,  the  loafer,  the 
weakling,  the  coward. 

The  ranks  were  filled  by  intelli- 
gent and  capable  men  from  every 
vocation.  By  the  doctor,  the  law- 
yer, the  school  teacher,  the  mer- 
chant, the  farmer,  and  with  all  the 
hardships  they  endured  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  union,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  they  were  better  citi- 
zens when  they  returned  home  after 
the  war? 

Never  was  there  such  a  peaceful 
disbanding  of  such  an  immense 
army.  It  was  not  a  promiscuous 
turning  loose  of  a  vast  horde  of 
ruffians  upon  the  country.  Instead, 
these  same  lawyers,  doctors,  mer- 
chants, and  farmers  went  quietly 
home  to  resume  the  pursuits  of 
peace. 

America  had  been  the  hope  of  all 
the  nations,  the  supposed  Mecca  of 
the  poor  and  oppressed  of  all  man- 
kind. Our  boasted  land  of  the 
free,    and    yet    we    complacently 
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rested  under  the  hideous  ban  of 
slavery,  which  was  really  more 
detrimental  to  the  white  man  tnan 
to  the  negro.  Thousands  came 
across  the  great  oceans,  seeking 
freedom  in  the  new  land,  only  to 
find  the  bent  and  toiling  figure  of 
the  slave,  crouching  beneath  the  pit- 


iless lash  of  his  master.  This  was 
the  condition  only  a  few  short 
years  ago.  The  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  is  responsible  for  the 
happy  change.  At  the  close  of  che 
war  this  country  held  one  million 
and  a  half  of  fighting  men  who  had 
stood    shoulder    shoulder    in    bat- 
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tic,  in  the  weary  line  of  march; 
who  had  together  searched  among 
the  slain  for  their  dead  and  dying 
comrades  and  who,  in  the  glow  of 
the  bivouac  fire,  had  formed 
friendships  that  could  never  be 
broken. 

These  men  were  in  no  hurry  to 
lost  sight  of  each  other.  Flushed 
with  tide  greatest  victories  ever 
won,  full  of  patriotic  loyalty  and 
love  for  the  Union  and  for  all  the 
men  who  had  saved  it,  they  felt  the 
need  of  an  organization  where 
they  might  meet  their  brothers-iii- 
anns  each  year.  It  was  realized 
that  great  benefit  would  result 
from  these  annual  reunions  if  prop- 
erly organized  and  managed. 

What  spirit  is  it  that  binds  these 
grand  old  men  together  in  srch 
strong  bonds  of  undying  friend- 
ship? Why  do  they  come  each  year 
from  all  over  the  nation,  regard- 
less of  religious  sect  or  political 
creed,  to  clasp  the  hands,  once  more 
of  the  men  who  endured  with  them 
all  the  perils  and  hardships  of 
war?  Is  it  the  memory  of  those 
solemn  hours,  when  they,  together 
gazed  undaimted  into  the  hollow 
eye  sockets  of  death,  when  the  dark 
line  of  battle  crept  nearer  and  yet 
ever  nearer — when  they  fielt  the 
death  fear  upon  them,  but  with 
never  a  thought  of  flinching  from 
d%;  when,  in  the  strong  hand- 
clasp of  the  comrade  was  felt  the 
promise  that  if  either  fell  in  battle, 
^e  other  should  bear  the  dying 
message  to  the  dear  ones  at  home ; 
should  take  from  his  breast  the  Ht- 
"C  Bible,  the  faded  daugerrotype, 
^  little  heart-treasures  of  the 
p>y-soldier  and  return  them  to  the 
loving  mother,  the  wife  or  sweet- 
heart, watching  and  waiting  at 
"ome  for  the  loved  one  who  should 
'^^er  return,  but  who  had  passed 

^  into  the  great  Valley  of  Shad- 
ows > 


Is  it  any  wonder  that  these  men 
caimot  forget  such  scenes,  or  that 
as  long  as  life  lasts  they  will  feel 
the  call  to  reassemble  in  peaceful 
convention  and  live  again  all  the 
stirring  scenes  of  the  war,  to  re- 
new their  patriotism  on  the  altar 
fires  of  meijiory,  to  hold  in  sacred 
remembrance  their  comrades  whose 
tents  are  pitched  upon  the  camp- 
ing grounds  of  the  Silent  Land,  and 
whose  ships  are  anchored  in  the 
harbor  of  the  Great  Beyond? 

There  may  be  some  among  this 
great  veteran  band  who  fail  to  Hve 
up  to  all  the  ideals  of  the  organi- 
zation, but  they  are  decidedly  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule.  For 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic is  recognized  as  the  most 
splendid  body  of  representative 
American  manhood  and  citizenship. 
Even  though  a  veteran  should  now 
dishonor  himself  or  his  organiza- 
tion by  wrong-doing,  he  can  never 
dishonor  the  sacrifice  he  once 
made  in  oflfering  his  Ufe  for  his 
country. 

Yet  some  there  are  among  the 
chronic  gfrumblers  who  find  fault 
with  the  nation,  for  paying  out  of 
its  treasury  so  much  per  year  for 
pensions,  to  these  men  who  made 
it  possible  for  the  Union  to  exist 
or  to  have  a  treasury  at  all.  But 
these  grumblers  are  the  same  men 
or  their  descendants,  who,  while 
the  soldiers  were  dying  upon  the 
battle-field  or  suflfering  untold  ag- 
onies in  Southern  prison  pens,  and 
sacrificing  all  they  had  to  save  the 
nation,  sat  at  home  and  gambled 
then  as  now,  about  the  inefficiency 
of  our  troops,  or  skulked  about  with 
petitions  for  a  disgraceful  com- 
promise with  the  South. 

The  pension  is  but  a  very  small 
payment  of  a  very  just  debt.  As 
long  as  the  country  needs  an  army 
and  navy,  as  long  as  there  is  ne- 
cessity for  war,  there  will  be  a  pen- 
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sion  list.  And  that  list  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  size  and  duration 
of  the  war.  All  civilized  nations 
pay  pensions  to  their  soldiers. 

Those  who  most  bitterly  de- 
nounce the  payment  of  pensions 
and  try  to  create  a  public  senti- 
ment against  it,  are  the  very  ones 
who  have  done  the  least  in  the 
service  of  our  country  in  her  times 
of  need.  It  is  our  sacred  duty  as 
well  as  our  pride  to  see  that  np  de- 
fender of  the  Republic  should  be 
allowed  to  die  in  the  poor'  house. 

And  among  the  defenders  of  our 
nation,  I  mention  last  but  not  by 
any  means  least,  that  noble  band 
of  women,  the  army  nurses.  To 
them  should  be  shown  every  pos- 
sible courtesy,  and  every  consider- 
ation for  their  comfort  and  welfare. 
These  brave  women  helped  to  bear 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day. 
They  were  as  ministering  angels  to 
thousands  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
on  the  battle  field,  and  in  the  hos- 
pitals. Most  nobly  did  they  enact 
their  parts  in  the  terrible  d^'ama  of 
war. 

The  influence  of  women  for  good 
is  demonstrated  fully  by  the  no- 
ble work  done  in  the  various  aux- 
iliary organizations.  The  Ladies 
of  the  G.  A.  R.  and  the  Woman's 
Relief  Corps  have  ever  been  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  work  of  the 
Grand  Army.  The  Sons  and  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Veterans  are  also  aids 
in  the  cause,  and  it  is  to  them  that 
the  Grand  Army  looks  to  carry  on 
the  great  work. 

And  when  the  encampments  of 
this  Grand  Old  Army  shall  be  but 
a  memory,  when  these  old  heroes 
have  fought  the  last  good  fight, 
answered  the  last  roll  call,  and 
have  been  "mustered  out"  to  join 
the  great  Encampment  above,  it  is 
for  their   sons   and   daughters  to 


keep  alive  the  fires  of  patriotism 
and  lo3ralty  to  the  old  flag. 

The  Union  will  never  lack  for 
defenders,  for  this  is  the  land  of 
promise,  and  the  hand  of  the  traitor 
will  never  be  permitted  to  rend  it 
asunder. 

When  you  are  permitted  to  gaze 
upon  the  marcWng  columns  of 
bowed  and  bended  veterans,  these 
men  who  have,  through  the  hard- 
ships of  war,  grown  old,  years  be- 
fore their  time,  do  not  for  a  moment 
imagine  that  you  are  looking  upon  a 
lot  of  old  men  in  their  dotage, 
who  are  filled  with  queer  notions 
of  their  own  importance,  etc.,  but 
rather,  try  to  realize  that  you  are 
enjoying  one  of  the  greatest  priv- 
ileges of  your  life,  in  being  associ- 
ated even  for  a  few  days,  with  this 
devoted  band  of  real  patriots,  who 
have  not  boasted,  but  have  done 
things;  who  have  been  weighed  in 
the  balance  and  have  not  been 
found  wanting.  Remember  that  our 
homes  are  among  the  happiest  and 
brightest  in  all  the  world  because 
this  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
once  stood,  with  bared  breast,  be- 
tween them  and  utter  •annihilation. 

Open  up  your  hearts  and  homes 
to  them  when  they  come  among  us. 
Put  yourselves  out  to  do  some- 
thing for  them,  for  you  may  never 
have  the  opportunity  again.  Give 
them  such  a  royal  welcome  as  shall 
cheer  their  old  hearts  and  fill  them 
with  joy  in  the  thought  of  our  deep- 
est gratitude  and  reverence  for 
their  sacrifices.  Let  them  feel  that 
we  have  learned  the  lesson  they 
have  striven  so  hard  to  teach — 
"Fraternity,  Charity,  and  Loyalty" 
— ^that  through  their  noble  exam- 
ple we  see  more  clearly,  as  Amer- 
ican citizens,  the  duties  we  owe  to 
ourselves,  our  country,  and  our 
God. 
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"For  why  should  men   do  all   the  deeds?" 


If  those  who  do  the  most  good 
to  the  most  people  are  the  greatest, 
then  surely  five  women  stand  pre- 
eminent: Eve,  mother  of  the  race; 
Mary,  mother  of  our  Lord ;  and,  in- 
side the  realm  of  sure  knowledge,  of 
a  far  far  later  day,  Isabella  of. Cas- 
tile, who  grasped  the  truth  her  wise 
men  scoffed  at,  and  was  the  means 
by  which  our  fair  Columbia  was 
found;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stan- 
ton, that  marvel  of  domesticity  and 
ability  at  law  who  originated  the 
idea  that  in  a  famed  land  of  Liberty 
a  woman  should  have  the  right  to 
be  as  splendid  and  important  as  a 
Woman  as  a  man  had  to  be  a  Man, 
and  Susan  B.  Anthony,  her  other 
soul  who  fought  and  won  for  her. 
For  it  is  difficult  to  consider  these 
two  women  apart.  They  are  the 
feminine  David  and  Jonathan  of 
modern  history.  Both  were  thor- 
oughly domesticated  women,  both 
were  womanly,  lovable  and  sympa- 
thetic in  the  fullest  sense ;  the  praise 
that  goes  to  one  belongs  to  the  other 
also.  They  might,  if  one  wished,  be 
compared  thus:  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton,  the  Joseph  Smith,  the 
Founder,  and  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
the  Brigham  Young,  the  Executor. 
For  the  greater  freedom  of  one 
from  personal  ties  gave  her  greater 
latitude.  And  if  "the  culture  of  a 
nation  is  determined  by  the  way  it 
holds  its  women,"  then  only  the 
coming  of  ages  can  show  the  mar- 
velous work  of 

I 
Susan  B.  Anthony. 

Ceur  de  Leon, 

She  is  one  of  the  heroic  figures  of 
all  history.    She  fought  for  women 


as  the  United  States  fought  for  the 
Philippines,  without  their  aid,  and 
against  their  will,  because  it  was 
right.  Only  she  fought  more  sin- 
gle-handed and  alone.  Her  cause 
was  not  merely  unpopular;  it  was 
unheard  of!  Wherever  Susan  B. 
Anthony  went,  she  met  the  opposi- 
tion, ridicule  and  derision  of  both 
men  and  women.  But  she  marched 
steadily  on.  And  she  lived  to 
see  a  little  stone  cut  out  of  the 
mountain  with  a  slender  pair  of- 
hands,  rolling. on  its  way  to  fill  the 
whole  world;  and  ridicule  and  de- 
rision change  to  respectful  attention 
and  esteem.  Two  years  after  her 
death  (March  13,  1906),  commit- 
tees were  discussing  vast  memorials 
to  her  name.  A  hundred  years  from 
now? 

She  was  born  in  South  Adams, 
Massachusetts,  in  1820,  Feb.15.  Her 
father,  a  Quaker,  was  reprimanded 
by  his  church  for  marrying  her 
mother,  a  Baptist.  Later  he  was 
rejected  because  he  allowed  his 
children  to  have  dancing  lessons, 
though  the  lessons  were  at  his  own 
home.  So  we  see  how  narrow  the 
world  was  even  then.  At  that  time 
the  only  profession  open  to  women 
was  teaching.  Mr.  Anthony  was  a 
wealthy  man  (a  cotton  manufac- 
turer), but  he  believed  that  his  chil- 
dren should  be  self-supporting  in 
case  of  adversity.  So  Susan  be- 
came a  teacher.  At  fifteen  she  ac- 
cepted her  first  position  with  a 
Quaker  family  at  the  wage  of  one 
dollar  per  week  and  board.  Two 
years  later  came  the  business  panic 
that  ruined  her  father ;  and  the  fact 
that  all  the  children  were  teaching 
was  a  great  help  and  comfort. 
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Altogether  Susan  taught  for  fif- 
teen years,  and  her  first  work  of  re- 
form began  in  a  successful  appeal 
for  higher  wages  for  teachers  and 
equal  compensation  for  women  who 
did  equal  work  with  men. 

It  was  in  the  cause  of  temperance 
that  Miss  Anthony  first  became  in- 
terested in  the  ballot.  Knowing 
the  power  of  the  vote,  she  sought  it 
for  women  that  they  might  efficient- 
ly fight  the  great  evil  of  drink.  In 
1852  she  formed  the  Woman's  Tem- 
perance League  (Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton,  President),  the  first  or- 
ganized temperance  eflfort  in  the 
country.  Then  she  gave  her  undi- 
vided attention  to  the  ballot,  saying : 

"I  have  not  time  to  dip  out  vice 
with  a  teaspoon  while  the  wrongly 
adjusted  forces  of  society  are  pouring 
it    in   by   the   bucketful." 

She  was  also  an  energetic  Aboli- 
tionist, and  worked  unceasingly 
both  before  and  during  the  war  for 
anti-slavery.  Knowing  the  power 
of  the  press,  as  well  as  the  power 
of  the  vote  she  founded  a  paper, 
"Revolution,"  with  Mrs.  Stanton 
and  Parker  Pillsbury  editors.  Some 
of  the  finest  minds  of  the  time  were 
represented  in  its  panares,  and  it 
wielded  a  great  influence  in  form- 
ing public  opinion,  but  it  was  not  a 
financial  success.  To  pay  arrears  of 
$10,000,  Miss  Anthony  decided  on 
a  lecture  course,  which  soon  freed 
her  from  the  debt. 

She  was  a  brilliant  lecturer, 
strong  of  personality,  keen  of  wit, 
and  so  sound  of  argument  that  her 
statements  were  irrefutable  by  those 
trained  in  law. 

So  strong  of  purpose,  so  forceful 
of  character,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  Miss  Anthony  was  whol- 
ly a  "masculine  woman."  That  she 
was  truly  womanly  is  evidenced  by 
the  way  she  fought  for  her  sex, 
every  moment  of  her  time,  every 


thought  of  her  great  brain,  every 
hope  of  her  large  soul  was  devoted 
to  women  that  she  might  make  the 
way  for  them  to  be  truer  citizens  to 
a  great  republic  that  they  might 
have  aner  children.  She  was  the 
Arnold  Von  Winkelreid  who  bore  all 
the  lances  of  the  enemy  into  her  own 
bosom  that  her  comrades  might 
rush  through  the  gap  to  victory. 
Whoever  works  a  miracle  must  de- 
vote his  life  to  the  cause.  The  Son 
of  man  had  not  the  where  to  lay  His 
head.  Many  who  stand  upon  the 
noblest  peaks  stand  alone,  though 
they  have  family  and  friends.  And 
it  is  as  unjust  to  say  that  because  a 
great  woman  is  unmarried  she  is 
lacking  in  femininity,  as  it  would 
be  to  proclaim  that  all  unmarried 
men  are  wholly  selfish  and  incapa- 
ble of  love. 

Mormon  women  have  every  rea- 
son to  love  Susan  B.  Anthony.  For 
she  was  a  friend  to  the  oppressed 
wherever  she  found  them;  and  in 
the  face  of  opposition,  when  the 
women  of  the  nation  looked  upon 
them  with  eyes  more  hateful  than 
the  eyes  of  scorn,  she  held  out  her 
hand  with  its  strong,  friendly  grasp, 
while  her  kind  eyes  smiled  and  her 
true  voice  said,  "Come  in  !"* 

Jane  Addams,  the  originator  of 
organized  settlement  work  for  girls, 
has  her  field  of  labor  in  Chicago. 
Hull  House,  now  an  immense  affair 
of  all  kinds  of  employment  from 
making  baskets  to  weaving  carpets 
(with  a  good  bi^  dining  room  at- 
tached, where  you  can  get  well- 
cooked  food  cheap),  had  a  very 
small  beginning.  Miss  Addams  has 
been  to  all  kinds  of  conventions  il- 
lustrating her  plan,  and  it  has  been 

♦Vol.  17,  page  208.  Mrs.  Emmeline 
B.  Wells,  one  of  our  own  great  wom- 
en, has  an  excellent  article  on  Susan 
B.  Anthony.  She  speaks  from  asso- 
ciation. Vol.  10,  page  199  contains 
more  of  Miss  Anthony. 
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followed  greatly.  The  wealthier 
classes  became  interested,  and 
through  her  influence  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  working  g^rl  has  been 
inconceivably  brightened  and  rari- 
fied. 

Maude  Adams,  the  beloved,  is 
not  a  great  actress  in  the  same  sense 
that  Bernhardt  and  Duse  are.  Her 
popularity  comes  of  a  remarkable 
personality  strongly  backed  by  most 
astute  managerial  methods.  She  is 
the  epitome  of  Purity  on  the  stage.T 

AsPASiA,  the  notaDle  woman  who 
ruled  side  by  side  with  Pericles  in 
"The  Golden  Age,"  was  the  respect- 
ed associate  of  philosophers  and 
statesmen. 


What  synonymn  for  lovelier 
things  could  be  than  the  name  of 
Cynthia  Westover  Alden,  stand- 
ing for  sunshine — sunshine  sent  into 
aching  hearts  of  shut-ins  all  the 
world  over.  Where  is  the  place  that 
some  letter  of  cheer  has  not  gone  to  ? 
The  Sunshine  Club,  too,  had  a  small 
beginning.  But  its  heddquarters  on 
Fifth  Avenue  now  radiate  tens  of 
thousands  of  beams.  Books  for  the 
poor,  crutches  for  the  cripples, 
smiles  for  the  depressed,  visitors  for 
the  lonely!  Oh,  what  a  beautiful 
work !  Sunshine  in  darkened  places ! 
Sunshine  on  the  face  of  the  woman 
whose  heart  is  full  of  it ! ' 


tA  most  interesting  sketch  of 
Maude  Adams  illustrated  by  several 
rare  pictures  is  in  the  June  number 
of  Vol.  14.  Pictures  and  the  story  of 
"Peter  Pan"  is  in  Vol.  18,  page  150. 

Two  other  important  "A's"  already 
given  in  the  Journal  are  Louisa  M. 
Alcott  by  Miss  Alice  Reynolds  in 
Vol.  10,  page  368.  Additional,  Vol, 
18,  page  524. 


Alexander,  Czarina  is  on  page  417 
of  Vol.  18. 

And,  undoubtedly,  Alexandra,  Eng- 
land's adored  queen  should  have  had 
somewhat  lengthy  mention,  but  since 
no  two  bodies  can  occupy  the.  same 
space  at  the  same  time,  Marie  Antoin- 
ette, the  numerous  Annes,  etc.,  must 
kindly  give  way. 


My  Mercele. 

Theo.  E.  Curtis. 


'Twas  in  the  golden  afternoon 
Of  sunny  May,  afar  and  free 

Among,  the  hills  with  beauiv  strewn 
I  wandered  with  my  Mercele. 

How  softly  sang  the  pearling  Hood; 

How  sweet  the  bird-note  from  above. 
But  all  the  music  in  the  wood 

Was  echoed  in  her  song  of  love. 

That  day,  not  e'en  a  flower  could  hide 
From  me  its  beauty  and  its  grace. 

For  all  the  blushing  mountain  side 
IVas  blossoming  upon  her  face. 


A  glimpse  of  heaven  sun  illumed. 
Was  hidden  in  her  laughing  eyes — 

A  cloudless  firmament  where  bloomed 
The  beauty  of  the  summer  skies. 

The  mountain  with  a  jealous  arm 
His  snowdrift  proudly  held  apart. 

But  all  its  grace  was  in  her  form, 
Its  purity  was  in  her  heart. 

So  I  forgot  the  rose  unfurled. 
The  sunny  sky,  the  minsrelsy 

For  all  the  beauty  in  the  world 
Was  blooming  in  my  Mercele. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Joseph  left  the  palace  at  Tiberias 
on  the  day  following  his  conversa- 
tion with  Salome.  He  had  now 
arisen  to  a  station  among  the  guards 
of  Herod,  where  he  could  come  and 
go  with  considerable  freedom.  He 
knew  that  only  Salome  would  in 
any  way  connect  his  departure  with 
the  danger  threatening  the  Baptist ; 
and  he  was  sure  she  had  particu- 
lar reasons  for  not  desiring  to  place 
him  in  danger  by  giving  any  infor- 
mation. 

He  arrived  at  the  castle  of  Mach- 
aerus  two  days  after  John  had  been 
immured  in  the  gloomy  prison. 
Hearing  of  his  fate  from  some  of 
his  followers,  he  determined  to  find 
the  g^oup  of  disciples  before  they 
separated  in  dismay,  and  discuss 
plans  for  John's  release.  Accord- 
ingly, he  set  out  rapidly  for  Enon. 
As  the  little  g^oup  of  faithful  fol- 
lowers saw  the  Roman  horseman 
approaching,  they  were  seized  with 
a  tremulous  fear.  By  a  gesture 
Joseph  reassured  them. 

"Your  master  is  alive,"  was  his 
first  salutation.  "He  is  held  a  pris- 
oner by  Herod.  I  have  come  to 
seek  his  release." 

They  crowded  around  him,  and 
he  briefly  related  to  them  the  in- 
cident of  John's  capture  and  im- 
prisonment, so  far  as  he  knew  the 
circumstances.  He  then  went  into 
the  details  of  a  plan  to  secure  the 
Baptist's  freedom.  He  finished  with 
the  words,  "Success  depends  on  se- 
crecy and  caution.  If  your  master 
desires  freedom,  and  will  accept  it 
at  our  hands,  it  may  be  accom- 
plished." 

Joseph  knew  that  Herod  would 


not  refuse  permission  for  John's 
disciples  to  visit  him  in  prison.  It 
was  Joseph's  plan  to  have  some  of 
John's  followers  secure  admittance 
and  ascertain  if  the  Baptist  would 
accept  his  liberty  if  it  could  be 
gained.  Calling  two  of  them,  whose 
faces  pleased  him,  he  said,  "Herod 
has  done  all  he  dares  do  now.  He 
will  wait  before  doing  violence  to 
John.  Go  to  him  and  tell  him  res- 
cue is  within  reach  if  he  will  ac- 
cept it.  If  he  refuses,  our  efforts 
must  cease,  for  they  will  be  vain. 
If  he  accepts,  we  may  with  patience 
and  prudence  mature  our  plans." 

The  two  departed  from  Enon  that 
night.  As  the  dusk  began  to  gath- 
er around  the  little  camp  of  men, 
Joseph  lapsed  into  moodiness  and 
gloom.  The  excitement  that  had 
sustained  him  now  g^ve  way  to  an 
intense  anxiety.  He  had  learned  to 
love  the  Baptist  almost  as  well  as 
he  loved  her  who  had  instructed 
him  in  his  teachings.  And  now  that 
John  was  in  danger,  all  his  devotion 
arose  in  protest  against  his  enforced 
inactivity.  In  his  mingled  gloom 
and  impatience,  he  paced  up  and 
down  before  his  tent,  while  the  dusk 
slowly  deepened  and  the  moonlight 
flooded  the  scene. 

The  sound  of  an  approaching  car- 
avan broke  on  his  ears.  He  had 
already  divested  himself  of  his  ar- 
mor, and  now  he  threw  his  sword 
within  his  tent,  for  he  did  not  wish 
to  appear  to  strangers  as  an  oflScer 
of  Rome.  He  listened  alertly,  with 
his  hand  on  his  short  dagger.  But 
as  the  company  approached,  he  saw 
he  had  no  cause  to  fear.  With  a 
cry  of  joy,  he  sprang  forward  to 
greet  them;  and  led  Ruth  and  her- 
father  and  their  attendants  to  ^e 
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door  of  his  own  tent.  As  she  dis- 
mounted from  her  palfrey,  he  took 
her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  and 
thanked  Jehovah  that  she  had  come 
so  opportunely. 

"Where  is  the  Baptist?"  was  her 
first  question,  after  the  greetings 
were  over. 

"Alas,  my  Ruth,"  he  answered, 
"it  is  ill  news  I  must  tell  thee. 
Through  the  evil  designs  of  them 
I  serve,  the  Baptist  has  fallen  into 
wicked  hands.  I  fear  not  for  his 
immediate  safety,  but  I  dread  the 
future." 

"Will  Herod  dare  do  him  vio- 
lence?" she  anxiously  asked. 

"What  he  will  not  dare,  Herodias 
may." 

"Did  he  leave  no  message*  no 
word  of  cheer?" 

"On  his  last  day  with  us,"  said 
one  of  the  disciples,  joining  in  the 
conversation  on  Joseph's  invitation, 
"the  Baptist  spoke  again  of  his  own 
littleness,  and  said  that  he  must  de- 
crease, while  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
must  increase." 

"And  that  is  his  last  word  to 
you?"  she  eagerly  inquired. 

"It    is,"    he    mournfully    an- 
swered. 

"Jehovah  be  praised!"  she  de- 
voutedly  exclaimed.  Joseph  looked 
at  her  in  astonishment. 

With  the  same  compassionate 
smile  he  had  seen  on  her  face  so 
often,  she  said,  "Son  of  Judah,  will 
it  never  be  plain  to  thee  that  if 
John  is  what  he  claims,  he  must  say 
and  do  what  he  has  ?  If  the  bride- 
groom come,  to  him  must  be  the 
joy  and  the  triumph,  not  to  his 
friend." 

"O  daughter  of  my  people,"  ex- 
claimed Joseph,  "out  of  thy  very 
love  and  peace  come  the  lessons 
of  wisdom.  But  what  of  John? 
What  will  he  do?" 

Her  face  was  sad  and  thoughtful 
as  she  answered,  "Alas,  I  know  not. 


His  work  is  finished.  He  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lord." 

"But  his  friends.  May  they  not 
serve  him?"  he  eagerly  asked. 

"I  can  not  answer  the  question. 
I  do  not  know." 

"Shall  I  not  ask  him?"  he  pur- 
sued. 

"That  is  as  thou  shalt  decide," 
she  said. 

The  moon  rode  high  in  the  heav- 
ens, and  the  oriental  scene  was  one 
of  exquisite  beauty.  The  sweet- 
toned  night-bird  sang  in  the  tree- 
top,  a  song  as  sadly-sweet  as  the 
scene  itself.  The  aged  father  and 
the  attendants  had  retired  to  their 
tents,  and  the  lovers  stood  alone  to- 
gether. Yearningly  Joseph  held  out 
his  arms,  and  Ruth  laid  her  head 
on  his  shoulder.  In  close  embrace 
they  stood,  and  their  whispered 
words  were  of  the  old,  old  story, 
aged  as  the  world,  yet  sweet  and 
new  as  the  breath  of  returning 
spring. 

And  in  the  heart  of  each  of  them 
arose  the  thought,  "What  of  him 
who  lies  alone,  unbefriended,  in  the 
dark  dungeon ;  to  whom  the  sweet- 
ness of  love,  the  completeness  of 
life,  has  been  denied?"  And  with 
the  thought  there  came  to  them  a 
wonderful  compassion,  which  melt- 
ed their  hearts  together  in  perfect 
trust.  For  life  was  theirs,  and  love ; 
love  for  each  other  and  for  him  they 
followed. 

The  next  day,  just  as  the  sun  was 
setting,  the  messengers  returned.  It 
required  but  one  look  to  convince 
the  disciples  that  their  mission  had 
ended  in  disappointment.  In  an- 
swer to  the  question  that  sprang  to 
the  lips  of  all,  they  sadly  shook  their 
heads.  They  told  of  their  visit; 
how  they  had  been  admitted;  and 
how  John  had  told  them  that  his 
fate,  like  his  mission,  was  in  the 
hands  of  God.  That  if  Jehovah  re- 
quired his  death,  as  his  life  had  al- 
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ready  been  given  to  Him,  the  oflfer- 
ing  would  be  made.  But  that  he 
must  refuse  the  proflfered  rescue. 

As  Joseph  turned  his  gloomy  face 
toward  Ruth,  her  look,  radiant  as 
with  the  exaltation  of  martyrhood, 
thrilled  and  inspired  him.  "He 
makes  his  claim  secure,"  she  said. 
"This  is  indeed  the  forerunner  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  And  now 
we  know  who  is  to  be  the  King." 
And  the  followers  of  the  Baptist 
heard  and  understood. 

Feeling  that  the  group  would 
probably  disband,  Joseph  asked  that 
certain  ones  volunteer  to  visit  oc- 
casionally the  lonely  prison,  and 
give  some  cheer  to  the  captive.  The 
response  was  immediate  and  eager, 
for  they  all  well  knew  that  months 
would  elapse  before  the  Baptist's 
imprisonment  would  end. 

Joseph  determined  to  retain  his 
place  at  the  court  of  Herod,  in  the 
dim  hope  of  an  opportunity  to  serve 
the  prisoner.  For  the  others  there 
seemed  no  other  course  than  sor- 
rowfully to  disband  and  go  to  their 
own  homes,  or  become  disciples  of 
Jesus.  With  the  latter  purpose  in 
view,  a  party  made  preparations  to 
go  into  Galilee,  whither  Jesus  had 
gone  on  hearing  of  the  Baptist's  im- 
prisonment. This  party  Joseph  and 
Ruth  accompanied ;  for  she  had  her 
faith  in  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus 
confirmed  by  the  words  and  the  fate 
of  John;  and  he  desired  to  gain 
greater  light  for  his  own  guidance, 
before  continuing  his  journey  to 
Tiberias. 

When  Ruth  and  Joseph  reached 
Nazareth  they  found  that  Jesus,  re- 
jected by  the  people  of  his  own  vil- 
lage and  threatened  with  death,  had 
gone  to  live  at  Capernaum,  on  the 
Sea*  of  Galilee,  north  of  Tiberias. 
Disappointed  but  unable  to  remain 
longer  away  from  his  post,  Joseph 
returned  to  Tiberias,  while  Ruth 
went  to  her  home  in  Jerusalem. 


A  year  passed.  Joseph  devoted 
himself  faithfully  to  his  duties  at 
Tiberias,  making  only  such  visits  to 
Machaerus  as  he  thought  absolutely 
necessary.  During  all  this  period 
he  did  not  meet  Ruth,  although  he 
had  frequent  communication  with 
her.  Salome  watched  him  narrow- 
ly, and  began  to  think  he  was  re- 
covering from  a  foolish  infatuation. 

It  was  a  part  of  his  plan  to  allow 
Salome  and  her  mother  to  believe 
him  recreant  to  the  faith  he  had 
avowed.  The  continued  imprison- 
ment of  John  the  Baptist  and  the 
destruction  of  the  hope  of  securing 
earthly  authority  through  him  lent 
color  to  this  belief.  With  the 
growth  of  this  idea,  Salome's  hope 
of  winning  him  from  the  Jewess  be- 
came constantly  brighter. 

At  length  Joseph  heard  that  Jesus 
was  preaching  and  performing  mir- 
acles at  a  point  only  a  few  miles 
north  of  Tiberias.  His  hunger  for 
a  meeting  with  the  Nazarene  and 
for  the  company  of  Ruth  became 
so  strong  upon  him  that  he  deter- 
mined to  obtain  a  short  leave  of  ab- 
sence. He  sent  a  request  for  Ruth 
to  meet  him  at  a  village  a  few  miles 
to  the  west  of  Tiberias,  whence  they 
could  go  together  to  the  place  of 
Jesus'  teaching.  The  meeting  of 
the  lovers  was  most  joyful ;  and  the 
aged  father,  who  accompanied  her, 
now  rid  of  all  his  narrow  pharisaism 
and  an  enthusiastic  convert  to  his 
daughter's  faith,  was  scarcely  less 
glad  than  she. 

It  was  a  glorious  day  in  early  sum- 
mer. The  velvet  carpet  of  grass  on 
the  hillside  was  trodden  with  myri- 
ad feet ;  for  a  great  multitude  from 
the  surrounding  villages  and  from 
far-off  Judea  had  followed  the  Mas- 
ter, to  hang  on  his  words  and  profit 
by  His  works.  Among  them,  the 
cynosure  of  all  eyes,  the  object  of 
their  adoration,  was  the  young  man 
whom   his   cousin   John   the   Bap- 
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tist  had  acknowledged  a  year  ago  kissed  the  hem  of  His  garment,  and 

by  the  Jordan.  hailed  Him  in  joy  as  the  promised 

To  this  group  came  Joseph  and  King.  With  a  smile,  partly  of  pleas- 
Ruth  and  her  father.  As  they  ap-  ure,  partly  of  compassion,  Jesus 
proached,  the  crowd  separated  re-  laid  His  hands  on  them  in  blessmg; 
spectfully;  and  the  Jewish  maiden,  and  they  went  from  His  presence 
her  orthodox  father,  and  the  Roman  thrilled  with  a  joy  they  had  never 
officer  were  alike  welcomed.  To  the  known.  It  was  as  if  new  light  and 
Christ  all  men  were  one ;  the  tie  new  life  had  been  given  them.  And 
of  relationship,  belief  in  Him.  Sit-  Joseph  now  understood  the  fate  of 
ting  at  His  feet,  these  faithful  ones  John  and  was  reconciled  to  it. 
listened  to  the  greatest  sermon  man  For  several  days  the  lovers  fol- 
has  ever  heard ;  the  sermon  that  has  lowed  the  Master,  listening  to  His 
furnished  both  text  and  inspiration  teachings  and  witnessing  His  mir- 
for  discourses  in  all  tongues.  For  acles.  Then  Joseph  reluctantly  re- 
"seeing  the  multitude,  Jesus  opened  turned  to  his  duties,  while  the  faith- 
his  mouth  and  taught  th^m."  ful  Ruth,  enduring  the  sorrow  of 

At  the  close  of  the  discourse,  Jos-  separation  for  the  sake  of  the  Bap- 

eph  and  Ruth  went  forward  to  greet  tist,  remained  for  further  enlighten- 

the  speaker.       Bowing    low,    they  ment  before  returning  to  Jerusalem. 

(to  be  continued.) 


August. 

Josephine  Spencer. 

The  thin  stream  crawls  along  its  shallow  bed, 

Nor  rain  nor  morning  dew 
May  swell  its  measure  to  the  szvirling  tread 

Its  springtime  pathway  knew. 

The  leaves  hang  limp  among  the  smothered  trees, 

No  nests  their  branches  show; — 
The  feathered  heads  that  twittered  to  the  breeze 

Have  flitted  long  ago. 

Down  in  the  meadow  where  the  grass  spreads  out 

Its  stretch  of  emerald  green, 
A  tangled  stubble  makes  a  tawny  rout 

Of  all  its  springtime  sheen. 

Through  the  parched  valley  stirs  a  sultry  air 
Frcm  charred  and  smoke-dimmed  slopes 

Where  day  beholds  a  forest  stretch  laid  bare 
From  night-fire's  coiling  ropes. 

The  sere  noons  swelter  under  brazen  suns; 
A  hazed  moon  lifts  the  sea. 
And  morning  yields  her  sleepy  grays  and  duns 
To  brooding  lethargy. 
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Century. 

CHARLES  FRANCOIS  GOUNOD. 
Ethel  M.  Connelly. 


"Visitors  at  Paris,  while  the 
American  Civil  War  was  at  its 
height,  might  frequently  have  ob- 
served at  the  beautiful  Theatre  Ly- 
rique,  afterwards  burned  by  the  van- 
dals of  the  Commune,  a  noticeable 
looking  man  of  blond  complexion 
and  tawny  beard,  clear  cut  features, 
and  large,  bright,  almost  somber 
looking  eyes."  Those  who  were  fam- 
iliar with  the  faces  of  great  men, 
recognized  in  this  man,  the  com- 
poser of  the  beautiful  opera  Faust, 
Charles  Francois  Gounod,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  musicians  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

He  was  born  June  17,  1818  in 
Paris,  the  city  that  patriotic  French- 
men call  the  queen  of  the  world. 
At  his  birth  he  came  mto  an  m- 
heritance  of  a  rich  artistic  tempera- 
ment, handed  down  to  him  by  his 
father  from  a  family  of  artists.  His 
father,  a  painter  and  engraver  of 
considerable  merit,  did  not  marry 
until  well  along  in  years,  and  died 
when  his  little  son  was  but  five 
years  old.  The  child's  education 
devolved  upon  his  mother,  a  wom- 
an of  splendid  character,  high  in- 
telligence, and  great  personal 
charm,  who  expended  her  utmost 
efforts  in  securing  for  the  boy  the 
finest  literary  and  artistic  education. 
She  herself  was  an  accomplished 
musician,  and  not  only  gave  her 
son  his  first  lessons,  but  encouraged 
in  him  his  growing  love  for  the 
divine  art. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  he 
received  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of 


Letters  at  the  St.  Louis  Lyceum, 
he  was  already  an  excellent  pianist, 
and  was  immediately  accepted  as  a 
pupil  at  the  Conservatoire,  where 
he  continued  his  studies  of  harmony 
and  counterpoint.  The  following 
year,  1837,  he  carried  oflf  the  sec- 
ond prize  in  composition  with  a 
short  cantata;  and  in  1839  was  u- 
nanimously  awarded  the  Grand  Prix 
de  Rome  by  a  vote  of  twenty-five 
out  of  twenty-seven  votes.  The 
next  three  years  he  spent  at  Rome 
devoting  himself  almost  exclusive- 
ly to  the  study  of  religious  music, 
and  particularly  to  the  works  of 
Palestrina. 

The  year  1842  found  him  travel- 
ing through  Germany,  stopping  for 
some  time  in  Vienna,  the  home  of 
the  four  great  masters,  Haydn,  Mo- 
zart, Beethoven,  and  Schubert.  But 
his  wanderings  were  of  short  du- 
ration. He  returned  to  Paris,  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  of  chapel 
master  at  the  Church  of  Foreign 
Missions,  and  for  six  years  lived  a 
retired  life  in  this  quiet  retreat.  He 
wore  the  long  priestly  robe  pre- 
scribed by  the  mission,  studied  the- 
ology for  hours  each  day,  and  even 
seriously  contemplated  taking  or- 
ders in  the  church.  His  marriage 
to  Miss  Zimmerman,  the  charming 
daughter  of  a  professor  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, however,  gave  a  power- 
ful stimulus  to  his  ambition,  and 
from  that  time  he  gave  no  thought 
to  anything  but  a  musical  career. 
Previous  to  this  his  work  had  been 
almost  exclusively  religious  in  tone, 
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cantatas,  masses,  and  requiems,  but 
now  he  turned  his  attention  to  lyric 
music. 

In  1851  some  of  his  composi- 
tions were  performed  in  a  London 
concert  hall,  and  received  such  fav- 
orable comment  that  he  was  ex- 
cited to  new  efforts.  Several  of  his 
more  ambitious  lyric  compositions 
had  failed,  but  his  industry  was  un- 
ceasing, and  in  the  same  year 
(1851)  he  at  last  won  success  w;ili 
his  opera  "Sappho,"  which  was  pro- 
duced at  the  French  opera  through 
the  influence  of  Madam  Pauline 
Viardot,  a  woman  prominet  in  the 
Paris  musical  world. 

The  next  year  he  was  honored 
by  the  appointment  to  the  direc- 
torship of  the  Normal  Singing 
School  of  Paris,  the  primary  school 
of  the  Conservatoire.  He  followed 
up  his  first  success  in  opera  with 
new  attempts,  but  these  works  add- 
ed little  to  the  composer's  fame, 
and  it  was  not  until  1859  that 
Gounod  gave  to  the  world  his  great 
masterpiece,  "Faust."  He  was 
confronted  by  the  usual  obstacles 
that  attend  the  production  of  a  new 
play,  but  as  soon  as  the  public  be- 
gan to  understand  the  exquisite 
beauties  of  the  opera  his  fame  was 
assured.  Faust  was  produced  in  all 
countries  and  in  all  languages,  and 
was  received  everywhere  with  an 
enthusiasm  that  does  not  seem  to 
lessen.  Though  its  composer  wrote 
other  operas  he  never  wrote  anoth- 
er that  excelled  it.  The  best  of  his 
later  works  are  "Mireille,"  a  pastor- 
al drama  founded  upon  a  poem  by 
Lamartine,  produced  in  1864,  and 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  produced  in 
1867. 

Conditions  in  France  arising 
from  the  German  wars  led  Gounod 
to  leave  Paris,  and  in  1870  he  went 
to  London  where  he  lived  a  very 
retired  life,  appearing  only  occa- 
sionally   in   public   at   the   Crystal 


Palace  or  the  Philharmonic.  It  was 
he  who  founded  the  musical  or- 
ganization under  his  own  name, 
which  afterwards  became  the  "Al- 
bert Hall  Choral  Society"  and  ulti- 
mately the  "Royal  Choral  Society." 
In  1871  he  produced  at  the  Uni- 
versal Exposition  the  cantata  "Gal- 
lia," a  lamentation  for  France. 

In  1876  Gounod  returned  to  Par- 
is to  assume  his  position  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Institute,  to  which 
he  had  been  appointed  several  years 
before,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life  worked  as  untiringly  as 
ever,  writing  several  operas*  a  few 
masses,  some  secular  music,  and  in 
1882  two  sacred  trilogies,  "The  Re- 
demption" and  "Mors  et  Vita." 

As  he  grew  older  his  health  grad- 
ually declined,  and  on  October  16, 
1893,  at  St.  Qoud,  he  was  stricken 
with  apoplexy  from  which  he  died 
two  days  later. 

Few  artists  have  produced  more 
work,  or  of  greater  variety.  He 
entered  into  the  domain  of  opera; 
church,  symphony,  piano,  organ, 
and  song;  his  magnificent  masses, 
his  "Gallia"  and  some  of  his  songs, 
such  as  "Nazareth,"  and  "There  is 
a  Green  Hill  Far  Away"  are  widely 
sung ;  his  "Redemption"  is  produced 
wherever  great  church  music  is  ap- 
preciated. It  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  (1)  The  passion  of  Christ; 
(2)  Christ's  life  on  earth  between 
his  resurrection  and  ascension;  (3) 
The  diffusion  of  Christianity  by  the 
apostles. 

But  it  is  as  the  composer  of  "Mir- 
eille,"  "Romeo,"  and  "Faust"  that 
Gounod  is  justly  famous.  The  first 
two  are  not  often  produced  in  their 
entirety,  but  many  selections  from 
them  are  regularly  sung  by  eminent 
artists.  It  is  on  these  three  works 
that  one  critic  founds  his  assertion 
that  Gounod  is  "a  true  poet,  an  in- 
spired creator,  an  artist  of  tiie  first 
rank,  and  if  not  one  of  those  who 
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illumine  the  world  with  a  dazzling 
light,  at  least  one  of  those  who 
charm  it,  touch  it,  who  makes  it  lis- 
ten and  makes  it  think." 

Everyone  knows  the  story  of 
"Faust,"  made  immortal  by  Go- 
ethe's wonderful  poem,  the  story  of 
the  old  philosopher,  who  in  his  hour 
of  gloom  sells  his  soul  to  the  arch 
fiend  Mephistopheles,  if  in  return  he 
may  drink  life  to  its  very  drugs. 
Everyone  knows  the  heart  rending 
story  of  Marguerite,  of  her  inno- 
cence, her  sin,  her  repentence.  Some 
writers  have  found  much  to  criticise 
in  Gounod's  interpretation  of 
"Faust,"  especially  where  it  differs 
from  Goethe's  drama,  but  always 
great  men  and  great  works  receive 
the  severest  opposition,  and  the 
magnificence  of  "Faust"  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  since  it  was  first 
produced  it  has  held  its  place,  not 
only  as  the  most  popular,  but  also 
the  greatest  of  modern  operas.  In 
it  Gounod  embodied  the  finest  in- 
spirations of  his  life.  The  origin- 
ality of  the  music,  its  wealth  of 
melody, — passionate,  dreamy,  poet- 
ic, tender, — its  powerful  orchestra- 
tion, stamp  it  unmistakably  a  mas- 
terpiece. The  waltz  music,  dainty 
and  exquisite,  the  beautiful  garden 
scene,  with  its  love  music,  scarcely 
ever  surpassed  for  fire,  passion,  an  J 
tenderness,  the  "Jewel  Song,"  the 
Kirmes  music,  the  "Soldier's  Chor- 
us," are  a  few  of  the  things  that 
live  in  our  memory  always.  The 
whole  opera  is  dominated  by  Gou- 
nod's own  temperament,  which  had 


always  swayed  between  the  volup- 
tuous and  the  spiritual,  giving  it  a 
tone  distinctively  new  and  original. 

Then,  too,  "Faust"  is  the  work  of 
a  composer  who  was  not  only  a 
genius  but  a  man  of  learning.  He 
was  not  only  familiar  with  all  mu- 
sic, but  was  a  man  of  letters,  skilled 
in  the  languages  and  classical  lore. 
One  writer  says,  "More  noble  than 
majestic,  more  tender  than  pathetic, 
more  pensive  than  enthusiastic, 
more  deliberate  than  spontaneous, 
the  immense  talent  of  the  author 
of  "Faust"  glitters  with  a  multi- 
tude of  rare  qualities,  and  in  that 
talent  one  may  almost  say  that 
study,  constant  and  indefatigable 
study  has  as  great  a  part  as  in- 
spiration." 

Gounod  was  an  untiring  worker. 
He  cared  little  for  society,  and  from 
the  time  that  he  began  his  career 
as  a  musician  devoted  himself  un- 
reservedly to  his  life  work.  He  in- 
vested French  music  with  a  "ser- 
iousness, depth,  and  imaginative 
vigor"  which  it  had  never  known 
before.  He  accepted  no  rebuffs, 
but  with  an  aggressive  spirit  that 
opposed  all  obstacles  beat  his  way 
to  the  front  rank  of  composers  of 
his  century,  where,  in  spite  of  all 
adverse  criticism  he  holds  his  place 
unshaken  today.  "Surely  it  is  praise 
enough  for  a  great  musician,  that 
in  the  domain  of  opera,  church  mu- 
sic, symphony,  and  song,  he  has  ris- 
en above  all  others  of  his  time  in 
one  direction,  and  in  all  has  been 
surpassed  by  none." 
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Dr,  John  A.  Widtsoe. 


From  the  time  that  man,  by  in- 
dependent thinking,  cleared  away 
the  fogs  of  the  middle  ages,  mar- 
velous social  changes  have  come  up- 
on the  face  of  the  earth.  The  big 
advancing  change  was,  of  course, 
the  transition  from  slavery  to  free- 
dom— from  the  slavery  of  overbear- 
ing religion,  social  caste,  supersti- 
tion and  ignorance.  The  next  great 
step  was  the  direction  of  the  new- 
ly freed  and  living  intelligence  to 
the  improvement  of  surrounding 
conditions.  Improvements  in  in- 
dustries and  arts  followed  quickly- 
improved  means  of  transportation, 
manufacturing  on  a  larger  and 
more  economic  basis,  an  uplift  in 
agricultural  life,  a  great  and  out- 
spoken literature  and  art;  and,  in 
some  respects  the  greatest  of  all,  a 


knowledge  that  woman  and  her 
kingdom,  the  home,  form  the  most 
powerful  unit  of  society. 

The  only  approach  to  an  educa- 
tion for  woman  during  the  dark 
ages  and  until  comparatively  recent 
times,  was  the  soulless  initiation  in- 
to the  routine  duties  of  the  home. 
In  fact,  many  good  men  believed 
that  by  nature  woman  was  so  infer- 
ior to  man  in  her  endowments  that 
she  could  neither  fully  grasp  the 
purpose  and  content  of  education 
nor  serve  in  any  but  inferior  posi- 
tions. The  intellectual  awakening 
of  the  world  demonstrated,  how- 
ever, the  equality  in  natural  endow- 
ments of  man  and  woman.  Tem- 
peramentally and  physiologically 
they  differ  in  large  degree;  but  in 
their  power  of  thinking  the  great 


Th^  application  of  science  to  household  work  has  raised  it  from  drudgery  to  a 
place  of  great  dignity. 
Scene  in  Old  Quarters  of  Agricultural  College. 
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thoughts  and  doing  the  needed  work 
of  the  world — that  is,  in  the  sum 
of  their  powers — they  are  undoubt- 
edly equal.  Society  now  knows 
that  the  mission  of  woman  must  be 
dignified  by  intelligence  and  made 
equal  to  that  of  man,  else  the  foun- 
dations of  society  will  crumble. 

However,  the  right  form  of  edu- 
cation for  woman  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  controversy.  Fifty 
years  ago,  when  woman  began  to 
demonstrate  her  equality  with  man 
and  her  fitness  for  education,  her 
new  freedom  intoxicated  her  and 
she  demanded  precisely  the  kind  of 
education  that  a  man  received.  Thus 
came  the  educated  "blue  stockings" 
of  a  generation  ago,  who  made 
themselves  wish  for  every  destiny 
under  the  sun  save  that  embodying 
motherhood  and  homemaking.  In 
these  later  years,  under  the  grow- 
ing wisdom  of  universal  intelligence 
we  have  learned  to  understand  that 
woman,  like  man,  must  be  educated 
with  due  regard  to  her  future  pro- 
fession, which  in  the  majority  of 
cases  should  be  that  of  wife,  moth- 
er, and  mistress  of  the  home.  The 
highest  in  art,  literature,  the  sciences 
and  in  industrial  life  may,  undoubt- 
edly, be  achieved  by  woman,  but 
none  would  say  that  these  things 
should  be  the  main  pursuits  of  nor- 
mal women.  The  striving  of  wom- 
an for  something  outside  of  the 
home  is  a  superficial  feeling,  which 
results  from  the  false  teaching,  not 
always  definitely  expressed  but  of- 
ten implied,  that  everything  under 
the  sun  is  beautiful  save  the  com- 
mon things  of  daily  life.  The  wom- 
an of  strength  and  high  purpose  is 
not  necessarily  the  one  who  writes 
books  or  sputters  in  high  sciences; 
she  is  rather  the  one  who  sees  in 
the  home  the  greatest  field  in  the 
world  for  intelligence  and  high  mor- 
ality. Very  ordinary  minds  may 
at  times  write  books.     It  requires 


always  extraordinary  ability  to  real- 
ize the  great  possibilities  of  home 
life. 

We  are  coming  to  a  unity  of  faith 
concerning  the  education  of  woman. 
While  she  should  be  permitted,  with 
the  man,  to  dip  into  the  many 
branches  of  hirnian  knowledge,  yet 
she  should  especially  be  taught  the 
application  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
to  her  duties  as  a  homemaker.  The 
engineer,  the  lawyer,  and  the  doctor 
cover  portions  of  the  vast  field  of 
human  knowledge  for  the  purpose 
of  making  themselves  strong  in 
their  respective  pursuits.  Their  ul- 
timate and  special  profession  is 
never  lost  sight  of;  their  studies 
are  chosen  with  reference  to  it.  It 
should  be  so  in  the  education  of 
woman. 

Let  it  be  repeated  here  most 
emphatically,  that  as  a  result  of  the 
application  of  modern  science  and 
thought  to  the  various  phases  of 
homemaking,  it  has  been  repeated- 
ly demonstrated  that  there  is  no 
greater  field  for  brain  work  than 
the  industries  of  family  life.  More- 
over, the  work  of  the  home  reaches 
out  and  in  a  measure,  controls  and 
directs  all  other  professions.  Fam- 
ily life  is  all  inclusive — potent  for 
health,  or  disease,  misery  or  hap- 
piness, success  in  its  largest  sense, 
or  abject  failure.  Such  a  field  cer- 
tainly permits  the  play  of  the  great- 
est mentality  and  should  satisfy  the 
natural  longing  of  any  rightly  made 
woman. 

Women  are  now  coming  quickly 
to  understand  the  value  of  such 
special  education  and  the  great  pow- 
er of  their  position  as  the  mothers 
and  makers  of  the  race.  When 
every  mother  knows  the  laws  of 
health,  more  children  will  be  strong. 
When  every  mother  is  broadly  and 
sympathetically  trained  in  the  appli- 
cation of  science  and  in  the  arts, 
more  children  will    be     intelligent 
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The  church  and  the  school  are  great 
factors  in  the  training  of  the  com- 
ing men  and  women,  but  compared 
with -the  home  they  sink  into  in- 
significance. If  the  formative  years 
of  a  child's  life  are  spent  in  a  home 
of  health  and  intelligence,  a  man 
is  produced.  If  the  reverse  occurs, 
crime,  disease,  filth,  the  reform 
school,  the  poltee  court  and  the 
house  of  prostitution  are  the  result. 
The  picture  is  unpleasant,  but  it  is 
conmion.    Upon  the  proper  educa- 


is  done  today.  During  those  days 
there  was  little  time  for  the  light- 
ening touch  of  education;  and  yet 
what  could  be  done,  was  done.  Be- 
tween the  lines  of  the  history  of 
early  Utah  can  be  read  the  eager 
reaching  out  for  whatever  new 
thing  of  good  appeared  within  the 
horizon  of  their  knowledge  or 
prophetic  vision.  Thus  in  the  midst 
of  pioneer  days  lectures  were  given 
on  the  science  of  common  thingsi 
including  house  work.     Gymnastic 


There  should   be   more   Domestic   Science  and  Arts  taught  in  the  grade  and 

high  schools. 


tion  of  the  women  will  depend  al- 
most wholly  the  future  of  the  race. 
It  is  to  the  (Credit  of  the  people 
who  founded  this  State  that  they 
appeared  to  understand,  early,  the 
necessity  of  giving  their  girls  a  sane 
and  rational  education.  The  pio- 
neer days  were  days  of  deep  inspira- 
tion, big  dreams  and  work  that  cut 
lines  into  the  face.  They  were  days 
of  health  and  high  purpose,  but 
days  of  care  also.  The  stubborn 
earth  gave  meagerly,  but  the  toil- 
ers conquered.     The  heavy  work 


clubs  and  householder's  associations 
were  formed,  and  schools  were  en- 
dowed for  the  special  purpose  of 
teaching  the  industries  and  the  me- 
chanic arts.  In  the  late  70*s  the 
Brigham  Young  University  of  Pro- 
vo,  in  obedience  to  the  require- 
ment in  the  deed  of  trust,  organized 
a  department  of  domestic  arts  for 
the  training  of  the  children  of  the 
pioneers.  When,  at  last,  in  1888, 
the  State  organized  its  college  for 
the  masses.  The  Agricultural  Col- 
lege,  courses   in   domestic   science 
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and  arts,  as  a  special  preparation 
for  home  life,  were  introduced  and 
made  co-ordinate  in  importance 
with  the  work  in  agriculture,  me- 
chanic arts,  commerce,  general  sci- 
ence, and  engineering. 

In  spite  of  this  long  and  sym- 
pathetic outlook  upon  the  right  kind 
of  education  for  women,  the  people 
of  Utah  have  been  slow  to  move 
away  from  the  old  notions.  In  the 
Agricultural  .College  and  the  other 
schools  offering  special  work  for 
women,  the  domestic  science  and 
arts  work  languished  for  many 
years.  The  people  were  not  trained 
to  a  proper  conception  of  its  value. 
About  the  year  1900,  those  in 
charge  of  the  State  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes, under  the  direction  of  the 
Agricultural  College,  decided  to  in- 
clude lectures  on  domestic  science 
and  arts.  In  the  beginning  scarce- 
ly a  handful  of  women  attended  the 
lectures.  Then  an  awakening  came, 
until  the  domestic  science  lectures 
and  schools  are  now  usually  crowd- 
*^d   to   overflowing.     Over   twelve 


thousand  women  gathered  to  take 
part  in  these  discussions  last  year. 
This  year  two-thirds  of  this  number 
passed  through  the  special  institute 
car  carrying  exhibits  of  woman's 
work,  as  it  passed  through  the  set- 
tlements of  the  State.  Women  are 
beginning  to  understand  that  house 
work  has  received  the  caress  of  sci- 
ence and  has  been  made  beautiful. 
It  is  no  more  simple  drudgery,  but 
a  glorious  conquest  for  the  welfare 
of  new  generations;  and  in  truth 
it  contains  no  ijiore  drudgery  than 
other  professions.  The  pioneer 
women  who  have  made  this  State 
are  frequent  visitors  to  these  gath- 
erings throughout  the  State,  and 
while  homework  to  them  had  been 
labor,  most  exacting  and  often  bit- 
ter, they  have  rejoiced  to  see  it  ex- 
alted to  a  new  and  great  dignity.  No 
doubt  they  have  often  felt  a  touch 
of  sorrow  that  this  new  light  had 
not  come  to  them  in  their  youth, 
but  they  wept  with  joy,  that  their 
children  and  children's  children 
should  inherit  the  new  light.  Bless- 
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A  view  in  the  Institute  car.    Over  12000  housewives  of  the  State  visited  and 
received  instruction  from  this  traveling  laboratory. 
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ed  be  the  eager  minded,  eager  hop- 
ing women  of  our  State  who  have 
looked  for  and  accepted  every  new 
and  good  thing  for  the  unlifting  of 
their  kind. 

Of  late,  education  for  homemak- 
irtg  has  risen  to  great  dignity  and 
importance  in  the  State  of  Utah.  At 
the  Agricultural  College  where  the 
State  work  in  this  subject  is  being 
done,  there  are  now  hundreds  of 
g^ls  as  against  a  handful  a  few 
years  ago,  the  last  State  Legis- 
lature, realizing  the  importanoe  of 
the  new  movement,  authorized  the 
establishment  of  the  most  complete 
and  best  equipped  college  for  the 
teaching  of  homemaking  in  the 
West  A  building  of  five  floors  will 
be  devoted  entirely  to  this  work.  It 
will  be  equipped  in  a  modern  way 
for  all  branches  of  cooking,  sew- 
ing, dressmaking,  millinery,  home 
sanitation,  home  art,  home  construc- 
tion, nursing  and  all  the  other  sub- 
jects that  belong  to  a  woman's 
course  of  education  for  homemak- 
ing. Lecture  rooms,  laboratories, 
rest  rooms,  etc.,  are  being  provided ; 
also  private  baths  and  lockers;  an 
automatic  electric  elevator,  and  oth- 
er modern  conveniences.  It  is  a 
thing  to  be  proud  of,  that  Utah 
among  these  Western  states  is  lead- 
ing out  in  this  direction.  How- 
ever, it  is  only  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  tne  founders  of  the 
State. 

The  instructing  force  of  the 
School  of  Domestic  Science  of  the 
Agricultural  College  has  also  been 
enlarged  for  next  year.  At  the  op- 
ening of  the  school  year  on  Septem- 
ber 14th,  when  the  woman's  build- 
ing will  be  ready  for  occupancy, 
nine  members  of  the  Faculty  will 
be  ready  to  devote  their  whole  time 
to  the  special  work  in  home  econom- 
ics. A  director  of  the  work  has 
been  employed,  a  lady  of  rare  char- 
acter and  high  training  and  ability. 


who  has  studied  and  taught  with 
marked  success  in  some  of  the 
greatest  universities  of  America. 
The  faculty  is  so  large  that  indi- 
vidual attention  can  be  given  each 
student.  A  rigid,  but  not  frigid 
discipline  will  be  insisted  upon.  The 
women  who  are  trained  in  such  a 
school  must  be  more  than  intellect- 
ually prepared  for  life — ^morally 
they  must  also  have  the  right  out- 
look upon  life.  The  highest  possi- 
ble ideals  of  right  living  will  be 
held  before  the  students  continual- 
ly. Members  of  the  faculty  them-  . 
selves  have  been  chosen  very  large- 
ly because  of  the  admirable  moral 
qualities  they  possess  in  addition  to 
their  mental  training.  The  purpose 
of  the  school  is  to  elevate  the  wom- 
anhood of  the  State. 

Domestic  science  and  arts  is  being 
introduced  in  the  grade  and  high 
schools  of  the  State ;  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  is  also  giving  ele- 
mentary courses  in  the  subjects  suit- 
able for  the  work  given  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  teaching 
force  in  homemaking  for  the  State 
must,  however,  for  sometime  to 
come,  be  drawn  from  the  graduates 
of  the  Agricultural  College  who 
have  been  placed  under  the  excel- 
lent college  environment  there  ex- 
isting for  the  special  study  of  home- 
making.  Teachers  of  home  econ- 
omics are  called  for  far  in  advance 
of  the  present  supply.  More  are  de- 
manded. Moreover,  the  kind  of 
work  that  such  a  course  offers  can 
be  applied  in  positions  connected 
with  hospital  service,  restaurant  and 
catering  work,  home  decoration, 
professional  dressmaking  and  mil- 
linery, and  numerous  other  lines  of 
endeavor  suitable  for  women.  Not 
only  does  a  college  course  in  home 
economics  train  for  the  duties  rest- 
ing upon  the  mistress  of  the  home ; 
it  furnishes  many  opportunities  for 
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the  making  of  an  independent  liveli- 
hood. Domestic  service,  itself,  des- 
pised as  it  is,  if  rendered  under  an 
intelligent  mistress  is  more  desir- 
able and  fitting  for  the  unmarried 
woman,  however  well  she  may  be 
educated,  than  most  of  the  unnatur- 
al pursuits  by  which  she  now  fre- 
quently makes  her  living.  The  bet- 
ter trained  women  are  for  domestic 
service — ^the  better  paid  will  they 
be  and  the  more  will  they  enjoy 
their  work.  A  course  of  education 
in  home  economics  properly  given, 
whether  at  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege or  elsewhere,  rests  upon  good 
and  thorough  courses  in  the  sci- 
ences, arts,  literature,  and  the  oth- 
er basic  subjects  of  education.  The 
beautiful  things  of  life,  pictures, 
music,  and  arts  in  general  are  not 


excluded.  The  big  feature  of  such 
an  education  is  that  the  students 
are  taught  how  the  revelations  of 
science  and  the  great  thoughts  of 
the  day  may  be  applied  to  make 
the  home  a  happier  and  healthier 
place. 

It  should  be  our  anxious  pleasure 
to  give  our  girls  a  modem  education 
which  will  direct  them  toward  home 
life,  while  opening  their  minds  to 
the  wonderful  revelations  of  pres- 
ent-day science,  literature,  music, 
and  art,  and  which  will  at  the  same 
time  make  them  able  whenever  nec- 
essary to  earn  their  own  honest  live- 
lihood in  some  branch  of  endeavor 
befitting  woman  in  consideration  of 
her  physical  constitution  and  the 
God  given  destiny  that  awaits  her. 


The  laboratories  are  crowded  with  enthusiastic  workers. 

Scene  in  Old  Quarters  of  Agricultural  College. 
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Address  all  communications  in  this  department  to  Question  Box, 
Room  535   Constitution  Building. 


A  lady  clerks  in  a  store  and  re- 
ceives $10.00  per  week.  She  pays 
$5.00  for  board  and  $1.00  for  tithing, 
leaving  her  $4.00  per  week. 

Another  lady  does  house  work  and 
Rets  her  board  and  $7.00  per  week. 
She  pays  70  cents  tithing.  Which 
is  paying  an  honest  tithing?  Should 
one  pay  tithing  on  her  board  and 
the    other    not? — Mary. 

Tithing  should  be  paid  on  one's  in- 
come. The  girl  who  works  for  $7.00 
per  week  and  her  board,  has  an  in- 
come of  $7.00  per  week  plus  the 
board  which  should  have  an  estimated 
value  and  tithing  paid  on  that  income. 
Let  each  pay  her  tithing  as  she  feels 
to  be   right. 

In  reply  to  M.  M.  S.  (1)  We  do 
not  know.  (2)  Yes.  (3)  Gen.  4:  16- 
17.  Read  carefully  and  you  will  un- 
derstand. (4)  That  is  not  known  as 
yet.  (S)  Will  be  determined  later  in 
the   history   of  the    Church. 

When  a  young  lady  is  engaged  is  it 
proper  to  accept  present's  from  a 
young  man. — Blossom. 

Generally  no;  at  least  they  should 
be  very   few. 

In  reply  to  "Monta"  would  call 
your  attention  to  the  answer  given 
"Violet"  in  the  March  Journal;  also 
reply  to  R.  D.  in  June  Journal.  You 
are  rather  young,  my  dear  girl,  to  be 
"quite  sure"  of  such  an  important 
matter. 

Is  it  immodest  to  dance  the  Barn 
dance? — A.   G. 

No.  Like  many  other  dances  it  is 
quite  pretty  when  danced  properly  and 
modestly. 

To  "Cecelia  L"  My  dear  little  girl 
you  are  entirely  too  young  for  any 
such  flirtations.  By  all  means  re- 
turn the  ring.  Try  and  interest  your- 
self  by    reading    good   books,    assist- 


ing your  mother  with  the  house  work, 
etc.  Enjoy  yourself  with  your  girl 
friends  in  a  girlish,  modest  way  for 
several  years  yet.  Make  your  moth- 
er a  confidant  and  companion.  She 
will  put  her  arms  around  you  and 
lovingly  advise  you.  At  your  tender 
age  girls  are  very  susceptible  to  in- 
fluences,  either  good   or  bad. 

Should  a  young  lady  allow  a  young 
man  to  accompany  her  ftome  from 
a  dance  when  she  goes  to  the  dance 
alone?  If  not  how  should  she  excuse 
herself? — Margaret   H. 

If  the  young  man  is  quite  respect- 
able and  you  are  sure  your  parents 
would  not  object  to  him  walking  home 
with  you,  there  would  be  no  special 
reason  why  you  could  not  accept.  If, 
however,  you  do  not  wish  his  com- 
pany you  should  be  very  tactful  in 
refusing  kindly,  or  say  that  you  have 
company,  and  then  ask  some  friends 
to  see  you  home. 

Please  give  me  the  name,  author,  and 
publisher  of  the  best  reference  work  for 
home  and  school  consisting  of  two  or 
three  volumes. — A  .C. 

Young  Folks  Cyclopaedia  (four  vols.) 
published  by  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  Phil., 
Pa. 

Do  you  think  it  improper  for  a  young 
lady  to  allow  a  gentleman  to  kiss  her 
after  they  are  engaged? — Tuella  and 
Bess. 

My  dear  girls,  the  habit  of  kissing  ev- 
en after  an  engagement  is  often  danger- 
ous. Every  true  girl  should  have  a  cer- 
tain womanly  dignity  and  modesty,  which 
tells  plainer  than  words  what  liberties 
her  fiance  may  take  with  her.  Men, 
and  lovers  admire  and  respect  a  girl  who 
stands  on  this  womanly  dignity  under  all 
conditions  and  circumstances. 

Note:  Girls,  you  must  be  patient. 
So  many  questions  are  received  and 
we  are  answering  them  in  their  order. 
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Utah. 

Amy  Carroll. 

In  ages  past,  a  lustrous  star 

Arose  to  li'^ht  Judea's  plain; 
It  shone  in  mighty  splendor  forth, 

For  such  would  be  our  Savior's  reign. 
Its  light  betokened  ''peace  on  earth," 

It  led  the  wise  men  from  afar; 
All  hail  the  joy  it  brought  to  men! 

All  hail  to  Bethlehem's  radiant  star! 

But  now  another  star  appears, 

To  light  the  hearts  of  men  anew; 
It  beams  among  its  sister  stars, 

In  freedom's  flag — red,  white,  and  blue. 
Its  glorious  rays  shed  light  afar. 

It  soothes  the  sighing  western  winds. 
It  beams  ur»on  the  mountain  tops 

'Tis  Utah — fairest  star  that  shines. 

In  Freedom's  constellation  bright 

'Twas  set  aloft  by  sturdy  hands 
That  knew  the  law  of  sacrifice, 

Which  firm  united  noble  bands 
Who  fought  their  way  o'er  prairies  wild, 

To  gain  a  place  of  peace  and  rest, 
Who  traveled  till  they  found  a  home 

In  Utah — Queen  of  all  the  West. 

Thev  plowed  the  sage-brush  of  the  plain, 

And  planted  fruits  and  fields  of  corn* 
And  lo!  in  Poverty's  rude  hut 

The  western  commonwealth  was  born. 
It  flourished  in  the  mountain  tops, 

And  grew  in  power  with  coming  years, 
And  now,  amid  applause  of  men, 

Lo,  Utah's  statehood  star  appears. 

Long  may  it  shine  through  cominp:  years 

To  cheer  the  wanderer's  weary  tread, 
And  lead  the  way  to  libertv 

To  God,  to  light  and  truth  ahead. 
Long  live  brave  men  and  women  fair. 

Whose  strength  and  courage  never  L    ; 
All  cheer  the  noble  hearts  who  placed 

Fair  Utah's  star  in   Freedom's  flae. 
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Blanche  Caine. 


FKUIT. 


Fruit  is  mainly  water,  but  that  is 
pure,  and  the  solids  are  such  as  will 
aid  in  keeping  the  body  in  healthy 
condition. 

Perfect  fruit  is  always  best  served 
in  its  natural  condition,  without  cook- 
ing and  without  any  addition.  But 
fruit  of  the  highest  order  is  not  al- 
ways obtainable,  nor  is  fresh  fruit  al- 
ways most  economical  or  digestible, 
hence  other  ways  of  serving  it  must 
be  devised. 

Washing  Berries. 

One  writer  says  of  berries:  "Do 
not  ruin  their  flavor  by  washing 
them;"  this  may  apply  to  those  grown 
in  our  own  gardens,  but  not  to  those 
which  come  from  city  markets.  When 
we  think  of  the  many  hands  and  the 
clouds  of  dust  'through  which  most 
fruit  comes  to  us,  the  loss  of  a  little 
flavor  is  the  lesser  evil.  In  washing 
berries  they  should  not  be  left  stand- 
ing in  a  pan  of  warm  water  in  a 
warm  kitchen,  nor  be  put  in  a  col- 
ander and  water  poured  through  long 
enough  for  the  sand  on  the  top  layer 
to  be  washed  down  through  the  whole 
mass.  Gently  put  a  few  at  a  time 
in  a  pan  of  cold  water.  Shake  out  the 
clusters  of  currants,  or  hull  strawber- 
ries, rinsing  each  as  lifted  from  the 
water,  and  the  sand  will  be  removed 
and  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 
Raspberries  must  be  handled  very 
carefully,  but  blueberries  and  goose- 
beries  will  bear  quite  severe  treat- 
ment. 

Preparation. 

In  the  preparation  of  fruits  no  uten- 
sils should  be  used  that  can  discolor 
them  or  injure  the  flavor.  Agate  or 
Rraniteware,  wooden  or  silver  spoons 
and  silver  knives  are  best  suited  to 
this  work. 

Too  little  care  is  given  to  the 
stewed  fruits,  and  -they  are  conse- 
quently disliked.  Indefinite  quantities 
of  fruit,  sugar,  and  water  are  put  to- 
gether in  a  pan  which  is  placed  on  the 
stove  and  left  until  convenient  to  re- 
move   it.      There    may    be    so    little 


water  that  the  mixture  scorches,  or  so 
much  that  it  would  better  pass  for 
one  of  the  German  fruit  soups;  while 
srgar  is  used  carelessly,  and  the  com- 
pound is  either  unpalatably  sour  or 
sickishly  sweet.  When  cooked  with 
acid  fruits,  sugar  loses  much  of  its 
sweetening  power;  therefore,  it  is 
more  economical  to  add  it  after  the 
cooked  fruit  has  cooled.  But  most 
fruits  keep  their  shape  better  if 
cooked  in  a  thick  syrup.  Watery 
fruits  are  improved  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  gelatin  to  thicken  the  juice 
after  cooking.  This  is  much  to  be 
preferred  to  an  excess  of  sugar. 

A  tiny  speck  of  salt  may  be  used 
with  good  effect  in  most  stewed  fruits. 
Only  the  larger  and  most  perfect 
fruits  should  be  baked  whole. 

Berries  and  small  fruits  are  usually 
stewed  rather  than  baked,  but  an  "af- 
ternoon oven"  may  be  turned  to  good 
account  in  cooking  them.  The  fruit 
is  put  in  a  syrup  or  with  alternate 
layers  of  sugar,  and  is  covered  close- 
ly and  left  in  the  oven  for  several 
hours. 

In  gneeral,  moderate,  heat,  more 
like  the  natural  ripening  process,  is 
best  for  cooking  fruits;  shape  and 
color  are  better  preserved,  and  the 
natural  flavor  is  not  lost.  Fruit  juices, 
however,  require  little  more  than 
thorough  scalding,  provided  they  are 
afterward  kept  air-tight.  When  it  is 
not  convenient  to  cook  fruit  as  soon 
as  might  seem  desirable,  the  preserv- 
ing qualities  of  sugar  may  be  utilized 
and  the  fruit  left  covered  with  it  for 
several  hours  or  over  night.  Then  a 
part  of  the  juice  may  be  drained  oft 
and  cooked  by  itself,  if  desired,  for 
jelly.  The  remainder  of  the  fruit  will 
make   an    excellent  jam. 

It  seems  a  pity  to  mash  fine  berries 
to  get  the  juice  for  ice-cream,  when 
so  many  are  inferior  in  appearance, 
but  are  of  good  flavor,  and  would 
answer  for  juice  alone.  Often  it  is 
wiser  to  prepare  two  or  more  boxes 
at  one  time  and  select  the  best  to 
serve  whole,  and  use  the  smaller  or 
imperfect  ones  for  dishes  in  which  the 
juice  only  is  required. 
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REPORT     OF     THE     GENERAL 
CONJOINT  M.  I.  A.  CONFER- 
ENCE. 

(Continued). 

CONJOINT  Y.  L.  &  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A. 
MEETING. 

Held  at  the  Salt  Lake  Assembly  Hall, 
June  5th,  1909,  at  7: 30  p.  m. 

Meeting  was  called  to  order,  Pres- 
ident Francis  M.  Lyman  presiding. 

Singing — "High  on  the  Mountain 
Top,"  congregation;  led  by  Organist 
Mattie  Read  Evans,  Assistant  Organ- 
ist  Lizzie  T.   Sardoni  at   the   organ. 

Prayer— Elder  Joseph  F.  Smith,  Jr. 

Singing— "Earth  with  Her  Ten 
Thousand  Flowers." 

THE   NECESSITY  OF  CO-OPERATION   IN    M.   I. 
WORK. 

A  dress  by  Elder  George  Q.  Morris, 

former  President  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  of  Salt 

Lake  Stake, 

My  brethren  and  sisters, — As  I  un- 
derstand it,  we  are  gathered  together 
as  a  body  of  officers  and  workers  in 
the  Mutual  Improvement  cause,  to  dis- 
cuss Mutual  Improvement  business. 
I  presume  that  you  are  not  expect- 
ing any  sermon,  so  I  shall  go  direct 
to  the  subject.  At  the  outset,  I  desire 
y0\^  to  pardon  me  if  I  make  reference 
td)  my  own  stake — the  Salt  Lake — or 
anything  that  we  have  done  there. 

I  believe  it  is  the  intention  that 
we  give  our  experiences  and  speak 
of  the  results  we  may  have  had  in 
attempting  to  solve  the  problem  of 
co-operation;  and  as  I  understand  the 
subject,  it  deals  particularly  and  spec- 
ifically with  the  co-operation  between 
the  Young  Men's  and  the  Young 
Ladies'  associations. 

In  the  first  place,  in  all  my  work 
in  this  cause,  I  have  assumed  that 
it  is  one  organization — the  Mutual 
Improvement  Association — and  that 
the  Young  Men's  association  is  but 
one  department  of  that  work;  that 
the  Young  Ladies'  is  another.  Techni- 
cally, this  may  not  be  true,  but,  in  all 
general  purposes,  and  in  the  working 
out  of  the  various  problems  we  have 


to  solve,  this  is  the  fact.  We  are 
here  together  tonight,  in  one  meet- 
ing. We  meet  together  throughout 
the  year,  at  one  time,  and  in  one 
place;  and  if  we  assume  that  there 
are  two  organizations,  we  will  fall 
into  error  and  into  difficulty.  For 
instance,  suppose  that  in  the  Young 
Men's  associations  there  were  two  fac- 
tions, and  one  faction  disregarded  the 
other  faction;  there  could  be  no  pos- 
sible success  in  the  work  of  that  as- 
sociation; or,  if  in  the  Sabbath 
Schools,  one  department  or  group  of 
departments  attempted  to  operate  in 
a  way  independent  of  the  remainder 
of  the  Sunday  School  workers,  there 
would  be  factions,  disappointments, 
heartburnings;  and  there  would  be 
feelings  entirely  foreign  to  Sunday 
School  work.  I  take  it  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  Mutual  Improve- 
ment. We  must  rest  upon  the  funda- 
mental principle  that -we  are  one  or- 
ganization; and,  at  the  most,  there 
are  two  departments — the  Young 
Ladies  and  the  Young  Men.  If  we 
work  upon  this  basis,  and  keep  this 
principle  in  mind,  we  can  not  help 
but  co-operate,  because  we  are  one, 
and  we  act  and  work  and  plan  to- 
gether. 

On  this  principle,  we  find  that  the 
General  Board  of  the  Young  Men 
make  out  plans  for  the  Young  Men's 
Association,  and  the  Young  Ladies' 
Board  do  the  same  for  the  Young 
Ladies'.  These  plans  reach  out 
through  the  stakes,  into  all  the  wards 
throughout  the  Church  and  the 
branches  wherever  there  are  associ- 
ations. Now,  if  one  acted  independ- 
ently of  the  other,  if  the  Young  Men's 
Board  directed  the  Young  Men  to  do 
certain  things,  away  out  in  the  wards, 
all  over  the  Church,  and  the  Young 
Men  followed  directly  their  instruc- 
tions, when  they  are  meeting  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  place, 
and  under  similar  conditions  as  the 
Young  Ladies,  unless  those  plans 
formed  by  the  two  General  Boards 
are  in  perfect  harmony,  there  must 
come,  away  down  at  the  other  end 
of  the  work,  a  clash  which  would  not 
be  between  the  General  Boards,  be- 
cause it  is  the  working  out  of  th^ 
plans  that  brings     out     the     difficulty. 
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It  is  there  that  flans  might  be  made, 
by  one  or  the  other,  which  are  en- 
tirely divergent  and  out  of  harmony 
altogether.  There  would  not  result 
any  in  harmony  until  they  get  to  the 
associations,  and  then  there  would  be 
a  woeful  lack  of  harmony  and  a  lack 
of  good  results.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
prime  importance  that  the  General 
Boards  co-operate,  so  that  in  all  the 
details  of  the  planning  of  the  work, 
one  board  shall  be  acquainted  with 
the  work  of  the  other;  then  there 
shall  be  perfect  harmony  in  the  gen- 
eral results  when  the  instructions 
reach    the  ward   associations. 

This,  of  course,  is  also  true  regard- 
ing stake  boards.  There  must  be  a 
perfect  co-operation  between  stake 
boards,  if  there  is  to  be  harmony. 
To  be  specific,  I  believe  that  the 
boards  in  every  stake  ought  to  hold 
at  least  monthly  conjoint  sessions, 
the  Young  Men's  Stake  Board  meet- 
ing with  the  Young  Ladies*  Board. 
I  cannot  conceive  how  associations 
can  co-operate  harmoniously  unless 
this  is  done.  In  all  work  of  joint 
character,  undertaken  by  the  associ- 
ations of  the  stake,  the  plans  should 
be  made  and  carried  out  by  commit- 
tees composed  of  members  of  both 
boards.  I  believe  that  there  should 
always  be  consultation  between  the 
boards.  I  presume  that  the  Youhg 
Men,  as  a  rule,  get  in  the  habit  of 
going  it  alone,  in  a  way;  they  plan 
things;  they  say.  We  will  do  this, 
that,  and  the  other;  and  they  don't 
count  on  the  fact  that  the  Young 
Ladies  have  just  as  much  to  say 
about  those  things  as  the  Young  Men 
do.  Of  course,  a  man  is  always  very 
important,  in  the  presence  of  ladies, 
I  presume,  and  feels  the  weight  of 
his  authority,  but  it  is  a  mighty  mean 
man  that  exercises  it  wilfully.  And 
I  think  the  Young  Ladies  ought  to 
handle  a  young  man  who  does  that, 
in  some  way  or  other — I  do  not 
know  how  they  can  do  it,  but  they 
ought  to  have  it  in  for  a  young  man 
who  takes  the  bit  in  his  teeth  and  dis- 
regards them.  They  will  have  to  in- 
vent some  punishment  of  their  own; 
and  I  hope  they  will  make  it  effect- 
ive. 

The  same  principle  holds  good  with 
regard  to  the  ward  organization. 
Thire  must  be  perfect  co-operation, 
or  there  cannot  be  harmony  or  good 
results  from  the  work.  There  must 
be   conjoint    meetings    at   which    the 


business  of  the  association  is  planned, 
and  there  must  be  conjoint  operation 
in    the    carrying   out   of   these   plans. 

Now,  to  be  more  specific  in  regard 
to  conferences:  A  conference  in  the 
Mutual  Improvement  association  is 
just  as  much  a  matter  for  one  as- 
sociation as  another,  and  I  believe 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  arrang- 
ing for  conference  is  for  the  two 
boards — ^the  Young  Ladies  and  the 
Young  Men — to  meet  and  make  their 
plans.  There  should  be  a  conjoint 
board  meeting.  They  should  decide 
when  that  conference  shall  be,  as  to 
time,  whenever  there  is  lee-way  for 
them  to  arrange  the  date.  Having 
decided  upon  the  date,  they  should 
decide  upon  the  arrangements  or  the 
hall.  By  all  means  I  should  say  that 
the  Young  Men  might  assume  that 
responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  hall 
is  secured  and  properly  arranged,  that 
janitor  service  is  carried  out  prop- 
erly, and  all  other  details  that  are 
necessary.  It  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  that  be  done,  and  I  can 
not  conceive  of  any  plans  being  car- 
ried out  except  by  consultation  be- 
tween the  two  boards;  then  there  is 
perfect  harmony;  both  feel  well,  and 
there  is  a  good  spirit. 

In  the  Salt  Lake  Stake  we  have  al- 
ways made  the  practice  to  have  our 
meetings  of  a  conjoint  character,  in 
all  cases,  at  least  in  the  opening  ex- 
ercises. We  have  different  studies, 
but  we  have  conjoint  opening  exer- 
cises for  our  conference  and  for  our 
officers'  meetings.  We  meet  together, 
and  then  separate.  We  arrange  be- 
tween the  boards  as  to  how  the  meet- 
ing shall  be  conducted;  and  if  there 
is  a  little  preliminary  program,  or  if 
there  are  special  numbers,  the  two 
boards  appoint  a  committee  from 
those  bodies  to  arrange  all  those  de- 
tails; and  we  have  had  very  good  re- 
sults in   all  that  kind  of  work.. 

The  same  condition  would  apply  to 
the  conventions.  When  a  notice  is 
received  by  the  Young  Men  respect- 
ing a  convention  to  be  held,  they 
ought  not  to  make  any  arrangements 
until  they  consult  the  Young  Ladies; 
and  vice  versa;  I  do  not  believe  the 
Young  Ladies  should  go  ahead  with- 
out consultation.  I  am  putting  it  in  a 
negative  way.  I  presume  the  Young 
Ladies  are  not  accustomed  to  go 
ahead,  but  it  is  natural  for  the  Young 
Men  to  do  so.  I  suppose  that  is  why 
they  had  a  young  man  to  treat  this 
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'subject,  so  he  could  do  a  little  scold- 
ing in   good  grace. 

Practically  all  I  have  said  concern- 
ing conferences  applies  to  conven- 
tions. One  very  nice  feature  of  co- 
operation in  the  Salt  Lake  Stake  in 
several  of  the  conventions  has  been 
that  the  young  ladies  have  prepared 
excellent  lunch  for  the  young  men. 
You  will  find  all  kinds  of  nice  things 
resulting  from  co-operation  with  the 
young  ladies.  I  can't  for  the  life  of 
me  see  why  there  should  be  any  ob- 
jection to  it.  I  suppose  there  is  not, 
and  that  the  lack  of  co-operation  aris- 
es from  the  fact  that  we  do  not  stop 
to  consult,  and  also  from  the  fact 
that  regular  meetings  of  the  two 
boards  are  not  held.  Now,  I  believe 
that  this  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
not  only  to  co-operate  and  be  convert- 
ed to  the  idea  of  co-operation,  but  to 
so  arrange  our  meetings,  and  so  car- 
ry out  our  work  that  there  is  a  co- 
ordination of  all  the  machinery  of  the 
two  associations;  and  I  want  to  re- 
peat— and  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
fact — that  you  must  have  conjoint  board 
meetings  of  the  Young  Ladies  and  the 
Young  Men,  I  should  say  at  least  once 
a  month. 

Now  in  regard  to  travel — I  believe 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  co-operatoin.  I  think  that 
you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  it 
is  not  a  proper  thing,  for  the  young 
ladies  to  travel  at  night  and  under 
difficult  conditions  alone.  The  young 
men  ought  to  be  careful  to  look  after 
their  comfort  and  interests  in  all  the 
trips  that  are  made  in  Mutual  Im- 
provement work.  In  Salt  Lake  Stake 
we  endeavored  to  do  that  in  this 
way:  We  had  our  regular  conjoint 
board  meetings  each  month,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season  we  held 
frequent  conjoint  board  meetings  in 
planning  the  season's  work.  When  it 
came  to  the  visiting  of  aids,  through- 
out the  stake,  we  would  meet  together 
and  district  the  stake  not  one  without  the 
other,  but  meet  together  and  dis- 
trict the  stake  so  that  it  would  be 
convenient  and  proper  for  both  or- 
firanizations;  then  with  the  districts 
the  same  for  the  young  men  as  the 
young  ladies,  we  appointed  two  breth- 
ren and  two  sisters  to  each  district. 
We  endeavored  to  make  those  ap- 
pointments so  that  it  would  be  con- 
venient for  the  young  men  to  go  with 
the  young  ladies  on  all  those  visits. 


and  they  would  consult  respecting 
their  appointments.  The  young  men 
would  get  word  to  the  voung  ladies 
that  they  would  be  at  a  certain  ward 
on  a  certain  night;  and  they  would 
meet  there  or  go  there  together;  and 
before  they  left  they  would  decide 
as  to  where  they  should  go  the  fol- 
lowing week.  In  this  way  the  young 
ladies  were  not  without  escorts  and 
the  whole  plan  worked  out  properly, 
in  the  natural  course  of  events.  Each 
month  we  reviewed  the  situation,  and 
received  reports  on  the  month, — ^not 
specifically  while  in  conjoint  session, ' 
because  the  work  is  of  a  different 
character;  but  in  their  separate  meeting 
the  Young  Men  received  specific  reports 
and  in  the  conjoint  meeting  there  were 
general  reports  made  ,so  that  we  could 
correct  any  difficulties  or  make  new  plans 
for  handling  the  work,  or  for  visiting, 
that  would  be  convenient  for  both 
the  Young  Ladies  and  the  Young 
Men. 

In  regard  to  entertainment,  there 
is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  co-op- 
eration, a  lack  of  which  means  failure, 
to  any  Mutual  Improvement  enter- 
tainments. There  is  one  difficulty 
which  should  be  overcome.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  young  men  ought 
always  to  take  the  heavier  end  of  all 
conjoint  entertainments.  There  are  some 
things  that  young  ladies  have  to  do,  in 
the  capacity  of  public  officers,  and  in  ar- 
ranging and  carrying  on  public  busi- 
ness in  connection  with  the  Mutual 
Improvement  association,  that  I  be- 
lieve the  young  men  ought  to  relieve 
hem  of,  just  as  much  as  possible.  If 
^here  is  a  piece  of  work  to  be  done, 
that  is  difficult,  or  that  is  unpleasant, 
certainly  the  young  men  ought  to 
step  out  and  take  that  part  of  the 
work.  I  believe  that  is  the  kind  of 
co-operation  that  we  ought  to  prac- 
tice, and  that  will  be  most  pleasant 
and  beneficial  to  all.  We  want  this 
kind  of  co-operation,  as  well  as  co- 
operation in  the  preparing  of  lessons, 
to  the  extent  that  preliminary  pro- 
grams or  conjoint  lessons  are  pre- 
pared and  carried  out.  If  you  are 
holding  your  monthly  conjoint  ses- 
sion, all  these  things  receive  atten- 
tion as  they  need  it,  and  to  my  mind, 
a  conjoint  board  or  officers'  meeting, 
in  the  ward,  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
situation;  because.  Mutual  Improve- 
ment business  is  conjoint  business. 
The  Young  Men  cannot  go  it  alone, 
and  the  Young  Ladies  do  not  want  to. 
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Some  are  not  holding  conjoint  ses- 
sions, but  if  you  will  hold  them  you 
will  find  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
business  is  conjoint,  and  you  can  take 
prompt  action  in  disposing  of  the 
different  questions;  you  can  have  joint 
conamittees  at  work;  there  is  satis- 
faction on  both  sides,  and  things 
work  out  beautifully.  A  man  is  not 
much  without  a  woman,  and  the  Mu- 
tual Improvement  work  of  the  Young 
Men  is  not  much  without  the  work  of 
the  Young  Ladies.  For  instance,  in 
the  working  out  of  general  plans,  the 
Young  Men  meet  and  open  their  sea- 
son at  a  different  time  from  the 
Young  Ladies,  and  they  close  at  a 
different  time.  I  am  not  here  to  dic- 
tate, in  any  sense,  and  do  not  wish 
to  do  so— there  may  be  weightier 
reasons  why  this  should  be  so;  but  I 
should  like  to  see  the  time  when  the 
Young  Men  and  the  Young  Ladies 
associations  open  together  and  close 
together.  I  presume  this  question 
has  been  discussed  a  great  deal,  and 
it  may  be  it  is  not  possible  at  all; 
but  I  have  found,  in  the  Salt  Lake 
stakes  (I  believe  that  all  four  stakes, 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
have  followed  this  plan)  that  by 
lengthening  the  season  of  the  Young 
Men's,  and  stortening  the  Young  La- 
dies' season,  we  have  been  able  to  op- 
erate together,  and  to  open  and  close 
at  the  same  time,  and  it  certainly 
has  been  very  beneficial  and  pleas- 
ing. For  instance,  there  has  always 
been  difficulties,  more  or  less,  when 
the  Young  Men  open  their  season. 
The  directions  given  in  the  Manuals, 
and  in  the  general  instructions,  were 
for  the  Young  Men  to  open  with  a 
social.  Well,  the  Young  Ladies  were 
in  the  midst  of  their  work.  The 
Young  men,  of  course,  assume  that 
they  must  follow  the  instructions,  and 
the  result  has  always  been,  in  my  ex- 
perience, that  the  Young  Ladies'  work 
for  that  night,  and  their  plans  and 
everything  else,  were  just  brushed 
aside.  I  think  I  recall  when  the 
Young  Men  were  asked  to  have  jcer- 
tain  special  Christmas  programs  that 
would  necessitate  the  co-operation  of 
the  Young  Ladies.  Well,  the  Young 
Ladies  had  their  regular  work,  and 
the  Young  Men  went  right  ahead  and 
took  the  evening,  and  carried  out 
their  plans.  Of  course,  there  was 
always  more  or  less  clash  in  that  re- 
spect; so  I  believe  that  it  would  be 
a  very   important  step   in   this   great 


problem  of  co-operation,  if  it  is  feas- 
ible, if  we  could  open  together  and 
close  together,  and  have  special  exer- 
cises together,  and  do  everything  to- 
gether SQ  far  as  it  belongs  to  business 
of  a  conjoint  character.  We,  neces- 
sarily, study  different  subjects,  but 
our  general  aim  and  purpose  is  the 
same;  and  outside  of  the  specific  sub- 
jects, I  believe  that  all  the  work  of 
the  Mutual  Improvement  associations 
should  be  co-operative,  and  should  be 
planned  by  one  committee,  and  by 
one  body,  one  board,  and  made  up 
of  the  two, — so  that  one  board  knows 
all  the  plans  of  the  other,  and  vice 
versa. 

My  brethren  and  sisters,  I  believe 
that  you  cannot  too  seriously  en- 
deavor to  carry  out  the  co-operative 
idea,  especially  now  that  the  priest- 
hood work  is  becoming  so  thorough, 
and  the  tendency,  perhaps,  seems  to 
be  to  have  a  little  different  character 
of  work,  and  to  have  a  little  more  of 
lighter  work  in  the  Mutual  Improve- 
ment associations,  and  it  is  most  es- 
sential that  there  be  the  closest  co- 
operation. I  believe  if  the  young  men 
in  general  will  put  into  practice  the 
principles  of  courtesy  and  consider- 
ation and  gallantry,  that  the  young 
men  practice  in  private  life,  if  they 
will  do  the  same  thing  as  officials 
and  officers  and  members  of  Mutual 
Improvement  associations,  I  believe 
that  co-operation  will  become  well 
nigh  an  established  fact  in  all  the 
associations.  There  is  certainly  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  the  young 
men  to  be  courteous  and  consider- 
ate and  careful.  Certainly,  no  plan, 
no  work,  nothing  that  affects  the 
Young  Ladies  should  be  undertaken 
by  the  Young  Men  without  consul- 
tation with  the  Young  Ladies.  I  be- 
lieve that  can  be  put  down  as  a  cer- 
tain principle  that  never  ought  to  be 
out  of  the  minds  of  the  young  men. 
A  president  of  the  Young  Men's  as- 
sociation, whether  he  be  a  ward  pres- 
ident or  a  stake  president,  has  no 
business  to  plan  for  the  Young  La- 
dies. He  must  consult  with  them,  and 
they  will  plan  together.  You  will  find 
that  work  which  is  planned  by  one 
and  carried  out  by  two  organizations 
is  never  half  so  successful  as  work 
that  is  planned  by  two  organizations 
and  carried  out  by  two  organizations. 
Some  way  or  other,  we  don't  feel 
quite  so  much  in  earnest  in  carry- 
ing  out    other   people's   plans   as   we 
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do  our  own;  and  if  you  will  hold  your 
meetings  regularly  together,  and  plan 
your  work  together,  you  will  find 
good  co-operation,  and  you  will  find 
splendid  results  coming  from  it. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 
Prest.  D.  H.  Morris,  of  St.  George 
Stake  explained  their  difficulty  in  get- 
ting ward  officers  to  attend  monthly 
meetings  on  account  of  great  dis- 
tances to  be  traveled. 

Elder  Anthony  W.  Ivins  of  the 
Quorum  of  the  Twelve  answered  that 
they  could  nevertheless  hold  monthly 
conjoint  Stake  Board  meetings  which 
would  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  to 
which  President  D.  H.  Morris  as- 
sented. 


PRELIMINARY    PROGRAMS. 

Address  by  Lottie  Paul  Baxter,  Presi- 
dent Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  Liberty  Stake. 

It  would  be  useless  to  try  to  have 
a  successful  preliminary  program  un- 
less the  Young  Men's  and  the  Young 
Ladies'  officers  of  local  associations 
have  met  and  planned  it,  and  each 
one  taken  the  responsibility  that  be- 
longs to  him.  There  are  three  very 
important  offices  in  the  Mutual  Im- 
provement associations;  they  are  the 
organist,  the  chorister,  and  the  class 
teacher.  If  you  have  an  organist  and 
a  chorister  on  whom  you  can  depend, 
who  will  be  in  the  meeting-house  at 
7:20  with  hymn  books  distributed, 
hymns  selected  and  the  names  writ- 
ten upon  a  piece  of  paper  ready  to 
hand  to  the  presiding  officer,  you  have 
a  very  successful  beginning,  and  you 
will  have  an  excellent  meeting.  There 
may  be  other  gaps  which  will  have  to 
be  filled  in  by  the  ingenuity  of  the 
presiding  officers,  that  will  never  be 
felt,  if  they  are  tactful;  but  if  the 
meeting  is  called  to  order  five  or  more 
minutes  late;  if  you  have  a  hymn 
poorly  selected  and  poorly  sung,  with- 
out time  or  pitch,  you  certainly  have 
lost  at  least  one  half  of  your  oppor- 
tunity of  the  evening  for  a  success- 
ful meeting.  It  will  not  matter  if 
your  class  work  later  on  is  quite  suc- 
cessful; you  have  lost  your  oppor- 
tunity of  impressing  the  boys  and 
girls  that  you  have  planned  your 
meeting  and  that  you  came  there 
prepared. 

The  preliminary  program  has  a  two- 


fold object:  first,  to  entertain,  in- 
struct, and  inspire  those  who  arc  pres- 
ent; and,  second,  it  is  to  develop  the 
latent  talent  in  the  boys  and  girls, 
which  otherwise  might  remain  dor- 
mant. To  entertain  those  present 
some  of  the  very  best  talent  available 
must  be  secured  to  make  that  part 
of  the  evening's  entertainment  attrac- 
tive and  artistic.  But  the  boy  or  girl 
who  has  never  appeared  in  public 
will  shrink  from  appearing  on  the 
program  the  same  night  that  one  who 
is  talented  does;  therefore,  the  per- 
sons who  are  planning  the  prelim- 
inary program  must  be  very  discreet 
in  seeing  that  the  trained  and  the  un- 
trained appear  in  entirely  different 
lines,  so  no  unfavorable  comparison 
can  be  made.  In  order  to  accomplish 
any  permanent  result  in  the  work  of 
the  members,  it  is  necessary  that  they, 
first,  be  attracted  to  the  work,  and, 
second,  that  they  develop  a  sentiment 
in  its  favor  that  amounts  to  a  real 
enthusiasm.  The  preliminary  program 
is  the  most  available  means  for,  first, 
converting,  and,  second,  inspiring  the 
members  of  the  association.  This 
program,  then,  should  be  addressed 
to  the  emotions  and  higher  senti- 
ments. It  should  be  always  beautiful 
and  should  contain  as  much  of  the 
true  and  good  as  the  talent  of  those 
who  present  it  makes  possible.  It 
should  never  consciously  attempt  to 
address  itself  to  the  intellect  of  the 
audience,  but  to  the  emotions  and 
sentiment — to  the  heart,  we  might 
say.  In  other  words,  it  should  not 
be  merely  instructive  or  didactic,  but 
always  emotional,  artistic,  and  inspir- 
ational. This  does  not  mean  that  the 
mere  arousing  of  feelings  is  in  any 
way  superior  to  the  discipline  and 
culture  of  the  intellect,  since  such  a 
proposition  would  be  manifestly  false; 
it  only  means  that  for  the  purpose 
for  which  the  preliminary  programs 
are  given,  the  appeal  to  the  emotions, 
and  to  the  artistic  and  dramatic  senti- 
ments is  more  effective  than  any  di- 
rect attempt  to  reach  the  intellect, 
at  such  a  time,  could  possibly  be. 
You  take  the  young  boys  and  grirls 
as  they  come  frolicking  in  from  the 
streets,  and  immediately  begin  to  give 
them  something  that  is  deep  and 
requires  thought  which  would  tax 
their  intellects,  and  they  are  not 
interested.  You  must  give  them  this 
relish  of  preliminary  program,  that  is 
artistic   and   beautiful,   and   that   will 
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stir  their    emotions,   before   you   can 
interest    them   in    anything   else   you 
have  to  do.     It  is  a  well  known  psy- 
chological  law  that  interest  precedes 
learning  of  any  kind,  and  this  seems 
to   be    especially   true   of  theological 
learning.      You   must   interes.t   before 
you    can    instruct;    you   must   inspire 
with  zeal  and  with  a  desire  to  know, 
before  you  can  get  the  average  young 
person   to   undertake  seriously  a  les- 
son on  scripture,  on  home  sanitation, 
or  duty  to  parents;  and  a  preliminary 
program    has   been    instituted    for   this 
very  purpose.     It  has  been  set  at  the 
beginning  of  the  meeting  because  the 
regular   progrram  was   incomplete,   in 
that  it  appealed  to  only  one  side  of 
human   nature — the  intellectual.     The 
only  direct  appeal  to  the  emotional  na- 
ture in  the  past  has  been  the  open- 
ing hymns  and     prayer;     and    when 
these   have   consisted     of    music     or 
words    that   have   grown   familiar   by 
repetition  and  long  use,  it  has  not  in- 
frequently resulted  that  they  contain 
no  appeal  whatever  to  the  emotional 
susceptibilities   of   the   audience,   and 
the  boys  and  girls  either  do  not  take 
part   in    singing  or  they   do   it   in   a 
listless  way,  and  do  not  know  what 
they  are  doing.     Here  is  one  of  the 
largest  fields  for  the  presiding  officer 
to   instil    into   our   boys   and   girls    a 
deep   interest,  and   love,  and   respect 
for  the  hymns  contained  in  our  hymn 
book.    I  believe  that  here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  at  least  one  successful 
preliminary  program  every  month  in 
the  year.     Select  someone  who  is  at- 
tractive as  a   narrator,  who  can  tell 
a  story  well,  and  have  this  person  look 
into    the    history    of    the    conditions 
that  brought  forth  the  wonderful  po- 
ems   in    our   hymn   book,   and    relate 
this  in  an  interesting  way  to  the  boys 
and   girls.     Arouse   their   interest,   if 
you  can,  seize  and  rivet  their  atten- 
tion   upon    these    sacred    things,   and 
then  have  that  very  same  hymn  sung 
as  a  solo. 

I  will  give  you  only  one  instance, 
a  hymn  that  you  will  find  in  that 
book  of  beautiful  hymns  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  them  whose  history  can 
be  looked  up. — Over  sixty  years  ago, 
a  band  of  pilgrims,  full  of  faith,  but 
weary  afoot,  started  westward.  After 
traveling  some  distance  they  camped 
upon  the  bank  of  the  turbulent  and 
mighty  Missouri.  It  was  nightfall, 
and  the  fires  were  kindled.  The  wom- 
en,  as    they   gathered   their   weeping 


babes  around  them,  refused  to  cross 
the  river.  They  said,  "We  cannot  find 
the  place."  Then  that  wonderful  lead- 
er President  Brigham  Young,  turned 
to  Brother  William  Clayton,  a  man  of 
rare  ability,  and  he  said,  "Brother 
William,  is  there  anything  you  can 
say,  is  there  anything  you  can  write 
to  cheer  these  heartbroken  women?" 
Brother  Qayton  sat  down,  under  the 
protection  of  the  spreading  branches 
of  the  trees  on  that  muddy  river  bank, 
and  wrote  that  wonderful  and  inspir- 
ational hymn,  that  thrills  me  every 
time   I   sing  or  recite  it: 

"Come,  come,  ye  Saints,  no  toil  nor 
labor  fear, 
But  with  joy  wend  your  way; 
Though  hard  to  you  this  journey  may 
appear, 
Grace  shall  be  as  your  day. 
'Tis  better  far  for  us  to  strive, 
Our  useless   cares  from  us  to  drive. 
Do    this,    and    joy    your    hearts    will 
swell — 
All  is  well!  all  is  well! 

"Why  should  we  mourn,  or  think  our 
lot  is  hard? 

'Tis  not  so;  all  is  right! 
Why  should  we  think  to  earn  a  great 
reward 

If  we  now  shun  the  fight? 
Gird  up  your  loins,  fresh  courage  take, 
Our  God  will  ilever  us  forsake; 
And  soon  we'll  have  this  truth  to  tell — 

All  is  well!  all  is  well! 

"We'll  find  the  place  which  God  for 
us   prepared, 

Far  away  in   the  West; 
Where   none   shall    come   to   hurt   or 
make  afraid; 

There  the  Saints  will  be  blessed. 
We'll  make  the  air  with  music  ring, 
Shout  praises  to  our  God  and  King; 
Above  the  rest  these  words  we'll  tell — 

All  is  well!  all  is  well! 

"And  should  we  die  before  our  jour- 
ney's through, 
Happy  day!  all  is  well! 
We  then  are  free  from  toil  and  sor- 
row too: 
With  the  just  we  shall  dwell. 
But  if  our  lives  are  spared  again 
To  see  the  Saints,  their  rest  obtain, 
O  how  we'll  make  this  chorus  swell- 
All  is  well!  all  is  well!" 

Faith,  which  is  the  prime  mover  to 
all  action  is  at  bottom  a  mere  feel- 
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ing  in  its  first  stages,  rather  than  a 
belief;  it  becomes  a  belief  later,  and 
finally  ripens  into  knowledge;  but  its 
origin  is  due  to  action  of  impulses, 
moved  by  ideas  that  appeal  to  the 
emotional  side  of  our  nature.  To 
make  the  mind  ready  for  intellectual 
work,  we  must  first  excite  some  sort 
of  emotion,  say  admiration,  or  curios- 
ity, or  emulation,  the  desire  to  be  like 
the  one  who  renders  an  artistic  piece, 
and  the  ambition  to  reproduce  some 
fine  creation  of  the  artist.  Instil 
these  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  the 
boys  and  girls,  and  you  have  their 
interest  aroused.  These  preliminary 
programs,  if  conceived  and  executed 
in  the  spirit  of  true  art,  whether  they 
be  dramatic,  literary,  musical,  or  con- 
crete illustrations  of  anything  that  is 
beautiful,  appeal  to  the  boys  and 
girls  as  nothing  else  can;  and  it  be- 
hooves the  officers  to  make  these  lit- 
tle every  day  things  attractive  to  the 
boys  and  the  girls.  As  is  well  known, 
the  emotions  of  youth  are  much 
stronger  than  their  knowledge.  They 
are  capable  of  deep  feeling  rather 
than  deep  thought.  A  preliminary 
program,  therefore,  that  is  artistic  and 
beautiful  strikes  home  with  young 
people.  It  rivets  their  attention, 
arouses  their  admiration,  stimulates 
their  desire  to  do  likewise.  They 
are  then  ready  for  the  heavy  intel- 
lectual work  of  the  class  room;  and 
will  be  all  attention,  when  they  pass 
into  the  class  room.  A  preliminary 
program  that  is  not  soul-stirring  and 
emotion  producing  is  a  failure  as  a 
preliminary.  It  may  be  good  as  a 
sermon,  as  an  exhortation,  as  an  es- 
say, but  if  so,  is  only  a  good  thing  out  of 
place.  All  preaching,  all  sermonizing, 
and  especially  all  scolding  is  to  be 
avoided  in  the  preliminary  program. 
When  the  mind  is  not  ready  for  these 
good  things,  they  are  likely  to  be  dry 
and  distasteful.  But  when  the  mind 
has  its  emotions  stirred,  as  by  a  fine 
story,  well  told;  a  fine  poem,  well 
recited;  a  good  song,  well  sung;  a 
quartette,  given  with  perfect  intona- 
tion and  harmony,  a  musical  selection 
that  stirs  the  heart  strings,  and  they 
vibrate  in  unison — these  are  the  things 
that  first  seize  upon  the  attention  and 
fix  the  mind  of  youth  upon  the  higher 
ideals  of  which  these  are  representa- 
tives— the  good,  the  beautiful,  the 
right,  the  noble,  and  the  true  in  hu- 
man conduct  and  action.  These  are 
the  ideals,  and  these  are  the  only 
ideals,  that  the  preliminary  program. 


rightly  used,  should  arouse,  in  the 
minds  of  the  boys  and  girls.  These 
programs,  if  properly  thought  out  and 
executed,  will  not  only  feed  and  nour- 
ish the  "ninety  and  nine,**  that  are 
within  the  fold,  but  will  go  after  and 
find  the  one  that  is  lost. 

I  was  asked  to  give  a  suggestive 
outline  of  preliminary  programs,  but 
I  am  infringing  on  some  one  else's 
time.  These  are  suggestive  prelimin- 
ary programs,  and  I  take  them  just 
for  the  first  three  months  of  Mutual 
work:  September  and  October  I  com- 
bine as  the  harvest  months,  and 
thought  of  several  excellent  hymns 
that  typify  this  beautiful  season  of 
the  year.  I  also  selected  Longfellow's 
"Blessing  the  Corn-fields;"  the  beauti- 
ful Indian  legend  Jn  which  the  bride 
steals  forth  alone  at  midnight,  to  walk 
around  the  corn-fields,  weaving  a  spell 
of  magic  which  was  to  protect  them 
from  destruction  and  blight.  But  the 
cornfields  were  not  left  wholly  to  the 
magic  spell,  but  traps  were  set,  and 
scare-crows, — again  proving  the  time 
worn  truth  that  faith  without  works 
is  dead.  Whittier's  "The  Huskers," 
and  the  "Corn  Song;"  these  poems 
keeping  alive  the  quaint  customs  of 
our  forefathers  of  the  husking  bee. 
These  poems  are  not  chosen  alone  for 
their  beauty  and  appropriateness  to 
the  season,  but  also  because  they  are 
written  by  American  poets  who  wrote 
them  with  the  object  in  view  of  keep- 
ing alive  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
the  old  American  customs,  fallen  into 
disuse,  but  embodying  the  spirit  of  a 
bygone  era  of  our  own  people.  I 
think  these  are  beautiful  things  to 
keep  before  the  boys  and  girls.  The 
songs  suggested  for  these  two 
months,  September  and  October, 
would  be  "Harvest  Home,"  and  the 
"Harvest  Moon;"  "There  is  a  Place 
in  Utah  that  I  Remember  Well,"  by 
Brother  Willis;  "Let  the  Mountains 
Shout  for  Joy,"  by  Brother  Stephens; 
"Earth  with  her  Ten  Thousand  Flow- 
ers," and  many  others. 

November,  the  dreariest  month  of 
the  year,  can  be  made  extremely  at- 
tractive, officers,  by  using  it  for  a 
great  thanksgiving,  not  only  using  it 
in  the  old  sense  of  being  thankful 
for  a  bounteous  harvest,  but  thank- 
ful for  our  beautiful  mountain  homes, 
for  our  free  country,  our  liberty,  and 
the  principles  of  our  glorious  and 
beautiful  Gospel.  Impress  this  upon 
the  boys  and  girls.  I  would  suggest 
Mrs.  Hemans'  "The  Pilgrim  Fathers," 
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very  beautiful,  and  easily  read;  also 
Alice  Carey's  "November,"  beautiful 
in  its  description  of  the  apparently 
lifeless  trees,  so  desolate  now  in  ap- 
pearance, bursting  forth,  at  the  call 
of  spring,  into  new  life  and  added 
beauty,  symbolizing  the  resurrection 
and  the  uprising  of  the  soul  at  the 
Father's  call.  The  last  stanza  will 
prove  to  you  how  beautiful  and  sim- 
ple it  is: 

"So,  when  some  dear  joy  loses 
Its  beauteous  summer  irlow, 

Think  how  the  roots  of  the  roses 
Are  kept  alive  'neath  the  snow." 

Such  hymns  as  "Praise  Ye  the 
Lord.'  "Song  of  Praise,"  "A  Thanks- 
giving Hymn,"  "Sweet  is  the  Work," 
"Meditation,"  and  many  others. 

During  the  month  of  December, 
you  can  celebrate  in  your  preliminary 
programs,  the  two  great  events,  the 
birth  of  the  Savior  and  the  latter- 
day  prophet,  Joseph  Smith.  Our  books 
everjrwhere  are  replete  with  poems 
and  songs  of  these  two  great  events, 
and  these  programs  can  be  made  very 
interesting  for  the  boys  and  girls.  The 
following  selections  would  be  appro- 
oriate  and  instructive:  Whittier's 
'The  Star  of  Bethlehem,"  "APoor 
Wayfaring  Man  of  Grief,"  "What  Was 
Witnessed  in  the  Heavens?"  "Christ- 
mas Carol,"  "Joseph  Smith's  First 
Prayer,"  and  others. 

Singing — "Christ  is  Risen," — Farm- 
er's Ward  Ladies'  Chorus,  (Granite 
Stake)   led  by  Miss  Bradford. 

"ordeor" 

Address  by  Elder  George  H.  Brimhall. 

My  brethren  and  sisters, — I  feel  al- 
most out  of  place  at  this  moment. 
I  have  been  thinking  of  what  I  once 
saw  upon  a  book,  "Here's  to  my 
brothers,  Tom  and  Bill,  who  stood 
back  and  let  me  pass."  I  do  not 
know  but  some  of  the  girls  will  have 
to  send  their  brethren  a  book  like 
that.  It  seems  to  me  that  some  of 
us  are  standing  back  and  letting  our 
sisters  pass.  In  my  visits  to  high 
schools  in  the  State,  recently,  I  found 
there  were  from  two  to  three  grad- 
uates among  the  girls,  or  young  wom- 
en, to  one  of  the  boys  or  young  men. 
I  always  feel  embarrassed  when  I  am 
called  upon  to  follow  an  exercise  giv- 
en by  one  of  our  sisters.  They  seem 
to  be  so  painstaking  and  more  fin- 
ished in  their  work  than  we  are.  Per- 
haps it  is  unfair  for  me  to  include  my 


other  brethren  in  this.  Now,  as  to 
order — whether  this  is  the  right  order 
of  evolution,  or  not,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say,  but  it  appears  to  be  the 
order  or  the  way  things  are  going. 

Order  is  said  to  be  heaven's  first 
law.  I  think  that  is  right;  and  obed- 
ience is,  perhaps,  the  first  practice  of 
that  law.  Order  means  everything 
in  its  best  place,  doing  its  best.  I  was 
very  much  impressed  by  what  Broth- 
er Morris  said,  and  it  fits  right  in  here, 
that  some  way  or  other,  we  take  more 
interest  in  carrying  out  our  own  plans 
than  we  do  carrying  out  the  plans 
of  any  one  else;  and  that  is  true;  that 
is  psychologically  true;  it  is  theologi- 
cally true.  It  would  appear  the  Lord, 
the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  understood 
that,  for  He  called  upon  the  Savior 
to  suggest  a  plan,  and  He  gave  per- 
mission to  another  intelligence  to 
draft  a  plan  for  the  education  and  de- 
velopment of  the  human  race.  The 
Gospel  is  the  plan  drafted  by  the 
Savior  Jesus,  and  His  Father  ap- 
proved of  it;  then  there  came  about 
co-operation.  Now,  counsel  is  the 
highest  privilege  of  government. 
Counsel  is  far  above  the  privilege  of 
oetition.  Counsel  means  the  co-op- 
eration of  intelligences,  and  that  prin- 
ciple lies  at  the  base  of  the  first  con- 
dition of  order,  because  the  first  con- 
dition of  order  is  preparation;  and  in 
our  associations,  preparation  must  be 
the  result  of  counsel  of  the  presi- 
dency, the  general  superintendency, 
the  general  board,  or  the  stake  board, 
joint  and  separate,  all  the  way 
through,  to  the  ward  presidencies, 
joint  and  separate;  that  is  the  first 
condition  of  order.  The  thing  must 
be  arranged  mentally,  and  intelligently 
blocked  out;  and  then  we  can  proceed 
along  the  line  illustrated  in  the  re- 
mark of  that  great  teacher  David 
Starr  Jordan,  who  said:  "For  the  man 
that  knows  where  he  is  going,  the 
world  steps  aside  and  lets  him  go." 
To  the  presiding  officer  who  knows 
what  he  is  going  to  do  and  how  he  is 
going  to  do  it,  the  audience,  or  the 
class,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  respond 
in  an  orderly  way.  I  repeat  now,  the 
first  condition  of  order,  in  the  line  of 
execution,  is  preparation;  and  one  of 
the  elements — the  indispensible  ele- 
ment— of  preparation,  from  the  heav- 
ens down,  is  counsel.  There  is  the 
order  of  condition,  and  preparation  is 
the  main  part  of  it. 

Now,  there  is  order  of  position — 
You  see  it  manifest  in  our  buildings 
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here;  you  see  illustrations  of  it  in  our 
gatherings — ^with  the  brethren  in  their 
seating  before  us.  The  priesthood  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  object  les- 
sons of  the  order  of  position.  This 
order  of  position,  in  its  effect,  is 
marked,  is  inviolable.  For  instance, 
in  the  gathering  at  a  certain  family 
altar — I  am  not  going  to  presume  to 
say  that  this  is  right,  but  I  saw  it  and 
it  was  most  beautiful — there  is  a 
brother  who  arranges  his  family  this 
way.  at  the  family  devotion:  the 
mother  kneels  at  the  right  of  the  fath- 
er, then  the  eldest  child  at  his  left, 
then  the  next  oldest;  that  is  the  place 
always,  at  prayer,  and  then  the  next, 
and  the  next;  and  finally  it  brings  the 
little  babe,  three  years  old,  right 
around  by  the  mother.  They  all  knew 
their  place,  and  came  to  it;  there 
was  order  of  family  position.  I  don't 
know  that  it  was  based  upon  any 
special  principle,  but  it  was  beauti- 
ful, and  it  taught  order  to  the  chil- 
dren. There  was  also  order  of  pro- 
cedure in  that,  too;  each  one  taking 
his  turn,  as  they  learned  to  pray  in 
that  family  circle.  I  had  a  wonderful 
lesson  in  that  a  few  evenings  ago, 
when  a  dying  patriarch  made  such  a 
request  of  his  children.  He  could  just 
muster  breath  enough  to  say,  "Get  in 
order."  He  did  not  say  it  aloud  like 
that,  but  just  a  guttural  tone — "In 
order,  my  children;"  and  they  were  ar- 
ranged there  in  the  order  of  their 
seniority;  and  he  was  dedicated  to  the 
Lord  to  go, — the  testimony  that  he 
had  filled  his  mission.  I  thought  what 
a  beautiful  thing  this  order  of  posi- 
tion is. 

Then  there  is  the  order  of  pro- 
cedure. One  of  the  general  principles 
of  the  order  of  procedure  is  laid 
down  by  the  apostle  Paul,  "Let  one 
speak  at  a  time."  I  have  been  exceed- 
ingly embarrassed  on  the  rostrum, 
where  we  have  had  our  devotional  ex- 
ercises; I  always  feel  that  I  ought 
to  get  up  and  apologize  to  the  student 
bo'dy  if  I  am  compelled  to  communi- 
cate with  my  counselors  on  the  ros- 
trum. There  we  sit,  in  our  order;,  that 
is  proper,  and  the  order  and  proced- 
ure requires  that  there  should  be  de- 
liberation, that  we  should  know  what 
we  are  going  to  do,  when  we  take 
our  positions,  and  then  do  it  with 
as  little  disturbance  as  possible. 

Then,  under  the  first  heading,  as  I 
have  said,  the  first  condition  of  order 
is  preparation.  The  second  condition 
of  order  is  push.    You  want  to  avoid 


hitches;  have  things  running  smooth- 
ly, and  let  every  person  who  has  an 
appointment  at  a  meeting  understand: 
Now,  if  you  are  not  here  next  time, 
there  will  be  a  jar  in  the  whole  ma- 
chinery, and  you  cannot  afford  to  dis- 
appoint us.  If  you  find  you  will  be  un- 
able to  be  here,  you  will  surely  send 
me  word,  telephone  me,  write  a  note, 
or  in  some  way  advise  me,  so  that  a 
temporary  substitute  can  be  put  in 
that  place,  someone  who  can  fill  that 
position.  If,  therefore,  there  is  push, 
there  will  be  interest,  and  we  can't 
instruct  without  interest,  and  one  of 
the  irreat  things  that  interests  peo- 
ple is  to  feel  something  on  their 
shoulders — ^just  to  feel  that  they  are 
responsible.  That  is  what  made  the 
Greek  such  a  warrior.  His  mother 
taught  him  that,  "On  your  arm  today 
hangs  the  fate  of  Greece,"  and  he 
fought  that  way.  Oh  there  is  nothing 
that  will  hold  a  little  boy  or  girl — 
much  less  a  young  person — steady 
more  than  to  feel  the  weight  of  re- 
sponsibility. In  proceeding,  along  this 
line  of  push,  vou  must  establish  auth- 
ority by  appointment,  and  then  let  all 
things  be  done  by  common  consent. 
Lay  the  matter  right  squarely  and 
fairly  before  your  class,  or  your  or- 
ganization, like  this:  Now  boys,  you 
know  there  can't  be  two  heads  to  any 
one  thing,  and  it  be  successful.  There 
must  always  be  one  little  head;  who 
do  you  want  to  manage  this  class, 
or  manage  this  meeting;  do  you  want 
the  president  to  do  it?  Why,  they 
will  invariably  vote^  to  sustain  you  as 
the  executive.  You  will  come  into 
office  by  virtue  of  your  appointment 
there,  and  then  you  will  have  common 
consent  to  govern  that  organization. 
When  anybody  gets  out  of  order,  it 
will  not  be  understood  that  they  are 
in  conflict  with  your  authority,  or 
especially  with  your  personality,  but 
that  they  are  in  conflict  with  the  rules 
of  that  house.  Now,  in  pushing  mat- 
ters, I  would  say  here.  Proceed  not 
in  the  midst  of  confusion.  I  have 
to  refer  back  to  mowing  hay,  as  good 
an  illustration  as  I  can  get — ^whenever 
a  bolt  gets  loose  in  the  machinery, 
don't  drive  on,  and  say,  I  will  go  to 
the  end  before  I  try  to  tighten  up  that 
bearing.  That  will  not  do,  because 
the  farther  you  go,  the  louder  the  rat- 
tle and  the  greater  the  mischief  you 
are  doing.  Hence,  when  there  is  any 
irregularity,  just  stop,  pause,  wait! 
The  young  persons,  may  be,  who  are 
disturbing,   have   such   a   tremendous 
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impulse  to  break  out  around  the 
mouth,  as  we  say,  that  they  will  not 
understand  that  they  are  disturbing 
anybody;  but  you  wait  a  little  bit, 
and  that  silence  that  comes  from  the 
stoppinsT  of  the  machine  will  arrest 
their  attention.  If  an  exercise  is  be- 
ing given,  and  there  is  a  disturbance, 
I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  say, 
right  to  the  speaker,  "Just  wait  a 
moment;"  then  there  is  silence;  that 
noise  will  cease.  I  don't  know  that 
I  would  carry  it  to  the  extent  that 
one  of  the  choristers  did  at  one  time. 
He  noticed  certain  persons  who  were 
talking  all  the  time  when  the  sing- 
ing was  going  on.  Being  a  tactful 
fellow,  he  said  to  the  choir,  "When- 
ever I  give  this  signal,  you  stop  in- 
stantly." He  got  to  a  position  so  he 
could  observe  these  particular  indi- 
viduals who  were  talking  and  dis- 
turbing, and  at  an  unexpected  mo- 
ment the  choir  stopped  on  the  instant, 
and  a  voice  spoke  out,  in  the  audience, 
"We  fry  ours  in  grease."  Well,  it 
was  very  embarrassing.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  should  attempt  anything  of 
that  kind,  but  if  you  have  a  boy  who 
is  a  persistent  whisperer,  or  a  restless 
fellow,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  use  a 
little  of  the  tact  of  President  Diaz 
of  Mexico;  what  did  he  do  with  his 
bandits?  Why,  he  made  of  them  the 
sruardians  of  the  state,  and  they  were 
perfect  Spartans.  You  can  do  that 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  with  the  boy 
that  is  a  disturber.  How?  By  scold- 
ing him,  and  calling  him  down?  No, 
you  will  make  him  your  enemy,  if 
you  do  that.  Just  take  occasion  to 
have  a  talk  with  him.  Meet  him, 
and  take  him  by  the  arm,  if  he  is  a 
little  fellow.  If  you^re  teaching  the 
junior  class,  have  a  chat  with  him, 
and  try  to  find  out  something  that  you 
can  brag  on.  If  he  is  a  larger  boy, 
vou  can  approach  him  from  a  little 
higher  standard  and  ask  his  co-oper- 
ation to  help  you  to  keep  order,  and 
he  will  do  it.  Now,  of  course,  I  ex- 
pect you  to  be  there  more  punctual 
than  ever;  and  you  will  convert  the 
ring-leaders,  and  draw  them  in. 

Now,  in  regard  to  position,  I  will 
refer  back  again;  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  have  a  place  for  the  juniors,  and  a 
place  for  the  seniors;  and  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  the  juniors  a  little  clos- 
er than  the  seniors,  in  your  class. 
Then  get  hold  of  those  persons  who 
are  full  of  this  expression,  and  get 
them  to  help  you  in  what  we  call 
the  "restraint  of  the  self." 

I  think  I  have  said  enough,  perhaps, 


I  would  like,  however,  to  have  you 
remember  this  eternal  principle  of 
government,  that  people  like  to  be 
managed,  but  they  like  to  be  man- 
aged under  the  idea  that  they  are 
managing  themselves.  It  is  much  bet- 
ter to  have  a  form  of  control  that 
helps  the  person  to  manage  himself, 
than  it  is  to  have  a  direct  control; 
because,  in  the  first  case,  you  are  mak- 
ing managers  of  these  young  people, 
and  you  are  warming  them  up  from 
within. 

Now,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  re- 
peat, the  conditions  of  order  are:  a, 
preparation;  b,  punctuality;  c,  push. 
What  do  I  mean  by  punctuality?  I 
mean  to  start  on  time,  and  finish  on 
time;  then  you  will  avoid  irritating 
the  boys  and  girls  by  dragging  along. 
This  condition  of  punctualty  must  be 
observed  by  the  presiding  officer.  He 
must  always  be  present  on  time,  or 
have  some  one  there  to  represent  him. 
The  condition  of  push  is  to  know  what 
you  are  going  to  do,  and  have  your 
machinery  ready  to  do  it,  and  carry 
it  out  with  dispatch;  then  order  will 
become  automatic. 

I  pray  the  Lord  to  bless  you  and 
keep  this  work  moving  on,  and  make 
our  lives  orderly  with  His  great  plan, 
in  the  name  of  Jesus,  Amen. 

CONVENTION     DATES     FOR     1909. 

Were  read  and  approved  as  follows: 

August  22— Box  Elder,  Fremont. 

August  29 — Beaver,  Malad,  San 
Luis,   Hyrum,    Pocatello. 

September  5 — Taylor,  Cassia,  Teton, 
Jordan,  Weber,  Parowan,  North  Da- 
vis, San  Juan,  R'gby,  Yellowstone, 
Liberty,    Bear   River. 

September  12— Alberta,  Star  Valley, 
South  Sanpete,  Wasatch.  Granite, 
Wayne,  Uintah,  South  Davis,  Tooele, 
Ensign,   Bannock,  Emery. 

September  13— St.  George. 

September  19— Big  Horn,  Oneida, 
Blackfoot,  Summit,  Millard,  Pioneer, 
Salt  Lake,  Panguitch,  Juab,  North 
Weber,   Ogden,   Nebo. 

September  26 — North  Sanpete, 
Woodruff,  Union,  Benson,  Bingham, 
Morgan,  Kanab,  Utah,  Bear  Lake,  Al- 
pine,  Sevier,   Cache. 

Dates  for  the  St.  Joseph,  St  Johns, 
Snowflake.  Maricopa,  and  Jaurez 
Stakes  will  be  fixed  later. 

Singing — "Come,  come,  ye  Saints" — 
congregation. 

Benediction — Sister  Julia  M.  Brixen. 

(continued   in    SEPTEMBER  JlpURNALl. 
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Out  of  Doors. 

This  is  a  day  of  high  tension  and 
heavy  strain.    There  is  a  tendency 

to  go  t^  the  ex- 
A  Day  of  treme       in      every- 

High  Tension.       thing.       Some    are 

extremists  in  the 
matter  of  dress,  some  overeat,  some 
overwork,  some  overindulge  them- 
selves in  pleasure.  Rush,  worry, 
and  flurry  are  characteristic  of  the 
age. 

Many  men  and  women  are  break- 
ing down  physically  and  mentally 
because  they  have  over-worked  and 
been  under  such  a  strain  for  so  long 

and  have  procras- 
Law  of  Rest.         inated  the  time  of 

rest  until  they  have 
collapsed.  Then  they  vainly  wish 
they  had  stopped  sooner.  Rest  is 
as  much  a  law  of  our  being  as  is 
work.    We  all  know  enough  to  give 


advice  to  others  not  to  go  to  the 
breaking  point,  but  we  seem  to 
think  that  we  are  exceptions  to  the 
rule  or  that  a  special  dispensation 
will  be  given  us.  We  are  so  anx- 
ious to  do,  to  achieve  that  we  put 
off  the  rest  time  until  nature  calls 
a  halt  and  instead  of  enjoying  the 
time  of  leisure  it  is  a  period  of  suf- 
fering. 

Thousands  of  men  and  women 
are  in  hospitals  and  asylums  who 
might  be  helping  in  the  world's 
work  had  they  been  wise  and  taken 
their  needed  rest 
Wrecks.  and      r  e  I  axation. 

Thousands  are 
dragging  out  a  miserable  existence 
in  sanitoria  and  in  their  own 
homes,  who  might  be  well  and 
strong  if  they  had  been  contented 
to  live  simply  and  rationally. 

Thoughtful  men  and  women  have 
.again  and  again  sounded  warning. 
Unless  they  are  heeded,  Americans 
are  likely  to  become  a  race  of  ner- 
vous wrecks.    One  of  the  most  help- 
ful suggestions  of- 
Live  Out  of         fered  to  restore  out- 
Doors,  raged  nature  is  to 
live  as  much  as  pos- 
sible out  of  doors.    Physicians  dif- 
fer on  what  we     should    eat    and 
drink,     and    how     we    should     be 
clothed;  but  all*agree  on  the  value 
of  fresh  air  and  the  efficacy  of  out- 
door life.    To  keep  up  one's  vitality 
it  is  a  splendid  panacea.    To  restore 
when  run  down  it  is  most  beneficial. 
For  a  long  time  the  great  white 
plague  baffled  the  most  earnest  ef- 
forts of    physicians,    and    it    was 
classed  as     an    incurable     disease. 
Now    it  is    placed 
Great  White  among  the  curable 
Plague.                 maladies    and    the 
efficient  medicine  is 
sunshine  and  fresh  air.    Thousands 
who  have  suffered  from  the  dread 
disease  are  today  enjoying  health 
through  the  curative  properties  of 
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sunshine  and  fresh  air.  They  have 
lived  out  of  doors  in  tents  or  on 
porches,  resting,  eating  nourishing 
food,  and  breathing  in  fresh  air. 
Since  the  knowledge  of  the  bene- 
fits of  out-door  life  has  been  dis- 
seminated, people 
Sleeping  are     building     out- 

Apartments,  door  sleeping  apart- 

ments. Those  who 
build  houses  today  without  screened 
porches  for  sleeping  purposes  are 
hardly  up  to  date. 

They  are  foolish  who  do  not  keep 
up  their  vitality  by  every  possible 
means,  for  thus  only  are  people  able 
to  withstand  disease  and  do  their 
work  with  pleasure.  Experts  say 
that  nearly  all  people  have  received 
into  their  systems  tubercular  germs. 
The  reason  that 
Keep  up  your  they  do  not  suffer 
Vitality.  from      tuberculosis 

is  because  they  have 
resistance  power  sufficient  to  kill 
the  germs.  The  germs  attack  the 
place  of  least  resistance  in  the  or- 
ganism. Physicians  tell  us  that  the 
bacteria  of  many  diseases  are  al- 
ways present  in  the  mouth,  but  that 
people  are  not  made  sick  thereby 
unless  their  vitality  gets  low. 

This  is  for  many  a  vacation  time. 
How  few  know  how  to  spend  it  to 
the  best  advantage !    It  should  not 


be  a  period  of  excitement  and  fati- 
gue, but  a  quiet  rest 
Vacation  Days.  which  will  build  up 
and  restore.  When 
going  to  the  canyon  or  lake  side 
one  should  leave  behind  the  home 
and  business  worries.  He  should 
be  ready  to  take  the  sweets 
each  day  offers  and  not  wor- 
ry over  the  ills  of  the  past  nor  the 
trials  and  the  bitter  cup  the  mor- 
row may  bring.  How  foolish  to 
spoil  the  vacation  days  when  one 
should  rest,  dream  dreams,  and  re- 
cuperate, by  forboding  fears.  What 
a  lesson  all  might  learn  from  Emer- 
son's tribute  to  the  bumblebee: 

"Wiser  far  than  human  seer, 
Yellow-breeched  philosopher ! 
Seeing  only  what  is  fair, 

Sipping  only  what  is  sweet 
Thou  dost  mock  at  fate  and  care, 

Leave  the  chaff  and  take  the  wheat." 

Wise  are  they  who  go  out  under 
the.  sky  and  play  and  rest :  who  let 
the  birds  joyous  notes  fill  them  with 
delight,  who  let  the  peace  of  the 
mountain  fastnesses  enter  their 
souls,  and  who  let  the  song  of  the 
brook  find  an  echo  in  their  hearts. 
When  they  come  back  to  the  busy 
marts  they  bring  with  them  the 
health,  the  hope,  the  joy,  the  peace, 
the  trust  that  comes  from  commun- 
ing with  nature. 


PRIZE  NEW  YEAR  STORY. 


The  Journal  offers  a  first  prize  of  $15.00,  and  a  second  of  $10.00,  for 
the  best  New  Year  Stories  of  not  less  than  two  thousand,  nor  mofe 
than  three  thousand  words.  Slight  excess  or  deficiency  will  not  bar. 
Stories  must  be  typewritten.     They  must  be  In  by  October  ist. 
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The  Apostasy. 

LESSON  II. 

THE  APOSTASY  ADMITTED. 


As  shown  in  the  preceding  les- 
son the  great  departure  or  apos- 
tasy from  the  Primitive  Church 
was  both  foreseen  and  foretold. 
Prophets  who  lived  centuries  before 
the  time  of  Christ  predicted  the 
gpreat  event,  as  did  also  the  Savior 
Himself,  and  the  apostles  who  con- 
tinued the  work  of  the  ministry 
after  His  resurrection  and  ascen- 
sion. We  are  now  to  inquire  as  to 
the  fulfillment  of  these  prediction  >. 

Evidences  that  the  apostasy  oc- 
curred as  had  been  foretold  is  found 
in  the  sacred  scriptures  and  in  the 
records  of  history  other  than  scrip- 
tural. From  certain  utterances  of 
the  early-day  apostles  it  is  made 
plain  to  us  that  the  great  "falling 
away''  had  oegun  even  while  those 
apostles  still  lived.  The  preaching 
of  false  doctrines  and  the  rise  of  un- 
authorized teachers  were  referred  to 
as  conditions  then  actually  existing 
in  the  Church,  and  not  as  remote  de* 
velopments  of  the  distant  future. 

Paul  recognised  the  fact  that  the 
people  amongst  whom  he  labored 
were  losing  the  faith  they  had  pro- 
fessed, and  were  becoming  victims 
of  the  deception  practiced  by  false 
teachers.  In  his  letter  to  the  Saints 
of  Galatia  he  wrote : 

"I  marvel  that  ye  are  so  soon  re- 
moved from  Him  that  called  you  into 
the  grace  of  Christ  unto  another  gos- 
pel: Which  is  not  another;  but  there 
be  some  that  trouble  you,  and  would 
pervert  the  gospel  of  Christ."  (Gal.  1: 
6,  7). 

And  then,  to  emphasize  the  sin 


of  those  who  thus  sought  to  "per- 
vert the  gospel  of  Christ,"  he  con- 
tinued : 

"But  though  we,  or  an  angel  from 
heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto 
you  than  that  which  we  have  preached 
unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed.  As 
we  said  before,  so  say  I  now  again,  If 
any  man  preach  any  other  gospel  unto 
you  than  that  ye  have  received,  let 
him  be  accursed"    (verses  8  and  9.) 

Again,  in  his  second  epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians  the  same  writer 
warned  the  people  of  the  danger  in 
which  the  Church  was  placed.  Af- 
ter declaring  that  a  general  apos- 
tasy was  sure  to  come  before  the 
second  advent  of  Christ,  as  consid- 
ered in  our  last  lesson;  Paul  con- 
tinued : 

"For  the  mystery  of  iniquity  doth 
already  work:  only  he  who  now  Ict- 
teth  will  let  until  he  be  taken  out  of 
the  way.  And  then  shall  that  wicked 
be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord  shall  con- 
sume with  the  spirit  of  His  mouth, 
and  shall  destroy  with  the  brightness 
of  His  coming."     (11.  Thess.  2:7,  8). 

The  seemingly  obscure  expres- 
sion, "he  who  now  letteth  will  let" 
may  be  more  readily  understood 
by  remembering  that  in  the  older 
style  of  English  "let"  had  the  mean- 
ing of  'restrain"  or  "hinder."  The 
passage  therefore  may  be  under- 
stood as  a  declaration  that  the  spir- 
it of  iniquity  was  already  active 
though  restrained  or  hindered  for  a 
time;  and  that  later  even  this  re- 
straint would  be  removed  and  the 
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evil  one  would  be  in  full  power. 
In  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New 
Testament  this  passage  is  rendered 
thus:  " — lawlessness  doth  already 
work:  only  there  is  one  that  re- 
straineth  now,  until  he  be  taken  out 
of  the  way." 

An  excellent  summary  of  impor- 
tant utterances  by  the  Apostle  Paul 
relating  to  the  beerinning  of  the 
apostasy  as  a  fact  in  the  early  apos- 
tolic age  has  been  made  by  one  of 
the  latter-day  apostles,  Orson  Pratt. 
He  writes  as  follows : 

"The  great  apostasy  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  commenced  in  the  first 
century;  while  there  were  yet  inspired 
apostles  and  prophets  in  their  midst; 
hence  Paul,  just  previous  to  his 
martyrdom,  enumerates  a  great  num- 
ber who  had  'made  shipwreck  of  their 
faith/  and  'turned  aside  unto  vain 
jangling;'  teaching  'that  the  resurrec- 
tion was  already  past,'  giving  'heed  to 
fables  and  endless  genealogies/ 
'doubting  about  questions  and  strifes 
of  words  whereof  came  envyings, 
railings,  evil  surmisings,  perverse  dis- 
putings  of  men  of  corrupt  minds  and 
destitute  of  the  truth,  supposing  that 
Rain  is  godliness/  This  apostasy  had 
become  so  general  that  Paul  declares 
to  Timothy,  'that  all  they  which  are 
in  Asia  be  turned  away  from  me;'  and 
again  he  says,  'at  my  first  answer  no 
man  stood  with  me,  but  all  men  for- 
sook me!'  he  further  says  that  'there 
are  many  unruly,  and  vain  talkers,  de- 
ceivers, teaching  things  which  they 
ought  not,  for  filthy  lucre's  sake/ 
These  apostates,  no  doubt  pretended 
to  be  very  righteous;  'for,  says  the 
apostle,  'they  profess  that  they  know 
God:  but  in  works  they  deny  Him, 
being  abominable  and  disobedient  and 
unto  every  good  work  reprobate/ 

Jude  admonished  the  Saints  to  be 
on  their  guard  against  men  who 
were  in  the  service  of  Satan  seek- 
ing to  corrupt  the  Church.  Ad- 
dressing himself  "to  them  that  are 
sanctified  by  God  the  Father  and 
preserved  in  Jesus  Christ,''  he  said : 

"It  was  needful  for  me  to  write  un- 
to you,  and  exhort  you  that  ye  should 


earnestly  contend  for  the  faith  which 
was  once  delivered  unto  the  Saints. 
For  there  are  certain  men  crept  in  un- 
awares, who  were  before  of  old  or- 
dained to  this  condemnation,  ungodly 
men,  turning  the  grace  of  our  God  in- 
to lasciviousness,  and  denying  the  on- 
ly Lord  God  and  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."    (Jude  3,  4.) 

During  the  banishment  of  John 
the  Revelator  on  the  isle  of  Patmos, 
when  nearly  all  the  apostles  had 
been  taken  from  the  earth,  many  of 
them  having  suffered  martyrdom, 
the  apostasy  was  so  wide-spread 
that  only  seven  "churches,"  i.  e. 
branches  of  the  Church,  remained  in 
such  conidtion  as  to  be  considered 
deserving  of  the  special  communi- 
cation John  was  instructed  to  give.' 
The  Church  at  Ephesus  was  admon- 
ished : 

"—thou  hast  left  thy  first  love.  Re- 
member therefore  from  whence  thou 
art  fallen,  and  repent  and  do  the  first 
works;  or  else  I  will  come  unto  thee 
quickly,  and  will  remove  thy  candle- 
stick out  of  his  place,  except  thou 
repent."     (Rev.  2:4,  5). 

To  the  Church  at  Pergamos  John 
was  commanded  to  write  denounc- 
ing the  false  doctrines  of  certain 
sects  and  teachers,  "which  thing  I 
hate"  said  the  Lord  iread  verses 
12-16). 

The  Church  of  the  Laodiceans 
was  denounced  as  "lukewarm," 
"neither  hot  nor  cold,"  and  as  prid- 
ing itself  as  rich  and  not  in  need, 
whereas  it  was  in  reality  "wretched, 
and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind, 
and  naked."  (Rev.  3,  read  verses 
14-21). 

The  foregoing  scriptures  are  am- 
ple proof  that  even  before  the  an- 
cient apostles  had  finished  their 
earthly  ministry,  apostasy  was 
growing  apace  on  the  eastern  hem- 
isphere,and  the  Church  was  in  a 
state  of  partial  disruption.  Now 
let  us  see  what  was  the  condition 
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of  the  Church  as  established  by  the 
resurrected  Lord  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Lehi  on  the  American 
continent.  We  read  that  the  Church 
had  prospered  until  about  200  A.  D. 
Then  apostasy  became  general,  as 
evidence  of  which  note  the  follow- 
ing: 

"And  now  in  this  two  hundred  and 
first  year,  there  began  to  be  among 
them  those  who  were  lifted  up  in  pride 
♦  *  *  *  And  they  beg^in  to  be  di- 
vided into  classes,  and  they  began  to 
build  up  churches  unto  themselves,  to 
get  gain,  and  began  to  deny  the  true 
Church  of  Christ.  And  it  came  to 
pass  that  when  two  hundred  and  ten 
years  had  passed  away  there  were 
many  churches  in  the  land:  yea,  there 
were  many  churches  which  professed 
to  know  the  Christ,  and  vet  they  did 
deny  the  more  oarts  of  His  gospel, 
insomuch  that  they  did  receive  all 
manner  of  wickedness,  and  did  ad- 
minister that  which  was  sacred  unto 
him  to  whom  it  had  been  forbidden 
because  of  unworthiness.  And  this 
church  did  multiply  exceedingly,  be- 
cause of  iniquity,  and  because  of  the 
power  of  Satan  who  did  yet  hold  up- 
on their  hearts.  And  again,  there  was 
another  church  which  denied  the 
Christ,  and  they  did  persecute  the  true 
Church  of  Christ  because  of  their  humil- 
ity and  their  belief  in  Christ;  and  they 
did  despise  them  because  of  the  many 
miracles  which  were  wrought  among 
them."     (IV.   Nephi   1:24-29). 

The  Book  of  Mormon  record  is 
definite  in  its  specifications  of  the 
immediate  reasons  for,  or  causes  of 
the  great  apostasy  on  the  western 
hemisphere.  While  the  members  of 
the  Church  remained  faithful  to 
their  covenants  and  obligations,  they 
as  individuals  and  the  Church  as 
an  organization  prospered ;  and 
their  enemies  were  unable  to  pre- 
vail against  them.  With  prosperity, 
however,  came  pride  and  class  dis- 
tinctions, the  rich  dominated  the 
ooor,  and  earthly  gain  became  the 
object  of  life  (see  IV.  Nephi  1 : 2-7 
and  compare  with  verses  25,  26). 
Secret   organizations    of   evil    pur- 


pose were  reserved  (verse  42)  ;  the 
people  were  divided  into  two  op- 
posing factions,  those  who  still  pro- 
fessed a  belief  in  Christ  being 
known  as  Nephites  and  their  ene- 
mies as  Lamanites,  without  regard 
to  actual  descent  or  family  rela- 
tionship. With  the  growth  of  pride 
and  its  attendant  sins,  the  Nephites 
became  as  wicked  as  the  non-pro- 
fessing Lamanites  (verse  45)  ;  and 
in  their  wickedness  these  people 
sought  each  other's  destruction. 
Consider  the  pathos  and  dire  trag- 
edy expressed  in  the  words  of  Mor- 
oni, the  solitary  survivor  of  a  once 
blessed  and  mighty  nation: 

"Behold  four  hundred  years  have 
oassed  away  since  the  coming  of  our 
Lord  and  Savior.  And  behold  the  La- 
manites have  hunted  my  people,  the 
Nephites,  down  from  city  to  city,  and 
from  place  to  place^  even  until  they 
are  no  more,  and  great  has  been  their 
fall;  yea,  great  and  marvelous  is  the 
destruction  of  my  people,  the  Ne- 
phites. And  behold,  it  is  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  which  hath  done  it.  La- 
manites are  at  war  one  with  anoth- 
er; and  the  whole  face  of  this  land  is 
one  continual  round  of  murder  and 
bloodshed;  and  no  one  knoweth  the 
end  of  the  war.  And  now  behold  I 
s?"^  no  more  concerning  them,  for 
there  are  none  save  it  be  the  La- 
manites and  robbers  that  do  exist  up- 
on the  face  of  the  land;  and  there  are 
none  that  do  know  the  true  God  save 
it  be  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  [see  III. 
Nephi  28:  1-7]  who  did  tarry  in  the 
land  until  the  wickedness  of  the  peo- 
ple was  so  great  that  the  Lord  would 
not  suffer  them  to  remain  with  the 
'>eople,  and  whether  they  be  upon  the 
face  of  the  land  no  man  knoweth." 
(Mormon  8:6-10). 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  scrip- 
ture as  to  the  fulfillment  of  proph- 
ecy in  the  decline  of  faith  the  re- 
jection of  the  priesthood,  and  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Church  on  both 
hemispheres. 

The  fact  of  a  universal  apostasy 
is  too  plain  to  warrant  rational 
denial,  and  many  theologians  who 
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profess  a  belief  in  Christianity  have 
so  declared.  Thus  we  read  in 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
(page  163). 

"Wc  must  not  expect  to  see  the 
Church  of  Christ  existinj?  in  its  per- 
fection on  the  earth.  It  is  not  to  be 
found  thus  perfect,  either  in  the  col- 
lected fragments  of  Christendom,  or 
still  less  in  any  one  of  those  frag- 
ments." 

The  Protestant  church,  known  al- 
so as  the  Church  of  England, 
makes  official  declaration  of  degen- 
eracy and  loss  of  divine  authority. 
In  its  "Homily  on  the  Perils  of 
Idolatry"  we  read: 

"Laity  and  clerg^y,  learned  and  un- 
learned, all  ages,  sects,  and  degrees, 
have  been  drowned  in  abominable 
idolatry  most  detested  by  God  and 
damnable  to  man  for  eight  hundred 
years   and   more." 

The  great  apostasy  was  divinely 
predicted ;  its  accomplishment  is  at- 
tested by  both  sacred  and  secular 
writ. 


LESSON    REVIEW. 

1.  State  what  you  know  as  to  the 
time  at  which  the  great  apostasy  be- 
gan. 

2.  Show  from  Paul's  writings  that 
he  recognized  the  spirit  of  apostasy 
in  his  day;  (a)  as  declared  to  the 
Galatians;   (b)   to  the  Thessalonians. 

3.  Give  Orson  Pratt's  summary  of 
Paul's  testimony  as  to  the  early  be- 
ginning of  the   apostasy. 

4.  Cite  the  testimony  of  Judc  as  to 
apostasv  prevalent  in  his  life-time. 

5.  What  evidence  is  furnished  by 
John  the  Revelator  as  to  the  wide- 
spread conditions  of  apostasy  while  he 
lived  on  Patmos? 

6.  State  what  you  know  as  to  the 
period  of  prosperity  of  the  Nephite 
Church  as  established  bv  Christ  on 
the  American  continent. 

7.  Cite  Book  of  Mormon  scriptures 
declaring  the  apostasy  of  the  Ne- 
phites. 

8.  What  causes  are  assigned  for 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Church  among 
the  Nephites?    Give  references. 

9.  What  does  Moroni  say  as  to  the 
completeness  of  the  Nephite  apostasy? 

10.  Cite  instances  of  later  Chris- 
tian writers  who  admit  and  declare 
the  fact  of  a  universal  apostasy. 


The  Home>Beautiful. 


LESSON  II. 
Furnishings  and  Decorations  of  the  Home.* 


"A  beautiful  home  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  means  of  education,  and  that 
best  of  all  education  which  is  uncon- 
scious. To  grow  up  in  such  a  one 
means  a  much  more  complete  and  per- 
fect man  or  woman  than  would  be 
possible  without  that  particular  influ- 
ence. *■* 

Having  decided  upon  our  location 
and  plans,  and  having  built  our 
house  we  now  come  to  the  pleasing 
task  of  furnishing  the  new  home. 

♦For  helpful  suggestions  see  "House- 
hold Art"  in  Young  Woman's  Jour- 
nal Vol.,  XIII. 


It  is  not  easy  to  furnish  a  house 
properly,  we  may  recognize  what  is 
artistic  when  we  see  it,  but  be  tot- 
ally unable  to  arrange  our  own 
homes  to  give  just  the  proper  ef- 
fect. Don't  buy  everything  at  once, 
even  if  you  can  afford  it,  and  furn- 
ish the  whole  house  through  by  rule, 
but  begin  with  just  what  is  neces- 
sary at  first,  and  let  each  article 
that  goes  into  your  home  stand  for 
vour  individuality,  let  it  b**.  selected 
with  careful  consideration  and  rep- 
resent your  character  and  origin- 
ality.   "A  perfect  home  is  never  cre^jp 
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ated  all  at  once  or  by  one  person," 
and  as  the  years  go  on  you  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  adding  to  your  pos- 
sessions while  you  watch  your  home 
grow  more  and  more  beautiful. 

You  may  have  the  mistaken  idea 
that  wealth  is  all  that  is  necessary 
to  make  a  beautiful  home,  but 
wealth  alone,  unaccompanied  by 
cultivated  taste — ^that  power  of  in- 
telligent and  careful  selection,  re- 
sults in  some  of  the  most  incongru- 
ous combinations. 

If  you  are  in  a  hurry,  or  for  oth- 
er reasons  furnish  your  home  with- 
out due  consideration,  you  may  real- 
ize, as  many  do  too  late,  that  your 
home  is  not  furnished  in  the  best  of 
taste,  but  having  "loaded  up"  with 
unsightly  furnishings  you  cannot 
afford  to  discard  them  and  replace 
with  others.  People  who  make  this 
mistake  generally  belong  to  one  of 
two  classes,  either  those  who  are 
lacking  in  good  taste,  or  those  who 
have  followed  fashion  blindly  with- 
out regard  to  their  own  individu- 
ality ,to  their  personal  likes  and 
needs.  One  should  not  confuse 
fashion  with  art.  That  which  is 
really  artistic  will  always  be  in  good 
taste,  while  that  which  is  now  in 
the  height  of  fashion  may  in  a  few 
years  appear  utterly  ridiculous.  For 
this  reason  it  is  all  important  that 
we  learn  to  appreciate  what  .is  real- 
ly good,  so  that  we  will  not  have  to 
depend  upon  others  for  the  way  in 
which  we  furnish  our  homes. 

Old  things  if  artistic  are  of  more 
value  than  gaudy  new  things.  A 
lady  who  had  spent  a  lifetime  mak- 
ing her  home  beautiful  with  rare, 
artistic  things  lost  everything  by 
fire,  and  when  inviting  her  friends 
to  come  and  visit  her,  said,  "You 
will  be  disgusted,  everything  is  so 
nezv,'' 

Strangers  on  entering  our  homes 
judge  of  the  character  and  culture 
of  the  family  by  our  books,  our  pic- 


tures, the  general  tone  of  the  whole 
house. 

This  subject  is  one  that  usually 
interests  the  girl,  for  it  furnishes  a 
field  where  she  can  work  out  her 
original  ideas  of  home  making,  and 
to  the  efforts  of  woman  are  due  the 
greatest  results  in  it.  It  is  her  place 
to  make  her  home  beautiful  for  her 
family,  to  create  a  "mental  atmos- 
phere" so  to  speak,  that  will  be  an 
education  for  them. 

Who  would  ever  expect  a  man  to 
put  any  of  the  dainty  little  "finish- 
ing touches"  to  a  room,  that  would 
make  it  attractive  and  interesting? 
Not  all  women  are  naturally  artist- 
ic, either.  While  some  seem  to  have 
the  natural  faculty  of  making  every- 
thing they  touch  appear  harmonious 
and  beautiful,  others  must  strive 
and  study  to  be  able  to  produce 
these  happy  results.  Cultivate  the 
habit  of  observation  and  study,  the 
effort  will  repay  you. 

Experiment  a  little,  some  of  the 
happiest  combinations  are  the  result 
of  the  accidental  arranging  of  colors 
and  objects  that  harmonize. 

The  three  fundamental  principles 
of  good  taste  are  simplicity,  har- 
mony, and  cleanliness. 

"Plainness  orives  value  to  ornament, 
as  darkness  adds  brilliancy  to  light.'* 

One   has  only   to  go   into   nine 
houses  out  of  ten  and  notice  the 
furnishings       and 
Simplicity.  decorations  to  real- 

ize to  what  an 
extent  the  principle  of  simplicity  is 
violated.  Manufacturers  who  cater 
to  public  taste  put  masses  of  orna- 
mentation on  cheap  unstable  furni- 
ture, and  large  flowers  on  flimsy 
carpets  and  common  wall  paper,  try- 
ing to  cheat  people's  better  judg- 
ment by  making  them  believe  that 
showiness  is  beauty.  Simplicity  be- 
sides charactierizing  the  furnishings 
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themsel\ies,  should  be  the  keynote 
of  each  room  and  of  the  house  as 
a  whole.  Each  article  in  a  room 
may  be  simple  and  in  good  taste, 
and  yet  the  wall  space  be  se  filled 
with  pictures,  the  mantels  and  book- 
cases so  covered  with  bric-a-brac, 
and  the  whole  room  so  crowded 
with  furniture  that  the  effect  as  a 
whole  is  inharmonious. 

"There  is  no  influence  so  potent  up- 
on life  as  harmonious  surroundings, 
and  to  create  and  possess  a  home 
which  is  harmonious  in  a  simple  and 
inexpensive  way  is  the  privilege  of  all 
but  the  wretchedly  noor.  In  propor- 
tion also  as  these  surroundings  be- 
come more  perfect  in  their  art  and 
meaning  there  is  a  corresponding  ele- 
\*ation  in  the  dweller  among  them — 
since  the  best  decorations  must  in- 
clude many   spiritual   lessons." 

Have  your  furniture  appropriate 
both  to  the  place  and  purpose  for 
which   it   is   to   be 
Harmony.  used,  A  large,  mas- 

sive sideboard  that 
would  look  well  in  a  mansion  would 
be  out  of  place  in  a  cottage.  A 
striped  paper  on  a  high  ceilinged 
room  accentuates  the  height,  and  a 
room  with  a  very  low  ceiling  is 
made  to  look  still  lower  by  using 
a  drop  ceiling.  In  furnishing  a 
room  consider  it  as  a  whole  and 
make  each  item  in  harmony.  This 
applies  particularly  to  color,  in  the 
walls,  carpets,  hangings,  etc.  Color 
has  an  effect  upon  the  mind,  cer- 
tain colors  producing  a  cheerful 
feeling  the  same  as  is  produced  by 
a  bright  spring  day  and  the  har- 
monious colors  in  nature,  and  oth- 
ers giving  you  a  feeling  of  depres- 
son  and  gloom.  Light  colors  make 
a  room  appear  larger. 

For  a  room  with  a  northern  ex- 
posure we  would  choose  the  shades 
\n  yellow,  red,  and  golden  brown, 
while  for  a  room  with  a  southern 


exposure  we  would  prefer  blue, 
green  or  a  cool  gray  tone.  Not  only 
should  the  room  be  harmonious  as  a 
unit,  but  it  should  be  harmonious 
with  the  rooms  about.  (One  of  the 
new  apartment  houses  just  finished 
contains  suits  of  four  rooms  each, 
parlor  vivid  green,  dining  room 
bright  red,  bed  room  robin's  egg 
blue,  kitchen  brown). 

If  the  first  principle,  simplicity, 
is  correctly  applied,  the  third  one, 
cleanliness,  will  be 
Cleanliness.  easy  to  live  up  to.  A 

few  of  the  points  to 
remember  are,  never  to  buy  cur- 
tains, doylies,  etc.,  that  are  too  deli- 
cate to  stand  repeated  washings; 
don't  have  heavy  curtains,  draperies 
couch  covers,  rugs,  etc.,  that  catch 
the  dust  easily  but  are  almost  im- 
possible to  keep  clean. 

If  you  have  linoleum  on  your 
kitchen  floor  be  sure  to  select  a  color 
and  pattern  that  will  not  show  every 
foot-mark,  and  therefore  necessitate 
a  constant  care  and  cleaning. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  In  furnish'ng  your  kitchen  would 
you  prefer,  calcimine,  paint,  paper, 
or  oil  cloth  for  the  walls?  What 
finishing  or  covering  for  the  floor? 

2.  Would  you  like  hardwood  floors 
for  your  best  rooms,  with  rugs  that 
could  be  taken  out  and  shaken  often, 
or  would  you  nrefer  all  your  floors 
covered  with  carpet? 

3.  What  do  you  think  of  linoleum  or 
paint,  with  rugs  for  your  best  rooms? 

4.  Which  is  better,  light  paint  or 
dark,  for  appearance,  for  saving  labor 
and  for  cleanliness?  Give  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each. 

5.  Describe  a  room  that  you  have 
seen  that  -appeals  to  you  as  being  in 
good  taste  and  artistic. 

Let  different  girls  give  their  ideas  of 
how  they  would  like  a  room  furnished, 
narlor,  diningroom,  library,  bedroom, 
kitchen,  etc. 

In  furnishing  your  homes,  which 
would  you  consider  first,  looks,  com- 
fort, or  the  saving  of  labor? 
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Helpful  Hints  for  Juniors. 

LESSON  II. 


THE  DINING   ROOM. 


In  discussing  the  dining-room, 
draw  attention  to  necessity  of  clean- 
liness and  order,  the  proper  setting 
of  table,  and  of  table  decorations, 
especially  at  holiday  time.  Sugges- 
tions on  this  topic  may  be  found 
in  Vol.  14,  p.  510  of  Y.  W.  Jour-  2. 
nal.  Get  the  thoughts  of  the  girls 
by  asking  questions. 

Discuss  table  etiquiette,  give  rea- 
sons why  napkins  should  be  used, 
and  ask  for  suggestions  as  to  how 
inexpensive  they  might  be,  so  that 
every  person  could  use  them.  On 
this  night,  if  practical,  let  each  girl 
bring  a  napkin  to  hem.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  lesson  depends  largely 
on  the  teacher  in  drawing  from  the 
eirls  their  thoughts,  by  quizzing 
them. 
1.     Dining-room.  3. 

a.  Appearance. 

(1)  Clean.. 

(2)  Orderly. 

(3)  Attractive. 

b.  Windows.  4. 


(1)  Clean. 

(2)  Filled  with  plants — why? 
Stove. 

(1)  Qean. 

(2)  Polished. 

(3)  Free  from  ashes — why? 
Table. 

Centre  of  room. 

White  table  cloth. 

Silence  cloth  under  table  cloth 

why? 

Vase  of  flowers  in  centre  ci 

table. 

Plates,     knives,     forks,    and 

spoons   in   crier. 

(1)  Knife  at  right,  fork  at 
left  of  plate.    Why? 

(2)  Spoons  in  order  they  are 
to  be  used  coming  from 
right  to  left. 

Napkins. 

a.  Clean. 

b.  Hemmed. 

c.  One  at  each  plate. 

d.  After  meal  how  placed  ? 
Discuss  table  etiquette. 


a. 
b. 
c. 


e. 


The  Literary  Lesson. 

FOR  THE  JUNIORS. 


A  DOG  OF  FLANDERS. 

Once  upon  a  time  in  Belgium 
there  was  a  big  good  dog  who,  after 
the  custom  of  his  country,  had  to 
work  for  his  living  and  the  living 
of  his  owners,  just  as  horses  do 
here.  This  dog's  name  was  Pat- 
rasche.  When  he  was  still  very 
young  he  was  sold  to  a  man 
who  treated  him  very  badly.  And 
so,  on  an  exceedingly  hot  day,  be- 
cause he  was   faint  for  food  and 


water  and  from  drawing  a  load  far 
too  heavy,  he  fell  senseless  in  the 
road.  His  master  was  beside  him- 
self with  rage,  for  he  was  going  to 
a  fair  to  sell  his  wares,  so  he 
kicked  and  beat  the  poor  dog ;  but, 
failing  to  revive  him,  left  him  for 
dead. 

Of  all  the  passersby,  nobody  took 
any  notice  of  the  unfortunate  beast, 
till  a  brave  old  man,  as  poor  for 
a  human  being  as  Patrasche  was  for 
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a  dog,  came  alon^  with  his  dear 
little  grandson,  Nello.  The  old  man, 
after  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  got 
Patrasche  to  his  hut  and  nursed 
him  well  again.  What  a  happy  time 
it  was  for  Patrasche  i  He  who  had 
known  only  curses  and  blows, 
learned  how  sweet  were  the  kindly, 
tones  of  the  old  man's  voice  and 
the  tender  touches  of  the  child's  ca- 
ressing hands.  How  he  loved  these 
two! 

Soon  he  was  well  enough  to  pull 
the  old  man's  milk  cart  to  town  for 
him.  And  later  little  Nello  and  he 
went  together,  as  the  grandfather 
became  too  old. 

Now,  there  was  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic cathedral  at  Antwerp  that  had 
in  it  three  glorious  paintings  done 
by  the  master,  Rubens.  They  were 
(1)  the  angel  telling  Mary  that 
she  should  be  the  mother  of  our 
Lord,  (2)  raising  the  cross  for  the 
crucifixion,  and  (3)  lifting  the  dead 
Christ  down  from  it.  But  the  last 
two  were  kept  covered,  for  the 
priests  asked  a  certain  sum  of  mon- 
ey from  those  who  saw  them.  Lit- 
tle Nello's  heart  was  almost  broken 
with  a  desire  to  see  them,  and  a  des- 
pair of  ever  having  money  enough. 
For  Nello  was  a  born  artist,  only 
no  one  knew  it.  But  Nello  was 
sure  that  he  could  be  something 
great  some  day. 

Once  when  he  was  playing  with 
little  Alois,  the  only  playmate  he 
had  besides  Patrasche,  he  drew  her 
picture  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  on  a 
flat  bit  of  wood.  Her  father,  the 
miller,  saw  it  and  offered  to  buy 
it.  Nello  saw  visions  of  the  beauti- 
jFul  pictures  in  the  church  that  he 
*  ight  see  now  if  he  took  the  mon- 
ey, but — sell  the  picture  of  dainty 
Alois,  his  child-friend?  He  couldn't 
do  it!  "Keep  your  monev  and  the 
portrait  both,"  he  said.  "You  have 
been  often  good  to  me."  Which 
proves  that  he  had  indeed  very 
much  of  the  artist  nature. 


But  the  miller  was  the  richest 
man  in  the  hamlet,  and  he  was 
afraid  that  if  he  let  the  children 
play  together  they  might  wish  to 
be  companions  when  they  grew  up. 
That  would  hurt  his  pride,  so  he 
became  most  unkind  to  Nello,  and 
forbade  Alois  to  speak  to  him. 
When  Nello  complained  to  his 
grandfather  the  old  man  told  him 
"The  poor  cannot  choose."  But 
something  big  inside  Nello  always 
answered  silentlv:  "The  poor  do 
choose  sometimes— choose  to  be 
great,  so  that  men  cannot  say  them 
nay." 

There  was  a  little  rough  room 
outside  the  hut  that  no  one  ever 
went  into  but  Nello.  He  made^it 
into  a  crude  studio  and  worked 
there  secretly,  though  no  one  had 
ever  taught  him  a  line  of  drawing. 
He  was  working  on  a  picture  that 
he  hoped  would  win  the  prize  of- 
fered to  anyone  under  eighteen  who 
would  try  for  it  unaided.  Three 
of  the  first  artists,  of  Antwerp  were 
to  be  the  judges  and  the  prize  was 
to  be  awarded  at  Noel  (Christmas) 
time.  He  had  worked  on  it  almost 
a  year,  and  it  was  a  bitter  winter 
day  when  he  put  it  on  his  cart  for 
patrasche  to  take  to  town.  But  he 
had  to  wait  weeks  before  he  learned 
its  fate. 

Meantime  business  was  growing 
duller.  The  mill  had  been  burned 
and  the  miller  had  cruelly,  accused 
Nello,  so  that  the  neighbors  turned 
with  frowns  instead  of  smiles  when 
the  little  milk-cart  approached. 

About  a  week  before  Christmas 
the  grandfather  died.  A  month's 
rent  was  due.  The  landlord  would 
show  no  kindness.  On  the  morning 
of  Christmas  Eve,  Nello  said  proud- 
ly to  his  one  friend,  Patrasche,  "Let 
us  go  before  we  are  kicked  out," 
and  cold  and  hungry  they  went  on 
the  way  to  Antwerp.  Once  he 
begged  a  crust  for  Patrasche,  but 
he  was  refused.    Thev  reached  Ant- 
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werp  in  time  to  hear  of  the  award- 
ing of  the  prize.  Alas,  the  winner 
was  not  Nello!  The  boy  fainted. 
Patrasche  licked  his  face  and  was 
overjoyed  when  the  boy  threw  his 
arms  about  his  neck.  Sadly  and 
wearily  they  toiled  back  to  the  vil- 
lage. Patrasche  was  as  sorry  for 
his  young  master  as  a  faithful  dog 
could  be  and  told  him  so  in  his 
own  way.  For  they  had  been  to- 
gether now  fully  ten  years.  It  was 
stormy  and  growing  dark  as  they 
returned.  Suddenly  Patrasche 
caught  a  familiar  scent  and  he  be- 
■^an  scratching  in  the  snow.  Then 
^  rubbed  against  Nello  with  some- 
thing in  his  mouth.  It  was  a  wallet 
with  the  miller's  name  on  it,  and  in- 
side were  two  thousand  francs. 
(About  $400.00;  a  franc  is  20 
cents.)  Nello  took  it  straight  to  the 
miller's  wife.  He  told  her  that 
Patrasche  had  found  it  and  for  her 
to  tell  the  miller  so  that  he  would 
be  kind  to  Patrasche's  old  age. 
Then  before  the  woman  grasped  his 
meaning,  he  shut  the  door  fast  on 
Patrasche  and  ran  away.  Patrasche, 
crazed  at  being  left  behind,  bound- 
ed against  the  heavy  door  with  all 
his  might.  He  refused  to  leave  it 
either  for  the  fire  or  the  food  they 
offered  him. 

When  the  miller  returned  exceed- 
ingly dejected  from  failing  to  find 
his  purse,  his  wife  told  him  what 
had  happened.  He  was  more  than 
eager  to  make  amends,  and  said 
that  on  the  morrow  he  would  go 
to  the  hut  and  bring  the  lad  to  be 
his  son.  But  there  was  to  be  feast- 
ing that  Christmas  Eve,  so  he  did 
not  have  time  to  go  then.  And  only 
Patrasche  knew  that  Nello  had  not 
even  the  hut  to  go  to,  so  he  watched 
his  chance,  and  when  a  careless  vis- 
itor left  the  door  ajar,  he  left  the 
warmth  and  the  light  and  the  plen- 
tiful food  he  had  not  tasted,  for 
dogs  know  how  to  be  friends,  and 
went  into  the  cold  blackness  after 


his  beloved  master.  He  knew  where 
the  boy  had  gone.  And  he  followed 
him  back  to  3ie  cathedral.  He  found 
him  by  the  chancel  and  together  they 
huddled  in  the  ice-cold  great  stcme 
building.  There  had  been  the  Chris- 
mas  Eve's  midniefht  mass  and  some- 
one had  left  a  door  unlocked,  so 
the  boy,  on  entering,  had  torn  aside 
the  veil  that  covered  the  two  glor- 
ious paintings  he  so  longed  to  see. 
But,  alas,  the  candles  had  air  been 
extinguished  and  his  eyes  could  not 
pierce  the  darkness.  But  sudden- 
ly the  moon  shone  out  bright  and 
full  upon  the  pictures.  A  look  of 
ineffable  joy  flooded  the  face  of  the 
young  devotee.  At  last  he  had  seen 
them!  His  eyes  were  alight  with 
the  glory  of  Christ!  Then  a  dark- 
ness came  over  them  and  he  fell 
back  against  Patrasche. 

They  found  them  there  Christmas 
morning.  So  rigid  were  they  that 
the  lad's  arms  could  not  be  parted 
from  Patrasche's  frozen  body.  And 
the  miller  came  to  make  the  boy 
his  son;  and  a  great  painter  came 
to  search  for  the  genius  that  should 
have  won  the  prize  by  right ;  and  a 
sweet  little  girl  wept  bitterly;  but 
no  one  could  do  anything  for  Nello 
and  Patrasche  but  bury  them  tend- 
erly together.  And  the  good  priest 
gave  permission,  and  said  a  prayer 
over  the  grave  as  though  a  dog,  too, 
might  have  a  soul. 

1.  Tell    the    story   briefly. 

2.  What  do  you  think  Ouida  means 
when  she  says:  "To  deal  the  tortures 
of  hell  on  the  animal  creation  is  a 
way  Christians  have  of  showing  their 
belief  in  it?" 

(Ouida  is  pronounced  we'da.  It  is 
what  her  little  sister  used  to  call  her 
when  she  tried  to  say  "Louisa,"  so  she* 
chose  it  for  a  pen  name.  Ouida  was 
an  English  writer,  .  but  her  parents 
were  of  French  descent.  Her  chil- 
dren's stories  are  considered  her  best). 

3.  Do  you  think  we  are  as  kind  to 
animals   as  we   might  be?     Why? 

4.  Give  examples  of  kindness  and 
unkindness  to  animals  that  you  have 
seen. 
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5.  Describe  Patrasche  and  tell  how 
his  cruel  master  mistreated  him. 

6.  Read  from:  He  fell  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  white,  dusty  road"  (page  11) 
lo  "nothing  anywhere  in  the  world." 

7.  How  did  Patrasche  show  that 
he   wanted   to  pull   the   milk-cart? 

8.  Who  was  Rubens?  Read  from: 
•* Antwerp,  as  all  the  world  knows," 
(page  22)    to  "future  know  of  you." 

9.  What  does  "O  nations?  closely 
fhould  you  treasure  your  great  men, 
for  by  them  alone  will  the  future 
know  of  you"  mean? 


10.  Read  from,  "One  day,  when  the 
little  Alois,  finding  him  alone."  (page 
35)  to  "it  shall  all  be  changed  by  and 
by." 

11.  Why  did  Nello  think  he  was 
rich?  (page  35).  Read  from  "He  be- 
lieved in  the  future"  (page  38)  to 
"might   of  kings." 

12.  Read  from:  "The  trail  of  Nel- 
lo*s  steps"  (page  61)  to  the  end,  or 
if  preferred  have  one  or  more  girls 
read  the  whole  story,  and  assign  ques- 
tions 2,  4,  9,  and   11. 


FOR  THE  SENIORS. 
"Walden." 


Thoreau  went  into  the  woods 
and  camped  in  his  hut  on  Walden 
Pond  to  prove  his  philosophy  on 
the  simple  life  as  well  as  that  man 
may  be  happy  though  alone  if  he 
has  eyes  and  ears  for  nature.  He 
proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that 
a  man  can  live  on  less  than  one 
hundred  dollars  a  year  and  have 
two-thirds  of  his  time  to  do  as  he 
pleases;  and  he  proves  to  our  sat- 
isfaction that  a  man  cannot  isolate 
himself  from  his  fellows  and  be 
broad-minded  or  of  quick  sym- 
pathies. Thoreau  is  not  convinc- 
ing. You  imagine  that  at  times 
he  must  have  grown  so  lonely  that 
he  would  have  given  almost  any- 
thing to  break  through  the  rules  he 
so  stoically  kept.  You  fancy  that 
he  strains  a  point  now  and  then  for 
effect;  strenuously  squeezing  the 
juice  out  of  tvtiy  atom  of  dry  earth 
that  he  may  cry  triumphantly 
"See !"  We  are  glad  that  there  is 
only  one  Thoreau,  for  no  man  can 
be  natural  and  be  a  solitary.  Life  is 
meant  to  be  lived.  There  are  men 
and  women  in  the  worid,  children 
and  animals  to  be  loved,  worked 
for,  made  better  and  made  better 
off.  The  greatest  man  works  for 
the  most.  And  so,  though  Thoreau 
has  done  his  part,  his  very  aloofness 
from  mankind  has  kept  him  from 


)remost  places.  He  does  not 
rank  with  his  contemporary,  Emer- 
son. Yet  he  teaches  us  two  great 
things:  the  wonderful  lesson  of 
goodness  for  goodnesses  own  sake, 
for  he  had  a  splendid  moral  vein 
in  him,  and  the  wisdom  of  not 
wasting  too  much  time  in  super- 
fluities. 

"There  is  no  odor  so  bad  as  that 
which  arises  from  goodness  taint- 
ed," he  says  (philanthrophy).  And 
the  goodness  that  is  conscious  of 
its  goodness  is  tainted.  The  sun 
does  not  go  poking  into  corners 
looking  for  someone  to  shine  on, 
it  goes  steadily  its  big  bright  way 
and  the  earth  smiles  back  and  flow- 
ers. **If  I  knew  for  a  certainty 
that  a  man  was  coming  to  my  house 
with  the  conscious  design  of  doing 
me  good,"  he  says,  "I  should  run 
for  my  life. ' 

Some  of  his  philosophy  he  ex- 
presses in  his  verse: 

"Whate'er  we  leave  to  God,  God  does, 
And  blesses  us; 

The  work   we  choose  should  be  our 
own, 
God   leaves  alone." 

In  another  poem,  he  makes  "The 
Fisher's  Boy"  say  that  his  life  is 
like  a  stroll  along  the  beach,  care- 
lessly letting  the  water  play  over 
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his  feet,  or  moving  back  from  it ;  his 
sole  occupation  to  pile  his  gains — 
the  shells  and  pebbles  the  ocean 
brings  him — out  of  reach  of  the 
tides  that  would  carry  them  away 
again, 

"I   have  but  few  companions  on  the 
shore: 
They  scorn  the  strand  who  sail  upon 
the  sea; 
But    oft    I    think    the    ocean    they'^ve 
sailed  o'er 
Is  deeper  known  upon  the  strand  to 
me. 

The  middle  sea  contains  no  crimson 
dulse, 
Its  deeoer  waves  cast  up  no  pearls 
to  veiw; 
Along  the   shore  my  hand   is  on   its 
pulse, 
And  I  converse  with  many  a  ship- 
wrecked crew." 

Such  things  make  one  love 
Thoreau  and  doubt  that  if  he  had 
married  the  girl  he  loved  "Walden" 
would  have  been  written. 

The  best  way  to  read  the  book 
(as  to  read  all  essayists)  is  not  to 
begin  at  the  beginning  and  wade 
through  it  no  matter  how  hard  it 
is  to  do  so,  but  to  turn  the  leaves 
here  and  there,  till  the  eye  catches 
something  interesting.  Reading 
should  never  be  a  bore.  One  thought 
thoroughly  assimiliated  is  •  worth 
more  than  a  whole  book  passed 
through  without  gain. 

With  "Walden"  the  quickest  in- 
terest will  probably  be  gained  by 
reading  parts  of  the  conclusion  first, 
then,  perhaps,  the  battle  of  the 
ants  in  "Brute  neighbors,"  then 
bits  of  "philanthrophy,"  by  which 
time  the   introduction   will  be  de- 


cidedly interesting,  and  the  rest  of 
**Walden"  less  difficult. 


1.  Tell  very  briefly  three  chief 
\houghts  in  the  last  eight  pages.  Be- 
ginning 343,  "There  was  an  artist," 
read  to  "necessary  of  the  soul." 

2.  What  does  he  mean  when  he 
says:  "The  cost  of  a  thing  is  the 
amount  of  what  I  will  call  life  which  is 
required  to  be  exchanged  for  it,  im- 
mediately or  in  the  long  run?" 

3.  Read  from  "men  sav,"  practical- 
ly, begin  (Phil.  •  page  75)  to  "the 
broadest  sense."  What  would  be  love 
in  its  broadest  sense  if  philanthrophy  is 
not? 

4.  What  is  the  main  thought  in 
"What  I  Lived  For?"  Do  you  agree 
with  him  or  not?     Why? 

5.  Read  from  "There  is  an  incc^s- 
sant  influx"  (page  349)  to  the  end  of 
the  book. 

6.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  last 
paragraph  in  "conclusion,"  then  read 
it. 

7.  Give  two  main  ideas  of  "Read- 
ing." What  does  he  mean  when  he 
says  that  great  poets  have  never  been 
read  by  mankind,  because  only  great 
poets  can  read  them? 

8.  Read  from  "Yet  I  experienced" 
(Solitude;  137)  to  "reach  sometime  in 
the    morning." 

9.  Read  from  "I  find  it  wholesome 
to  be  alone"  (142)  to  "should  touch 
him." 

10.  Read  from  "touch  him"  to  "in 
a    new    house." 

11.  Read  from  "The  indescribable 
innocence"  (144)  to  the  end  of  "Soli- 
tude." 

12.  State  briefly  the  chief  thought 
of  "Higher  Laws,"  and  read  from 
"Every  man  is  the  builder  of  a  tem- 
ple" to  the  end. 

13.  Give  some  part  of  "Walden" 
not  here  mentioned  that  you  like. 
(Assign  this  to  three  girls). 

14.  What  do  you  like  and  what  do 
vou  dislike  about  "Walden?"  (An- 
swered by  two  girls.) 
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"How  cool  and  sweet  your  room 
always  smells,  Mollie,  but  then  how 
could  it  be  otherwise?  I  never 
have  time  or  patience  to  fuss  as  you 
do  over  a  room,  in  fact,  mother 
often  scolds  me  for  being  down- 
right untidy  with  mine,  but  I  tell 
her  life  is  too  short  to  waste  it 
in  sweeping  and  dusting.  Just 
look  at  this  window  seat,  girls! 
Isn't  it  the  prettiest,  daintiest  dream 
of  a  cozy  comer  you  ever  saw  ?  We 
can't  possibly  find  a  cooler  place — 
let's  all  sit  down  and  have  a  quiet 
talk  by  ourselves." 

The  voice  was  high  and  clear, 
and  floated  down  from  the  open 
window  above,  to  where  a  man  lay 
stretched  at  full  length  on  the  lawn 
beneath,  in  the  grateful  shade  of 
the  trees,  and  the  rose  festooned 
porch.  At  the  words  he  stirred  iiiv 
patiently,  and,  muttering  something 
about  *'girls  gabble,"  turned  over, 
and  tried  to  pick  up  the  tangled 
thread  of  his  thoughts  where  it  had 
been  broken. 

But  owing  to  the  continuous 
chatter  going  on  over  his  head,  he 
found  this  impossible,  and  was 
about  to  rise  and  move  away, 
when  a  sentence  or  two,  uttered 
in  the  same  shrill  high  pitched  tone 
caught  his  attention,  and  half  un- 
conscious of  the  breach  of  good 
breeding  of  which  he  was  guilty, 
he  lay  still  and  listened. 

"Yes,  I  called  on  her  yesterday," 
Lena  Abbott  was  saying,  "You 
know  they  have  been  married  near- 


ly six  months  and  I  thought  it 
about  time,  but  really,  girls,  I  nev- 
er was  more  surprised  in  my  life. 
Just  think  of  it !  they  are  living  in 
three  small  rooms,  and  more  scant- 
ily furnished  ones  you  never 
could  imagine.  Oh,  of  course,  I 
don't  mean  that  they  are  destitute, 
or  anything  like  that,  but,  honestly, 
there  isn't  a  single  thing  in  the 
place  more  than  bare  necessity  calls 
for.  Why,  would  you  believe  it! 
She  hasn't  even  a  dresser  in  her 
bedroom, — just  a  paltry  homemade 
affair  that  she  and  Walter  con- 
trived together!  The  kitchen  floor 
was  bare,  and  she  was  on  her  knees 
scrubbing  it  when  I  went  in.  Every- 
thing was  neat  as  wax,  of  course, 
Rose  would  never  have  things  any 
other  way.  But  the  most  surpris- 
ing part  of  it  was  the  way  she  took 
it.  She  wasn't  the  least  bit  em- 
barrassed,— you  know  what  a  pretty 
way  she  always  had, — but  invited 
me  in  just  as  calm  and  unruffled  as 
if  she  were  in  their  own  elegant 
parlor  at  home.  Why,  in  her  place, 
I  think  I  should  have  died  of  chag- 
rin! She  seemed  perfectly  happy 
and  contented  too,  and  was  full  of 
bright  plans  for  the  future  when  she 
and  Walter  should  have  saved 
enough  to  buy  a  little  home  of  their 
own.  Imagine  Rose  Wheeler 
having  to  economize  and  drudge 
!ike  that  when  she  might  have  done 
so  much  better." 

"Well,  I  admire  her  pluck,"  broke 
in  a  soft  pretty  voice.     "She  is  a 
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brave,  true  girl  and  must  have  loved 
him  \ery  dearly  else  she  would 
never  have  chosen  him." 

"I  ove !"  scoffed  Lena.  ''I  dare- 
.^ay  she  did,  but  how  foolishly  senti- 
mental to  spoil  all  her  prospects  by 
marrying  a  poor  man,  when  she 
might  have  had  Willis  Whitaker, 
w  ith  his  thousands.  I  have  no  pa- 
tience with  anything  so  silly!  I 
felt  like  telling  her  so  yesterday, 
but  she  looked  so  sweet  and  smil- 
ing, that  somehow  I  hadn't  the 
heart.  Anyway,  there  isn't  any 
need  of  beginning  like  that.  Times 
have  changed  since  our  grandmoth- 
er's day,  when  they  used  to  com- 
mence housekeeping  with  a  dry 
goods  box  for  a  table,  and  one 
wooden  stool  between  them.  There 
is  too  much  money  nowadays  to 
warrant  anything  of  the  kind.  Re- 
ally, I  think  any  girl  who  permits 
herself  to  be  placed  in  Rose  Wheel- 
er's position  deserves  to  be  pitied. 
Raised  in  luxury  and  ease,  she  has 
never  known  what  it  is  to  have  her 
slightest  wish  remain  nugratified. 
Petted,  and  idolized  always,  her 
life  has  been  a  beautiful,  delight- 
ful dream  which  she  has  thrown 
away,  for  what?  The  doubtful 
pleasure  of  sharing  a  man's  pover- 
ty, of  toiling  and  slaving  with  him 
through  long  years  of  petty  schem- 
ing, grinding  want,  and  privation^ 
that  in  the  end  they  may — ^perhaps 
— have  a  place  of  their  own  in 
which  to  die.  Ugh!  What  a  hid- 
eous nightmare  such  an  existence 
would  be  to  me,  and  I  should  end 
by  hating  him,  and  despising  my- 
self for  having  muddled  things  so. 
No,  thanks,  I  will  have  none  such 
in  mine.  The  man  whom  I  shall 
marry  must  come  to  me  with  full 
hands,  able  to  give  me  all  the  good 
things  of  the  world,  else  I  shall  re- 
main an  old  maid  to  the  end  of  my 
days." 

"Poor  Billy  Ashley!"  interposed 


a  laughing  voice,  which  the  listen- 
er readily  recognized  as  that  of  his 
sister  MoUie.  "Why  not  tell  him 
this  at  once,  Lena,  and  spare  him 
further  trouble  of  lavishing  all  his 
earnings  upon  you  as  he  has  been 
doing  for  the  last  year  or  two. 
Theatre  and  concert  tickets  every 
week,  with  supper  afterwards  at 
the  most  select  cafe  in  town,  and 
balls  and  parties,  and  candies  and 
ice  cream,  and  all  kinds  of  other 
extravagancies  thrown  in,  wont 
help  Billy's  twenty  dollars  a  week 
very  far  on  the  road  towards  the 
fortune  you're  dreaming  about, 
Lena,  my  dear." 

"Well,  I  can't  help  that,"  retort- 
ed the  other  somewhat  sharply. 
"That  is  his  affair,  not  mine.  As 
long  as  he  chooses  to  throw  his 
money  away  in  my  direction,  I 
should  be  very  foolish,  I  think,  to 
interfere.  But,  I'll  never  marry 
him,  nor  any  other  man,  unless  I  am 
sure  he  can  make  life  for  me  just 
as  smooth,  and  easy  and  pleasant 
as  it  has  always  been.  I  am  sure 
no  self-respecting  g^rl  could  ask  less 
than  that." 

At  this  juncture  Mark  Stanford 
rose  to  his  feet  and  walked  slow- 
ly away  down  the  rose  bordered 
path. 

The  air  was  fragrant  with  the 
scent  of  flowers,  and  high  in  the 
branches  of  the  trees  overhead,  a 
wild  canary  warbled  as  if  trying  to 
burst  its  little  throat,  but  the  young 
man  saw  nor  heard  nothing,  for  his 
heart  was  heavy  and  troubled. 

"What  a  shallow,  selfish  g^rl 
Lena  Abbott  is,"  he  thought,  "and 
how  I  pity  the  fellow,  whoever  he 
may  be,  who  is  so  unfortunate  as 
to  win  her  for  his  wife.  But  no 
matter  what  she  is,  she  has  drawn 
for  me  a  very  good  picture  of  what 
poverty  means — must  mean  to  most 
women.  A  thing  to  goad,  and  sting 
and  torture!    And  if  it  appeals  in 
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this  way  to  a  girl  of  Lena  Abbott's 
temperament  what  would  it  prove 
to  be  to  one  so  refined  and  sensitive 
as  Virginia  Daines?  And  an  hour 
or  two  ago  I  contemplated  offering 
her  this  very  thing — was  mad 
enough  to  think  she  might,  for  love 
of  me,  be  willing  to  g^ve  up  her 
beautiful,  care-free  life  here  at 
home,  and  go  with  me  away  OMt 
there  among  the  hills  to — the  best 
I  could  offer  her —  a  miserable  ex- 
istence of  toil  and  hardship  My 
beautiful,  tenderly  reared  Virgin- 
ia! How  could  I  expect  such  a 
thing  of  her?  Lena  said  she  would 
grow  to  hate  the  man  and  lierself, 
and  perhaps  after  awhile,  if  things 
went  wrong,  Virginia  might — but 
no, — she  would  never  learn  to  hate 
me,  but  in  time  maybe,  I  should 
see  her  grow  tired  and  worn  and 
regretful — no!  Til  not  ask  it  of 
her,  it  wouldn't  be  fair." 

For  a  long  time  he  stood  look- 
ing, with  eyes  that  saw  not  over 
the  orchards  and  fields  beyond,  then 
said  moodily  to  himself: 

"There  is  no  other  course  left  for 
me  to  take,  I  shall  have  to  release 
her  from  her  engagement  to  me, — 
rU  write  today — and  then  go  off 
by  myself  and  fight  it  out." 

Mark  Stanford  and  Virginia 
Daines  had  been  betrothed  for  over 
a  year,  and  a  gloriously  happy  year 
it  had  been  for  them  both.  Virgin- 
ia was  the  child  of  well  to  do  par- 
ents, and  with  a  snug  competence 
of  his  own  earning  in  the  bank, 
Mark  congratulated  himself  on  be- 
ing able  to  provide  a  home  for  the 
girl  he  loved  suitable  to  her  posi- 
tion 'n  society.  From  the  first  the 
course  of  their  love  seemed  to  run 
delightfully  smooth,  and,  as  parents 
and  friends  alike  were  well  pleased 
with  the  match,  preparations  were 
being  made  for  their  marriage  in 
the  early  autumn. 
All  this  had  been  a  week  ago 


but  the  past  few  days  had  brought 
financial  disaster  to  the  young  man, 
and  sweeping  away  the  earnings 
of  years,  had  plunged  him  into  the 
depths  of  doubt  and  despair. 

That  same  afternoon  he  wrote  to 
Virginia,  telling  her  of  his  misfor- 
tune, and  releasing  her  from  her 
promise  to  become  his  wife,  giving 
as  a  reason,  that,  as  he  was  now 
a  poor  man,  and  it  would  doubtless 
be  years,  if  ever,  before  he  could 
again  offer  her  a  home  such  as  she 
had  been  used  to,  or  any  of  the 
things  that  made  life  worth  living 
to  a  woman,  she  would  see,  of 
course,  that  it  was  best  for  them  to 
g^ve  each  other  up  at  once.  To  an- 
other the  letter  must  have  seemed 
cold  and  unfeeling,  but  the  girl  who 
knew,  and  loved  him,  read  between 
the  lines  and  understood.  In  an- 
swer she  telephoned,  "Come  down 
tonight,  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with 
you." 

At  the  words,  his  spirits  rose  con- 
siderbly.  What  if  matters  were  not 
so  desperate  after  all;  and  there 
might  still  be  something  better  in 
store  for  them  than  this  final  sep- 
aration, that  to  him  seemed  the  end 
of  all  things.  He  knew  Virginia 
loved  him  dearly, — ^had  she  not  shy- 
ly whispered  the  sweet  assurance 
many  times  to  him  during  the  past 
year? — what  if — ^how  his  heart 
bounded  at  the  thought! — she 
should  refuse  to  accept  her  freedom, 
•  should  insist  on  sharing  his  lot,  pov- 
erty notwithstanding.  But  again 
his  spirits  sank.  Ought  he,  who 
sought  her  happiness  above  all  else 
in  the  world,  to  allow  her  to  make 
such  a  sacrifice? 

It  was  with  emotions  like  these 
contending  alternately  in  his  breast 
that  Mark  presented  himself  in  the 
Daines'  drawing-room  that  evening. 

Seated,  awaiting  her  coming  at 
one  end  of  the  long  room,  its  ex- 
quisite   furnishings,    its    luxurious 
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richness,  the  dainty  blending  of  col- 
or and  effect  everywhere,  all  evi- 
dences of  wealth  and  refined  taste, 
whispered  to  him  of  Virginia,  and 
again  he  wondered  how  he  dared 
dream  of  the  possibility  of  her  leav- 
ing all  this  for.  the  little  he  could 
offer  her.  Because  every  clamoring 
need  of  his  heart  and  life  cried  out 
for  the  love  of  this  girl  was  no 
reason  why  she  should  give  herself 
to  him,  to  her  own  future  undoing. 
After  all  it  was  not  his  happiness 
that  was  to  be  considered;  yet  as 
his  dreams  rose  to  confront  him 
he  bowed  his  head  on  his  hands, 
misery  again  overwhelming  him. 

Behind  him  the  silken  portieres 
parted,  and  a  girl's  white  clad  fig- 
ure of  very  erect  carriage,  proiid 
eyes,  and  a  mouth  that  could  smile 
sweetly,  or  close  resolutely,  glided 
in. 

The  thick  carpet  gave  foith  no 
sound  so  he  did  not  hear  her  as 
she  entered  arid  stood  just  inside 
the  door.  For  an  instant  she  looked 
at  him,  and  seeing  his  drooping,  de- 
jected attitude  a  soft  light,  of  al- 
most infinite  pity  and  tenderness 
overspread  her  features.  The  next 
moment  he  felt  her  presence,  and 
springing  to  his  feet  came  forward 
with  eager,  outstretched  hands  to 
greet  her. 

"Virginia!"  he  said,  and  one 
needed  but  the  word  uttered  as  he 
spoke  it  to  understand  the  diiep, 
abiding  love  which  filled  his  whole 
being  for  the  girl  before  him. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Mr. 
Stanford,"  she  replied  very  polite- 
ly* giving  him  the  mere  tips  of  her 
slim  fingers.  "I  hope  I  have  not  kept 
you  waiting  very  long.* 

Mr.  Stanford!  Bending  quick- 
ly forward,  his  troubled  eyes 
searched  her  face,  and,  chilled  by 
the  expression  which  he  thought 
he  saw  there,  he  turned,  and  scarce- 
ly knowing  what  he  did,  resumed 


his  seat.  And  she,  looking  as 
dainty,  and  cool,  and  sweet  as  the 
bunch  of  roses  fastened  in  the  front 
of  her  dress,  wheeled  a  chair 
around  and  sat  down  at  a  friendly 
distance  from  him. 

"I  wanted  to  tell  you  how  sorry 
I  am  over  your  loss,"  she  said, 
sweetly,  breaking  a  rather  embar- 
rassing pause.  "I  only  heard  of  it 
this  morning.  Have  you  learned 
all  of  the  details?  Is  everything 
entirely  gone,  and  is  it  true  that  the 
bank  can  do  nothing  at  all  for  it.^ 
creditors  ? 

"Yes,  quite  true,"  he  replied  in 
answer  to  her  last  question.  "They 
have  been  on  the  verge  of  failure 
for  months,  they  tell  me,  and  are 
irretrievably  ruined." 

"I  hear  there  are  many  poor,  ag- 
ed people  who  have  lost  all  their 
little  savings  in  the  crash ;  I  feel  so 
sorry  for  them"  she  went  on  softlv, 
"What  shall  you  do?"  she  asked, 
meeting  his  gaze  with  calmly  ir- 
terested  eyes. 

For  a  moment  he  could  not  an- 
swer, so  bitter  was  the  feeling  of 
disappointment  which  swept  over 
him.  Could  it  be  that  this  proud, 
cool  young  woman  was  the  tender- 
hearted, S)rmpathetic  Virginia  he 
had  known?  And  the  broken  en- 
gagement was  apparently  troubling 
her  not  at  all;  perhaps  even  now 
she  was  congratulating  herself  on 
her  lucky  escape  from  a  marriage 
with,  a  poor  man. 

"Oh  I  shall  do  well  enough,"  he 
said  as  soon  as  he  could  control  his 
voice.  "I  aYn  thinking  of  going 
north.  Away  up  there  among  the 
mountains,  in  the  loneliest  spot  yon 
ever  saw,  there  is  a  big  tract  of  land 
belonging  to  me  that,  until  lately,  I 
had  nearly  forgotten.  It  is  wild  and 
unbroken,  and  miles  from  any- 
where, but  just  the  place  for  an  en- 
terprise I  have  in  mind.  With  mon- 
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ey  it  could  be  made  to  pay  at  once, 
without  it,  well — with  an  uncon- 
scious squaring  of  his  broad  should- 
ers as  if  in  readiness  for  the  com- 
ing struggle, — "I  shall  stay  with  it 
and  win  in  the  end,  if  it  takes  half 
my  life  to  do  it." 

And  forgetting  herself  for  an  in- 
stant, the  g^rl  suddenly  cast  aside 
the  forced  pride  and  reserve  under 
which  she  had  so  effectually  hidden 
her  real  feelings,  and  beamed  ad- 
miration and  approval  upon  him. 

"Win?  of  course  you  will!"  she 
cried,  with  shining  eyes.  "That 
will  be  splendid !  That  is  the  kind 
of  place  I  should  choose  to  live  in 
if  I  were  a  man.  To  leave  the 
crowded  city  with  its  rush,  its  glit- 
ter, and  snow,  and  go  out  into  the 
country, — Grod's  country ! — it  al- 
ways seems  to  me  as  if  He  must 
love  the  beautiful  places  of  His  own 
creation  better  than  the  ugly  man- 
made  cities  and  towns.  To  take  up 
one's  life  work  among  the  grand 
old  mountains,  or  beside  the  rivers, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
everybody,  and.  life  is  free,  and 
generous  and  wholesome.  What 
more  could  anyone  ask  than  that  ?" . 

She  spoke  more  earnestly  than 
she  knew,  many  gestures  of  her  slim 
hands  aiding  her  speech.  She  re- 
membered herself  as  she  saw  him 
bending  towards  her  with  eager, 
expectant  gaze. 

"My  grandparents  were  among 
the  pioneers  who  first  settled  these 
valleys,  you  know,"  she  hastened 
to  add,  and  it  is  only  natural,  I  sup- 
pose, that  I  should  inherit  some  of 
their  spirit  and  liking  for  the  wild 
things  in  nature.  Besides,  I  lived 
on  a  big  farm  in  Idaho  once  for 
nearly  a  year,  and  know  all  about 
it." 

"I  had  no  idea  you  liked  the  coun- 
try so  well,"  he  said  softly,  and 
she  turned   resolutely  away   from 


his  glowing  face  as  she  answered ; 

"Like  it?— I  love  it.  But  that  is 
not  what  I  wish  to  speak  about; 
there  is  something  else,  unpleasant 
though  it  may  be  to  us  both."  With 
slightly  heightened  color,  she  drew 
a  letter,  which  he  recognized  as  the 
one  he  had  sent  her,  from  the  folds 
of  her  dress  and  laid  it  beside  her 
on  the  arm  of  her  chair.  "It  is  about 
that  unfortunate  engagement  of 
ours."  He  made  a  quick  movement 
towards  her,  which  she  pretended 
not  to  see,  and  went  on  speaking 
in  a  tone  rendered  cool  and  calm 
by  a  great  effort  on  her  part.  "When 
this  first  came,"  tapping  the  envel- 
ope, "I  must  admit  I  was — well  sur- 
prised, to  say  the  least.  It  will  be 
better  for  us  both  you  say  to  be — 
to  be  friends  only  after  this,  and 
as  you  seem  so  sure  of  it,  why,  of 
course  you  must  know  whereof  you 
speak.  Still,  there  are  several  things 
about  which  I  am  very  much  in  the 
dark,  but  perhaps  you  can  enlight- 
en me.  It  seems  that  our — our  as- 
sociation together  has  tended  to 
blind  us  to  each  other's  faults  and 
shortcomings,  and  perhaps  it  has 
needed  just  this  stroke  of  ill  for- 
tune of  yours  to  bring  us  out  in  our 
true  colors.  To  me,"  with  flushed 
face  and  gaze  bent  on  the  carpet, 
"ever  since  the  day  I  first  saw  you,  I 
think,  you  have  stood  for  all  that  is 
manly,  brave  and  true — a  staff  upon 
which  the  woman  whom  you  loved 
and  who  loved  you  might  rely  at 
all  times  for  strength  and  support 
But  since  your  letter  came  I  have 
wondered  what  I  could  ever  have 
meant. to  you." 

Excitedly,  he  again  half  rose 
from  his  seat,  but  she  waved  him 
baqk,-  then  rising,  she  stood  beside 
his  chair,  straight  and  proud,  look- 
ing him  over  with  cold,  reproachful 
eyes. 

"Look  at  me  well,  Mark  Stan- 
ford," she  said,  drawing  her  slight 
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figure  to  its  full  heighth,  "and  tell 
me,  do  I  look  like  a  coward?  Tell 
me  too,  who  is  the  defamer  that 
has  whispered  the  falsehood  into 
your  willing  ear  that  I  have  turned 
traitor  to  the  noble  pioneer  blood 
within  my  veins,  and  shrink  and 
falter  at  the  first  breath  of  adversity 
that  threatens  me?  Who  has  said 
that  the  love  which,  Heaven  knows, 
I  gave  so  lavishly,  so  freely  to  you, 
would  weaken  and  turn  away,  un- 
less fostered  and  pampered  by  cost- 
ly gifts,  and  the  things  that  money 
can  buy?  What  reason  have  you 
for  thinking  that  I  should  be  a 
burden,  a  hindrance  to  you  in  your 
work?—" 

"Don't,  Virginia,  don't !"  Spring- 
ing to  his  feet  white  and  agitated. 
"What  folly — what  madness !  You 
a  burden  to  me  ? — you  ?"  He  laid  a 
hand  on  each  of  her  shoulders  and 
she  could  feel  that  he  trembled. 
"Can  this  be  the  construction  you 
have  put  upon  my  letter? — is  this 
the  way  it  read  to  you?  And  I — 
I  meant  only  to  shield  and  keep 
you,  now  and  always,  from  any- 
thing that  would  be  contrary  to 
your  happiness."  In  his  excite- 
ment, the  grip  of  his  strong  fingers 
Inirt  her,  but  she  did  not  think  of 
It  until  afterwards.  "In  the  rough, 
hari  life  that  must  necessarily  be 
mine  for  a  long  time  to  come,"  he 
went  on,  huskily,  "I  was  afraid — 
afraid  that—" 

"Is  that  it? — you  were  afraid?" 
she  asked,  willfully,  purposely  mis- 
construing his  meaning.  Stepping 
back  a  few  paces,  she  lifted  a  coolly 
questioning  glance  to  his  wrought- 
up  face.  "I  am  beginning  to  under- 
stand, I  think.  .  You  were  afraid  of 
the  kind  of  wife  a  frivolous  girl 
of  fashion  like  myself  might  be 
supposed  to  make."  She  laughed 
a  soft,  taunting  little  laugh  that 
brought  a  hot  wave  of  angry  feel- 
ing to  the  very  edge  of  his  dark 


hair.  "You  were  wise;  of  course 
I  could  never  be  expected  to  care 
for  anything  but  the  minor  parts 
in  the  grand  scheme  of  things.  Now 
let  me  return  your  property  to 
you;"  and  slipping  a  small  glitter- 
ing circlet  from  the  third  finger  of 
her  left  hand,  she  laid  it  on  the  pol- 
ished surface  of  the  oaken  mantel 
close  beside  him. 

Like  a  flash  he  turned  his  back 
upon  it,  a  deep,  long  drawn  breath 
escaping  his  lips,  and  the  g^rl  in- 
stantly lowered  her  eyes  that  he 
might  not  see  the  glad  light  that 
leaped  into  them. 

The  next  moment  she  looked  up 
with  a  fluttering  little  sigh  of 
seeming  relief.  "How  glad  I  am 
to  get  that  all  settled  so  satisfactor- 
ily," she  said,  brightly;  "it  leaves 
one  with  such  a  comfortable  sense 
of  blamelessness,  doesn't  it?  You 
can  now  go  to  your  career,  your 
ambitions,  your  doing  of  great 
things,  unfettered  untrammeled  by 
ties  of  any  kind,  while  I — I,  oh,  of 
course,  I  shall  enjoy  myself  here 
at  home  until  such  time  comes  for 
me  to  gratify  my  one  ambition  of 
many  that  survives,  that  of  marry- 
ing a  rich  man." 

"Marrying  a  rich  man,"  he  re- 
peated the  words  after  her  as  if 
he  hardly  understood. 

"Yes,  indeed,  why  not?  A  wom- 
an is  a  fool  to  do  anything  else, 
don't  you  think  so?  You  will  agree 
with  me  that  that  ought  to  be  the 
aim  and  end  of  every  sensible  wo- 
man's desires."  She  spoke  very  qui- 
etly, very  composedly,  but  her  ner- 
vous fingers  twisted  and  untwisted 
the  delicate  handkerchief  she  held 
until  its  threads  were  broken.  "I 
have  been  thinking  of  all  the  eligi- 
ble young  men  of  my  acquaintance 
and  have  just  about  decided  that 
Jerome  Watson  is  the  best, — ^that  is 
he   has  the  most  money,   and  of 
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course,  anything  else  doesn't  mat- 
ter. He  admires  me,  I  know,  and 
I  think  the  rest  will  be  easy." 

In  the  silence  that  followed,  she 
felt  his  look  of  pained  surprise,  of 
incredulous  wonderment,  then  like 
a  whirlwind  he  seized  her  by  the 
arm  forcing  her  to  face  him. 

"Jerome  Watson!  he  panted, 
"that  cad,  that  miserable  dissipat- 
ed— How  can  you  so  forget  your- 
self? You  know — I  know  he  is  not 
worthy  to  even  touch  your  hand, 
— "  he  paused,  anger  for  the  time 
depriving  him  of  speech,  and  stood 
looking  down  at  her  with  e 
blazed  and  flashed.  Suddenly,  as 
he  looked  there  rushed  over  him 
the  knowledge  that  she  was  very 
pale,  and  that  there  was  a  tired, 
pathetic  little  droop  at  the  corners 
of  her  mouth  that  he  had  never  seen 
there  before;  and,  although  she 
kept  her  eyes  cast  downward  he  felt 
sure  there  were  tears  in  them. 

Instantly  his  hand  relaxed  its 
fierce,  rigid  grip  on  her  arm,  and  he 
murmured  contritely,  "Forgive  me, 
Virginia!  What  a  beast  I  am — 
did  I  hurt  you?  or  what  is  it? — 
are  you  ill?" 

She  shook  her  head,  but  did  not 
answer,  and  in  a  twinkling  his  arm 
went  around  her  shoulders  in  a 
very  lover  like  way  for  one  who 
had  so  recently  received  his  dismis- 
sal. He  turned' her  face,  now  rosy 
and  blushing,  towards  him,  com- 
pelling her  eyes  once  more  to  meet 
his  own. 

What  he  read  there  he  could  not 
have  told,  but  presently  he  released 
her,  and  stepping  back,  caught  up 
the  letter  which  she  had  let  fall  and 
tore  it  into  shreds;  then  returning 
to  her  side,  stood  a  suppliant  be- 
fore her. 

"Virginia,"  he  said  earnestly, 
pleadingly,  "I  find  I  am  very  weak, 
— I  cannot  give  you  up,  after  all.  I 
am  going  to  ask  you  to  forget  this 


miserable  day  and  let  us  begin  over 
again.  Once  more  I  am  going  to 
entreat  you  to  become  my  wife,  to 
ask  you  to  go  with  me  out  there  to 
a  broader  life.  They  tell  me  that 
country  is  full  of  boundless  possi- 
bilities, for  those  who  are  not 
afraid  to  do  and  dare.  Will  you 
come  with  me,  sweetheart? — ^Will 
you  be  my  inspiration?  I  promise 
you  I  will  make  you  so  happy  that 
there  will  be  no  room  left  for  re- 
gretting." 

And  as  she  bravely  returned  his 
glance,  his  soul  abased  itself  before 
the  glory  of  womanhood  that  shone 
from  her  eyes. 

"Ah,  Mark,"  she  was  smiling 
through  a  mist  of  happy  tears,  "the 
wisest  of  men  are  dull, — so  dull! 
Why  did  you  not  come  to  me  like 
this  before  instead  of  sending  that 
hateful  letter  ?  Were  you  so  dense 
that  you  could  not  know  that  I 
would  rather  be  your  wife  though 
you  owned  not  a  cent  than  to  wed 
a  king  with  all  the  riches  in  the 
world!  All  my  life  I  have  known 
that  I  was  made  for  something  bet- 
ter, something  different  l!han  all 
this,"  with  a  wave  of  her  hand 
around  the  room.  All  along  I  have 
felt  I  would  give  my  life  to  aid  in 
a  great  cause,  to  help  a  great  am- 
bition, to  climb  to  a  great  end  with 
a  man  who  was  able  to  climb  and 
whom  I  could  love  and  respect." 
Then  her  face  changed  and  was  al- 
most solemn  as  she  gave  him  her 
hand.  "Yes,  I  will  go  with  you," 
she  whispered,  softly,  "glad  and 
proud  to  be  your  wife,  your  com- 
rade, to  help  you  and  be  helped 
by  you  as  long  as  we  both  shall 
live." 

Listening  to  her  the  man  felt 
himself  stirred  more  deeply  than  he 
had  ever  been  before,  and  with  his 
lips  on  her  hair  prayed  God  to  deal 
with  him  as  he  should  deal  with 
this  girl  with  the  heart  of  gold. 
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Sara  Bernhardt,  the  greatest 
"Camille,"  in  fact,  the  greatest  ac- 
tress in  plays  of  that  type  that  ever 
lived,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1844.  Al- 
though a  Jewess,  she  was  educated 
in  a  convent.  Her  first  appearance  on 
the  stage,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
created  no  great  comment,  but  five 
years  later  her  portrayal  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain  in  "Ruy  Bias*'  made 
her  famous,  and  her  career  ever 
since  has  been  one  of  artistic  tri- 
umph. She  is  also  artist  and  sculp- 
tor. At  the  age  of  sixty-five  she  has 
a  vitality  and  marvellous  power  of 
expression  that  might  be  envied  by 
many  a  young  actress.  She  has  ac- 
cepted a  chair  of  acting  in  the  Paris 
conservatory. 

Rosalie  Bonheur,  animal  painter, 
was  born  at  Bordeaux,  France,  >n 
1822.  She  is  generally  conceded  to 
be  in  her  line,  unexcelled  by  any- 
one. Her  best  known  painting, 
"The  Horse  Fair,"  hangs  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  (New 
York.  City).  It  was  given  by  Mr. 
Vanderbilt,  who  paid  about  $50,000 
for  it.  Among  the  many  decora- 
tions that  she  won  was  the  Legion 
oJF  Honor.  Her  home  and  studio 
were  at  Fontainbleau,  and  during 
the  awful  seige  of  Paris  they  were 
free  from  molestation  by  special  or- 
der of  the  crown  prince  of  Prussia. 

"Why  do  we  always  mention  Rosa 
Bonheur?  Because  she  was  really  of 
those  exceptional  personalities  whom 
we  meet  so  rarely,  energetic  and  pow- 
erful, without  vanity.  Her  enormous 
talent  triumphed  over  all  the  obsta- 
cles which'  were  thrown  in  her  way 
at  the  time  of  lier  studies,  when  the 
pursuit  of  art  in  France  was  consid- 
ered a  hopeless  task  for  women.  She 
succeeded  by.  her  own  energy,  aided, 
as  should  be  remembered,  by  the 
good  sense  of  her  father,  and  has  the 


credit  of  opening  the  gates  of  art  for 
a  new  generation.  Not  only  did  her 
wonderful  painting  show  what  woman 
could  do,  but  her  self-denying  work 
in  the  free  school  for  girls  which 
she  founded  and  of  which  she  was  the 
active  director  for  twenty  years,  made 
it  possible  for  women  to  study  art 
and  incited  others  in  France  to  facili- 
tate this  study  for  our  sex.  Not  only 
has  she  proved  by  her  genius  the 
possibility  of  women's  high  position 
in  art,  but  she  made  it  impossible  to 
declare  her  an  exception  of  her  sex, 
for  the  very  reason  that  she  had  suc- 
ceeded in  educating  so  many  able  pu- 
pils. Thus  it  came  about  that  French 
women  were  the  first  to  follow  art, 
not  as  an  exceptional  and  wonderful 
occupation,  but  as  the  exercise  of  the 
inherent  right  that  all  human  beings 
have  to  develop  their  faculties.  Amer- 
ican women  were  the  next  to  follow 
this  example." 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning, 
greatest  of  women  poets,  was  bom 
in  England,  March  6,  1806,  She. 
was  a  gifted  child,  reading  Homer 
in  the  Greek  at  tert.  She  was  very 
frail  of  body,  and  her  life  would 
doubtless  have  been  a  sad  one  had 
it  not  been  for  her  marriage  to  Rob- 
ert Browning,  who  was  six  years 
her  junior.  The  greatness  and  ten- 
derness of  their  love  is  history.  Her 
'^Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese" 
rank  her  the  finest  of  all  sonnet 
makers.  Her  long  poem,  "Aurora 
Leigh,"  IS  one  of  her  best  eflForts. 
Some  of  her  finest  poems  were 
written  in  the  interest  of  her 
"adopted  country,"  Italy,  which  was 
struggling  to  make  itself  a  united 
kingdom.  At  her  death  (June  30, 
1860),  the  city  of  Florence,  where 
she  had  lived  so  long,  inscribed  a 
tablet  to  her  memory.  Early  she 
wrote  her  pathetic  and  truly  fine 
shorter  poem,  "The  City  of  the 
Children,"  a  plea  against  child-labor 
in  factories  and  coal  mines  : 
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"Do  you  hear  the  children  weeping, 

O  my  brothers, 

Ere  the  sorrow  comes  with  years? 

They  are  leaning  their  young  heads 

against  their  mothers, 

But  that  cannot  stop   their  tears. 

The   young  lambs   are   bleeting   in 

the  meadows; 
The    young   birds    are    chirping    in 
the  nest; 
The   youne   fairies   are   playing   with 
the  shadows; 
The   young   flowers   are   blowing 
toward  the  west: 

"But   the   ypung,   young   children,   O 
my  brothers! 
They  are   weeping   bitterly. 
They  are  weeping  in  the  playtime  of 
the  others, 
In  the  country  of  the  free, 

"  'True,'  say  the  children,  'it  may  hap- 
pen 
That  we  die  before  our  time:'    ♦    ♦ 
*It   is   good   when   it   happens,'  say 

the  children, 
*That  we  die  before  our  time,'    ♦    ♦ 
Still,  all  day  long  the  iron  wheels  go 
onward, 
Grinding  life  down  from  its  mark; 
And  the  children's  souls,  which  God 
is  calling  sunward, 
Spin  on  blindly  in  the  dark.     ♦    * 
Our  blood  splashes  upward.  O  gold- 
hcaper, 
And  your  purple  shows  your  path, 
But    the    child's    sob    in    the    silence 
curses  deeper 
Than  the  strong  man  in  his  wrath." 

Mrs.  Browning  has  been  de- 
scribed as  "a  soul  of  fire  in  a  shell  of 
pearl." 

As  long  as  the  name  of  the  Em- 
peror Nero  lives,  so  long  also  will 
live  the  name  of  Boadicea,  Britain's 
"Warrior  Queen." 

Her  husband  ruled  over  the  peo- 
ple on  the  eastern  coast  of  Britain. 
He  accumulated  great  wealth,  and 
at  his  death  (60  A.  D.),  knowing 
the  cruelty  of  the  emperor,  and 
wishing  to  protect  his  wife  and  two 
daughters,  he  made  the  emperor 
joint  heir  with  them  in  order  to 
insure  that  protection,  but  the  em- 


peror, true  to  no  one,  and  liking  all 
better  than  a  part,  annexed  the  en- 
tire kingdom.  When  Boadicea  pro- 
'testeid,  she  was  ordered  Ipublicly 
whipped,  and  her  daughters  were 
given  over  to  the  mercy  of  the  bru- 
tal soldiers.  Heart-broken,  and  with 
a  soul  flaming  under  wrong  and  hu- 
miliation, she  assembled  her  people 
and  with  burning  words  roused 
them  to  shake  off  the  Roman  yoke. 
At  the  head  of  80,000  men  she 
marched  towards  London,  which 
was  then  the  Roman  stronghold. 
And  as  she  went,  she  left  the  dead 
piled  high.  Seventy  thousand  Ro- 
mans less  in  the  world  was  Boadi- 
cea's  record  when  she  reached  Col- 
chester. Here  a  terrific  battle  en- 
sued. Boadicea  conquered,  and 
went  on  her  way  to  London.  This 
she  took  also,  easily.  But  the  Ro- 
mans received  heavy  reinforcement. 
A  great  battle  was  fought  on  Salis- 
bury Plain.  It  was  the  Roman  fa- 
mous "Iron  Legion"  against  Right, 
and  the  "Iron  Legion"  won.  The 
beautiful,  brave  queen  now  faced 
death  or  a  captivity  worse  than 
death.  She  chose  the  former.  The 
end  was  f)oison,  self -administered. 
"I  come  not  here  as  one  descend- 
ed from  royal  blood,  nor  to  fight  for 
empire,  nor  riches,"  she  said  that 
memorable  speech  before  the  last 
great  battle,  "but  as  one  of  the  com- 
mon people  to  avenge  the  loss  of 
their  liberty  and  the  wrongs  of  my- 
self and  children.  Is  it  not  much 
better  to  fall  honorably  in  the  de- 
fense of  liberty  than  again  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  outrages  of  the  Ri  - 
mans  ?  Such,  at  least,  is  my  resolu- 
tion. As  for  you  men,  you  may,  if 
you  please,  live  and  be  slaves." 

Note:    Vol.  15,  page  235,  has  a  good 
article   on    Clara    Barton. 

Beatrice,  of  Dante,  Vol.  15;  2-45-89. 
Charlotte  Bronte  was  given  in  this 
year's   May   number. 
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Evening  on  Lake  Como. 

Lydia  D,  Alder. 

The  day  is  done ;  the  sun  sinks  in  his  bed 

Of  dazzling  gold,  reflecting  crimson  o'er 

The  lake  until  it  seems  a  sea  on  fire. 

The  mountains  bathed  in  gorgeous  hues,  tower  high 

Above  the  burning  waves  as  pageant  grand 

Of  some  triumphant  god,  who  comes  ablaze 

With  glory,  from  victorious  war. 

Light  clouds 
Sail  down  the  West ;  a  shadow  faint  is  o'er 
The  radiance  thrown.    Still  dims  the  glow  and  like 
A  glistening  sapphire  sea,  that  scintillates 
A  thousand  shades,  behold  through  glistening  sheen, 
Lake  Como  glorified. 

A  veil  falls  o'er 
The  scene  of  still  more  sombre  hue.    Subdued 
And  mellow  now  the  stronger  tints.    O'erwrap^  ei 
By  azure  folds,  the  mountains  gilded  crests 
Are  hid  away,  while  violet  and  blue, 
Tone  as  with  zephyr  breath,  their  rugged  sides ; 
And  purple,  curling  shadows  'bout  their  base 
Weave  shapes  fantastic,  through  the  clinging  air. 
Lake  Como's  waters  seem  as  tiny  barks — 
They  ripple,  ripple,  O,  so  far  away. 
Till  lost  amid  the  deeply  gathering  haze 
As  filmy  lace.    Night  draws  her  mantle  round ; 
.  Her  drooping,  sable  curtain  darkly  falls. 
And  vanishes  the  glory  of  the  day. 
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The  Training  of  Children. 


Dr.  Seymour  B.  Young. 


The  Prophet  Joseph  taught  (See 
Book  of  Covenants,  Sec.  68,  verse 
25): 

"And  again,  inasmuch  as  parents 
have  children  in  Zion.  or  in  an"  of  her 
Stakes  which  are  organized,  that  teach 
them  not  to  understand  the  doctrine  of 
repentance,  faith  in  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  living  God,  and  of  baptism  and 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  when  eight 
years  old,  the  sin  be  upon  the  heads  of 
the  parents." 

I  interpret  this  to  mean  that  chil- 
dren, unless  they  are  taught  these 
principles  in  their  childhood,  al- 
though they  may  arrive  at  eight 
years  of  age,  are  not  prepared  for 
baptism. 

President  R.  W.  Young  said  a 
very  good  thing  to  the  deacons  at 
their  priesthood  meeting  the  other 
evening.  "The  deacons  are  expect- 
ed to  observe  order  in  meetings  the 
same  as  older  brethren,  and  the  boy 
that  cannot  keep  still  in  meeting 
shows  a  lack  of  intellect."  Yes, 
and,  I  may  add,  he  shows  a  lack 
of  home  culture.  The  physical  and 
mental  and  spiritual  training  of  the 
child  is  so  closely  allied  that  the  di- 
viding line  may  not  be  drawn,  and 
does  not  need  to  be.  A  fond  moth- 
er asked  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  how  soon  should  the  train- 
ing of  a  child  begm.  He  replied: 
"Madam,  two  hundred  years  before 
the  child  is  bom."  Of  course  every 
parent  can  make  this  abstract  an- 
swer, concrete,  for  it  applies  to 
every  father  and  mother  today,  and 
demands  that  they  enter  into  train- 
ing at  once,  looking  to  the  future 
of  their  posterity. 

I  trust  our  parent  classes  will 
in  this  respect  fill  a  long  felt  want. 


and  that  young  mothers  and  young 
wives  will  receive  the  proper  train- 
ing in  these  classes,  looking  to  the 
high  standing  and  greatness  of 
their  future  generations.  The 
Church  has  had  seventy-nine  years 
of  training  already,  and  this  teach- 
ing is  bearing  fruit.  By  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  children  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints  we  see  the  effect. 
One  of  the  greatest  commandments 
that  was  ever  gfiven  to  the  Church 
members  is,  "Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  soul, 
might,  mind,  and  strength,  and 
Him  only  shalt  thou  serve."  Tttis 
was  a  saying  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  he  added.  "If  ye  say  ye  love 
Me  and  keep  not  My  command- 
ments, the  truth  is  not  in  you,  and 
you  are  liars." 

The  greatest  blessings  that  ever 
mortals  have  attained  unto,  have 
been  given  the  Saints  through  their 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  gospel. 
This  is  shown  by  the  favor  of  the 
Lord  to  His  people  through  their 
obedience  to  His  laws.  As  we  con- 
template this  great  truth  may  we 
not  ask  what  unspeakable  blessings 
we  may  attain  unto,  through  strict 
obedience  to  all  the  laws  of  the  gos- 
pel ?  We  may  say  also  that  the  life 
of  the  parent  has  an  influence  upon 
the  child,  and  the  emotions  and 
passions  of  the  mother  are  more  or 
less  impressed  upon  the  child  while 
in  the  embryonic  life. 

We  look  with  amazement  upon 
death,  and  stand  awe  struck  at  the 
approach  of  the  great  reaper,  but 
our  awe  and  wonder  should  be 
greater  when  a  child  is  bom,  for 
birth  and  death  are  both  myster- 
ious, the  greater  mystery  is  birtL^Tp 
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Where  children  are  well  bom  of 
goodly  parents,  and  have  a  home  in 
which  they  are  properly  cared  for, 
we  see  as  a  rule,  especially  among 
the  Saints,  a  growth  in  the  family 
circle  that  is  wonderful,  sublime, 
and  beautiful  to  behold.  This  is 
the  case  where  parents  devote  them- 
selves to  the  proper  care  of  their 
offspring.  But  when  children  are 
orphaned  and  deprived  of  father  or 
mother,  or  both,  then  a  community 
effort  should  be  made  to  look  after 
children  so  bereft.  I  will  quote  here 
the  recommendation  of  President 
Roosevelt  to  Congress,  in  a  recent 
special  message  regarding  these  lit- 
tle ones: 

"1.  That  the  aporoval  of  the  board 
of  charities  be  required  for  the  incor- 
poration of  all  child-caring  afyencies, 
as  well  as  amendments  of  the  charter 
of  any  benevolent  corporation  which 
includes  child-caringr  work,  and  that 
other  than  duly  incorporated  agencies 
be  forbidden  to  engage  in  the  care  of 
needy  children.  This  legislation  is 
needed  in  order  to  insure  the  fitness 
and  responsibility  of  those  who  pro- 
pose to  undertake  the  care  of  helpless 
c,hiI4ren.  Such  laws  have  long  been 
in  satisfactory  operation  in  several  of 
the  larger  states  of  the  Union. 

'*2.  That  the  board  of  charities, 
through  its  duly  authorized  agents, 
shall  inspect  the  work  of  all  aeencies 
which  care  for  dependent  children, 
whether  by  institutional  or  by  home- 
finding  methods,  and  whether  support- 
ed by  public  or  private  funds.  The 
state  has  always  jealously  euarded  the 
interests  of  children  whose  parents 
have  been  able  to  leave  them  prop- 
erty, by  requiring  the  appointment  of 
a  guardian,  under  bond,  accountable 
directly  to  the  courts,  even  though 
there  be  a  competent  suryiying  par- 
ent. Surely  the  interests  of  the  child 
who  is  not  only  an  orphan  but  penni- 
less, ought  to  be  no  less  sacred  than 
those  of  the  more  fortunate  orphan, 
who  inherits  property.  If  the  protec- 
tion of  the  government  is  necessary 
in  the  one  case  it  is  even  more  neces- 
sary in  the  other.  If  we  are  to  require 
that  only  incorporated  institutions 
shall  be  allowed  to  engage  in  this  re- 
sponsible work,  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide   for    public    inspection,    lest    the 


state  should  become  the  unconscious 
partner  of  those  who  cither  from  ig- 
norance or  inefHciency  are  unsuited  to 
deal  with  the  problem. 

"3.  That  the  education  of  children 
in  orphan  asylums  and  other  similar 
institutions  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  board 
of  education,  in  order  that  these  chil- 
dren may  enjoy  educational  advan- 
tages equal  to  those  of  the  other  chil- 
dren. Normal  school  life  comes  next 
to  normal  home  life,  in  the  process  of 
securing  the  fullest  development  of 
the  child. 

"4.  That  all  agencies  engraved  in 
child-caring  work  m  the  District  of 
Columbia  be  required  by  law  to  adopt 
adeouate  methods  of  investig^ation  and 
make  permanent  records  relative  to 
children  under  their  care,  and  to  exer- 
cise faithful  personal  supervision  over 
their  wards  until  legally  adopted  or 
otherwise  clearljr  bevond  the  need  of 
further  supervision:  the  forms  and 
methods  of  such  investi<ration,  records, 
and  supervision  to  be  «^rcscribed  and 
enforced  by  the  board  of  charities. 

"I  deem  such  legislation  as  is  here- 
in recommended  not  only  important 
for  the  welfare  of  the  children  imme- 
diately concerned,  but  important  as 
setting  an  example  of  high  standard 
of  child  protection,  by  the  national 
government,  to  the  several  states  of 
the  Union,  which  should  be  able  to 
look  to  the  nation  for  leadership  in 
such  matters." 

I  cite  the  above  to  show  the  deep 
interest  and  concern  felt  for  our 
children  to-day,  by  America's  great- 
est citizen. 

"The  subject  here  considered  is  one 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  nation.  The  census  bu- 
reau reported  in  1904  that  there  were 
in  orphanages  and  children's  homes 
about  93,000  dependent  children.  There 
are  probably  50,000  more  (the  precise 
number  never  havin"'  been  ascertained) 
in  private  homes,  either  on  board,  or  in 
adopted  homes  nrovided  by  the  gener- 
osity of  foster  parents.  In  addition  to 
these  there  were  25,000  children  in  in- 
stitutions for  juvenile  delinquents." 

"Each  one  of  these  children  repre- 
sents either  a  potential  addition  to  the 
productive  capacity  and  the  enlight- 
ened citizenship  of  the  nation,  or,  if  al- 
lowed to  suffer  from  neglect,  a  poten- 
tial addition  to  the  destructive  forces 
of    the    community.      The     ranks    of 
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criminals  and  other  enemies  of  soci- 
ety are  recruited  in  an  altogether  un- 
due proportion,  from  children  bereft 
of  their  natural  homes,  and  left  with- 
out sufficient  care." 


We  hope  to  foster  and  to  estab- 
lish such  departments  of  study,  and 
organization,  as  shall  seem  best  to 
promote  social  rights,  civic  virtue, 


industrial  freedom,  political  equal- 
ity, the  supremacy  of  just  laws,  the 
value  and  sacredness  of  the  ballot, 
the  purity  of  the  home,  temperate 
and  godly  living,  and  the  depend- 
ence of  individuals,  communities, 
states,  and  nation  on  the  guidance 
of  Almighty  God,  as  taught  by  our 
fathers. 


In  the  Valley. 

H.  K.  Eakle. 


At  the  twilight  hour,  there  be- 
side the  steady  flow  of  the  river, 
the  camp  was  made.  Supper  was 
cooked.  The  fires  flickered  bright- 
er as  the  night  grew  darker. 
Ever3nvhere  the  chill  of  the  pure  air 
fell.  Now,  after  the  weary  march 
of  the  day,  the  tired  little  train 
turned  to  its  rest.  At  one  end  of 
the  camp  a  little  child  hummed 
plaintively  a  hymn.  At  the  other 
end,  a  pair  of  lovers  sat,  while 
over  all,  hung  the  shadowy  pres- 
ence of  the  great  gray  bluff.  Off 
where  the  moon  rose,  a  coyote 
yelped  piteously.  The  hoot  of  an 
owl  echoed  mournfully,  and  in  the 
dusky  cottonwoods  a  startled  mag- 
pie squawked. 

"So  it's  to  be  in  the  great  valley, 
Abbie  ?"  he  questioned  softly,  and 
drew  her  head  closer  to  his  breast. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "in  the 
great  valley." 

And  thus  they  sat,  their  faces 
ever  to  the  west,  their  thoughts 
ever  crossing  the  mighty  mountains 
until  from  the  last  high  ridge  they 
looked  down  into  the  land  of  prom- 
ise in  the  great  valley. 


The  fires  burned  lower.  One  by 
one  they  died  down  into  beds  of 
coals  that  flared  when  the  breeze 
fanned  them  and  then  subsided  into 
dead  ashes.  Sentinels  paced  tedious- 
ly about  the  camp.  Suddenly  every 
guard  stood  fast.  The  wind  blew 
faster  and  on  its  increased  veloc- 
ity, was  bom  the  fiendish  crescendo 
of  an  Indian  war-song !  Then  fol- 
lowed the  indistinct  gutterals,  mark- 
ing plainly  the  wild  cadence  that 
became  faster  and  fiercer.  When 
the  wind  sank  the  song  still  rang 
in  the  ears  of  the  two,  and  she 
trembled  in  his  arms. 

fie  left  her  when  the  tremor  had 
passed  and  the  horror  of  the  chant 
was  less  vivid. 

"Remember,"  he  said,  "in  the 
great  valley,  Abbie." 

Just  before  daylight,  when  the 
stars  were  cold  and  pale,  the  In- 
dians came,  fired  a  few  shots,  de- 
livered a  blow  quickly,  and  rode 
away.  Out  on  the  frosty  ground 
the  young  lover  lay.  Abbie  drew 
an  arrow,  dripping  from  his  body 
and  whispered  hoarsely,  "In  the 
great  valley,  dear, — of  Death." 
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Salome. 

WUlard  Done. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

John's  once  rugged  and  fearless 
nature  was  beginning  to  show  the 
strain  of  his  close  confinement,  and 
his  mind  was  losing  some  of  its  in- 
dependent and  elastic  character. 
Joseph  had  so  well  simulated  an 
indifference  to  the  teachings  and  the 
fate  of  the  Baptist,  that  he  was  en- 
trusted at  length  with  the  immedi- 
ate care  of  the  prisoner.  For 
Herod  rightly  thought  that  if  the 
common  people  knew  that  their  hero 
was  in  the  custody  of  a  Jew,  they 
would  feel  less  indignation  at  his 
confinement.  The  unhappy  tyrant 
was  in  a  position  where  he  must  up- 
hold his  authority  and  retain  the 
good-will  of  Herodias,  and  at  the 
same  time  avoid  offending  the  peo- 
ple over  whom  he  ruled. 

Joseph  accepted  the  resp)onsibility 
gladly.  It  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  befriend  the  Baptist  in 
many  ways  without  the  temptation 
to  effect  his  rescue.  For  John  had 
given  him  to  understand  that  it  was 
not  a  part  of  his  mission  to  go  by 
stealth  out  of  the  custody  of  Rome. 

A  few  of  the  stalwart  followers 
of  John  the  Baptist  visited  him  oc- 
casionally, hoping  that  their  early 
ambitions  as  to  his  mission  would 
yet  be  gratified.  The  rest,  were 
now  disciples  of  Jesus;  or  had  re- 
tired in  despair  to  await  a  new  lead- 
er. Two  of  the  faithful  ones  were 
with  Joseph  in  the  Baptist's  dun- 
geon one  day.  John  was  more  than 
usually  despondent.  The  brightest 
testimony  may  become  dimmed  by 
long  solitude.  The  bird  that  is  used 
to  freedom  and  unbounded  flight 
may  forget  its  joyous  songs  when 
compelled  to  beat  its  wings  against 


the  bars  of  a  cage.  If  John  had  be- 
gun to  doubt  the  messiahship  of 
Jesus  through  his  weary,  solitary 
waiting,  it  would  be  no  cause  for 
wonder. 

The  gloom  was  shared  by  his  vis- 
itors. Joseph  had  withdrawn  to 
attend  to  his  duties  outside  the 
castle ;  and  the  three  talked  togeth- 
er in  low,  despondent  tones  of  the 
hopes  they  had  entertained  and  their 
bitter  disappointments.  At  length 
John  lapsed  into  silence,  and  sat 
with  his  head  bowed  on  his  hands. 
When  he  raised  his  head,  tears  were 
streaming  from  his  eyes.  His  vis- 
itors wept  in  sympathy. 

"What  can  we  do,Master?"  they 
asked. 

"Go  to  Jesus,"  he  answered,  "and 
ask  Him,  Art  thou  He  that  should 
come,  or  look  we  for  another?" 

Without  a  word  they  departed  to 
perform  the  errand.  The  next  mo- 
ment John  despised  himself  for  his 
momentary  weakness,  and  would 
have  called  them  back.  It  was  too 
late.  In  his  mind  he  echoed  and 
reechoed  the  prophecy  he  had  made, 
"He  must  increase,  but  I  must  de- 
crease." What  if  in  decreasing  he 
must  endure  the  darkness  of  the 
dungeon  or  the  bitterness  of  death  ? 
It  was  not  his  to  doubt  the  One 
whom  he  had  presented  to  his  fol- 
lowers, because  He  had  refused  to 
forget  His  great  mission  for  person- 
al friendships  or  relationships. 

A  few  days  later  his  messengers 
returned.  Their  answer  from  Jesus, 
sent  directly  to  John,  was  in  these 
words:  "Go  your  way  and  tell 
John  what  things  ye  have  seen  and 
heard :  How  that  the  blind  see,  the 
lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed, 
the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised, 
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to  the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached. 
And  blessed  is  he  whosoever  shall 
not  be  oflfended  in  me." 

John  felt  that  it  was  both  an  an- 
swer and  a  rebuke.  When  it  was 
given  to  him,  he  fell  on  his  knees 
and  asked  God's  forgiveness  for  hii 
doubt 

During  the  early  period  of  John's 
confinement,  Herodias  had  endeav- 
ored to  see  him  on  various  occa- 
sions, her  object  being  to  secure 
from  him  a  reversal  of  his  severe 
judgment  against  her  and  Herod. 
Whether  or  not  another  motive  im- 
pelled her,  it  is  true  that  whenever 
she  entered  his  dungeon  she  at- 
tired herself  in  all  attractiveness, 
and  was  accompanied  by  slaves 
bearing  brilliant  torches.  But  al- 
though these  were  the  only  occa- 
sions when  light  entered  his  gloomy 
cell,  John  merely  looked  upon  it 
long  enough  to  see  whom  it  herald- 
ed; then  turned  his  face  resolutely 
from  her  and  refused  to  speak  to 
her. 

At  leng^  her  patience  was  ex- 
hausted ;  and  she  told  him  in  anger 
that  if  he  did  not  3rield  she  would 
encompass  his  death.  Yet  he  was 
as  deaf  to  her  threats  as  he  had 
been  blind  to  her  graces.  Hence- 
forth her  wish  was  to  force  Herod 
to  yield  to  her  intense  anger,  and 
consent  to  the  Baptist's  death.  This 
he  dared  not  do,  for  he  feared  a 
Jewish  uprising.  Thus  passed  three 
months  more. 

Herod's  birthday  came;  and 
crowds  of  people  traveled  from 
Tiberias  to  his  summer  palace  near 
Machaerus,  to  join  in  the  festivities. 
After  some  days  of  mirth  and  cere- 
mony, Herodias  planned  to  give  a 
banquet  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 
The  day  had  been  oppressive;  but 
the  guests  spent  the  afternoon  in 
sleep,  to  prepare  for  the  orgies  of 
the  evening.     Among  the  invited 


guests  was  Joseph,  bidden  by  Sa- 
lome's wish. 

The  scene  was  one  of  brilliant 
gaiety.  The  spacious  banquet  room 
of  the  palace  had  been  sumptuous- 
ly furnished.  The  tables  were  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
square,  the  open  end  facing  a  space 
on  one  side  of  the  hall,  enclosed 
with  a  moveable  curtain.  Seeing 
this  curtain,  the  guests  knew  from 
previous  experience  that  some  start- 
ling and  brilliant  surprise  was 
planned. 

Reclining  upon  couches  that 
faced  the  tables  and  lazily  dallying 
with  the  early  courses  of  the  feast, 
they  discussed  this  mysterious  fea- 
ture of  the  banquet;  and  many  a 
guess  was  hazarded.  Herod  him- 
self was  in  the  dark;  and  the  ban- 
tering questions  they  flung  at  Her- 
odias she  answered  with  a  quiz- 
zical smile. 

"What  hast  thou  behind  the  cur- 
tain, Herodias?"  asked  one  of  the 
men  as  he  took  a  goblet  of  wine 
from  the  table  and  gazed  at  it  crit- 
ically before  raising  it  to  his  lips. 
Then  under  his  breath  to  the  one 
reclining  next  to  him,  "Spiced  Fal- 
erian»  Drusus.  I  wish  we  might 
expect  as  good  wine  for  the  last 
course  as  she  has  provided  for  the 
first." 

"Canst  thou  not  guess  ?"  she  said 
laughingly. 

"Here  is  Joseph,  the  Hebrew," 
cried  a  handsome  young  woman. 
"Perchance  he  can  foretell  for  us 
the  great  event.  We  know  how 
Daniel,  his  countryman,  divined  for 
Nebuchadnezzar."  She  shot  at  him 
out  of  her  dark,  languorous  eyes 
a  look  of  admiration  which  belied 
the  covert  insult  of  her  words. 

Joseph  flushed  painfully  at  the 
general  laugh  that  followed  her 
taunt;  and  the  next  moment  she 
was  whispering  words  of  humble 
apology,  which  he  neither  heard  nor 
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heeded.  Evidently  she  thought  he 
would  regard  the  religion  of  his 
people  as  lightly  as  the  Romans 
regarded  theirs.  She  was  aston- 
ished at  his  pained  resentment 

"But  the  Hebrew  prophets  fore- 
tell only  calamities,"  said  another. 
"And  surely  no  calamity  lurks  be- 
hind yonder  curtain." 

"A  truce  to  your  useless  guess- 
ing," said  a  coarse,  wine-flushed 
man.  "What  woman  is  not  a  sphinx 
of  mystery?  Let  Herodias  enjoy 
our  idle  curiosity  as  long  as  she 
may.  She  intends  yon  curtain  to  be 
a  s)rmbol  of  the  mysterious  sex." 

Thus  with  light  raillery  and  bad- 
inage the  early  courses  of  the  feast 
were  finished.  Languid  music  had 
accompanied  these ;  but  as  the  wine 
cups  were  filled  again  and  again 
and  the  senses  of  the  guests  became 
inflamed,  the  music  grew  more  wild 
and  weird.  Female  dancers  floated 
down  between  the  tables  in  grace- 
ful poses  and  beautiful  movements. 
As  each  of  these  finished  her  dance 
and  retired,  a  burst  of  rapturous  ap- 
plause rewarded  her. 

The  conversation  became  brutally 
coarse;  and  the  feast  had  degener- 
ated into  one  of  the  sensual  orgies 
which  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
decline  of  Rome.  Men  and  wom- 
en, brutalized  with  the  feast  and 
excited  with  wine,  flung  out  coarse 
jests  and  taunts ;  and  the  music  took 
on  a  still  wilder  and  more  aban- 
doned tone. 

Suddenly  the  curtain  was  drawn 
aside,  and  the  guests  uttered  a  shout 
of  delighted  astonishment.  Stand- 
ing in  the  focussed  glare  of  myriad 
multi-colored  lights,  dressed  in  all 
the  abandon  of  an  oriental  dancer, 
posing  to  display  her  dazzling 
beauty,  stood  Salome.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  was  still,  while  the  blare  of 
instruments  mingled  with  the  wild 
applause  and  delighted  exclamations 
of  the  guests. 


Then  commenced  her  dance. 
Words  fail  to  describe  the  poses  and 
the  wild,  abandoned,  yet  graceful 
movements  of  the  girl.  And  as  she 
danced,  draperies  of  rainbow  hues 
floated  about  her,  sometimes  hiding, 
sometimes  displaying  her  charms. 
As  the  dance  progressed,  these  dra- 
peries disappeared  one  by  one,  as 
if  they  iiad  melted  into  invisible 
air ;  and  the  closing  movements  of 
the  dance  were  performed  amid  the 
wild,  rapturous  shouts  and  accla- 
mation of  the  drunken,  frenzied 
guests. 

And  what  of  Salome  ?  In  all  that 
gazing,  admiring  throng  she  saw 
but  one  face;  heeded  but  one  pair 
of  eyes ;  tried  to  catch  the  gaze  of 
only  one.  Every  motion,  every 
glance,  every  gesture  was  intended 
for  him  alone.  To  gain  Joseph's 
admiration,  she  danced  as  she  had 
never  danced  before. 

But  alas !  Salome  did  not  under- 
stand that  the  young  Jew  unpollut- 
ed with  the  corruption  of  the  time, 
was  disgusted  with  the  poses  and 
movements  she  intended  to  be  at- 
tractive. She  could  not  know  that 
between  him  and  her  arose  the 
image  of  a  maiden,  spiritually  pure, 
whose  eyes  had  gazed  with  uncon- 
scious love  into  his  face  for  one 
brief  moment,  leaving  upon  him  an 
impress  of  modest  affection  which 
even  the  grossness  of  the  court  of 
Herod  could  not  efface.  She  did 
not  know  that  that  which  inflamed 
the  wine-whetted  senses  of  the  de- 
bauchees, filled  with  unutterable 
loathing  the  mind  of  him  she 
wished  to  bring  to  her  feet. 

How  could  she  know  that  when 
first  she  adopted  her  mother's  wick- 
ed arts,  by  which  one  not  of  the 
chosen  race  had  been  dragged 
down,  she  threw  away  her  last 
chance  of  winning  the  Jew?  For 
the  children  of  the  covenant  may 
not   lightly  be   led   astray  by  the 
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wicked  wiles  of  the  unbeliever. 
There  must  arise  before  the  con- 
sciousness of  every  one  so  tempted 
the  tjeaching  of  the  covenant,  'Thou 
shalt  not  defile  thyself." 

The  dance  was  finished;  and  the 
curtain  fell  into  place.  Amid  the 
uproarious  applause  of  the  guests, 
Herodias,  flushed  with  triumph, 
turned  to  Herod.  The  smile  on 
her  face  hid  the  craftiness  which 
a  more  discerning  person  might 
have  seen. 

Inflamed  and  unsteady  with  the 
wine  he  had  taken,  Herod  raised 
himself  on  his  elbow  and  ordered 
Salome  brought  back.  As  the  cur- 
tain was  drawn  and  she  re-entered 
the  room,  her  eyes  instinctively 
sought  Joseph's  face;  and  his  look 
of  stem  disapproval  appalled  her. 
Her  face  reddened  under  his  re- 
proving gaze,  then  she  turned  to 
hear  Herod's  command. 

"By  the  gods,  Salome,"  he  cried 
ecstatically.  "Thou  hast  earned 
our  everlasting  gratitude.  I  swear 
by  all  the  gods  of  Rome  that  what- 
soever thou  desirest  I  will  give. 
Thy  wish,  Salome?" 

Shouts  of  approval  arose  on  all 


sides.     "Name  thy  wish,  Salome," 
cried  the  guests  in  tmison. 

A  hurried  whisper  from  Herod- 
ias, which  only  Salome  heard,  and 
the  girl  nerved  herself  to  make  her 
mother's  infamous  demand.  "I  ask 
that  John  the  Baptist's  head  be 
brought  hither  in  a  charger  1" 

In  dismay  Herod  sprang  to  his 
feet,  completely  sobered  by  the  sud- 
den and  unexpected  tragedy.  He 
would  have  given  half  his  province 
to  recall  the  fatal  pledge,  but  it  was 
too  late.  For  the  sake  of  his  oath 
and  the  confidence  of  his  guests,  he 
must  keep  his  word. 

But  his  manifest  confusion  and 
the  disapproval  of  Herodias'  wish, 
which  he  could  not  hide,  forbade 
a  continuation  of  the  festivities; 
and  the  feast  broke  up  in  confu- 
sion. The  scene  between  Herod 
and  Herodias  when  they  were  alone 
together,  was  stormy;  but  nothing 
he  could  do  or  say  would  change 
her  fiendish  determination.  Her 
fury  against  John  the  Baptist  was 
that  of  a  woman  scorned ;  and  noth- 
ing short  of  his  death  could  appease 
her. 

(to  be  continued.) 


The  Behest. 

Florence  L.  Lancaster. 

O  show  me  Truth,  that  I  may  understand 
The  universe,  then  flash  through  every  land 
The  scintillation  of  God's  hid  command! — 
Is*t  now    .     .     to  do  the  nearest  task  at  hand? 
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A  Wild  Day  at  Niagara. 

Alfred  H.  Lamboume. 


There  had  been  a  grtst  storm  on 
the  Lakes.  It  was  a  wild,  wild  day 
at  Niagara  Falls. 

Reports  came  in.  On  water, 
tow-rafts  had  been  broken  in 
pieces;  luggers  been  lost,  and  up- 
turned boats  been  dashed  against 
the  wharves.  On  land,  church  stee- 
ples had  been  blown  down,  chim- 
neys demolished,  hay-stacks  carried 
through  air.  The  wind  that  plunged 
over  the  river  chasm  seemed  to 
bring  with  it  not  only  a  great  con- 
fusion, but  the  last  cry  of  drowning 
sailors. 

But  they  were  there — the  crowds. 
Of  the  thousand  wires  of  the  new 
Suspension  Bridge,  the  gale  made 
an  aeolian  harp,  weird,  shrill  and  ca- 
denced ;  it  caught  the  foam  from  off 
the  crests  of  the  Rapids  and  drove 
it  onward  like  drifts  of  mountain 
snow.  Still  they  were  there.  Dude 
struggled  under  the  double  respon- 
sibility of  parasol  and  cane.  Hebes 
and  Junos  made  way  against  the 
wind ;  thin,  fretful  old  bodies  edged 
along  the  paths,  and  fat  men  puffed 
like  grampi,  as  they  followed  their 
leaders,  or  climbed  in  weariness  the 
endless  stairs.  In  Queen  Victoria 
Park,  loving  couples  sheltered  in 
vine-clad  arbors;  by  the  Upper 
Rapids,  distracted  mothers  g^ve 
vent  to  hysterical  shrieks  as  their 
unwatched  treasures  were  sent 
scurrying  towards  some  dangerous 
edge,  and  at  Table  Rock,  the  itin- 
erant photographer  was  in  despair. 
Yet  here,  there,  everywhere  was 
the  moving  crowd.  Vagabonds, 
people  of  quality,  bankers,  mer- 
chants, professionals,  brides  and 
bridegrooms,  fakirs,  sharpers,  wise- 
men,  fools — the  tourist,  the  sight- 
seers from  every  clime. 


Who  has  not  described  Niagara  ? 
In  what  language  have  not  the 
words  been  written?  What  adjec- 
tives, h)rperboles  remain  unused? 
From  this  our  day  to  that  of  Cha- 
teaubriand, to  Father  Hennepin, 
the  novelist  and  historian,  the  poet, 
scientist,  and  traveler,  writers  na- 
tive and  foreign,  have  done  their 
best.  Who  shall  dare  to  add  an- 
other to  the  mass  ? 

The  Falls  are  beautiful  at  all 
times  and  at  all  seasons.  Forget  all 
that  has  been  said,  all  the  thoughts 
of  those  whose  names  are  among 
the  immortals,  forget  all  pictures — 
and  the  effect  upon  you  shall  be  the 
same.  Visit  Niagara  for  the  first 
time,  and  you  shall  but  see  the  men- 
tal picture  that  you  have  carried  for 
years,  suddenly  enlarged  a  thou- 
sand fold.  But  these  vast,  ttunbling 
waters  are  alive.  From  day  to  day, 
from  hour  to  hour,  nay,  moment  by 
moment  they  change.  Behold  Ni- 
agara under  the  unclouded  blue,  the 
light  of  the  noon-day  sun,  when  the 
rainbows  span  the  mighty  drainage, 
or  in  the  dusk  of  morn  or  eve,  and 
the  soul  shall  stir  within  you.  Now 
I  rejoiced  when  the  madness  of 
leaping  waters  and  frenzied  tides 
was  answered  by  the  madness 
of  wind  and  cloud. 

To  the  full  tide  of  trade  around 
the  Bank  of  England,  to  fifty  Lon- 
dons  in  full  activity,  the  power  and 
roar  of  the  Falls  have  been  com- 
pared. But  the  tumult  of  Niagara 
is  like  unto  itself.  It  is  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  roaring  of  city 
streets,  nor  the  sound  of  thunder, 
nor  to  that  crash  of  sound  that  goes 
on  between  the  sea  and  the  cliffs  as 
at  a  battle's  front.  Niagara  has  a 
voice  of  its  own.    Soon  we  learn  to. 
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know  it.  A  voice  of  waters  that  hidden,  as  the  clouds  of  spray  were 
speaks  in  many  tones,  from  where  whirled  down  the  chasm,  or  for  a 
they  begin  to  leap  and  foam  at  the  moment  enveloped  it  There  was 
Rapids,  to  where  they  escape,  double  need  that  the  steersman  at 
through  the  Gates,  from  the  awful  the  wheel  of  the  "Maid,"  hold  her 
Whirlpool.  steady  that  day.  That  mighty  col- 
Far  out,  seized  by  the  gale,  the  umn  of  mist  that  rises  above  the 
down-pouring  floods  crashed  on  the  white,  immaculate  foam,  in  the 
evergreen  rocks.  That  procession  Horseshoe  Basin,  reeled  like  a 
of  fantastic  penitents,  the  cave-vis-  drunken  thing.  With  the  rush  of 
itors,  arranged  in  their  yellow,  oil-  winds,  the  whirling  clouds,  and  the 
skin  suits,  and  with  cowled  heads  frenzied  tides,  it  was  a  wild,  wild 
bent  low,  was  now  revealed,  now  day  at  Niagara  Falls ! 


September. 

Josephine  Spencer, 

In  Summer's  train,  with  hand  twined  in  her  skirt, 
Linking  herself  so,  with  the  gilded  days. 

She  marches  like  a  princess,  proudly  girt 
With  all  the  elder  sister^ s  borrowed  blaze. 

A  thing  of  color  and  of  pageantry — 
Scarlets  and  purples,  melting  into  sheen 

Of  sober  russets,  and  of  ochres — sly 

To  miss  bright  ambe?s  ambush  laid  between — 

Month  of  allure,  she  is,  of  changing  mood. 
Mystic  and  merry,  pensive,  then,  and  proud, 

Prone  in  elusive  haze  erewhile  to  brood. 

Or  flung  from  it  to  cloud-shape — ashen-browed; — 

She  duplicates  each  season,  mirrors  first 
Spring's  elfin  spirit,  with  her  dawns  of  dew, 

And  play  of  orient  tints — a  crystal  burst 
Of  pale  petunia  and  larkspur  blue. 

Summer  she  apes  in  pom-pons  of  bright  blooms, 
Chrysanthemums,  shirred  dahlias,  and  a  host 

Of  brilliant  tintings  in  her  woodland  plumes — 
Scarlet  and  gold  and  all  the  Summer's  boast. 

Then,  for  the  Winter,  wears  chill,  silver  mists 
In  dawns  and  twilights,  which  might  erewhile  gro^:;- 

By  some  cold  breath  which  changeful  Autumn  wists 
Into  a  clinging  shroud  of  woven  snow. 
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Fairy  Tales  for  Children. 

Addie  Cannon. 


People  who  live  on  absolute  facts 
are  the  most  unhappy  in  the  world, 
because  the  wear  and  tear  of  bare 
facts  on  the  mind  is  so  tremendous. 
Such  people  struggle  to  turn  all  the 
workings  of  their  fancy  and  imagin- 
ation into  facts,  and  if  they  are  un- 
able to  do  this,  they  condemn  their 
imagination  as  an  evil  thing  and  at- 
tempt to  influence  others  to  the  same 
belief. 

What  would  be  the  joy  of  living 
if  we  picture  life  as  fifty  or  sixty 
years,  each  consisting  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  days,  during 
which  we  must  eat  to  get  strength 
to  work  to  get  food  to  eat?  What 
would  be  the  comfort  of  being,  able 
to  see  beautiful  things  if  we  con- 
sidered that  we  were  merely  re- 
ceiving sensations  caused  by  wave- 
vibrations  striking  the  retina  of  our 
eyes?  As  for  the  pleasure  we  re- 
ceive from  hearing  beautiful  music, 
it  would  te  small  indeed  if  we  heard 
the  music  as  so  many  sound-waves, 
varying  in  number  and  length  of  vi- 
bration. 

Fairy  tales  teach  us  to  love  the 
good  and  beautiful  in  man  and  na- 
ture and  if  we  give  them  to  our 
children  to  read,  they  will  create 
that  love  in  their  minds.  They  teach 
that  honor,  gallantry,  gentleness, 
valor,  wisdom,  and  goodness  are 
qualities  to  be  admired  and  ac- 
quired, and  that  infidelity,  treachery 
and  baseness  are  to  be  despised. 
What  could  impress  a  child's  mind 
more  simply  and  directly  than  this 
passage  from  "The  Undutiful 
Daughter,"  from  "Old  English 
Fairy  Tales." 

"There  was  a  beautiful  damsel  who 
lived  with  her  father  and  mother  in 
a  seaside  place.  They  had  a  fine 
house  and  garden  and  manv  servants. 


"This  damsel  was  so  vain  that  she 
cared  for  nothing  but  to  look  at  her 
face   in  a  glass. 

"Now,  before  her  birthday,  her 
father  said  to  her,  *Tell  me  what  you 
most  desire  in  all  the  world,  and  if 
possible,   it  shall   be  yours.* 

"So  she  said,  *Give  me  a  room,  all 
the  walls  of  which  are  lined  with  mir- 
rors, so  that  in  it,  wherever  I  look  I 
shall   see  myself.' 

"He  was  sorrowful  when  he  heard 
this,  and  he  said  to  her,  *My  dear 
child,  unless  you  think  and  care  for 
something  else  except  your  own  self, 
and  your  beauty,  I  do  not  think  much 
good  will  attend  you.' 

"But  she  was  headstrong  and  vain, 
and  nothing  would  ©atisfy  her  but  to 
have  her  looking-glass  chamber.    ♦    ♦  " 

What  could  enrich  the  child's  im- 
agination better  than  the  language 
used  in  this  passage  of  the  same 
story  ? 

"It  was  even  so.  The  first  thing 
they  saw  on  coming  to  land  was  the 
gold  cofifin  washed  up  on  the  beach. 
Then  thev  heaved  it  farther  up,  to 
where  hung  some  green  willows,  and 
thev  buried  the  undutiful  daughter 
under  their  waving,  living  green 
boughs — and  so  were  fulfilled  all  the 
words  of  prophecy  told  concerning 
her.  She  had  married  a  king.  She 
had  been  driven  in  a  coach  by  white 
horses,  even  by  the  foaming  waves. 
She  had  slept  in  a  golden  bed, — her 
coffin,  and  been  rocked  by  the  at- 
tendants in  blue  gowns,  even  the  sea- 
waves;  and  she  had  now  been  laid 
under  wave  curtains  of  living  green, 
the   branches    of   the   willow." 

Could  any  child  fail  to  be  influ- 
enced by  these  bits  from  "Deser- 
atus"  from  the  "Old  English  Fairy 
Tales?" 

"The  child  was  very  comely  and 
blithe,  and  all  thought  that  they  had 
never  seen  a  lovelier  and  kindlier 
boy.  He  grew  up  at  home  till  he 
reached  man's  estate,  and  was  the 
joy  and  pride  of  his  father  and  moth- 
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er.  *  *  *  *  *  And  it  was  so,  in 
France  likewise,  that  all  looked  with 
pleasure  on  Desideratus  and  loved, 
him,  for  he  was  courteous  to  high  and 
low,  and  debonair,  and  withal  of  a 
bright    and    beautiful    countenance. 

"Then  was  it  fair  sprin^ide,  and 
as  Desideratus  rode  along  his  way,  he 
wondered  to  see  how  goodly  the  land 
was.  *  *  *  Now  he  rode  along  till 
he  came  into  a  forest^  and  the  birds 


were  singing,  and  the  flowers  bloom- 
ing, and  the  bees  were  humming,  as 
though  all  nature  kept  the  coming 
of  the  Blessed  Spirit  whose  is  the 
breath   of  life." 

All  children  would  be  better  and 
happier  if  they  believed  that  "all  na- 
ture kept  the  coming  of  the  Blessed 
Spirit  who  is  the  breath  of  life." 


A  Sunset  on  Mt  Hamilton. 


Katie  Grover. 


That  our  "wild  and  rugged  West" 
has  its  share  of  beautiful  and  in- 
spiring spots  is  enthusiastically  ac- 
loiowledged  by  eastern  tourists  who 
have  ventured  this  way. 

When  I  hear  people  telling  of  the 
wonderful  scenery  of  Switzerland 
or  Italy  I  invariably  call  to  mind  a 
sunset  on  Mt.  Hamilton  in  Califor- 
nia. We  had  driven  to  the  summit 
of  this  lofty  peak  in  order  to  visit 
the  Lick  Observatory,  located  there. 

It  was  just  sunset  when  we  ar- 
rived at  Mt.  Hamilton.  On  leaving 
the  carriage  we  sat  down  near  the 
rocky  perpendicular  edge  of  the 
mountain  and  gazed  down  at  the 
green  valley  below.  We  could  trace 
3ie  long  winding  road  by  which  we 
had  come  and  marveled  how  any- 
body could  drive  up  the  steep,  nar- 
row pass. 

Casting  our  eyes  eastward  we  be- 
held stupendous  mountain  heights, 
adorned  with  stalwart  pines,  which 
seemed  to  stretch  their  long  limbs 
invitingly  toward  us,  beckoning  us 
to  scale  their  heights  and  witness 
still  more  beautiful  valleys  and 
mountains  on  the  other  side. 

"What  a  magnificent  sunset!" 
was  heard  on  all  sides,  and  turning 
westward  we  saw  the  sun  as  a  great 
mass  of  silver  and  gold,  the  sky 
above  casting  a  pale  greenish-blue 
light  all  around,  while  below  the 


silvery  reflection  from  the  sun  was 
like  a  shining  lake  sparkling  with 
foam. 

As  gradually  the  sun  sank  lower 
and  lower  into  the  silvery  lake  the 
sky  was  continually  changing  in  col- 
or. Finally  a  great  rainbow  of  colors 
glimmered  above  the  sun,  which 
now  rested  triumphantly  on  the 
crest  of  the  imaginary  lake,  like  a 
ball  of  golden  fire.  Slowly,  slowlv 
sank  the  sun  until  nothing  was  left 
save  a  faint  golden  stream,  while 
above  glowed  a  sky  of  delicate  rose- 
pink  merging  into  violet  and  lav- 
ender. 

"A  paler  shadow  strews 
Its  mantle  o'er  the  mountains;  part- 
ing day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each 
pang  imbues 
With  a  new  color  as  it  gasps  away — 
The  last  still  loveliest,  till — 'tis  gone 
— and  all  is  gray." 

Then  twilight  came,  and  nothing 
was  left  of  the  beautiful  picture 
save  a  sweet  memory  which,  though 
years  have  passed,  is  still  strong  and 
vivid,  for  truly 

"There  are  moments  of  life  we  never 
forget, 
Which   brighten    and    brighten    as 
time  steals  away. 
They  give  a  new  charm  to  the  happi- 
est lot, 
And  they  shine  on  the  gloom  of  the 
loneliest  <lay.",i,e,  byGoOgle 
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Century. 

ANTON  RUBENSTEIN. 
Ethel  M.  Connelly. 


Anton  Rubenstein,  the  great  Rus- 
sian pianist  and  composer,  was  one 
of  the  rare  individuals  who  dis- 
liked seeing  his  name  in  print.  It 
was  with  the  greatest  reluctance 
that  he  ever  said  anything  of  his  life 
or  his  career,  and  his  would  be  bio- 
graphers found  themselves  at  a  loss 
for  authentic  material.  A  few 
years  before  he  died,  however,  he 
consented  to  dictate  to  a  stenog- 
rapher a  few  notes  concerning  his 
life,  and  these  notes,  comprising  an 
autobiography  of  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  pages,  is  almost  all 
that  we  know  of  him  from  his  own 
lips. 

He  was  bom  November  16,  1829 
at  VichratigTiitz,  a  little  village  on 
the  Dniester,  a  Jew  by  descent,  but 
early  baptized  into  the  Catholic 
church.  His  father  was  a  subject 
of  Russia,  his  mother  a  native  of 
Prussian  Silesia,  and  to  the  latter, 
like  Gounod,  he  owed  his  early  mus- 
ical training.  In  1843  his  family 
moved  to  Moscow,  and  shortly  af- 
terward out  to  a  nearby  town  where 
his  father  started  a  pen  and  pencil 
factory. 

It  was  about  this  time,  when  the 
young  Rubenstein  was  but  five  years 
old,  that  he  took  his  first  music 
lessons.  His  mother  was  a  strict 
and  painstaking  teacher,  and  realiz- 
ing that  little  Anton  had  unusual 
ability,  she  expended  her  utmost  ef- 
forts in  his  training.  When  he 
reached  his  eighth  year  she  conclud- 
ed that  she  had  done  all  in  her  pow- 
er,  and   fBiployed   Alexander  Vil- 


loing,  then  the  best  teacher  in  Mos- 
cow, to  finish  the  boy's  education. 
Villoing,  seeing  in  his  pupil  a  new 
artist,  gave  him  almost  daily  crit- 
icism. His  methods  were  strict, 
even  harsh  at  times,  but  he  gave 
the  boy  a  firm  foundation  in  tech- 
nique, for  which  he  received  Ruben- 
stein's  gratitude  in  later  years. 

Rubenstein  was  only  ten  years  old 
when  he  gave  his  first  concert  in 
Moscow,  but  his  success  was  so  de- 
cided that  he  followed  it  up  by  a 
concert  tour  through  Europe  with 
his  teacher.  In  Berlin  he  met  Men- 
delssohn and  Meyerbeer;  in  Eng- 
land he  was  graciously  received  by 
the  young  queen  Victoria ;  in  Paris, 
where  he  spent  a  year,  he  met  and 
played  for  Chopin;  everywhere  he 
entered  the  best  society,  and  re- 
ceived most  flattering  attention. 

In  1843  he  returned  to  Russia, 
and  immediately  upon  his  arrival  at 
St  Petersburg  was  summoned  to 
the  winter  Palace  and  presented  to 
Emperor  Nicholas  and  the  royal 
family.  The  valuable  presents  which 
these  royal  patrons  showered  upon 
the  boy  were  a  godsend,  for  they 
were  immediately  sold  and  the  pro- 
ceeds used  to  defray  the  household 
expenses. 

Rubenstein  was  now  thirteen 
years  old,  and  his  mother,  wishing 
to  place  him  in  a  broader  musical 
atmosphere  than  Russia,  took  him 
to  Berlin.  The  boy  became  from 
that  time  his  own  teacher,  for  after 
leaving  Russia  and  his  old  teacher 
Villoing  he  never  took  another  pi- 
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ano  lesson.    For  two  years  he  stud- 
ied harmony  under  Delm,  then  on 
the  death  of  his  father  left  Berlin 
for  Vienna^  at  that  time  the  musi- 
cal center  of  Europe.     The  home 
of  Liszt  was  the  goal  toward  which 
Rubenstein  turned  his  steps,  for  it 
was  about  this  king  of  musicians 
that  artistic  affairs  of  Europe  re- 
volved.   But  Liszt,    then    at    the 
height  of  his  glory,   received  the 
young  musician  coldly,  telling  him 
that  a  talented  man  must  rise  by  his 
own  unassisted     eflForts.       Ruben- 
stein, discouraged  at  this  reception 
from  the  man  whom  he  had  set 
up  as  his  ideal,  imitating  his  walk, 
his  manners,  his  position  at  the  pi- 
ano,  the   gesture   with  which   he 
tossed  the  hair  from  his  forehead, 
rented  a  poorly  furnished  attic  and 
tried  to  earn  his  living  by  giving 
lessons.     There   were   often   days 
when  he  had  not  enough  to  eat  and 
no  money  with  which  to  pay  his 
rent,  but  after  two  or  three  months 
Liszt  remembered  him  and  called, 
and  shocked  at  the  poverty  which 
he  saw,  invited  the  young  fellow 
to  dine  with  him  next  day.     This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  friendship 
which   only  ended   with  the  older 
man's  death.    Liszt  used  to  call  the 
boy  "Van  the  IF'  or  "the  young 
Beethoven,"  because  of    a    fancied 
resemblance   to  the  great  master; 
and  Rubenstein,  though   he  never 
considered  Listz  a  great  musician 
always  thought  of  him  with  affec- 
tion. 

In  1848  he  went  baok  to  Beilin 
when  he  led  a  truly  Bohemian  life, 
feasting  when  his  pupils  were  nu- 
merous, fasting  when  they  were  not. 
The  following  year  found  him  in 
St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  at 
first  received  with  suspicion,  but 
his  genius  gradually  won  him  rec- 
ognition, and  three  years  later  he 
was  engaged  as  accompanist  to  tbe 


Palace  singers.  This  position, 
which  he  jestingly  called  "Janitor 
of  Music,"  gave  him  the  entrance 
into  the  most  exclusive  court  so- 
ciety, and  with  the  exception  of 
Liszt  no  musician  of  his  century 
was  so  courted  and  surrounded  by 
men  and  women  of  jx)sition. 

From  1854  to  1858  he  made  an- 
other grand  tour  through  Germany, 
France,  and  England,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  Russia  began  to  work  out 
a  plan  of  which  he  had  dreamed 
for  years.  With  the  assistance  of 
some  of  the  best  musicians  of  Rus- 
sia, among  whom  was  numbered 
Wieniawski  the  great  violinist,^  he 
formed  musical  classes  which  were 
conducted  in  the  Michial  Palace  un- 
der the  patronage  of  several  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family.  These 
classes  gradually  adopted  a  consti- 
tution and  by-laws,  and  at  last  de- 
veloped into  the  St.  Petersburg  Con- 
servatory, with  Rubenstein  as  the 
first  director.  For  his  work  in  es- 
tablishing this  institution  Russia 
owes  Rubenstein  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude, for  with  it  her  musical  life 
received  its  first  impetus.  Ruben- 
stein was  justly  proud  of  the 
achievement  of  this  unselfish  ambi- 
tion. "When  I  am  dead,  all  that  I 
care  men  should  remember  me  by," 
he  said,  "is  this  conservatory — ^that 
they  should  say  it  was  Anton  Ru- 
benstein's  work." 

In  1867  he  left  the  conservatory, 
and  in  1873  accpmpanied  Wieni- 
awski on  a  concert  tour  through 
America.  The  proceeds  of  the  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  concerts  that 
he  gave  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
later  prosperity,  but  he  found  the 
work  so  tedious,  and  the  American 
people  so  little  inclined  to  respect 
his  liking  for  privacy,  that  a  few 
years  later  he  refused  point  blank 
a  guaranteed  offer  of  half  a  million 
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to  rq>eat  the  tour.  At  his  last  con- 
cert he  won  his  audience  by  playing 
a  set  of  variations  on  "Yankee 
Doodle."  On  his  return  to  Russia 
he  married,  and  purchased  a  coun- 
try residence  in  Peterhof. 

The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
crowned  by  success.  Year  after 
year  he  added  to  his  long  list  of 
compositions,  he  spent  one  busy 
year  in  giving  a  series  of  concerts 
illustrating  the  development  of  pi- 
ano music,  in  the  chief  cities  of  Eu- 
rope, St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Vi- 
enna, Berlin,  London,  Paris,  and 
Leipsic.  In  1887  he  resumed  m^n- 
ag^ment  of  the  conservatory,  which 
position  he  held  almost  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1894  near  St.  Petersburg. 

Rubenstein  was  an  untiring 
worker.  His  compositions  include 
thirteen  operas,  five  symphonies, 
five  concertos,  two  oratios,  and 
hundreds  of  songs  and  piano 
pieces.  His  works  displayed  a 
wonderful  gift  of  melody,  but  often 
a  lack  of  care,  for  he  wrote  always 
under  the  fire  of  inspiration,  and 
when  he  had  once  finished  a  com- 
position never  went  over  it  again, 
in  fact  he  seemed  absolutely  inca- 
pable of  self  crticism.  His  best  and 
most  familiar  opera  is  the  "De- 
mon,'* his  next  the  "Maccabus,"  the 
plot  of  which  was  taken  from  the 
Bible. 

Of  his  symphonies  "Ocean"  has 
been  ranked  as  the  best,  and  of  his 
chamber  music  the  three  musical 
portraits — "Don  Quixote,"  "Ivan 
the  Terrible,"  and  "Faust." 

His  piano  compositions  require 
perfect  technique,  and  knowledge  of 
the  effects  that  will  best  bring  out 
exquisite  melodies.  Among  the 
best  known  are  "At  the  Brook," 
'^Serenade,"  "Oriental  March," 
^'Cradle  Song,"  and  the  ever  pop- 
ular "Valse  Caprice." 


Of  his  songs  the  most  sung  are 
"A  Dream,"  "Du  bist  wie  eine 
Blume,"  "A  Flower,"  and  the 
"Dew-Drop." 

Rubenstein  was  in  love  with  his 
work.  He  thought  that  art^  was 
a  high  mission,  and  that  none 
should  enter  its  fields  who  would 
not  work  for  its  sake  alone.  His 
sincerity  won  him  respect  wher- 
ever he  went.  He  played  because 
through  the  medium  of  the  piano 
keys  he  could  pour  out  all  the  pas- 
sion of  his  soul.  His  playing  was 
characterized  by  wonderful  power 
and  delicacy  of  touch.  Moscheles 
once  said,  "This  Russian  boy  has 
fingers  light  as  feathers,  and  with 
the  strength  of  a  man"  His  beauty 
of  touch  increased  with  the  passing 
years ;  his  legato  was  unrivaled ;  his 
fortissimo  passages  a  revelation. 
Yet  he  was  so  impulsive  and  excit- 
able that  he  was  often  unreliable. 
Carried  away  by  the  intense  fire 
that  burned  within  him,  he  often  in- 
creased his  tempo  until  his  music 
arose  to  a  wild  frenzy  of  notes 
trembling  upon  one  another  with 
almost  incredible  speed,  and  of  ne- 
cessity a  wrong  note  crept  in  here 
and  there.  But  his  playing  was  so 
wonderful  that  his  hearers  forgave 
him.  One  enthusiastic  critic  even 
cried,  "His  wrong  notes  are  better 
than  the  right  notes  of  others." 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  opinions. 
He  never  could  be  convinced  that 
there  was  anything  great  in  Wag- 
ner's music.  He  could  sit  through 
"Tristan"  or  "Tannhauser"  abso- 
lutely unmoved,  but  his  admiration 
for  Chopin  was  profound.  "All 
that  has  enchanted  us,"  he  said,  "all 
that  we  loved,  respected,  wor- 
shiped, and  admired  has  ended 
with  Chopin. 

Fifteen  years  after  a  man's  death 
is  too  soon  for  critics  to  decide  im- 
partially his  place  among  compos- 
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ers,  so  it  must  be  left  for  future 
generations  to  assign  to  Anton  Ru- 
benstein  his  true  rank,  but  as  an  in- 
terpreter of  the  music  of  others 
there  are  many  living  critics  that 
declare  without  hesitation  that  he 
was  the  greatest  virtuoso  of  his 
lime. 

All  that  he  did  was  for  love  of 
his  art  and  its  development  in  Rus- 
sia. At  the  end  of  his  autobiog- 
raphy he  wrote,  "I  can  truly  affirrp 
that  my  sole  motive  has  been  to 


serve  my  dear  native  land  according 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
ability."  That  his  countrymen  ap- 
preciated his  eflForts  is  confirmed  by 
an  incident  connected  with  the  last 
concert  which  he  g^ve  in  Moscow. 
As  he  came  upon  the  platform  to 
bow  his  final  acknowledgments  the 
lid  of  the  grand  piano  upon  which 
he  had  played  was  closed,  and  the 
instrument  locked.  With  a  last 
gesture  of  farewell  he  turned  away 
and  left  the  concert  hall  forever. 


A  Testimony— How  Shall  it  be  Obtained? 


Mary  A.  Freeze, 


It  is  declared  in  Holy  Writ  that, 
"No  man  by  learning  can  find  out 
God."  Then  the  question  naturally 
arises,  "How  can  he  find  Him  out?" 
When  our  Lord  put  the  question  to 
Peter,  "Whom  do  you  say  that  I 
am?"  Peter  answered,  "Thou  art 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God."  Note  well  what  He  then  said 
to  Peter :  "Blessed  art  thou,  Simon 
Bar  Jonah,  for  flesh  and  blood  hath 
not  revealed  this  unto  thee,  but  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven,"  corrob- 
orating the  words  of  the  ancient 
prophet,  that  no  man  by  learning 
can  find  out  God.  Then  is  it  not 
clear  that  one  who  desires  a  testi- 
mony of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  must  seek  unto  God 
our  heavenly  Father  for  that  knowl- 
edge, which  He  alone  can  give,  and 
who  never  turns  away  His  humble 
children  who  earnestly  seek  Him. 
The  Bible  also  teaches  us  that,  "He 
is  a  God  near  at  hand  and  not  far 
off,"  and  further,"He  will  be  sought 
after  by  His  children."  Our  Savior 
said,  'The  Holy  Ghost  is  He  that 
testifies  of  me,"  then  it  must  follow 


that  it  would  testify  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus,  which  is  ^he  power  of  God 
unto  salvation  and  the  only  way 
whereby  mankind  can  be  saved. 
You,  my  dear  young  sisters,  have 
had  the  Holy  Ghost  sealed  upon  you 
when  you  were  confirmed  members 
in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  and  it  will  reveal 
unto  you  the  truths  of  heaven  as 
you  cultivate  it  and  your  ears  be- 
come attuned  to  its  whisperings, 
just  as  the  instrument  on  one  side 
of  the  ocean  must  be  attuned  per- 
fectly to  receive  the  message  sent 
from  the  wireless  telegraph  station 
on  the  other  side.  It  would  be  use- 
less sending  a  message  if  the  receiv- 
ing station's  instrument  was  not  in 
perfect  tune. 

So  our  Father,  through  His 
Spirit,  often  speaks  to  us  and  we 
do  not  hear  because  our  ears  and 
hearts  are  not  in  tune.  Have  you 
not  often  wondered,  after  hearing 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel  explained 
in  beauty  and  simplicity,  how  it  is 
that  every  soul  who  hears,  is  not 
converted?    It  is  because  their  ears 
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are  not  attuned  to  the  sound,  and 
it  is  to  them  as  sounding  brass  and 
tinkling  C)mibals.  A  great  promise 
has  been  given  by  Jesus,  which  our 
missionaries  often  quote  and  which 
never  fails.  It  is  this,  "He  that 
doeth  the  will  of  My  Father  in 
Heaven  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  of  God  or  whether 
I  speak  of  myself."  The  will  of  our 
Father  is  to  keep  His  command- 
ments, which  have  been  taught  us 
from  our  earliest  childhood.,  promi- 
nent among  them  are:  "Cease  to 
speak  evil ;  be  pure  in  thought,  word 
and  deed,  attend  to  your  prayers  in 
the  season  thereof,  remember  the 
Sabbath  Day  to  keep  it  holy,  by  go- 
ing to  the  places  our  Father  has  ap- 
pointed, pay  your  tithes  and  your 
offerings,  honor  thy  father  and 
mother,  be  humble  and  obedient,  be 
honest  and  truthful."  If  you  do 
these  things  the  Holy  Ghost  will  be 
your  constant  companion  and  will 
bear  testimony  to  your  spirit  of  the 


things  of  God  in  a  way  and  with 
such  power  that  you  cannot  doubt, 
your  whole  being  will  be  thrilled 
and  will  respond  to  the  teachings  of 
the  inspired  servants  of  God,  and 
you  will  know  as  you  know  that  you 
live,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  and 
has  restored  His  Gospel  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Prophet  Jos- 
eph Smith.  You  will  rejoice  and 
b€  glad  that  you  are  privileged  to 
live  in  this  day  and  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings thereof,  which  are  renewed 
and  enjoyed  more  abundantly  in 
this,  than  in  another  age.  Every 
time  you  disobey  one  of  the  com- 
mandments, your  faith  will  dimin- 
ish and  doubts  creep  in.  Your  par- 
ents have  been  faithful  and  prayer- 
ful, but  their  prayers  cannot  g^ve 
you  the  testimony  they  possess, 
you  must  obtain  it,  as  they  did,  from 
our  Father  in  heaven.  "Ask  and 
ye  shall  receive,  seek  and  ye  shall 
find,  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  you." 


A  Happy  Difference. 

Annie  Pike  Greenwood, 

They  came  when  I  was  just   about   to   wed, 

And  told  me  there  vvere  things  to  make  me  quake, 
And  that  among  the  worst  for  me  to  dread 

Was  when  I  made  my  first  attempt  to  bake : 
For  then  my  lord  would  cry,  "Fm  badly  fed! 

This  bread  is  not  like  mother  used  to  make." 
And  since  that  same  thing  I  had  often  read, 

I  mixed  my  first  dough  with  a  fearsome  shake ; 
And  trembled  till  my  lord  ate  all  that  bread, 

And  beaming  cried,  "As  cook  you  take  the  cake! 
"Even  in  her  palmiest  days,"  he  said, 

"This  bread  is  not  like  mother  used  to  make !" 
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Oriental  Women. 


Frank  /.  Hewlett 


In  popular  esteem  the  women  of 
the  Philippines  hold  a  position 
above  any  of  their  sisters  in  the 
Orient.  It  is  a  part  of  the  earth 
where  Eve  ranks  in  the  lead  of 
Adam. 

The  Filipino  wife  is  more  saving 


and  industrious  than  her  help-mate. 
The  direction  of  the  household  is  in 
her  hands,  and  in  most  cases  the  en- 
tire earnings  of  her  husband  are 
turned  over  to  her  to  save  or  spend. 
Business  negotiations  are  seldom 
entered  into  or  contracts  made  with- 
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out  her  concurrence.  In  many  re- 
gions the  Spanish  and  Americans 
arrange  for  the  employment  of  the 
husband  through  the  wife,  and  if 
she  pledges  that  he  shall  go  to  work 
the  man  is  reasonably  certain  to  re- 
port at  the  appointed  time.  Though 
the  Filipino  men  did  the  physical 
part  of  building  the  Manila  street 
railways  it  was  due  to  the  moral 
persuasion  of  the  women,  for  when 
they  demurred  at  performing  the 
class  of  manual  labor  they  were  not 
accustomed  to,  and  came  home  tired 
and  discouraged,  next  morning  the 
truants  returned  to  their  work  smil- 
ing as  though  nothing  had  happened 
the  day  before. 

The  Filipino  woman's  dress  is 
neat  and  attractive.  She  wears  a 
flowing  skirt  of  gay  colors,  bright 
red,  green,  and  white  being  her  fa- 
vorite colors.  The  length  of  the 
skirt,  and  whether  the  material  be 
cotton,  silk,  or  satin,  depends  on  her 
means.  Corsets  are  yet  unknown,  a 
chemisette  which  Just  covers  the 
bosom,  and  a  starch  neck  cloth 
(panelo)  are  the  usual  mode.  The 
pannelo  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  great  ruffle  or  collar  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  style.  The  gar- 
ment is  square,  but  being  folded  tri- 
angular fashion,  it  hangs  in  a  point 
down  the  back,  while  the  inside  fold 
stands  loose  and  high  at  the  back  of 
the  head.  The  other  two  corners  are 
gathered  together  at  the  breast  by  a 
brooch,  meeting  at  the  top  of  the 
chimesette.  The  sleeves  are  wide 
and  flowing. 

The  Filipino  woman  is  deeply  re- 
ligious. She  is  devoted  to  her  hus- 
band and  children,  and  her  influ- 
ence in  the  home  is,  therefore,  a 
molding  factor  in  the  character  of 
the  people  and  in  the  future  of  the 
country. 

Of  a  different  type  and  position 


are  the  women  of  Japan.  Here 
Adai.i  reigns  supreme.  His  slight- 
est wish  is  the  unwritten  law  with 
the  gentler  sex,  at  the  same  time  he 
delights,  if  he  can  afford  it,  to  buy 
her  beautiful  clothes,  and  will  often 
stint  himself  to  do  this.  She  has 
been  trained  in  her  childhood  to 
yield  obedience  to  her  father,  when 
married,  to  her  husband,  and  if  wid- 
owed, to  her  son.     In  girlhood  you 
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do  not  see  them  affiliating  with  the 
boys  as  in  our  own  country.  They 
are  kind,  gentle,  and  often  pretty. 
Pretty  as  she  is  on  a  pictured  fan, 
the  living  Japanese  woman  is  far 
more  pleasing  as  she  patters  along 
on  her  geta  (clogs)  or  straw  san- 
dals- The  very  poorest,  in  her  simple 
cheap  cotton  gown,  or  kimona  and 
obi  (sash)  is  as  qicturesque  as  her 
richer  sister  in  silk  and  crepe. 

With  heads  elaborately  dressed 
and  folds  of  gay  crepe,  or  a  glitter- 
ing hair  pin  thrust  in  the  smooth 
loops  of  blue-black  hair,  they  seem 
in  g^a  array;  and  rain  or  shine, 
never  protect  their  dainty  coflFeurs 
with  anything  more  than  a  paper 
umbrella,  except  in  winter  when  the 
zukia,  a  yard  of  -dark  crepe  lined 
with  a  contrasting  color,  is  thrown 
over  the  head,'  concealing  the  whole 
face  save  the  eyes. 

A  single  hairpin  of  tortoise  shell, 
sometimes  tipped  with  coral  or  gold, 
is  all  that  respectable  women  of  any 
class  wear  at  one  time.  The  h<eavily 
hair-pinned  women  on  cheap  fans 
and  napkins  are  not  members  of  the 
best  society,  and  only  children  and 
dancing  girls  are  seen  in  the  fan- 
tastic flowers  and  trifles  sold  at  the 
numerous  little  shops  on  every 
street- 
Cupid  is  unknown  to  the  women 
of  Japan.  There  are  no  love  com- 
edies and  tragedies ;  the  parents  de- 
cide the  important  question.  The 
girl  has  confidence  in  their  judg- 
ment, and  though  she  may  never 
have  seen  her  future  husband  until 
the  day  of  her  marriage,  she  soon 
learns  to  adore  him.  She  is  always 
meek,  lowly,  obedient,  and  happy  in 
doing  her  duty. 

The  life  of  a  Chinese  woman  is 
one  of  constraint.  I  have  seen  her 
decked  in  gorgeous  raiment,  riding 
in  a  handsome  carriage,  with  liv- 


eried driver  and  footman  to  obey 
her  slightest  wish,  as  she  dashed 
along  Bubbling  Well  Road,  Shang- 
hai, China,  the  favorite  drive  of  the 
Chinese  aristocracy.  I  have  seen 
her  poor  sister  partly  clothed,  car- 
rying sand  and  gravel  up  a  steep 
hill  from  dawn  to  dark  for  the  mere 
pittance  of  ten  cents  a  day,  and  it 
was  a  question  which  woman  was 
the  favored  one.  The  lady  of 
wealth  has  such  tiny  feet  that  when 
the  carriage  stops,  instead  of  walk- 
ing in  a  dignified  manner  as  be- 
comes her  rank,  the  footman  car- 
ries her  like  a  babe  into  the  house. 
Her  crippled  feet  are  almost  use- 
less. During  her  infancy  they  have 
been  wound  up  in  long  bandages, 
until  now  they  are  squeezed  in  shoes 
from  three  to  five  inches  long  point- 
ed at  the  toe.  The  pain  that  their 
foolish  fashion  entails  is  well  shown 
by  the  common  Chinese  saying: 
"For  every  pair  of  small  feet  there 
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is  a  kong  (jar)  full  of  tears."  The 
poor  girls  do  not  have  to  pass 
through  this  trying  ordeal. 

At  the  early  age  of  seven  a  girl  is 
not  allowed  to  play  with  the  boys 
or  even  eat  from  the  same  tray.  At 
this  tender  age,  she  is  taught  that 
woman  occupies  a  lower  plane  than 
man,  that  she  must  have  no  will  of 
her  own,  but  must  be  in  complete 
subjugation  first  to  her  father  and 
then  to  her  husband. 

Her  husband  is  not  c  man  of  her 
own  choosing ;  it  is  simply  a  matter 
of  business,  and  not  of  sentiment. 
The  marriage  is  arranged  by  the 
parents  with  the  aid  of  a  matri- 
monial broker,  who  has  the  matter 
in  hand  from  before  the  time  the 
betrothal  is  announced  until  the 
marriage  ceremony  is  performed, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  the  whole  affair.  The 
Chinese  girl  is  a  nonentity  in  the  ar- 
rangerfients — ^her  wishes  are  disre- 
garded; she  has  not  even  seen  her 
future  husband,  very  often  the  con- 
tract has  teen  made  when  both  were 
babes. 

What  little  pleasure  she  enjoyed 
is  gone  as  soon  as  a  girl  is  betrothed. 
She  retires  into  a  stricter  seclusion 
than  ever,  and  has  to  be  very  cir- 
cumspect in  her  actions  even  with 
her  own  brothers.  The  wedding 
day  arrives.  She  is  dressed  in  her 
best,  and  when  the  procession  comes 
for  her,  is  placed  in  the  grand,  red, 
marriage  sedan  chair,  in  which  she 
never  rides  again.  The  poor  g^rls 
are  often  carried  in  a  common  chair 
with  red  paper  pasted  over  the  sides. 
Just  as  the  procession  is  about  to 
start,  a  friend  of  the  bridegroom 
presents  a  letter  to  her  written  on 
red  paper  tinged  with  gold,  urging 
the  bride  to  come.  This  letter  is 
treasured  by  the  bride  like  a  mar- 
riage certificate.    After  certain  cere- 


monies are  gone  through  the  bride 
makes  her  appearance,  but  her  fea- 
tures are  concealed  by  a  red  silk 
veil.  White  is  the  sign  of  mourn- 
ing in  China. 

After  saluting  the  friend  of  the 
bridegroom,  she  enters  the  chair, 
and  is  borne  amid  the  clanking  of 
gongs,  and,  sometimes,  the  playing 
of  the  Chinese  Wedding  March,  to 
the  bridegroom's  home.  The  bride- 
groom is  at  the  door  with  his  fan, 
with  which  he  knocks  at  the  door.pf 
the  chair.  The  bridesmaids  open 
it,  and  the  red-veiled  bride,  still 
with  face  unseen,  steps  out.  The 
bridegroom  then  takes  his  place  on 
a  high  stool  to  indicate  the  great  .^- 
periority  of  the  husband  over  the 
wife.  In  a  few  moments  he  descends 
from  his  elevated  position,  and  re- 
moves the  red  veil,  and  for  the  first 
time  catches  a  glimpse  of  his  wife's 
face. 

More  ceremonies  and  drink  offer- 
ings are  indulged  in,  and  whether 
Chinese  married  life  is  a  happy  one 
or  otherwise,  there  is  this  to  be  said 
that  neither  Chinese  men  nor  wom- 
en know  any  other  kind  of  married 
life. 

Before  marriage  a  Chinese  girl's 
hair  is  plaited  like  a  queue,  after  it 
is  done  up  in  a  curious  shaped  coif- 
feur. Fashion  is  reversed.  Oriental 
style  the  woman  wears  a  loose  pair 
of  trousers,  and  the  almost  equally 
loose-fitting  jacket,  with  a  girdle 
and  a  pair  of  shoes,  she  is  com- 
pletely dressed ;  all  the  rest  are  not 
necessaries,  but  luxuries. 

The  women  labor  under  many 
disadvantages  in  China,  still  at 
times  they  rise  superior  to  them, 
and  pushing  past  all  the  obstacles  in 
their  path,  take  a  foremost  position 
not  only  in  the  humble  sphere  of  the 
family,  but  in  the  province  and  em- 
pire. 
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Conducted  by  Catherine  Hurst. 


Address  all  communications  in  this  department  to  Question  Bos, 
Room  5S5  Constitution  Building. 


I  des-'re  to  have  some  music  com- 
posed for  some  lines  I  have  writ- 
ten. Can  you  suggest  someone  com- 
petent to  whom  I  might  apply?— 
Grace.  ^ 

Walter  Smith.— Address  Beesley 
Music   Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Please  give  me  a  harmless  remedy 
for   hair   falling. — Rose. 

Hair-falling  is  generally  caused  by 
some  scalp  disease,  very  often  trans- 
ferred from  head  to  head  by  the  in- 
discriminate use  of  the  hair  brush. 
Never  use  a  brush  that  another  person 
has  used.  Constant  brushing  and 
massaging  will  do  much  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  hair.  Morning 
is  the  best  time  to  brush  it,  as  it  is 
more  supple  then.  Fifteen  minutes 
is  sufficient.  Massage  the  head  before 
going  to  bed.  Wash  the  head  when- 
ever necessary,  (generally  from  four 
to  six  weeks,  depending  on  how 
much  the  head  is  protected  from 
dust.)  The  night  before  you  wash 
the  head  rub  sweet  oil  well  into  the 
scalp.  Pure  white  castile  soap  dis- 
solved in  spirits  of  wine  is  a  good 
shampoo.  Have  soft  water,  and  be 
sure  the  scalp  is  perfectly  clean.  Rinse 
well  and  dry  with  a  clean  towel.  Dan- 
druff is  one  of  the  most  common 
causes    for    the    loss    of    hair. 

Among  many  remedies  the  common 
flowers  of  sulphur  dissolved  in  water 
and  the  head  thoroughly  saturated  in 
the  solution  night  and  morning,  is 
very  efficacious.  Castor  oil  and  al- 
cohol is  also  a  specific  for  dandruff. 
Sulphur  or  tar  ointments  are  also 
prood  for  the  hair,  using  either  one 
about  twice  a  week.  Separate  the 
hair  at  different  places  and  rub  oint- 
ment well  into  the  scalp. 

■  "If  "Rose"  will  note  the  answer 
eiven  in  the  Jan.  Journal,  it  will  solve 
her  "problem." 


"G.  S.  S."  "M.  R.  C."  and  "Dora," 
all  ask  for  remedies  for  removing 
tan,  pimples,  black-heads,  and  freckles. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
many  imperfections  of  the  skin  are 
due  to  derangements  of  the  internal 
organs,  and  will  entirely  disappear 
when  proper  attention  has  been  given 
to   thenj. 

Dyspepsia,  constipation,  biliousness, 
liver^  and  kidney  trouble,  may  be  re- 
sponsible for  skin  diseases.     Consti- 
pation   is    one    very    frequent    cause, 
an  impoverished  state  of  the  blood  is 
another.     If  any  of  these  conditions 
exist   to   a  marked  degree  consult  a 
physician.    A  good  general  rule  how- 
ever, is  to  keep  the  bowels  well  open 
that  being  the  first  essential  to  health 
and  beauty.    Keep  the  blood  pure  as 
possible.    Go  to  bed  early.    Many  per- 
sons are  cured  of     constipation     by 
drinking  a  cup  of  hot  water  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning;  others  by  tak- 
ing a   hot   bath    at   night.     A   warm 
foot  bath   is  especially,     good,     after 
which  rub  the  feet  well  and  briskly. 
A  good  laxative  for  temporary  consti- 
pation  is  cascara  sagrada,  twenty  to 
thirty  drops  in  water  twice  daily.     A 
simple    wash    for   sunburn   or   tan    is 
powdered  borax  three  drams,  glycer- 
ine three  drams,  and  rose  water  six 
ounces.     Apply  twice  or  three  times 
daily,  rubbing  well  but  gently  into  the 
skin.     Another  simple  pomade.     Take 
equal  parts  of  lemon  juice  and  white 
of  eggs   stirred   slowly  over   a   slow 
fire  and  use  night  and  morning.    Rice 
water  to  wash  the  face  is  good.     In 
the  May  Journal  you  will  find  reme- 
dies  for   pimples,     black-heads,     and 
freckles. 

In  our  next  number  we  will  give 
an  excellent  recipe  for  face  cream. 

If  "Bertha  and  Norma"  will  send 
addressed  envelopes  they  will  receive 
personal   answers.  ^GoOqIc 
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"The  Best  We  Can." 

Luella  Walton, 


**I  tell  you  if  you  insist  on  go- 
ing there,  or  associating  with  that 
Clara  Morse,  you  can't  stay  here  at 
our  house,  that's  alL" 

"Well  I  don't  see  how  my  go- 
ing with  her,  hurts  you.  You  don't 
have  to  associate  with  her,  or  me 
either.  Even  if  I  do  stay  here, 
you're  not  my  boss,  and  if  I  want 
to  go  out  with  her  it's  none  of  your 
business,  Madge." 

"None  of  my  business,  Norah! 
None  of  my  business  I  If  you  think 
for  one  moment  you're  going  to  run 
around  the  streets  with  that  kind 
of  a  girl,  and  then  come  here  and 
associate  with  decent  people,  you're 
quite  mistaken.  I  have  my  own 
reputation  to  look  after,  and  I  mean 
to  look  after  it  too,  just  understand 
that,  will  you?"  And  before  the 
other  had  even  a  chance  to  reply, 
the  door  banged  and  Margaret 
rushed  away,  a  little  whirlwind  of 
wrath  and  righteous  indignation. 
Out  into  the  garden  she  ran  and 
down  the  long  path  sweet  with  the 
perfume  of  flowers,  and  cool  with 
the  breath  of  the  evening. 

It  was  Tuesday,  and  Mutual 
night,  and  Margaret  was  on  her 
way  to  the  meeting-house.  She  was 
young,  strong,  and  full  of  the  joy 
of  living.  Care  was  no  acquaint- 
ance of  hers,  and  Trouble  never 
loitered  .long  at  her  door,  so  the 
tempest  died  down  as  quickly  as  it 
had  risen  leaving  in  its  place  a  smile 
and  the  snatch  of  a  song. 

Clara  Morse  lived  in  the  little 
white-washed  "doby"  house  just  up 
the  street  from  Margaret's  hom^, 


and  as  Margaret  passed,  all  intent 
upon  her  own  bright  dreams,  she 
caught  sight  of  Qara  standing  at 
the  gate.  The  girl  raised  her  head 
quickly  as  if  to  speak,  and  Mar- 
garet ready  to  follow  each  impulse, 
half  bent  her  head  in  greeting,  when 
she  thought  of  her  "reputation," 
and  the  only  recognition  poor  Qara 
received,  was  a  cool  stare  and  a 
slight,  ever  so  slight,  toss  of  the 
head,  but  the  girl  refused  to  be 
ignored.  "Margaret,"  she  cried 
sharply,  "You've  got  to  stop,  I  want 
to  talk  to  you — I've  been  a  waitin' 
for  you  for  nearly  an  hour." 

She  had  left  the  gate  and  was 
standing  in  front  of  Margaret,  her 
cheeks  flushed,  and  her  black  eyes 
snapping.  "Now,  I  want  to  know 
why  you've  been  a  talkin'  about 
me?  Hev  I  ever  done  you  any 
harm  ?  Wot  ave  ye  been  a  sayin'  to 
Norah  Lee  I  Oh  she's  told  me,  you 
needn't  try  to  deny  it!" 

"I  don't  want  to  deny  it"  Mar- 
garet's voice  was  steady  and  this 
time  she  spoke  out  with  anger. 
"You  know  Qara  that  you  don't  go 
with  nice  boys  and  girls,  and  you 
never  go  to  Mutual,  but  nm — " 

"Don't  go  to  Mutual,  don't  go 
with  nice  boys  and  g^rls,"  mocked 
Clara.  "No  I  guess  I  don't.  How 
do  your  nice  girls  treat  me?  Is  it 
any  fault  of  mine  that  my  father 
was  a  drunkard?  Is  it  my  fault 
that  mother  has  to  take  in  washin'  ? 
And  I  don't  see  why  you  girls  had 
to  laugh  at  me  just  because  I  came 
from  another  country  and  I  couldn't 
talk  like  you,  an'  my  dress  was  f^n- 
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ny.  Oh,  Fve  seen  it  all."  The 
poor  girl  was  sobbing  now,  and 
Margaret  could  only  stand  in 
shame-faced  pity. 

'*aara — don't  cry — please,  I 
know — ^that — »that — well  you  mis- 
understood us — if  you — " 

"Oh,  no  I  didn't,*'  the  resentment 
was  gone  from  her  voice  but  as  she 
spoke  on,  Margaret  was  keenly  alive 
to  the  ache  and  bitterness  in  it. 
"But,  maybe  VA  a  done  the  same 
thing  myself.  Oh  Margaret,  you 
don't  know  what  Fve  suffered.  I 
was  only  fifteen  years  old.  I  wanted 
pleasure  and  fun  just  like  any  other 
girl  of  my  age — but  everything  was 
new  and  strange  to  me.  One  night 
I  went  to  your  Mutual.  I  tried  to 
do  like  you  girls  did.  When  I  an- 
swered a  question  somebody 
laughed  at  me.  I  never  went  no 
more  and  I  took  my  friends  where 
I  could.  Guess  they  was  rough,  but 
not  half  as  bad  as  they  was  made 
out  to  be — and  I  have  kept  myself 
straight.  I'm  not  wot  they  say  I 
am.  Those  stories  they  tell  about 
me  ain't  true. 

"Mother  is  good,  too  good  for 
me.  I  was  headstrong,  when  she 
tried  to  keep  me  from  runnin,  the 
streets,  I  run  away  from  home,  an' 
me  an'  another  girl  went  to  a  hotel 
to  work.  She  wasn't  no  good,  but 
I  didn't  know  it  then.  Mother  did» 
and  when  she  found  out  where  I 
was,  she  went  to  the  man  who  run 
the  hotel  an'  told  him  about  it,  an' 
then  he  perusaded  me  to  go  home 
with  mother. 

"Of  course,  everybody  heard 
about  it  and  they  talked  and  talked 
and  talked,  and  everything  that  that 
girl  did,  they  said  I  did — But  moth- 
er did  just  right,  I  wouldn't  of  been 
good  either  if  I'd  a  stayed  there 
with  that  girl.  Oh  it  serves  me 
right  I  guess,  but  some  how  I  don't 
feel  like  I  care  wo't  becomes  of  me. 
Nobody  thinks  I'm  good  and  the 


bad  ones  is  the  only  ones  who  has 
got  a  pleasant  word  for  me.  On- 
ly Joe,  Joe  he's  been  my  sweet-heart 
ever  since  I  wuz  fifteen,  nearly  four 
years  now.  He  knows  what  I  am, 
an'  he  sticks  to  me  through  thick 
and  thin,  but  I  ain't  a  going  out 
with  him  any  more — it  only  hurts 
him  an'  I  can't  bear  that,  but  he 
says  he  doesn't  care." 

Pain  had  dried  the  tears  from  her 
eyes  and  as  Margaret  saw  her  suf- 
fering, every  chord  in  her  sympa- 
thetic little  heart  ached  for  the  poor 
girl.  At  last  she  understood — 
understood  her  own  position,  her 
false  pride,  the  wrong  she  had 
helped  to  do  to  one  of  her  sisters. 
She  tried  to  think  of  some  words 
that  might  bring  comfort,  but  her 
tongue  refused  to  speak.  But  she  did 
what  brought  infinitely  more  than 
all  the  words  in  the  world.  All  of 
her  sympathy  she  put  into  one  warm 
impulsive  embrace  and  then  passed 
quickly  down  the  street,  and  Clara 
laid  her  head  on  the  old  gate  and 
wept,  but  they  were  tears  that 
washed  away  some  of  the  bitterness. 

The  meeting  that  night  was  one 
long  to  be  remembered.  The  room 
was  full  of  Margaret's,  dear, 
thoughtless,  impulsive,  warm  heart- 
ed girls,  who  were  learning  step  by 
step,  life's  lessons,  and  were  only 
vaiting  to  be  shown  the  right  way. 
It  happened  to  be  testimony  night, 
and  when  it  was  all  over,  each  girl 
went  to  her  home  with  a  new  pur- 
ose  in  her  life.  For  the  first  time 
they  had  heard  Clara's  true  story, 
and  they  had  taken  its  lesson.  Seeds 
were  planted  that  night,  which  in 
the  years  to  follow  were  to  make  the 

orld  better  and  brighter  and  big- 

r  to  no  one  knows  how  many. 

No  demonstrations  were  made  to 

Clara,  but  each  girl  tried  in  her 

own  way  to  make  what  amends  she 

could,  and  Clara  was  quick  to  sense 

'le  difference.     Little  by  little  the 
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sunshine  came,  and  day  by  day  the 
clouds  lifted. 

Years  have  slipped  by  since  then. 
The  g^rls  are  all  women  now  and 
are  doing  women's  work.  Clara's 
children  are  growing  up  around  her, 
and  her  life  has  proven  a  blessing 
to  many  another  struggling  soul. 


"Yes,  she'll  say,  I  know  its  hard 
for  you,  for  I've  suffered  too. 
You'll  see  your  cloudTl  lift  &ough, 
and  nothing  but  good  will  come  out 
of  it.  Why  troubles,"  and  then  she 
will  laugh.  "Why,  after  all,  they 
are  only  the  prickly  shells  that  hold 
our  blessings. 


Two  Moods. 

Leona  Goodrich. 


The  day  was  hot  and  sultry  and 
everything,  it  seemed,  had  gone 
wrong.  Ella  was  impatient  and 
tired,  and  with  the  help  of  two 
bums  on  her  hand,  which  she  had 
received  while  ironing,  it  was 
"enough  to  make  any  one  cross." 
She  had  tried  her  mother's  patience 
almost  beyond  bearing,  displeased 
her  sister,  and  made  Sie  day  very 
disagreeable  for  herself.  No  longer 
able  to  hide  the  rebellious  tears  that 
filled  her  eyes  and  pattered  on  the 
work  before  her,  she  slipped  out 
through  the  back  porch  unobserved. 

As  she  passed  hurriedly  down 
the  path  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
little,  bright-eyed  girl,  and  heard  a 
childish  voice  cry:  ^'O,  Aunt  Ella! 
Do  come  and  look  at  this  pretty 
flower  that  has  just  blossomed." 
The  purity  and  happiness  of  the 
scene  before  her  smote  her  to  the 
heart,  and  almost  instinctively  she 
turned  away. 

Through  the  broad  fields  of  al- 
falfa, and  green  meadows,  she 
wended  her  way,  and  at  last  reached 
her  old  favorite  haunt,  "the  wil- 
lows." The  almost  mournful  still- 
ness, together  with  the  weird  whis- 
tling of  the  breeze  through  the 
bending  willows,  just  suited  her 
gloomy  mood;  and  for  some  time 
she  sat  in  their  shade,  thinking  of 


disagreeable  things  in  general. 
."How  cross  everyone  is!  What  a 
gloomy  world  this  is,  anyway !" 

Such  were  some  of  the  thoughts 
passing  through  her  mind,  when 
she  heard  a  quick  rustling  of  the 
grasses  near  her.  She  started,  but 
before  she  could  arise,  such  a  beau- 
tiful strain  filled  the  air  that  she 
could  not  stir. 

On  looking  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  sound  came  she  saw  the 
yellow  breast  and  open  beak  of  a 
meadow-lark.  It,  being  unaware  of 
her  presence,  hopped  from  clover  to 
clover,  singing  the  sweetest  melody 
she  had  ever  heard  from  a  lark. 
"O!"  breathed  Ella,  "what  a  para- 
dise the  world  would  be,  if  human 
beings  could  be  as  cheerful  and 
happy  as  the  birds." 

This  mere  thought  of  such  uni- 
versal happiness  had  for  a  moment 
so  fully  occupied  her  mind  that 
when  she  again  thought  of  what  she 
had  said,  she  keenly  felt  herself  one 
of  the  accused.  Why  am  I  not  as 
happy  as  he?"  she  asked  herself. 
"I  have  nothing  to  be  so  disagree- 
able about,  and  perhaps  at  this  mo- 
ment its  life  is  in  danger,  or  some 
mischievous  boys  are  taking  the 
eggs  from  its  pretty  nest." 

"Still  your  sweet  song  you  sing, 
Nor  heed,  though  sorrow's  sting 
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Deep,  deep  may  pierce  your  heart  proper  light,  they  appear  as  mean- 
Sad  or  merry,  your  songs  ne'er  depart"  ingless  shadows  of  gloom.    AUhap- 

ct.il.       u^    f  ^u          1     1-    .-  J  piness  comes  from  within ;  and  how 

She  thought  Of  the  work  She  had  ^ften  we  find    that    the    sorrows, 

eft,  and,  as  she  slowly  returned,  j^fg   ^^j  ^^^.i^s  of  life  are  but 

the  sky  seemed  to  be  clear  from  the  f^e  result  of  a  darkened  mind, 
imaginary  clouds  that  had  so  often 

darkened  her  pathway.    The  trees,  She  now  walked  with  quick,  elas- 

the  flowers,  grasses,  and  everything  tic     steps,    and     her    countenance 

appeared  brighter,  yet  it  was  not  so;  beamed  with  a  ray  of  peace  and  joy, 

she  had  just  learned  to  look  at  them  one  that  had  not  often  been  seen 

in  another  light.    It  is  not  alone  in  there  before.    Yet  she  was  thought- 

the  appearance  of  objects  and  occur-  ful,  for  she  had  learned  a  lesson, 

rences  around  us  that  we  are  to  de-  one  not  soon  to  be  forgotten,  and 

rive  joy  and  satisfaction,  for  un-  one  that  would  always  remind  her 

less  we  have  trained  our  minds  to  of  the  calming,  ennobling  influence 

look  upon  the  things  of  life  in  their  of  nature. 


Eventide. 

Harriet  Mackelprang, 

Bright  is  the  summer  morning. 

But  to  me  the  eve  seems  best. 
When  the  twilight  shades  are  falling. 

And  the  world  seems  filled  with  rest, 

'Tis  then  that  my  hands  are  folded. 

Then  my  heart  may  have  its  sway; 
'Tis  then  that  my  mind  may  wander. 

O'er  the  sweets  of  a  by-gone  day. 

As  I  sit  the  moo**  slowly  rises. 

And  spreads  her  shade  and  light, 
And  the  moments  seem  sad  and  sacred. 

On  this  quiet  peaceful  night. 

Alone  I  commune  with  my  Maker 

And  feel  His  glory  near 
As  with  prayerful  heart  I  voice  my  praise 

For   blessings  that  are  so  dear,  ^  , 
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Domestic  Science. 


Blanche  Caine. 


PEACHES. 


Peach  Preserve. 

Scald  the  peaches  and  drain,  cover 
•with  cold  water.  Then  skin  care- 
fully. Quarter,  removing  the  pits. 
May  also  be  left  whole.  Measure 
the"  fruit  or  weigh  and  allow  two- 
thirds  as  much  sugar.  Put  sugar  in  a 
saucepan  with  enough  boiling  water 
to  dissolve,  and  let  boil  until  clear. 
Put  the  fruit  in  the  syrup  and  cook 
■jjrently  until  very  tender  and  partly 
•clear.  Remove  to  the  jar.  Boil  down 
the  syrup  as  quick  as  desired  and 
pour  over  the  fruit.  A  few  pits  may 
"be  cracked  and  put  in  the  syrup  if 
the  flavor  is  liked. 

Peach  Honey. 

Pare,  stone  and  weigh  the  fruit. 
Take  the  kermels  from  i  of  the  pits, 
cut  them  in  pieces  and  steep  in  1  cup 
"boiling  water  fifteen  minutes,  strain 
and  set  the  juice  away.  Heat  the 
peaches  slowly  without  water  if  pos- 
sible. When  cooked  mash  fine  or  put 
through  a  sieve.  Add  lib.  of  sugar  for 
each  pound  of  fruit  and  the  juice  the 
kernels  were  steeped  in.  Cook  slow- 
ly until  thick.  When  nearly  done  add 
the  juice  of  one  lemon  to  2  pounds  of 
fruit. 

May  be  made  without  the  lemon. 

Spiced  Peaches. 

To  6  pounds  of  fruit  allow. 

1  quart   vinegar. 

1  pint  water  if  vinegar  is  very 
strong. 

3  pints  sugar. 

1  tablespoon   allspice. 

1  tablespoon  cinnamon. 

1  tablespoon  cloves. 

Tie  the  ground  spices  loosely  in  a 
•cloth  and  put  in  the  vinegar: 

1  tablespoon  whole  cloves. 

1  tablespoon  stick  cinnamon — brok- 
■en. 

Heat  the  vinegar,  sugar,  spices  slowly. 
Use  cling  stone  peaches.  Scald  and 
skin.  Cook  a  few  at  a  time  in  the 
syrup  until  easily  pierced  with  a  steel 
fork.     Skim  out  into  a  jar.     When  all 


are  cooked  boil  the  syrup  down,  if 
necessary,  and  pour  over  them.  If 
they  ever  show  any  signs  of  working 
pour  off  the  syrup  and  scald  and  re- 
turn boiling  hot. 

Sweet  Pickled  Peaches, 

h  peck  peaches. 

1  pint  vinegar. 
2  pounds   brown   sugar. 

1-oz.    stick    cinnamon    cloves. 

Boil  sugar,  vinegar,  and  cinnamon 
twenty  minutes.  Dip  peaches  quickly 
in  hot  water,  then  rub  off  the  fur  with 
a  towel.  Stick  each  peach  with  four 
cloves.  Put  into  syrup,  and  cook  un- 
til soft,  using  one-half  peaches  at  a 
time. 

Fresh. 

If  to  be  served  fresh,  pare  and  slice 
them  just  before  serving,  and  sprinkle 
with  powdered  sugar.  They  do  not 
improved  by  standing,  and  few 
fruits  discolor  so  quickly  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  If  ripe  and  very  juicy,  pare 
and  halve  them,  fill  the  cavity  with 
sugar,  and  cover  with  whipped  cream. 

Peach  Tapioca  Pudding. 

1  can  peaches  or  equal  amount  of 
fresh  peaches. 

i  cup  powdered  sugar. 

1  cup  tapioca. 

Boiling  water. 

i  cup  sugar. 

i  teaspoon  salt. 

Drain  peaches,  sprinkle  with  pow- 
dered sugar,  and  let  stand  one  hour; 
soak  tapioca  one  hour  in  cold  water  to 
coyer;  to  peach  syrup  add  enough 
boiling  water  to  make  three  cups; 
heat  to  boiling  point,  add  tapioca 
drained  from  cold  water,  sugar,  and 
salt;  then  cook  in  double  boiler  until 
transparent.  Line  a  mould  or  pud- 
ding-dish with  peaches  cut  in  quarters 
fill  with  tapioca,  and  bake  in  moderate 
oven  thirty  minutes;  cool  slightly, 
turn  on  a  dish,  and  serve  with  cream 
sauce. 
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REPORT      OF     THE     GENERAL 
CONJOINT  M.  I.  A.  CON- 
FERENCE. 
(Continued.) 
CONJOINT  Y.  L.  &  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A. 

TESTIMONY  MEETING, 

Held   in    the  Tabernacle,    Salt   Lake 

City,  Sunday,  June  6tli,  1909, 

at  10  a.  m. 

Meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Pres- 
ident Joseph  F.  Smith. 

Singing — "Redeemer  of  Israel,"  con- 
gregation, led  by  Prof.  Evan  Stephens. 

Prayer— Elder  J.  Golden  Kimball. 

Singing— "Oh,  Say  What  Is  Truth," 
congregation. 

After  a  brief  talk,  President  Joseph 
F.  Smith  Rave  the  meeting  over  to  the 
assembly.  There  was  a  prompt  re- 
sponse, the  number  of  persons  bearing 
trst'mony  being  twenty-two.  x\  ex- 
cellent spirit  prevailed,  both  among 
those  who  spoke  and  those  who  lis- 
tened. During  the  time  for  testimony 
bearing  the  congregation  sang,  "Praise 
to  the  Man." 

Singing— "We  Thank  Thee,  O  God, 
for  a  Prophet,"  congregation. 

Benediction — Sister  Mary  E.  Con- 
nelly. 

CONJOINT  y.  L.  &  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A. 
AND  PRIMARY  ASSOCIA- 
TION MEETING. 
Sunday,  2  p.  m. 

President  Joseph  F.  Smith  presided. 

Singing— "Sweet  Is  the  Work,"  Tab- 
ernacle Choir. 

Prayer — Elder  Jos.  W.  McMurrin  of 
the  Quorum  of  Seventy. 

Singing— "Oh,  Ye  Mountains  High," 
Tabernacle  Choir  and  Congregation. 

Address  in  behalf  of  the  Primary 
Association — Elder  George  F.  Rich- 
ards of  the  Quorum  of  Twelve. 

Anthem  — "Hosannah,"  Tabernacle 
Choir. 

Address  by  Elder  Junius  F.  Wells. 

The  day  before  I  started  upon  my 
first  mission,  my  father  said  to  me: 
"Get  the  spirit  of  your  mission.  Don't 
know  too  much,  but  believe  all   that 


you  can."  This  was  about  the  only 
instruction  that  I  received  from  him, 
though  I  had  rather  expected  he  would 
take  me  aside  and  point  out  some  of 
the  evils  that  I  should  avoid  in  the 
world,  and,  perhaps,  some  of  the  good 
things  that  I  should  receive.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  I  learned  to 
know  that  he  had  done  this  by  show- 
ing his  implicit  faith  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  my  mission.  To 
those  who  have  this — ^which  is  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord — no  other  chaperone 
is  necessary,  for  he  is  safe;  he  may  go 
into  any  society,  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent, and  he  will  conduct  himself 
there  as  he  should. 

To  the  young  people  of  Zion  great 
latitude  and  liberty  have  been  accorded 
under  the  supposition,  in  early  times, 
that  through  the  fidelity  of  their  fath- 
ers, through  the  isolation  in  these  val- 
leys of  the  mountains,  there  was  an 
especial  safeguard  thrown  around  the 
footsteps  of  their  children.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  the  fastnesses  of  the  ever- 
lasting hills  afforded  them  sufficient 
protection;  and  with  scarcely  a  word 
of  counsel  they  were  permitted  to  run 
wild  as  the  deer  upon  the  hillsides. 
When  this  work  among  the  young 
men  and  the  younsr  ladies  of  Zion  was 
inaugurated,  the  feeling  almost  uni- 
versally was  that  in  the  main  they 
possessed  the  inclination  to  do  right. 
They  were  not  immoral;  they  were 
not  evil  or  wicked.  They  were  care- 
elss;they  were  ignorant;  thy  were  un- 
lettered; they  were  crude  in  their  con- 
duct and  in  their  speech,  but  at  the 
heart  they  were  sound;  and  because 
of  this  consciousness,  this  assurance 
on  the  part  of  our  parents,  very  little 
restraint  was  thrown  round  us  as  to 
our  association  one  with  another,  and 
our  association  with  those  that  came 
among  us.  How  little  they  appre- 
hended conditions  that  exist  at  the 
present  day,  when  they  thought  that 
our  isolation  would  cause  that  our 
children  should  grow  up  from  infancy 
unto  salvation,  without  sin;  when  they 
thought  that  the  barriers  of  these 
great  mountains  would  protect  us  and 
safeguard  us  from  the  evils  of  the 
world!  These  associations  were  organ- 
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ized  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  there  might  be  converted 
out  from  among  us  enough  of  the 
young  men  and  of  the  young  ladies 
who  should  receive  the  spirit  of  this 
mission  of  Mutual  Improvement,  that 
they  might  become  the  chaperones  of 
those  who  lacked  proper  care  and  oro- 
tection.  So  today,  in  speaking  upon 
this  subject,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  can 
point  out  the  proper  chaperones  for 
the  young  men  and  the  young  women 
of  Zion  in  the  organizations  of  the 
Young  Men's  and  Young  Ladies'  Mu- 
tual Improvement  associations.  The 
best  companion  of  any  one,  young  or 
old,  is  that  person  whose  influence 
upon  him  is  for  good — to  uplift,  to 
guide  to  higher  ideals,  to  inspire  a 
better  exertion  to  do  right,  whose 
arms  are  outstretched  to  help,  whose 
arms  are  thrown  around  the  wea<, 
with  a  desire  to  sustain  him  in  his 
weakness  and  help  him  to  become 
strong.  Today,  in  this  great  city  of 
Salt  Lake — for  it  is  becoming  one  of 
the  great  cities  of  our  country — ^we 
have  at  our  doors  every  incitement  to 
evil.  There  is  not  lacking  an  evil 
thing  that  corrupts  Babylon,  that  has 
been  designated,  in  the  revelations  of 
God,  as  the  cause  that  shall  lead  to 
the  condemnation  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  that  is  undermining  the  faith  of 
mankind  and  causing  that  condition  of 
unbelief  to  obtain,  which  will  bring 
down  upon  mankind  the  judgment  of 
Almighty  God.  We  have  here  the  evils 
of  the  saloons,  examples  of  tippling, 
seductive  examples  of  light  drinking. 
We  have  here  horse-racing  gambling, 
one  of  the  refined  forms  of  gambling 
in  society  and  with  cards,  with  games 
that  have  inoffensive  names,  but  the 
zest  of  which  is  derived  from  the  spir- 
it of  gambling — getting  something  for 
nothing,  risking  a  little  in  the  hope  of 
great  gain  without  effort  except  the 
effort  of  cleverness,  of  trickery,  of 
smartness,  of  beinsr  able  to  outdo,  one 
over  another,  instead  of  giving  value 
received  for  that  which  we  do.  Ac- 
cording to  my  observation — and  I  have 
been  out  in  the  world  a  great  deal — 
we  have  here  in  greater  degree,  ac- 
cording to  our  population,  more  varied 
kinds  of  amusement  than  are  offered 
to  any  other  young  people  on  earth. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  supplied 
to  such  a  degree  so  many  forms  of 
amusement,  so  easily  accessible,  so  se- 
ductive, so    alluring, — things    that    ap- 


peal to  the  light-minded — more  espe- 
cially to  the  light-footed.  I  wonder 
if  we  need  so  much  amusement — so 
much  that  is  purely  and  only  enter- 
taining. Now,  I  am  in  favor  of  amuse- 
ment; I  love  it;  I  am  in  favor  of  en- 
tertainment; I  love  the  theater;  I  love 
the  dance;  I  love  skating;  I  love  the 
different  forms  of  recreation  by  which 
we  are  surrounded,  but  I  would  have 
to  be  a  youth  until  I  was  as  old  as 
Methuselah  to  enjoy  them  all  as  they 
are  provided  for  us,  and  to  keep  at  it 
continually  as  our  young  people  do. 

Mutual  Improvement  associations 
are  desig^ned  and  intended  to  put  the 
brake  upon  the  conduct  of  young  peo- 
ple, when  it  becomes  too  fast,  when  it 
begins  to  go  at  a  speed  that  is  dan- 
gerous, when  they  are  being  led  into 
channels  that  are  bound  to  do  them 
harm.  We  are  now  about  to  enter 
upon  a  new  era  in  the  work  of  the 
Young  Men's  associations,  caused  by 
the  fact  that  throughout  the  Church 
the  quorums  of  the  priesthood  are 
more  efficiently  and  completely  organ- 
ized, and  they  have  taken  up  system- 
atic theological  instruction,  relieving 
these  organizations,  in  a  measure,  of 
the  labors  that  they  have  performed 
in  the  past,  but  adding  upon  them, 
with  emphasis,  the  duty  of  caring  for, 
of  directing,  of  helping,  of  stimulating 
the  young  people  in  proper  social  lines 
and  channels;  endeavoring  to  uplift 
and  improve,  laboring  for  the  culture 
and  refinement,  for  the  purification  and 
perfection  of  your  young  people  as 
tne  young  people  of  Zion.  It  draws 
these  two  organizations  more  closely 
together  than  they  have  been  in  the 
past.  I  have  always  felt  that  we  should 
have  the  separate  organizations,  al- 
though there  has  ever  lurked  in  my 
breast  the  belief  that  when  the  time 
should  come  that  all  the  quorums  of  the 
Church  were  performing  the  duties  de- 
volving upon  them,  it  might  become 
possible  that  these  two  associations 
should  be  amalgamated  and  joined 
into  one.  In  the  early  times,  that  was 
not  thought  desirable,  neither  is  it  at 
present,  though  we  are  joined  more 
closely  together  than  we  have  been  in 
the  past.  In  the  earlier  times  we  were 
against  having  ou."  .nssociaiions  united 
too  closely,  lest  they  should  dwindle 
into  what  was  sometimes  called  "court- 
ing meetings."  I  have  one  in  mind,  a 
certain  literary  association  sometimes 
held  up  as  an  example,  and  in  contem- 
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plating  the  fruits  of  that  associac'.on 
I  am  not  quite  so  sure  but  that  a  ignit- 
ed   or^^nizaion    might   be   beneficial. 
The  one  I  have  in  mind  happened  lo 
assemble  within  its  membership  some 
of  the   brightest  intellects  in  this  com- 
munity, young  men  and  women  of  talent, 
of  good  birth,  of  fair  education.    They 
met   and   carried  out  their  programs, 
but  they  met  mainly  to  carry  out  their 
destiny  which  was  that  the  young  men 
members   of  that   association    should 
court  and  marry  the  young  lady  mem- 
bers.    I  believe,  out  of  a  membership 
of  about  thirty,  they  paired  off  with 
the  exception  of  three  old  maids  and 
two    bachelors.     When   that   was   ac- 
complished, their  association  dwindled 
and  passed  away.    Now,  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  I  would  be  willing  to  say  that 
we  will  unite  and  become  one  organ- 
ization, if  it  can  be  established  among 
us  that  all  the  young  men  members 
will   marry  all  the  young  lady  mem- 
bers;  but  if  there  are  to  be  any  left 
over — either  of  bachelors  or  old  maids 
— then  we  would  fail,  and  we  would 
not  be  able  to  maintain  our  organiza- 
tion and  continue  it,  but  it  would  pass 
as  the  one  I  have  in  mind  passed  away, 
having  had  its  day  and  performed  its 
work.  I  mention  this  because  I  believe 
the  influence  of  the  Young  Men's  and 
the  Young  Ladies'  associations  should 
be  felt  in  the  matter  of  effecting  matri- 
monial   alliances   among    our   young 
people.     I   believe   that   every   young 
man  and  every  young  woman  in  this 
community  should  feel  that  he  and  she 
will    have   the   endorsement,   the    ar»- 
proval,    the    encouragement,     and     ap- 
plause   of    these    organizations    when 
they  marry  according  to  the  law  of 
God,   and   that   they  have   the   disap- 
proval when  they  marry  otherwise.    I 
believe    that    every    young    man    and 
every    young    woman    in    this    com- 
munity should  feel  that  they  have  the 
approval  and  encouragement  of  these 
organizations   in   the   development  of 
every  talent   that   they   may  possess, 
for   the   welfare   of   Zion,   whether   it 
shall  be  in  music,  in  literature,  in  art, 
in   athletics,   in   oratory,   or   in   what- 
ever department  of  human   endeavor 
men  and  women  of  character  might 
engage.     They  should  feel  that  back 
of   them   the   Young   Men's   and   the 
Young  Ladies*  organizations  of  Zion 
are  the'r  friends,  their  supporters. 

I    do    not    think    that    out    in    the 
broad   world   we  are  going  to  be   so 


very  influential  by  reason  of  our  num- 
bers, but  the  world  is  very  much  in 
need  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  If  we  get  that  Spirit,  if  we  have 
the  Holy  Ghost  conferred  upon  us 
and  are  conscious  of  its  existence  with- 
in us,  and  we  are  actuated  and  guid- 
ed by  its  teachings,  then,  my  breth- 
ren and  sisters,  we  are  called  of  God 
to  be  His  representatives  to  our  fel- 
low men;  and  the  world  needs  the 
chaperonage  of  such  men  and  such 
women.  Thev  need  the  guidance,  the 
helping  hand,  the  intelligence,  the 
power,  the  authority  that  comes  with 
them,  to  settle  the  controversies  and 
difficulties  in  which  the  people  of  the 
world  are  involved.  Here  at  home  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  and 
young  women  who  are  not  actively 
eniaraged  in  our  organizations  need  the 
influence  of  the  remainder  who  are  in 
line  with  this  work;  and  that  influence 
must  be  for  good;  that  influence  must 
be  for  friendship,  for  love,  for  safety, 
for  help,  for  kindness.  I  do  not  know 
how  we  are  going  to  save  our  young 
men  except  through  the  influence  of 
the  young  women  of  Zion.  I  have  in 
my  own  experience  a  testimony  that 
I  will  bear,  although  I  am  a  little  re- 
luctant about  doing  so.  In  my  youth 
I  was  among  those  who  were  counted 
the  light-minded  fellows,  who  were 
out  for  fun  rather  than  for  the  more 
serious  matters  of  life.  Among  my 
school  companions  there  were  a  half 
dozen  who  formed  a  little  crowd,  as 
we  called  it.  There  were  one  or  two 
in  that  crowd  who,  in  our  amusement, 
would  always  suggest  something  that 
was  just  a  little  wrong.  In  telling 
stories,  theirs  would  be  tinged  with  a 
little  vulgarity  or  profanity,  while  the 
most  were  innocent.  The  innocent, 
sometimes,  were  led  by  those  who 
were  not  so,  and  it  became  the  fash- 
ion, with  that  little  crowd,  to  go  down 
Main  Street,  turn  around  the  corner  of 
Second  South,  go  into  a  saloon,  and 
play  pool.  I  went  once  or  twice.  One 
day  I  was  going  down  Main  street 
with  my  crowd,  and  we  were  headed 
for  that  place.  Now,  I  had  been  skat- 
ing out  on  Hot  Springs  lake  about  a 
week  before.  The  ice  had  commenced 
to  melt  around  the  borders  of  the  lake. 
I  had  run  in,  was  sitt'ng  on  the  bank, 
had  taken  off  one  of  my  skates,  when 
I  saw  a  very  graceful  yount?  lady 
skater  coming  towards  the  bank.  She 
captivated  my  eyes,  and  as  she  came 
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near  I  knew  the  ice  would  break  and 
-  let  her  in.  Well,  in  a  moment  of  gal- 
lantry, I  arose  with  one  skate  off  and 
one  on;  I  rushed  towards  her  and 
caught  her,  and  I  was  able  to  lift  her 
clear  from  the  ice  on  to  the  bank. 
Well,  that  is  enough,  of  course,  to 
captivate  the  heart  of  any  young  fel- 
low; mine  was  taken. 

The  day  I  speak  of,  in  going  down 
towards  this  pool  room  I  saw  her  com- 
ing up  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street.  Now,  if  there  was  one  thing 
that  I  liked  more  than  the  crowd,  it 
was  this  young  lady,  and  so  I  drew 
back.    The  boys  said: 

"Oh,  come  on."  They  had  not  seen 
her.  "Oh,  come  on;  you  are  getting 
too  good;  I  guess  you  have  heard  an- 
other Sunday  School  lesson,  haven't 
you?  Won't  your  mother  let  you  go 
and  play  pool?" 

I  resisted,  and,  fortunately  for  me,  I 
let  them  go  on,  and  I  did  hold  back. 
I  turned  around  and  walked  up  to  the 
Temple  block  corner.  By  that  time 
this  young  lady  had  reached  there, 
and  this  is  what  she  said  to  me: 

"Oh,  I  am  so  proud  of  you.  I  am 
glad  you  said  No!" 

Said  I:  "What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  saw  you,  and  knew  what  the  boys 
were  saying,  and  I  am  glad  that  you 
said  No.  Now,  you  will  never  go  into 
a  saloon  and  play  pool  with  the  boys 
again?"  I  told  her  I  would  not,  and 
I  haven't. 

Now,  young  ladies,  say  to  the  young 
men  you  are  glad  that  they  said  No. 
I  tell  you  that  you  can  have  the  young 
men  of  this  community  just  what  you 
insist  upon  having  them.  There  are 
more  of  you  than  there  are  of  us.  If 
the  young  ladies  of  Zion  will  not  go 
to  the  resorts  at  untimely  seasons, 
if  they  will  not  break  the  Sabbath  day, 
for  the  sake  of  going  to  Saltair  or  the 
other  places  that  are  open,  the  young 
men  will  refrain.  Because  of  all  the 
allurements  and  temptations,  and  of 
all  the  delights  and  enjoyments  of  this 
life  there  is  not  anything  that  they 
love  so  much  as  you.  And  so,  if  you 
require  of  them  a  high  standard  of 
morality,  of  refinement,  of  language, 
of  good  conduct,  they  will  respond.  I 
know  that  is  a  great  task  laid  at  the 
doors  of  the  young  women,  but  we  are 
so  dependent  upon  you  that  I  do  not 
know  where  else  to  find  the  best  chap- 
erones  for  the  young  men  of  Zion,  ex- 
cept  in    the   enlightened,   refined,   pure, 


and  innocent-minded  young  women  of 
Zion. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  professional 
chaperones,  such  as  are  established  in 
some  of  the  old  European  countries.  I 
am  more  in  favor  of  trusting  and  hav- 
ing confidence  in  our  young  people, 
and  in  having  them  taught  that  as 
young  men  and  young  women  of  Zion 
they  must  be  representative  of  Zion 
and  its  spirit,  that  the  obligation  and 
duty  rests  upon  them  to  chapero-e 
those  who  have  not  come  to  their  en- 
lightenment. I  believe  that  these  two 
organizations  can  be  trusted,  so  far  as 
their  membersh*-  is  concerned,  to  con- 
duct themselves  with  propriety,  with 
reason,  with  purity,  with  honor,  with 
virtue,  but  I  know  that  we  must  go 
among  those  who  are  not  so  safely  en- 
trenched, and  carry  our  influence 
there.  We  will  find  no  m^re  fruitful 
field  for  missionary  endeavor  than 
among  those  who  have  been  inclined 
a  little  towards  the  right. 

I  am  in  favor,  my  brethren  and  sis- 
ters, of  the  Young  Men's  and  the 
Young  Women's  associations  shoul- 
dering, with  courage,  with  confidence, 
and  trusting  in  the  Lord,  the  respon- 
sibility that  is  now  laid  uoon  their 
shoulders,  to  help  to  safeguard  the 
young  people  of  Zion,  to  protect  them 
from  the  pitfalls  and  snares  that  beset 
their  feet.  How  many  of  us  are  called 
to  mourn  the  downfall,  the  corrup- 
tion of  those  who  are  most  dear  and 
precious  to  us.  I  feel,  sometimes,  to 
lift  my  voice  and  my  heart  to  Al- 
mighty God  and  to  beseech  Him  that 
He  will  lead  them  not  into  tempta- 
tion but  deliver  them  from  evil,  for 
His  is  the  power;  and  we  have  not 
power  to  reach  them,  without  Him. 
How  many  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  leaders  of  this  Church  have 
wandered  away,  are  entangled  in  af- 
fairs of  life  in  foreign  cities,  in  the 
mines,  away  from  home  and  home  in- 
fluences, away  from  the  Church,  away 
from  the  Sabbath  Schools  and  the 
Mutual  Improvement  Associations. — 
How  shall  we  reach  them?  We  can 
reach  them  only,  my  brethren  and  sis- 
ters, by  making  these  organizations 
within  the  Church  so  attractive,  so  al- 
luring, so  delightful,  so  happifying,  and 
so  uplifting  that  they  will  see  it  and 
crave  it.  If  we  appeal  to  God,  if  we 
pray  to  Him,  if  by  our  own  conduct 
we  prove  ourselves  worthy  to  be  His 
ambassadors  and   His  representatives 
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to  such,  He  will  cause  that  at  some 
time  those  who  are  astray  shall  tifrn 
their  faces  towards  us,  towards  the 
temple  of  God,  towards  the  Church  of 
■God,  towards  these  organizations  in 
the  Church  of  God;  and  when,  with 
longing  in  their  hearts,  they  shall  go 
•down  upon  their  knees  and  pray,  He 
will  hear  them  and  He  will  deliver 
them  from  temptations  and  cause  that 
they  shall  come  home  to  Zion. 

Now,  my  brethren  and  sisters,  to  get 
at  one  or  two  practical  thoughts.  This 
summer,  this  city  is  to  be  the  great 
gathering  place  of  hosts  of  people 
from  all  over  the  country,  coming  to 
take  part  in  or  witness  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  Grand  /\rmy  of  the  Re- 
public. We  have  opened  our  arms  hos- 
pitably, and  have  said  to  that  organ- 
ization. Come,  we  will  welcome  you, 
and  we  will  give  you  a  good  time  in 
our  city.  We  are  going  to  decorate  it; 
we  are  going  to  throw  open  this  great 
building,  that  they  may  come  here 
and  have  their  exercises;  and  our 
places  of  amusement,  it  is  your  duty 
and  my  duty,  as  members  of  this 
Church,  as  members  of  this  organiza- 
tion, to  extend  to  them  the  hand  of 
welcome,  and  to  deliver  to  them  the 
message  of  truth  concerning  our  peo- 
ple, who  have  been  maligned  in  their 
ears,  who  have  been  traduced,  who 
have  been  slandered  and  villified  and 
abused  by  the  enemies  of  this  Church 
and  community.  It  is  our  business  to 
show  by  our  own  conduct  and  example 
that  the  charges  against  us  are  false. 
We  are  in  favor  of  a  good  time,  but 
not  of  an  evil  time.  Wc  are  in  favor 
of  enjoyment  that  is  innocent  and 
right,  but  we  are  not  in  favor  of  drunk- 
enness and  corruption  and  crime. 
What  a  glorious  thing  it  is,  when  out 
in  the  world,  to  meet  our  young  men 
and  young  women  who  are  students 
or  missionaries,  and  witness  the  in- 
fluence they  exert  when  they  have  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  when  they  have  the 
truth  burning  in  their  hearts  and 
beaming  in  their  countenances!  I  have 
heard  many  right-feeling  people,  who 
are  not  of  us,  exclaim,  "I  never  saw 
such  fine  young  men  as  your  mission- 
aries." I  have  heard  compliments  be- 
stowed upon  our  young  women  sing- 
ers and  musicians,  and  upon  our  schol- 
ars who  have  attained  distinction;  and 
my  soul  has  been  lifted  up  with  pride 
because  of  the  example  that  they  set 
and  because  they  stood  for  Zion;  they 


gave  the  best  that  they  had  before  the 
world  as  an  example  of  Zion  and  of 
the  truth  of  the  Church  and  the  king- 
dom of  God.  We  should,  then,  re- 
ceive these  people  cordially,  receive 
them  with  respect,  but  not  to  be  led  by 
them,  not  to  follow. 

I  remember  when  I  was  set  apart 
for  my  mission,  by  President  Brig- 
ham  Young,  he  said  to  me,  "Lift  up 
thy  voice  and  spare  not.  You  are 
called  to  go  forth  into  the  world  to 
teach  and  not  to  be  taught  of  the 
world."  Now,  my  brothers  and  sisters, 
we  are  not  honoring  our  calling,  we 
are  not  upholding  the  priesthood  be- 
stowed upon  us,  we  are  not  exempli- 
tying  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God  in  us  if  we  follow  the  world 
that  is  uninspired.  It  is  our  true  posi- 
tion to  help  guide  the  world  and  the 
world  is  getting  more  ready  for  that 
help,  I  sometimes  think,  than  wj  are 
to  to  gfivc  it.  I  have  never  met  any- 
body yet  in  this  world  that  I  felt  had 
any  better  right  to  be  in  the  world  than 
I  have,  and  yet  I  came  into  it  through 
a  principle  thkt  has  been  denounced  by 
the  world  as  evil.  But  I  have  had 
some  influence  with  my  fellowmen  in 
various  walks  of  life,  and  whatever  I 
have  had,  I  bear  my  testimony  to  you, 
has  come  from  the  fact  that  they  knew 
me  to  be  a  representative  of  the  Mor- 
mon people.  That  will  be  the  most  at- 
tractive and  interesting  thing  to  these 
visitors  who  are  coming  among  us  this 
summer,  they  would  like  to  see  the 
representative  product  of  the  system 
that  obtains  among  the  Mormon  peo- 
ple, and  I  say  to  you,  let  every  one  of 
you  in  every  word  you  utter,  in  every 
act  of  your  lives,  testify  to  the  truth 
and  the  virtue  and  honor  of  your  peo- 
ple, of  the  principles  you  profess,  of 
the  people  that  you  live  among,  and 
to  whom  you  owe  your  being  and  all 
you  possess.  My  brothers  and  sisters, 
if  we  will  take  this  course,  we  will  find 
that  we  will  exert  an  infleunce  for 
good,  and  the  people  who  come  among 
us  will  fifo  away  from  here  with  a  bet- 
ter understanding,  relieved  of  preju- 
dice, relieved  of  wrong  conceptions 
and  with  broadened  thoughts  and 
views  and  feelings,  and  in  that  way 
the  doors  will  be  opened  for  our  elders 
to  reach  many  of  the  honest  in  heart 
who  desire  to  know  the  truth.  I  pray 
that  God  will  inspire  us  to  do  our 
part.  If  we  could  only  feel  that  we 
must  be  guided  by  the  Spirit  that  it  is 
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our  privilege  to  enjoy  and  '^ossess, 
and  would  make  sure  of  that  then  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  urge  other 
things  for  our  safe-guarding.  God  has 
given  us  the  key-note  in  this,  He  says 
to  us,  "Son,  give  me  thy  heart,"  and 
has  promised  us  in  return  the  desires 
of  our  hearts.  We  may  come  to  a  tes- 
timony of  the  truth  by  knowing  that 
we  have  surrendered  ourselves  to  the 
service  of  our  Father,  that  we  have 
given  Him  our  heart  without  restraint, 
holding  nothing  back.  Our  time,  our 
talents,  our  means,  our  lives,  we  will 
give  to  Him  and  the  service  of  His 
cause,  to  the  truth,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  righteousness,  the  maintenance 
of  the  principles  revealed  throucrh  His 
own  lips  to  His  servants  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  dispensation  of  the  full- 
ness of  times.  Then  He  says,  "In  re- 
turn I  will  give  thee  the  desires  of 
thy  hearts."  There  is  no  ambition, 
there  is  no  aspiration  of  our  hearts 
that  we  may  not  have  gratified  and  re- 
main true  to  Mormonism.  There  is 
no  education  that  we  may  desire  that 
is  not  in  our  reach;  there  is  no  field 
of  human  endeavor  that  we  may  not 
feel  that  God  upholds  us  in, — in  plow- 
ing, in  planting,  in  cultivating,  lin 
reaping.  He  only  says,  "Give  me  thy 
heart."  We  may  do  that  and  every 
man  and  woman  of  us  may  know  that 
he  has  done  that  by  repentance,  by 
faith,  by  yielding  obe*dience,  and  then 
shall  come  to  us  the  blessing  that  has 
ever  been  promised  in  return  for  obe- 
dience to  those  principles;  the  bless- 
ings of  life,  of  light,  of  intelligence,  of 
wisdom,  of  "knowledge  that  passeth 
all  human  understanding"  and  is  an  as- 
surance of  life  and  progress  everlast- 
ingly. 

May  God  grant  that  we  may  appreci- 
ate our  ooportunities,  our  mission,  our 
duties,  that  we  may  chaperone  each 
other  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  that  we  may  throw  every  safe- 
guard in  our  power — help,  encourage- 
ment, love  and  affection — around  those 
who  are  not  so  well  possessed,  is  my 
prayer  and  desire,  through  Jesus 
Christ.    Amen. 

Address  by  Counselor  Ruth  May  Fox. 

There  are  a  few  things  that  we  as 
women  workers  in  the  Mutual  Im- 
provement Associations  are  very  much 
interested  in.  I  believe  I  voice  the 
sentiment  of  all  the  Mutual  Improve- 


ment workers  here,  at  least  all  the 
sisters,  when  I  say  that  our  hearts  arc 
full  of  gratitude  to  our  heavenly 
Father  for  the  gn^and  conference  that 
we  have  had,  for  its  spirit,  and  for  the 
kind  remarks  we  have  heard  from  our 
brethren.  We  thank  our  heavenly 
Father  that  He  has  established  His 
gospel  in  the  latter  day  and  that  He 
sent  such  good  men  to  the  earth,  who 
were  so  broad-minded  as  to  take  the 
women  with  them.  I  might  say,  in 
connection  with  what  Brother  Wells 
said,  that,  of  course,  secretly  we  have 
always  known  that  we*  were  uuiie  a 
good  help  to  the  brethren,  but  it  rath- 
er appeals  to  our  vanity  to  have  them 
admit  it.     (Laughter.) 

Now,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words 
about  chaperonage.  We  believe  all 
that  has  been  said;  we  indorse  the  re- 
marks that  have  been  made,  thi:  if  we 
live  right  the  Holy  Spirit  will  be  with 
us  and  guard  us  from  evil,  from  temp- 
tation, and  from  danger.  We  kiiuw 
that,  but  we  also  know  that  there  are 
a  great  number  of  the  youuij  peo.ilc 
of  Zion  who,  as  yet,  have  not  recci\e  I 
that  great  and  abiding  testimony,  and 
who,  perhaps,  are  thoughtless  and  do 
not  give  their  whole  heart-?  fo  God.  It 
is  those  that  we  would  look  after.  In 
fact,  we  would  look  after  all  the  youm 
of  Zion,  and  we  feel  to  appeal  to  the 
teachers  of  Mutual  Improvement 
work,  especially  the  sisters,  and  also 
the  mothers  of  Zion,  to  look  after 
their  sons  and  their  daugrhters.  For 
instance,  we  do  not  want  our  boys  and 
girls  to  go  to  public  resorts  without 
proper  protection.  It  matters  not 
whether  these  resorts  are  institutions 
of  our  own  establishing  or  not.  We 
do  not  want  our  girls  and  boys  to  go 
to  the  canyons  without  proper  chap- 
eronage. I  think  that  it  is  all  wel^  and 
proper  for  us  to  ask  God  to  protect 
them  and  to  shield  them  and  bring 
them  back  in  peace  to  their  homes; 
but  I  believe  God  expects  works  as 
well  as  faith,  and  so  we  ask  our  sis- 
ters to  look  after  their  sons  and  their 
daughters.  Do  we  not  trust  them?  Of 
course  we  trust  them.  I  trust  my  sons 
and  I  trust  my  daughters,  and  you  will 
trust  yours;  but,  nevertheless,  some- 
times mistakes  are  made,  and,  as  has 
been  sa'd,  some  of  the  young  people 
fall  by  the  wayside.  Now,  my  sisters 
of  the  Mutual  Improvement  associa- 
tions, do  your  best  in  your  associations 
to  provide  proper  company  for  your 
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young  people  as  they  tro  out  in  search 
of  pleasure.  As  women,  we  know  that 
mothers  can  not  always  go;  each 
mother  can  not  accompany  each  one  of 
her  sons  or  daughters;  but  we  do  think 
that  there  might  be  a  way  provided. 
Our  children  eo  in  crowds,  usually, 
and  we  think  that,  perhaps,  one  mother 
might  be  found,  or  one  Mutual  Im- 
provement teacher,  who  would  chap- 
erone  that  crowd. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about 
our  amusements.  Surely  the  time  has 
come  when  we  can  not  pretend  to  go 
to  all  the  pleasure  resorts,  no  matter 
how  good  the  cause  may  be,  and  no 
matter  how  much  we  would  like  to 
sustain  them  all  and  be  going  all  the 
time,  and  I  have  a  little  plan  which  I 
want  to  give  to  you  mothers  and 
teachers.  Can  we  not  settle  this  mat- 
ter in  our  homes?  Can  we  not  now, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  season,  say, 
"Now,  my  son,  or  my  daughter,  there 
are  so  many  amusements;  there  is  so 
much  pleasure-seeking;  we  are  all  go- 
ing mad  after  pleasure."  Sometimes  I 
fear  that  we  have  become  lovers  of 
nleasure  rather  than  lovers  of  God. 
Can  we  not  say,  "One  or  two  nights 
a  week,  as  you  decide,  is  all  that  we 
expect  you  to  go,  unless,  of  course, 
there  is  some  special  occasion?"  We 
can  not  give  a  regular  rule,  but  can't 
we  work  to  that?  Can't  we  establish 
that  rule  amoncr  us?  Say  to  our  chil- 
dren: "Of  course,  I  expect  you  to  go 
sometimes — perhans  once  or  twice  a 
week,  but  that  is  all;  and  if  two  things 
come  up  which  are  equally  important, 
you  must  choose  between  the  two  as 
to  which  you  will  go  to."  I  think  it  is 
very  necessary  that  we  do  this  thing, 
or  we  mothers,  I  fear,  will  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  not  only  the  character 
but  for  the  health  of  our  children. 

Now,  I  must,  necessarily,*  be  brief, 
and  I  suppose  I  will  skip  about,  here 
and  there,  as  women  always  do;  but  I 
want  to  say  that  we  have  outlined  les- 
sons for  you  to  work  up  in  your  asso- 
ciation, but  the  end  and  aim  of  these 
lessons  should  be  to  nlant  a  testimony 
of  the  gospel  in  the  hearts  of  the  girls 
and  the  boys;  that  is  the  thing  we 
want.  We  want  culture;  we  want  re- 
finement; and  while  we  realize  that  the 
good  Spirit  can  give  us  that,  if  it 
were  necessary  for  us  to  lean  entirely 
upon  that,  yet  God  has  told  us  to  seek 
from  the  best  books  words  of  wisdom, 
and   to   do   all   the   other   noble    and 


praiseworthy  works,  and  then  all  good 
things  shall  be  added.  So,  we  want 
our  officers  to  remember  that  it  is  the 
spirit  of  the  work  that  we  wish  you  to 
take  home  with  you,  more  than  the 
letter  of  the  work.  We  want  sons  and 
daughters  who  have  the  same  faith  in 
their  hearts  that  was  planted  in  the 
hearts  of  the  two  thousand  soldiers 
that  Helaman  led  to  battle,  whose 
failh  was  so  great,  because,  they  said, 
it  had  been  planted  in  their  hearts  by 
the  faith  of  their  mothers.  Helaman 
says  that  these  boys  did  speak  the 
words  that  their  mothers  said,  and  I 
have  been  trying  to  imagine  what 
these  mothers  said  to  those  boys.  I 
can  imagine,  in  part,  that  they  said, 
'*Go,  my  son,  and  God  will  be  with 
you.  God  never  fails.  He  has  prom- 
ised to  protect  you  inasmuch  as  you 
are  pure  and  true  before  Him.  Go — 
not  with  my  tears  but  with  my  bless- 
incr."  Now,  that  is  a  great  compli- 
ment to  the  mothers,  but  as  I  look  in 
that  book  I  find  that  the  fathers  had 
lain  down  their  swords  and  had  de- 
clared that  they  would  never  take  them 
up  again  against  their  brethren.  So,  I 
take  it  that  not  only  the  mothers 
planted  faith  in  the  hearts  of  these 
children,  but  the  fathers  by  their  own 
good  works,  and  by  their  good  exam- 
ple, had  also  planted  faith  in  the 
hearts  of  these  young  sons.  I  believe 
that  we  need  co-operation  all  along  the 
line,  in  Mutual  Imnrovement  work  and 
in  our  homes.  '  My  heart  naturally 
goes  out  to  women,  because  I  am  a 
woman,  and  I  know  that  women  have 
a  very  great  deal  of  responsibility  in 
connection  with  the  children,  not  that 
we  do  not  have  good  fathers. — Of 
course,  we  have  eood  fathers,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  believe  that  the  fath- 
ers could  do  a  very  great  deal  more 
than  is  done — speaking  generally — to 
plant  faith  in  the  hearts  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

We  appreciate  your  efforts  in  Mu- 
tual Improvement  work,  and  we  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  you  have  had  to 
put  forth  effort  to  be  here.  We  are 
proud  to  say  that  every  stake — sixty- 
one  stakes — was  represented  in  our  of- 
ficers* meeting  (Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.).  My 
sisters,  and  my  brethren,  we  feel  that 
we  must  go  together.  When  we  ask 
God  to  bless  the  sisters,  we  ask  God 
to  bless  the  brethren,  and  we  prom- 
ise the  brethren  that  we  are  willing  to 
follow    wherever    they    shall    lead    in 
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righteousness.  No  woman  wants  to 
lead:  she  wants  her  husband  to  lead — 
or  she  wants  the  priesthood  to  lead — 
and  then  she  is  happy  indeed.  May 
God  bless  us  all  as  parents  in  our 
homes — Oh,  it  is  the  home,  my  breth- 
ren and  sisters,  that  has  power!  I 
want  you  to  know  that  no  matter 
what  we  do  as  Primary  associations, 
or  what  we  do  as  Mutual  Improve- 
ment organizations,  or  any  other  or- 
ganizations, unless  the  home  circum-. 
stances,  the  home  examples  and  teach- 
ings are  what  they  should  be,  we  can 
not  accomplish  much.  First  of  all  God 
gave  the  children  fathers  and  moth- 
ers, and  it  is  to  the  fathers  and  moth- 
ers that  I  appeal.  If  you  want  your 
children  to  have  such  faith  as  that  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking,  teach 
your  children  faith;  teach  them  the 
principles  of  righteousness  in  your 
own  homes.  Do  not  pick  at  this  one 
or  that  one,  or  the  other  one;  do  not 
make  light  of  any  principle  of  the  gos- 
pel; but  call  your  children  together 
in  love;  put  your  arms  around  them 
and  teach  them;  call  them  to  prayers; 
and  oh,  I  can  promise  the  brethren 
that,  if  they  will  require  such  a  thing, 
they  will  always  find  the  women 
there.  May  God  help  us  to  do  this,  I 
pray  for  us  all,  that  we  may  have 
faith  to  the  end,  that  we  may  have 
mighty  strength  and  mighty  endurance 
to  do  fiTood  in  Zion,  that  our  sons 
shall  grow  up  like  plants  in  their 
youth,  and  that  our  daughters  may  be 
as  corner  stones,  polished  after  the 
similitude  of  the  palace,  I  ask  it,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  Amen. 

Anthem— "Hallelujah,"  Tabernacle 
Choir. 

Benediction  by  Sister  May  Ander- 
son. 

GUIDE  WORK. 

The  Guide  Work  as  outlined  provides 
for  four  meetings  in  each  month  for 
eight  months,— one  testimony  meeting, 
one  evening  on  the  Apostasy,  one  on 
the  home,  and  one  on  literature.  As 
the  associations  generally  continue  in 
session  at  least  nine  months,  and  as  it 
occasionally  happens  that  there  are  five 
meeting  nights  instead  of  four,  this  will 
leave  some  meetings  for  which  programs 
must  be  planned. 

Stake  Boards  are  expected  to  go  over 
the  work  ,which  is  published  in  the 
Journal  two  months  before  it  is  taken  up 


in  the  associations,  mapping  out  their 
plan  for  the  season,  and  designating  on 
which  night  they  wish  the  particular  les- 
sons to  be  taken  up  in  their  wards.  Pre- 
sumably the  September  lessons  are  pub- 
lished in  the  July  Journal,  and  so  on; 
but  it  rests  with  the  Stake  Board  to 
plan  that  all  their  associations  may  be 
studying  the  same  lesson  on  the  same 
night.  The  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  officers  will  of 
course  consult  with  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  offi- 
cers in  regard  to  any  special  program 
that  may  be  desired  at  such  time  as 
Christmas  and  New  Year.  And  the  Gen- 
eral Board  especially  desire  that  in  each 
association  at  least  one  evening  during 
the  year  be  devoted  to  a  lecture  or  talks 
on  "Health."  In  almost  every  town 
there  is  at  least  one  physician  who 
would  be  willing  to  talk  to  the  girls  on 
how   to   retain   health. 

CONFERENCES    VISITEI>— 1909. 

Conferences  have  been  visited  as  fol- 
lows by  member  of  General  Boards: 

Dec.  13,1908— Juab:  Elizabeth  C.  Mc- 
Cune,  Lyman  R.  Martineau. 

Jan.  17,  1909— Granite  Stake:  Prest. 
Martha   H.   Tingey. 

Feb.  14,  1909— Box  Elder:  Prest.  M. 
H.  Tingey,  Heber  J.  Grant. 

Sept.  14 — Benson:  Agnes  S.  Campbell. 

Feb.  21— Pocatello:  Edith  R.  Lovesy, 
Alpha  J.  Higgs. 

Feb.  21— Tooele:  Mary  A.  Freeze, 
Sarah   Eddington,   Junius   F.   Wells. 

Feb.  21— Oneida:  Ruth  M.  Fox, 
Charles  H.  Hart. 

Feb.  26  and  March  2— Ensign  Stake: 
Elen  Wallace,  Jane  B.  Anderson,  Ed- 
ward H.  Anderson. 

Feb.  28— Millard :  Letitia  T.  Tcasdalc, 
B.   S.   Hinckley. 

Feb.  28— Malad:  Mae  T.  Nystrom, 
Emily  C.  Adams,  Edward  H.  Anderson. 

March  4  and  March  30— Pioneer 
Stake:  Mary  E.  Connelly,  Lucy  W. 
Smith,  Henry  S.  Tanner. 

March  7— Rigby  Stake:  Agnes  S. 
Campbell,  Alpha  J.  Higgs. 

March  12  and  14— Salt  Lake  Stake: 
Adella  W.  Eardley,  A.  W.  Grant,  Jane 
B.  Anderson,  E.  R.  Lovesy,  Edward  H. 
Anderson. 

March  14— Nebo' Stake:  Elen  Wal- 
lace,   B.    H.    Roberts. 

March  14 — South  Davis:  Prest  Mar- 
tha H.  Tingey,  Mary  A.  Freeze,  Alpha 
J.   Higgs. 

March  21 — ^Jordan  Stake:  Couns. 
Ruth  M.  Fox,  Lyman  R.  Martineau. 
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Criticism. 

Many  who  loudly  boast  of  their 
freedom  often  exercise  it,  so  they 
think,  by  severely  criticising  their 
fellows.  If  anybody  questions  the 
wisdom  of  their  course,  they  stol- 
idly defend  it.  No  one  is  exempt 
from  their  most  harsh  and  often 
unjust  censure.  But  what  a  very 
different  thing  it  is  when  those  who 
have  "thus  exercised  their  free- 
dom" are  criticised!  figuratively 
speaking  it  is  like  putting  a  match 
to  gunpowder.  It  illy  becomes  those 
who  cannot  brook  criticism  to  hold 
others  up  to  censure. 

All  thoughtful  people  will  admit 
that  there  is  too  much  indiscrim- 
inate fault-finding,  too  much  tear- 
ing down,  not  enough  building  up. 
They  will  also  grant  that  just  crit- 
icism properly  given,  is  helpful  and 
aids  in  the  world's  progression. 
The  trouble  is  that  most  people  do 


not  take  it  in  the  right  spirit  They 
do  not  stop  to  ask,  "Is  it  just?" 
They  immediately  become  angry, 
get  on  the  defensive,  and  say  bitter 
uncalled  for  things  to  and  of  the 
one  who  in  a  spirit  of  helpfulness 
has  pointed  out  their  weaknesses. 

It  is  the  prerogative,  nay  duty 
of  people  placed  in  certain  positions 
to  criticise.  Parents  do  wrong  if 
they  do  not  direct  their  children's 
attention  to  their  mistakes  and 
faults.  The  general  of  the  army 
should  correct  any  insubordination 
or  direliction  of  his  men.  Bishops 
should  tell  their  flocks  wherein  they 
have  erred.  There  is  a  well  defined 
field  of  criticism  for  Presidents  of 
Stakes,  Apostles,  Members  of 
Boards,  etc.  Growth  of  the  high- 
est character  marks  the  course  of 
those  who  take  such  censure  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  g^ven. 

George  Reynolds. 

In  the  death  of  George  Reynolds 
the  Church  loses  one  'of  its  most 
earnest  and  useful  members.  He 
has  done  much  in  the  Master's 
service  as  a  missionary,  as  secretary 
to  the  First  Presidency,  as  a  zealous 
Sabbath  School  worker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  council  of  seventies, 
and  as  a  writer. 

Brother  Reynolds  was  so  quiet 
and  unassuming  that  very  few  knew 
what  a  fund  of  information  he  pos- 
sessed, but  his  intimate  friends  often 
marveled  at  his  knowledge  not  only 
concerning  things  religious,  but  also 
at  his  grasp  of  world  events  and 
history. 

Brother  Reynolds  will  live 
through  his  books.  There  has  been 
no  more  careful  student  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon  than  was  he  and  his 
"Story  of  the  Book  of  Mormon," 
"The  Dictionary  to  the  Book  of 
Mormon"  and  "Concordance  to  the 
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Book  of  Mormon"  will  prove  a 
pleasure  and  a  help  to  countless 
thousands. 

To  his  family  he  has  left  the 
priceless  legacy  of  an  untarnished 
name,  the  example  of  a  pure,  up- 
right, devoted  life.  May  they  fol- 
low in  the  footsteps  of  their  worthy 
father. 

Surely  unto  this  good  man  will 
this  welcome  invitation  be  extend- 
ed: "Well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant;  thou  has  been 
faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will 
make  thee  ruler  over  many  things: 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

^The  Parents'  World." 

A  new  monthly  magazine,  "The 
Parents'  World,"  devoted  to  the 
porblems  of  parenthood  and  home- 
making,  made  its  initial  appearance 
in  July.  The  editor.  Dr.  E.  G.  Gow- 
ans  says  in  his  greeting: 

"Parenthood  and  home-making  we 
regard  as  a  profession — indeed  the 
greatest  of  ail  professions — the  one 
which  enlists  the  greatest  number 
of  men  and  women  in  its  mem- 
bership, and  our  purpose  is  to  do 
something,  however  little,  in  helping 
to  give  the  members  of  this  great  pro- 
fession a  better  qualification  for  their 
important  work. 

"The  educational  preparation  neces- 
sary for  success  in  the  profession, 
stated  in  a  broad  way,  will  include 
such  subjects  as  human  anatomy, 
physiology,  hygiene  and  embryology; 

♦  ♦  *  *  also  some  plain  unam- 
biguous instruction  on  the  subject  of 
sex  science,  psychology,  and  heredity; 
it  will  include  for  women  such  sub- 
jects as  household  chemistry,  bacteri- 
ology, cookery,  dietetics,  household 
economy,  home  management,  the  rear- 
ing of  children,  the  care  of  the  sick. 


the  study  of  child  life  and  child  de- 
velopment; it  will  include  for  men 
most  of  the  above,  and  instruction  in 
the  various  subjects  that  should  be 
taught  to  the  son  by  the  father  during 
each  of  the  successive  stages  of  the 
boy's  development;  a  study  of  the 
period  of  adolescence  both  from  the 
point  of  v'ew  of  the  body's  develop- 
ment and  that  of  the  mind;  and  a  large 
number  of  other  matters  growing  out 
of  each  of  the  above." 

With  these  promises  carried  out, 
the  "Parents'  World"  wiU  be  a 
mighty  factor  for  good.  We  hope 
it  will  reach  many  homes  with  its 
uplift. 

**The  Birth  of   Mormonism 
in  Picture." 

A  beautiful  and  valuable  book  has 
recently  been  gotten  out  by  the  Des- 
eret  Sunday  School  Union  with  the 
suggestive  title,  "The  Birth  of  Mor- 
monism in  Picture."  The  purpose 
in  getting  it  out  was,  first,  a  desire 
to  preserve  in  attractive  form  pho- 
tographs of  places  that  will  always 
be  revered  by  Latter-day  Saints; 
and,  second,  a  wish  to  tell  in  a 
new  way  the  wonderful  story  of  that 
birth." 

The  publishers  expect  to  issue 
Church  history  until  the  series  shall 
be  complete  from  the  birth  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Explanatory  notes  are  given  with 
the  pictures  making  their  signifi- 
cance clear. 

The  book  is  on  sale  at  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store, 
for  75  cents.  We  hope  it  will  have 
the  large  sale  to  which  its  merits 
entitle  it. 


PRIZE  NEW  YEAR  STORY. 
The  Journal  offers  a  first  prize  of  $15.00,  and  a  second  of  $10. 00,  for 
the  best  New  Year  Stories  of  not  less  than  two  thousand,  nor  more 
than  three  thousand  words.     Sllgrht  excess  or  deficiency  will  not  bar. 
Stories  must  be  typewritten      They  must  be  In  by  October  ist. 
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The  Apostasy. 

LESSON  III. 

CAUSES — EXTERNAL  AND  INTERNAL. 


From  the  facts  presented  in  the 
first  lesson  of  this  series,  we  have 
seen  that  a  great  and  general  apos- 
tasy from  the  Primitive  Church  was 
foreseen  and  foretold  by  authorized 
prophets  of  the  Lord.  Predictions 
to  this  effect  were  uttered  and  re- 
corded before,  during,  and  after  the 
p>eriod  of  the  Savior's  ministry  in 
the  flesh.  Our  second  lesson  showed 
that  the  apostasy  so  predicted  had 
its  beginning  even  during  the  mortal 
life  of  the  apostles  who  continued 
in  the  ministry  after  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  that  the  fact  of  the  great 
"falling  away"  was  proclaimed  by 
them  as  then  in  progress,  and  is  ad- 
mitted by  later  writers. 

We  are  now  to  consider  some  of 
the  principal  causes  leading  to  the 
apostasy,  and  to  study  the  manner  in 
which  those  causes  have  operated. 

A  careful  study  of  the  preced- 
ing lessons,  more  particularly  a 
thoughtful  comparison  of  the  scrip- 
tural passages  therein  presented, 
must  have  shown  that  the  ancient 
prophets  and  apostles  whose  words 
were  quoted  saw,  not  alone  the  fact 
of  the  breaking-up  of  the  Church 
but  also  some  of  the  principal  caus- 
es thereof.  The  causes  so  foreseen 
were  mostly  internal  ones,  such  as 
the  teaching  of  false  doctrines  (Acts 
20:29,  30;  IL  Tim.  4:3,  4;  L  Tim. 
4:1-3;  IL  Peter  2:1-3;  Jude  17, 
18) ;  the  rise  of  pretenders  who 
would  claim  to  be  prophets  (Matt 
24:4,  5,  il);  and  the  increase  of 
the  f)ower  of  Satan  (II.  Thess.  2: 
3).     These  conditions  were  to  be- 


come so  serious  and  widespread  that 
the  world  would  be  in  a  state  of 
famine — "not  a  famine  of  bread, 
nor  a  thirst  for  water,  but  of  hear- 
ing the  word  of  the  Lord  (Amos 
8:11,  12).  All  the  foregoing  ref- 
erences were  accompanied  by  the 
actual  passages  quoted  at  length  in 
Lesson  I;  and  a  careful  review 
thereof  is  the  best  possible  prepar- 
ation for  the  present  lesson.  Keep 
in  mind  the  declaration  of  Isaiah 
as  to  the  dread  state  of  the  world 
during  the  spiritual  night  incident 
to  the  apostasy,  and  the  causes  lead- 
ing thereto: 

"The  earth  also  is  defiled  under 
the  inhabitants  thereof;  because 
they  have  transgressed  the  laws, 
changed  the  ordinance,  broken  the 
everlasting  covenant."  ( Isa.  24 :5. ) 
In  addition  to  these  internal  causes 
leading  to  disruption,  there  were 
others  operating  from  without, 
which  may  be  designated  as  exter- 
nal causes.  For  convenience  in 
study  we  shall  consider  the  subject 
in  the  following  order : 

Causes  of  the  Great  Apostasy. 

1.  External  causes. 

2.  Internal  causes- 

I.      EXTERNAL  CAUSES. 

Outside  opposition  to  the  Church 
through  which  conditions  were  pro- 
duced that  contributed  to  its  final 
disruption  may  be  summed  up  un- 
der the  general  term  persecution- 
It  is  a  matter  of  history,  undisputed 
and  indisputable,  that  from  the  time 
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of  its  inception  until  its  actual  des- 
truction, the  Church  established  by 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  object  of  fierce 
persecution;  and  the  opposition  so 
cruelly  manifested  was  one  of  the 
effective  causes  resulting  in  a  gen- 
eral apostasy.  It  may  be  argued 
that,  judging  from  the  history  of 
the  re-established  Church  in  the 
present  dispensation,  persecution 
may  tend  to  strengthen  rather  than 
to  weaken  the  Church,  and  that 
therefore  violent  opposition  in  earli- 
er times  cannot  be  considered  a  true 
cause  leading  to  final  disruption. 

In  reply  it  may  be  said  that  the 
present  is  the  dispensation  of  the 
fulness  of  times, — a  period  in  which 
the  Church  shall  triumph,  and  dur- 
ing which  the  powers  of  evil  are 
limited  and  restrained  in  their  op- 
position ;  whereas  the  period  of  the 
apostasy  was  one  of  temporary  vic- 
tory for  Satan.  Our  belief  in  the 
eventual  triumph  of  good  over  evil 
must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that 
evil  is  frequently  allowed  a  short- 
lived success,  and  a  seeming  victory. 
The  permanency  of  the  Latter-day 
Church  has  been  not  less  surely  pre- 
dicted than  was  the  temporary  du- 
ration of  the  iPrimitive  Church. 
Satan  was  g^ven  power  to  over- 
come the  Saints  in  former  days,  and 
the  persecutions  he  waged  against 
them  and  the  officers  of  the  Church 
contributed  to  his  passing  success. 
It  has  been  decreed  that  he  shall  not 
have  power  to  destroy  the  Church 
in  the  last  dispensation,  and  his  per- 
secution of  the  Saints  today  will 
be  futile  as  a  means  of  bringing 
about  a  general  apostasy  in  tihese 
latter  times. 

The  persecution  to  which  the 
Primitive  Church  was  subjected 
was  two-fold;  viz.  Jewish  and  pa- 
gan- It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Jews  were  distinguished  from 


all  other  nations  of  antiquity  by 
their  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
living  God.  The  rest  of  the  world 
before  and  at  the  time  of  Christ 
was  idolatrous  and  pagan,  profess- 
edly believing  in  a  host  of  deities, 
yet  with  no  recognition  of  a  Su- 
preme Being  as  a  living  personage. 

The  Jews  were  bitter  in  their  op- 
position to  Christianity,  which  they 
regarded  as  a  rival  religion  to  their 
own;  and  moreover,  they  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  if  Christianity 
ever  came  to  be  generally  accepted 
as  the  truth,  their  nation  would 
stand  convicted  of  having  put  to 
death  the  Messiah. 

While  Jesus  ministered  in  the 
flesh  He  specifically  and  repeatedly 
warned  the  apostles  of  the  perse- 
cution they  would  have  to  meet 
In  answering  certain  iquiries  Christ 
said  to  Peter  and  others : 

"But  take  heed  to  yourselves:  for 
they  shall  deliver  you  up  to  coun- 
cils; and  in  the  synagogues  ye  shall 
be  beaten;  and  ye  shall  be  brought  be- 
fore rulers  and  kings  for  my  sake  for 
a  testimony  against  them"  (Mack  13: 
9;  compare  Matt.  24:9-13). 

Shortly  before  His  betrayal  the 
Lord  repeated  the  warning  with 
solemn  impressiveness,  citing  the 
persecutions  to  which  He  had  been 
subject,  and  declaring  that  His  dis- 
ciples could  not  escape : 

"If  the  world  hate  you,  ye  know 
that  it  hated  me  before  it  hated  you. 
If  ye  were  of  the  world  the  world 
would  love  his  own;  but  because  ye 
are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have 
chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  there- 
fore the  world  hateth  you.  Remem- 
ber the  word  that  I  said  unto  you, 
The  servant  is  not  greater  than  his 
lord.  If  they  have  persecuted  me  they 
will  also  persecute  you"  (John  15: 
18-20). 

The  extreme  of  depravity  to 
which  the  bigoted,  persecutors 
would  sink  is  set  forth  in  these 
further  words  of  the  Savior: 
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"They  shall  put  you  out  of  the 
synagogues:  yea,  the  time  cometh, 
that  whosoever  killeth  you  will  think 
that  he  doeth  God  service.  And 
these  things  will  they  do  unto  you 
because  they  have  not  known  the 
Father,  nor  me"    (John  16:2,  3.) 

These  predictions  had  spee^dy  and 
literal  fulfillment.  Froni  the  time 
of  the  crucifixion  Jewish  malignity 
and  hatred  were  directed  against 
all  who  professed  a  belief  in  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  early  stages  of  their  min- 
istry several  of  the  apostles  were 
imprisoned  (Acts  5:18,  compare  4: 
3)  and  the  priestly  leaders  sought 
to  take  their  Uves  (Acts  5:33). 
Stephen  was  stoned  to  death  be- 
cause of  his  testimony  (see  Acts 
6:8-15;  7:54-60)  ;  and  the  persecu- 
tion against  the  Church  became  gen- 
eral (Acts  8:1.) 

James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  was 
slain  by  order  of  Herod  (Acts  12: 
1-2)  and  Peter  was  saved  from  a 
similar  fate  only  by  a  miraculous 
intervention  (verses  3-10).  The 
scriptiwal  record  informs  us  as  to 
the  ultimate  fate  of  but  few  of  the 
apostles ;  and  secular  history  is  like- 
wise incomplete.  That  Peter  would 
be  numbered  with  the  martyrs  was 
made  known  by  the  resurrected 
Lord  (see  John  21:18-19).  Paul 
sets  forth  the  fact  that  the  apostles 
lived  in  the  very  shadow  of  death 
(I.  Cor.  4:9)  and  that  persecution 
was  their  heritage   (verses   11-13, 


see  also  II.  Cor.  4:8,  9;  6:4,  5.) 

Not  only  did  the  Jews  wage  re- 
lentless persecution  against  those 
of  their  number  who  professed 
Christ,  but  they  sought  to  stir  up 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Ro- 
mans; and  to  accomplish  this  end 
charged  that  the  Christians  were 
plotting  treason  against  the  Roman 
government. 

LESSON   REVIEW^ 

1.  Distinguish  between  external 
and  internal  causes  leading  to  the 
disruption   of   the    Primitive    Church. 

2.  Cite  some  of  the  internal  causes 
operating  to  produce  apostasy  as  set 
forth  in  scri2tures  quoted  in  Lesson  I. 

3.  Discuss  the  question  as  to 
whether  persecution  necessarily  tends 
to  produce   apostasy. 

4.  What  has  been  the  effect  of 
persecution  on  the  re-established 
Church  in  this  dispensation? 

5.  In  what  sense  was  the  Primitive 
Church  subjected  to  a  two-fold  per- 
secution—What distinguished  the  Jews 
from  pagan  nations? 

6.  Cite  predictions  made  by  Jesus 
Christ  as  to  the  persecution  to  which 
the   apostles   would   be   subjected. 

7.  Give  instances  of  persecution  at 
the  hands  of  the  Jewish  priests  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  apostles*  la- 
bors. 

8.  Who  among  the  ancient  apostles 
are  known  to  have  RuflFered  martyr- 
dom? 

9.  State  the  important  facts  re- 
garding .Stephen's  martyrdom.  Who 
was  Stephen? 

10.  Quote  from  Paul's  writings  re- 
garding the  persecutions  to  which 
he  and  his  associates  were  subjected. 


The  Home  Beautiful. 

LESSON  III. 
Household  MANAdEMENX. 


"The  greatest  of  all  obstacles  to 
progress  is  lack  of  directive  intelli- 
gence, of  skill  in  management,  suc- 
cessful management  depends  upon 
brains  not  dollars." 


In  this  as  in  forraer  lessons  each 
locality  has  its  own  problem  to 
work  out ;  if  you  find  anything  help- 
ful here  adopt  it,  and  if  you  can, 
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bring  out  new  thoughts  and  helpful 
ideas  from  the  broad  discussion  you 
are  expected  to  enter  into. 

DISCUSSION. 

Which  is  better  for  girls,  to 
make  them  good  housekeepers  col- 
lege training  or  home  training? 
What  do  you  think  about  labor  sav- 
ing inventions,  arrangements  for 
convenience,  etc,  saving  time,  in 
housekeeping?  If  men  did  the 
housework  would  they  want  more 
or  less  than  women  have,  judging 
by  the  tools,  and  conveniences  in 
their  workshops  and  offices?  Do 
we  have  too  many  modem  appli- 
ances? Could  our  style  of  living 
be  simplified  to  advantage? 

Housekeeping,  to  be  successful, 
must  be  made  a  study  just  as  much 
as  any  other  business.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  have  system,  for  the  success- 
ful carrying  on  of  a  home.  This  re- 
quires thought  and  planning. 

"Whenever  one's  knowledge  of  a  sub- 
ject has  passed  the  stage  of  drudgery 
and  become  a  science,  its  performance 
immediately  becomes  a  pleasure.  The 
ability  to  do  a  thing  a  little  better 
than  anyone  else  is  a  source  of  de- 
light." 

We  say,  "Poets  are  born,  not 
made,"  the  same  may  be  said  of 
housekeepers,  but  while  some  do 
not  have  a  natural  aptitude  for 
household  management,  neatness, 
and  an  orderly  arrangement  of 
things,  these  qualities  can  be  culti- 
vated. 

"Order  is  heaven's  first  law,"  and 
nowhere  does  it  apply  with  greater 
emphasis  than  in  the  home.  Confu- 
sion and  discouragement  reign  in  a 
home  where  it  is  lacking.  It  aflfects 
the  temper  and  health  of  the  moth- 
er, the  discipline  of  the  children, 
the  happiness  of  the  whole  family. 


In  fact  it  affects  their  wellbeing  and 
prosperity  throughout  their  lives. 

"Few  things  in  life  are  more  pa- 
thetic than  a  household  in  which  no 
organization  exists,  no  systematic 
direction  of  activities,  no  apprecia- 
tion of  heaven's  first  law.  Without 
knowing  it  the  housewife  in  such  a 
home  loses  time,  strength  and  mon- 
ey, and  undergoes  a  great  physical 
strain.  A  haphazard,  aimless  living 
leaves  an  unmistakable  stamp  upon 
the  inmates  of  the  home. 

The  work  should  be  planned  to 
give  certain  duties  to  each  day, 
washing,  ironing,  cleaning,  etc.,  and 
each  person  in  the  house  should 
know  her  duty  and  perform  it 
promptly. 

Discussion:  Is  Monday  invari- 
ably the  best  washday?  Tuesday  has 
its  advantages;  some  good  house- 
keepers prefer  Saturday. 

When  housecleaning  time  comes, 
this  is  the  test  of  system,  order,  and 
temper  as  well. 

"The  good  word  for  houseclean- 
ing is — ^make  haste  slowly,  better 
one  cleaned  room  a  day  and  comfort 
therewith,  than  an  epidemic  of 
brooms,  buckets,  scrubbing  brushes 
and  stepladders,  sure  to  get  every- 
body's temper  on  edge.  Take  plenty 
of  time,  but  never  begin  before  the 
beginning.  Fretting  over  the  work 
to  come  may  hinder,  but  cannot  pos- 
sibly help." 

One  very  important  thing  is  to 
dress  properly.  Have  loose,  com- 
fortable clothing,  that  you  can  get 
into  all  sorts  of  positions  in  with- 
out discomfort  or  inconvenience, 
and  that  you  are  not  afraid  of  soil- 
ing (some  people  favor  bloomers). 
Have  plenty  of  utensils — ^buckets, 
cloths,  brushes,  etc. — ready  before- 
hand. Look  everything  over  for  any 
needed  repairing,  and  see  that  ma- 
terials are  on  hand  so  that  the  whole 
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procession  will  not  have  to  be 
stopped  with  the  house  in  disorder 
for  some  simple  little  thing  that  is 
needed.  Begin  with  the  cellar,  at- 
tic, and  closets  before  any  of  the 
other  rooms  are  touched;  clean  out 
and  put  in  order  all  drawers  and 
shelves;  lay  aside  things  that  can 
be  used  for  any  purpose  whatever 
but  throw  away  the  useless  things 
that  only  take  up  valuable  room. 
Have  curtains  washed,  stretched, 
and  laid  aside  in  some  clean  place 
together  with  any  little  accessories, 
so  that  your  rooms  are  cleaned,  it 
will  be  a  real  pleasure  to  add  the 
finishing  touches- 

Don't  try  to  do  too  much  in  one 
day,  but  stop  when  you  have  ac- 
complished a  reasonable  amount  of 
labor  and  before  you  are  complete- 
ly worn  out — there  are  other  days 
coming  and  you  will  still  have  work 
to  do.  Keep  some  part  of  the  house 
in  order  where,  after  changing  your 
working  costimie,  you  can  forget 
your  work  and  with  your  family  en- 
joy a  comfortable  meal  and  a  quiet 
evening,  and  resume  your  work 
next  day  in  perfect  freshness. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the 
best  is  the  cheapest,  but  always  re- 
member the  best  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended.  In  selecting 
we  should  consider  how  the  article 
is  to  be  used  and  the  amount  of 
labor  that  will  be  required  to  take 
care  of  it.  In  selecting  linen,  silver- 
ware, carpets,  etc.,  we  should  study 
to  get  that  which  will  give  the  long- 
est and  most  satisfactory  service. 
Although  when  it  can  be  afforded 
it  is  a  nice  thing  to  have  some  solid 
silver,  in  the  long  run  a  good  qual- 
ity of  plated  ware  is  most  satisfac- 
tory, for  every  day  use.  And  it  is 
not  extravagant  for  even  the  poorest 
to  use,  for  a  good  plated  ware  such 
as  that  made  by  Rogers  or  Reed 


and  Barton  will  with  proper  care 
last  a  whole  lifetime,  and  counting 
the  labor  saved  in  scouring  common 
steel  knives  will  pay  for  itself.  Sol- 
id silver  is  impractible  because  of 
its  softness,  and  a  cheap  make  of 
plated  ware  although  making  as 
good  an  appearance  as  the  real 
when  first  purchased  will  soon  wear 
thin  showing  the  black  alloy. 

In  selecting  table  linen  get  as 
good  a  quality  as  you  can  possibly 
afford,  for  the  reason  that  the  best 
linen  gets  glossier  and  more  beauti- 
ful with  age,  while  poor  linen  looks 
slimsy  after  the  first  time  it  is 
washed,  and  will  soon  be  in  holes. 
If  you  cannot  afford  the  best,  get 
a  medium  weight  of  half-bleached 
linen,  or  put  a  very  little  starch  in 
your  rinse  water  when  washing 
your  linen  to  give  it  more  body. 
A  satisfactory  quality  in  napkins 
can  be  purchased  for  about  four 
dollars  a  dozen;  tablecloths  range 
in  price  from  one  to  three  dollars 
each. 

Some  tests  for  good  linen  are: 
if  saliva  spreads  rapidly  when  a  lit- 
tle is  applied  with  the  finger,  if  an 
undue  amount  of  fuzz  is  not  raised 
by  rubbing,  if  the  linen  has  a  good 
selvedge,  if  it  does  not  rattle  or 
bend  (showing  that  it  contains  too 
much  gummy  substance)  and  gen- 
erally if  it  is  of  a  fine  weave. 

Now  just  a  word  about  carpets. 
The  cheapest  kinds  are  the  tapestry 
and  ingrains,  but  where  a  better 
quality  can  be  afforded  they  are  not 
very  satisfactory.  In  ingrains  we 
get  the  two  and  three  ply,  or  those 
in  which  there  are  two  distinct  col- 
ors, and  those  in  which  there  are 
three  colors  less  distinct.  They  come 
in  all  wool,  cotton,  and  cotton  mixed 
with  jute,  the  last  named,  however, 
is  most  unsatisfactory  as  it  wears 
shabby   very   quickly.      Moths    do 
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not  get  into  the  cotton  ingrains  and 
they  are  only  from  twenty-five  to 
sixty  cents  a  yard,  but  the  woolen 
ingrains  at  eighty  cents  a  yard  wear 
better,  and  give  fairly  good  appear- 
ance to  a  room.  Although  the  best 
of  these  carpets  g^ve  fairly  good 
satisfaction,  tiiey  will  never  be  mis- 
taken for  a  really  good  carpet  such 
as  a  body  brussels,  or  a  velvet. 
The  Axminister  and  the  Wilton 


are  two  kinds  of  good  velvet  car- 
pets. The  difference  in  them  is  in 
the  weave  and  the  desigfn.  The  Ax- 
minister is  used  mostly  for  the 
whole  carpets,  is  of  a  looser  weave, 
and  comes  in  a  floral  design,  while 
the  Wilton  is  made  into  rugs  of  a 
tighter  weave,  the  design  being  con- 
ventional in  imitation  of  the  orien- 
tal rug. 


Helpful  Hints  for  Juniors. 

LESSON  III. 

GENERAL  CARE  OF  THE  HOME,  ESPECIALLY    BEDS  AND  BEDROOMS. 


In  this  lesson  we  wish  to  strong- 
ly impress  the.  girls  with  the 
thought,  that  they  are  very  import- 
ant factors  in  the  home;  that  they 
can  be  great  helps  to  their  mothers 
in  a  general  way  if  they  will  only 
think;  that  they  are  partly  respon- 
sible as  daughters  and  sisters  for 
the  cleanliness  and  system  in  the 
home. 

Try  and  get  your  girls  to  realize 
that  one  little  girl  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen can  do  much  to  either  make  or 
mar  the  beauty  of  her  home,  by  the 
way  she  cares  for  her  own  belong- 
ings, as  also  the  interest  she  may 
manifest  for  others-  Teach  her  that 
it  is  not  enough  that  her  own  bed- 
room be  always  in  perfect  order, 
and  her  own  bed  exposed  to  the 
air,  but  there  may  be  other  beds  to 
which  she  can  turn  her  attention, 
other  windows  to  be  opened,  to  let 
in  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 

By  quizzing  get  the  g^rls  to  un- 
derstand how  many  hours  are  spent 
in  their  bedrooms  daily,  therefore 
the  necessity  of  good  ventilation, 
clean  beds,  etc.  There  are  so  many 
little  pick-ups  all  over  the  house  that 
mothers  generally  attend  to,  so  if 
there  be  a  thoughtful  girl  in  the 


home,  how  easy  mother's  work  be- 
comes. Teachers,  suggest  something 
to  sew  on  this  night.  Be  sure  and 
invite  two  or  more  mothers  to  come 
to  this  meeting. 

1 — Bedroom, 
a — Appearance. 

(1)  Orderly. 

(2)  Sunny— Why? 

(3)  Cheerful. 

(4)  Restful— What  will  make 

it  so? 
b— Walls. 

(1)     Clean 

(2)     Free  from  cob- webs. 
(3)     Pictures, 
c — Floor. 

(1)  Painted. 

(2)  Covered   with  matting. 

(3)  Polished, 
d— Beds. 

(1)  Kind. 

(2)  Clean. 
3 — Bedding. 

(1)  Clean. 

(2)  Light  weight. 

(3)  Well  ventilated  • 
4 — Furniture. 

( 1 )  Simple. 

(2)  Tasteful. 
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The  Literary  Lesson. 

LESSON  III. 


FOR  THE  SENIORS: 


"Plet,"  by  Alfred  Lamhourne. 

Is  it  necessary  to  state  that  Mr. 
Lamboume  is  one  of  our  home 
writers?  His  books  have  been,  in 
the  order  of  production:  "Pine 
Branches  and  Sea  Weeds, '  "Bits  of 
Descriptive  Prose,"  "Scenic  Utah," 
"Along  the  California  Coast,"  "The 
Old  Journey,"  (the  latter  three  be- 
ing pictorial  and  descriptive  works, 
the  illustrations  done  by  Mr.  Lam- 
boume, who  was  artist  before  he 
turned  writer),  "Holly  and  Easter 
Lilies"  (perhaps  his  best  book), 
"Memorabilia."  "A  Book  of 
Verse,"  "Plet,"  and  "Our  Inland 
Sea,"  which  prose  lovers  might 
prefer  to  the  poetry  of  "Holly  and 
Easter  Lilies."  "The  Old  Journey" 
is,  of  course,  the  Pioneer  travel,  and 
souvenir  copies  of  the  book  were  is- 
sued in  a  binding  of  native  raw  silk. 
"Plet"  was  published  first  as  a  prose 
tale,  and  afterwards  put  into  poetic 
form. 

Two  old  bachelors,  the  story  of 
"Plet"  goes,  are  sitting  over  their 
wine  pn  Christmas  Eve,  and  one 
tells  how,  while  almost  despairing, 
after  a  long  search  for  gold,  he  had 
met  young  Jo,  another  prospector, 
on  a  mountain  slope,  and  they 
formed  a  partnership  of  nothing 
plus  hope,  resulting  in  a  compan- 
ionship that  soon  grew  into  a  rare 
friendship.  They  built  a  cabin 
where  they  staked  their  claim,  and, 
renewed  by  each  other's  presence, 
went  to  work  with  fresh  vim.  One 
night  one  of  the  frequent  snow- 
slides  buried  the  camp  below  them. 


The  two  hurried  to  the  rescue,  and 
then  Jo  found  Plet.  He  was  poor, 
but  before  the  year  had  passed,  for- 
tune favored,  the  partners  found 
their  claim  rich  in  silver,  and  Jo  and 
Plet  were  betrothed-  However,  in 
spite  of  his  happiness,  Jo  seemed 
on  the  anniversary  (Christmas  eve) 
of  his  meeting  Plet  to  grow  greatly 
depressed.  It  was  as  if  some  dan- 
ger impended,  and  he  felt  that  he 
should  be  with  his  sweetheart.  The 
older  man,  sad  through  sympathy, 
sat  watching  him,  and  finally  fell 
asleep.  Suddenly  there  was  a  crash 
and  he  saw  that  the  cabin  had  been 
wrecked,  and  after  a  heart-breaking 
search,  he  found  Jo  dead.  The  three 
years  following  he  saw  Plet  wither 
and  die  like  a  flower,  and  then, 
thanks  to  a  joyful  fate,  he  woke  up 
and  knew  it  for  only  a  sickening 
dream!  He  lived  to  see  the  two 
joyfully  wedded  and  "happy  ever 
after." 

The  story  doubles  on  itself  in  the 
telling,  and  its  chief  characteristics 
are  its  descriptive  quality  and  the 
lightness  of  handling  what  would 
otherwise  be  an  exceedingly  tragic 
story. 

REVIEW. 

1.  Tell  the  story  briefly,  but  with 
somewhat  more  detail  than  given 
here. 

2.  Read  from  "Have  you  ever  seen 
a  snowslide"  to  "what  fate  shall  say, 
shall  be." 

3.  Describe  the  surroundings  of 
the  cabin  in  your  own  words  and  state 
what  part  of  the  description  you  lik^ 
b?st. 
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4.  Read  from  "Upon  the  cliffs  of 
purple"  (page  18)  to  "Oh,  'twas  in 
spring!" 

5.  Describe  Plet  and  tell  how  she 
came    by    her    name. 

6.  Read  the  first  stanza  of  part  sec- 
ond:    "Jo  was  pure-minded,"  etc. 

7.  Read  from  "Now  there's  a  pic- 
ture" (page  32)  to  "hearts  together 
drew." 

8.  How  did  the  prospectors  behave 
when  they  "struck,  it  rich?"  Read 
from,  "For  I  worn  out"  (page  391)  to 
"lucky  few." 

9.  Read  from  "Then  still  and  tran- 
quil grew  the  autumn  days"  to  the 
end   of   the   stanza. 


.  10.  Read  from  *^K  strange  world 
this"  (page  52)  to  "man  a  life."  Tell 
what  it  means,  and  do  you  think  it 
is  true? 

11.  Read  the  part  of  X  and  XI 
(about  fifteen  lines)  that  you  like  best 
and    tell    why   you    chose    it. 

12.  What  were  Joe's  wedding 
bells? 

13.  Which  do  you  like  better,  prose 
or  poetry?     Why? 

14.  Why  can  people  work  better 
in    companionship   than   alone? 

15.  Read  some  other  portion  of 
Plet  that  you  like  that  has  not  been 
given. 


FOR  THE  JUNIORS. 


"Laddie." 

1.  Tell  very  briefly  the  first  thirty- 
seven  pages  of  the  gtory  (to  "worldly 
scales.") 

2.  Read  from  "And  so  Dr.  Carter 
was  dreaming  rosy  dreams"  to  the 
end   of   the   chapter. 

3.  Read  chapter  3. 

4.  Read    chapter   4. 

5.  Read   the   last   chapter. 

6.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  think 
the  Doctor  a  little  justified  in  his  re- 
ception to  his  mother?  Why?  or 
why  not? 

7.  Should  we  or  should  we  not 
have  class  distinction  in  the  world? 

8.  Do  we  as  a  religious  people 
have  too  little  or  too  much  class  dis- 
tinction.    Why  do  you  think  so? 


9.  Read  the  description  of  Dr. 
Carter  (page  26,  "There  is  something 
remarkable"    to    "glass    rightly.") 

10.  Explain  what  seeing  the  Ever- 
lasting Arms  through  the  glass  of 
science  means  (page  28)  and  why  if 
he  does  not  see  them  is  he  either 
distorted    in   his   vision   or   ignorant? 

11.  Read  again  the  paragraph  on 
page  47  beginning  "There  are  these 
exquisite  moments." 

12.  What  is  the  difference  between 
a  "paragraph"  and  a  "stanza?" 

13.  Counting  the  story  out  what 
do  you  think  of  "Laddie"  as  a  piece  of 
literature  only? 

14.  Compare  (your  own  opinion) 
"Laddie"  with  "The  King  of  the  Gold- 
en River"  and  "The  Dog  of  Flanders," 
(have  three  girls  do  this.) 
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Autumn  in  Yosemite  Valley. 

Alfred  Lambourne, 


From  end  to  end  of  Yosemite, 
there  was  silence.  The  tourists 
were  gone.  For  several  weeks  pre- 
ceding our  visit  the  out-going 
coaches  had  been  loaded  down  with 
passengers,  whilst  those  going  to- 
wards the  valley  were  either  empty 
or  had,  perchance,  a  stray,  belated 
sight-seer  or  two  Kke  ourselves.  It 
was  a  matter  of  coigratulation  with 
us  that,  with  the  exception  of  one 
other  and  ourselves,  our  host  had 
but  an  empty  house.  From  end  to 
end  of  the  matchless  and  deserted 
valley  there  was  silence  and-r-po- 
etry. 

What  are  one's  sensations  on  first 
beholding  the  Yosemite  Valley? 
No,  I  am  not  going  to  declaim. 
Much  of  the  scenery  of  the  Yosem- 
ite impressed  me  with  its  sublimity, 
I  do  not  wish  to  rhapsodize  over  it. 
There  is  that  which  is  so  simple,  al- 
most forbidding,  in  its  stupenduous 
architecture,  as  brings  to  silence  all 
crude  bursts  of  enthusiasm.  He 
who  would  rightly  describe  the 
place,  should  speak  in  words  strong 
and  simple,  should  be  able  to  put 
into  his  lines  something  of  "solemn 
tenor  and  deep  organ-tones,"  and, 
as  befits  the  theme,  mold  into  them 
something  of  "that  large  utterance 
of  the  early  gods."  Here  it  is  un- 
gamished ;  the  valley  is  from  six  to 
seven  miles  in  length,  and  from  one- 
half  to  one  mile  in  width.  On  its 
level  floor  are  clusters  of  pine  and 
balsam  and  oak  and    thickets     of 


azalea  and  laurel.  Through  it  winds 
a  clear,  sparkling  stream — ^the  Mer- 
ced— on  either  side  of  the  valley  are 
l^iled-up  walls  of  granite  to  an  aver- 
age height  of  between  three  and 
four  thousand  feet;  in  some  places 
they  are  smooth,  perpendicular,  un- 
bioken;  at  others,  splintered  into 
crags  or  rounded  into  massive 
domes,  and  over  the  edges  of  the 
walls  torrents  come  pouring  down, 
and  the  smoke  from  Indian  wig- 
wams rises  up  through  the  trees.  On 
our  left,  looking  up  the  valley, 
stands  El  Capitan ;  on  the  right.  The 
Graces,  with  the  falling  water  of 
The  Bridal  Veil.  In  the  middle  dis- 
tance are  the  Glacier  Point,  the 
Royal  Arches,  the  North  and  South 
Domes,  with  Cloud's  Rest  beyond 
them,  dim  and  gray.  We  had  asked 
the  driver,  "Shall  we  see  the  valley 
by  sunset?"  and  he  had  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  Experience  enabled 
him  to  time  the  horses  to  the  min- 
ute, in  reaching  any  given  pomt  on 
the  road.  So  closely  are  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  horses  and  the  road's 
gauge  that  a  delay  of  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes,  in  starting,  is  difficult  to 
make  up  in  a  distance  of  thirty  miles 
or  more.  This  is  a  digression,  how- 
ever ;  we  were  speaking  of  the  first 
view.  All  crimson  atop  was  the  last 
rays  of  sunlight,  and  mantled  in 
shadow  below,  the  vast  walls  made 
a  sight  of  the  utmost  beauty. 

Crack  went  the  whip;  down  the 
grade  we  sped.    The  valley  seemed 
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to  be  rising  to  meet  us,  and  the 
mountain  tops  going  upward.  Rat- 
tie-te-bang,  across  torrent  beds, 
spinning  under  archways  of  trees, 
and  out  again  with  a  gusto.  So  we 
descended  into  the  narrow  valley, 
while  its  granite  walls  shot  up  to 
an  unearthly  stature. 

Would  the  traveler  carry  away 
with  him  a  true  conception  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Grizzly  Bear?  Then 
let  him  climb  the  Glacier  Point. 
From  that  height  the  valley  appears 
level  as  a  floor ;  the  winding  Mcvcca 
like  a  line  that  is  drawn  with  the 
finger,  the  oaks  and  pines  like 
round,  small  dots — but  what  is  the 
use?  That  whole  scene  is  too  stu- 
pendous to  be  recalled  by  such  hack- 
neyed similies.  It  was  several  hours 
before  I  could  realize  what  a  space 
it  meant.  There  it  all  lay:  Yosem- 
ite  Valley,  Tenaya  Canyon,  Indian 
Pass,  Little  Yosemite,  that  wilder- 
ness of  granite.  Cloud's  Rest.  There, 
all  dream-like  through  autumn  haze, 
stood  the  mass  of  El  Capitan,  out  of 
whose  ribs  material  enough  for  the 
building  of  all  the  cities  of  the  world 
could  be  taken,  the  massy  North 
Dome,  that  awful  pile,  the  South  or 
Half  Dome,  the  Three  Brothers,  Ca- 
thedral Rock,  The  Sentinel,  The 
Graces,  and  the  wondrous  Cathedral 
Spires.  There  lay  Mirror  Lake,  there 
hung  the  waterfalls.  Beyond  Cloud's 
Rest  were  dense  pine  woods,  blue 
with  distance,  and  Mounts  Hoff- 
man, Lyell,  and  Star  King,  and 
showing  fainter  and  fainter,  as  they 
receded  from  sight,  peak  after  peak 
of  the  high  Sierras. 

Standing  in  the  valley  we  favor 
the  thought  that  Yosemite  owes  its 
origin  to  some  sudden  earthquake 
shock,  but  as  seen  from  above,  we 
acknowledge  the  claim  of  the  an- 
cient glaciers.  Po-ho-no,  Spirit  of 
the  Evil  Wind ;  Pi-na-ack,  Cataract 
of  Diamonds;  Yo-in-ye,  the  Mean- 


dering; such  are  the  suggestive  ti- 
tles g^ven  by  the  native  Indians  to 
these  falls  now  known  as  the  Bridal 
Veil,  the  Vernal,  and  the  Nevada 
Falls,  Tu-tock-ah-nu-lah,  Great 
Chief  of  the  Valley ;  Tis-sa-ack,  the 
Goddess ;  Ah-wi-yah,  the  Sleeping 
Water,  these  titles  apply  to  El  Cap- 
itan, the  Half  Dome,  and  Mirror 
Lake.  And  the  many  other  Indian 
names  are  equally  felicitious.  When 
we  had  seen  Po-ho-no,  Spirit  of  the 
Evil  Wind,  dissipated  into  mist  dust, 
ere  half  way  down,  and  made  a 
cloud  whereon  the  rainbows 
gleamed  and  quivered ;  when  we  had 
lain  by  the  pools  of  the  Merced  and 
watched  the  speckled  trout  lazily 
waving  his  delicate  fins;  when  we 
had  listened  to  the  chant  of  the 
squaws  and  watcHed  the  Indian  boys 
bathing,  amid  stream,  and  had  seen 
Loya,  the  Sentinel,  with  his  head 
amid  the  stars — ^then  we  were  in  fit 
mood  to  believe  that  even  the  poor 
Digger  Indian  was  able  to  feel  the 
mystery  of  the  unseen  forces  of  na- 
ture. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  for  once 
laying  aside  his  stateliness,  bears 
witness  to  the  grandeur  of  the  Yo- 
semite Valley  in  a  genuinely  Yankee 
remark,  "This  is  the  only  place  I 
have  ever  seen  in  my  life  that  quite 
comes  up  to  the  brag.''  Lymg  in  the 
shadow  of  a  broad-armed  oak,  near 
the  base  of  the  Washington  Colimin, 
our  fellow-lodger  repeated  for  me, 
in  a  rich  and  deeply  sonorous  voice. 
Burns  "A  Man's  a  Man  for  a'  that." 
I  am  afraid  that  later  on,  I  offended 
my  friend  who  recited  those  lines 
so  feelingly,  by  a  somewhat  flippant 
answer  concerning  the  Digger  In- 
dians. "Nae,  nae,  if  ye  canna  feel 
it  noo,  mon,  ye  are  nae  poet."  How- 
ever that  may  be,  I  feel  somewhat 
different  from  him  who,  viewing  the 
Yosemite  from  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
turned  away  in  contempt,  pronounc- 
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ing  it  merely  "a  hole  in  the  ground."  stains.    There  is  crimson  and  gold 

Perhaps  in  July  and  August,  the  in  valley  and  on  height,  and  all  those 

Yosemite  may  be  seen  at  its  best,  jagged  peaks  and  rounded  domes  of 
But  the  autumn  season  has  its  spe-  j^^  ^^^^  ^^,^  huge  and 

cial  attractions,  too.    Then  the  Mer-  ^.  ,         \f     ,  ,         .  . 

ced   creeps   on   in   glassy   stillness  ^^^h,  as  they  loom  up  pale  and  m- 

from  pool  to  pool;  the  entangled  distinct  through  the  hazy  veils  of 

ferns  are  dashed    with     blood-red  the  waning  year. 


Home  Again. 

Annie  Pike  Greenwood, 

Father!  Mother!  Bessie!  Ben! 
I'm  home  again i    Tm  home  again! 
Hug  me  as  tight  as  ever  you  can, 
And  kiss  me  ,and  oh,  just  call  me  *Nan' — 
I've  been  nothing  but  Miss  since  I  went  away, 
And  old,  and  cold,  but,  oh,  today 
Tm  home  again! 

I'm  home  again !    Fm  home  again ! 
And  is  that  great  monster  my  brother  Ben  ? 
And  Bessie  more  pretty  than  ever  before ! 
And  Mother  the  same — who  could  ask  for  more  ? 
And  Father— dear  Father — ^has  all  gone  well  ? 
There  isn't  a  secret  you  mustn't  tell — 
Fm  home  again ! 

Fm  home  again!    Fm  home  again! 
Away  from  the  struggle  and  strife  of  men. 
Away  from  the  storm  and  into  the  nest — 
The  house,  the  trees,  the  hearts  I  love  best — 
And,  oh,  that  bird ! — just  listen  his  note ! — 
There's  something  swells  in  my  heart  and  my 
throat — 
Fm  home  again ! 
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Salome. 

Willard  Done. 


CHAPTER  X. 


The  death  warrant  was  written, 
and  received  Herod's  reluctant  hand 
and  seal.  As  it  was  not  yet  mid- 
night, Herodias  determined  to  have 
the  infamous  deed  done  before 
morning.  She  would  run  no  risk  of 
having  her  murderous  will  thwarted 
by  delay. 

Salome  had  retired  to  her  room 
after  making  her  request  of  Herod. 
Overcome  by  the  sense  of  shame 
Joseph  had  inspired,  and  by  her  dis- 
appointment, the  unhappy  girl  gave 
way  to  the  bitterest  tears.  Instinct- 
ively she  felt  that  the  object  of  her 
affection  and  persistent  plotting  was 
irretrievably  lost  to  her.  And  min- 
gled with  this  sense  of  loss  was  the 
feeling  that  she  had  also  forfeited 
her  self-respect.  Deeply  did  she  re- 
gret the  unhappy  moment  when,  for 
her  mother's  desire  for  blood  and 
her  own  hopeless  love,  she  consent- 
ed to  compromise  herself  in  the  sug- 
gestive dance.  The  moment  of  her 
triumph  was  so  brief,  the  time  of 
her  disappointment  promised  to  be 
so  long! 

As  she  lay  on  her  couch,  still  sob- 
bing in  her  grief,  a  slave  entered  the 
room  and  bade  her  go  to  her  moth- 
er's chamber.  Her  first  impulse  was 
to  refuse ;  but  there  was  that  in  the 
slave's  face  that  told  her  to  go.  As 
she  entered  her  mother's  apartment, 
she  found  both  Herod  and  Herodias 
there.  An  officer  stood  with  his 
back  toward  her;  and  her  heart 
gave  a  throb  of  anticipation.  But 
when  he  turned,  she  saw  that  it  was 
Servius. 

"Salome,"  said  Herodias,  "the 
Baptist  dies  before  dawn.  The  Jew 
must  slay  him." 


"Mother!"  Salome  gasped.  "Thou 
knowest  not — " 

"Peace,  girl,"  said  Herodias.  "It 
is  thou  that  laiowest  not.  I  know 
my  mind  and  my  proper  purpose. 
For  thy  sake  as  well  as  mine,  the 
Jew  must  do  this  deed." 

"He  will  not  do  it !"  Salome  pas- 
sionately exclaimed.  "He  is  neither 
cowardly  nor  brutal.  He  will  re- 
fuse." 

"He  may  demur,"  Herodias  an- 
swered with  provoking  calmness, 
"but  he  will  not  refuse.  His  will  is 
mine,  not  his  own.  He  can  not  re- 
fuse." 

"Why  is  he  chosen  for  this  deed 
of  blood  ?"  Salome  asked. 

"Because  a  dog  may  tear  another 
dog  to  pieces  and  no  one  need  ob- 
ject." 

In  indignant  resentment  Salome 
sprang  forward,  with  bitter  words 
on  her  lips;  but  her  mother's  ges- 
ture checked  her.  "I  see,"  she  said, 
with  a  mocking  smile,  "that  thou 
art  still  infatuated." 

The  blood  rushed  to  Salome's 
face.  Then  in  a  whisper  that  only 
her  daughter  heard,  Herodias  said : 
"Foolish  girl,  must  I  explain  all  my 
plan  ?  Canst  thou  take  nothing  for 
granted?  Is  not  thy  woman's  wit 
keen  and  quick  enough  to  divine 
my  purpose  ?" 

Salome  bent  eagerly  forward,  and 
her  mother  continued  in  a  still  low- 
er tone:  "He  will  be  made  to  do 
this  thing.  Servius,  who  owes  him 
an  ancient  grudge,  will  be  the  wit- 
ness of  the  deed.  Then  Servius  will 
take  the  warrant,  fresh  with  the 
victim's  scarlet  dye,  to  this  puling, 
weak,  low-bom  rival  of  thine,  in- 
fatuation for  whom,  and  not  love, 
has  kept  him  from  thee.    If  she  will 
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forgive  and  take  to  her  bosom  the 
man  who  has  slain  her  cherished 
rabbi,  she  is  not  a  Jewess.  Reject- 
ed and  humiliated  by  her,  and  de- 
nounced in  every  s)magogue  as  a 
man  of  blood,  he  will  gladly  return 
to  his  service  and  to  thee."- 

When  the  women  raised  their 
heads,  the  mother  wore  a  look  of 
triumph ;  the  daughter  one  of  hope. 

"Servius,"  Herodias  said,  "take 
this  warrant  to  Joseph.  With  it, 
take  this  letter,  sealed  with  the  sig- 
net ring  of  Herod,  commanding  him 
to  return  the  warrant  to  thee,  cer- 
tified on  its  face  that  its  intent  has 
been  carried  out.  Thou  knowest 
what  else  there  is  to  do.'* 

With  these  words  she  dismissed 
him,  and  he  proceeded  to  his  treach- 
erous task. 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  crafty 
and  infamous  Herod  had  become  as 
wax  in  the  hands  of  his  paramour. 
It  was  because  through  her  greater 
craftiness  and  his  momentary  help- 
lessness she  had  outwitted  him  and 
secured  the  long-sought  edict.  And 
now  that  the  deed  was  determined 
upon,  he  was  willing  to  leave  all  the 
details  to  her. 

Overwhelmed  with  the  grief  the 
cruel  turn  of  events  had  caused,  Jos- 
eph returned  to  his  post  at  the  Cas- 
tle of  Machaerus.  He  had  not  the 
heart  to  tell  John  of  his  impending 
fate.  In  moody  helplessness  he 
walked  back  and  forth  before  the 
castle  entrance,  vainly  trying  to 
think  of  some  means  of  saving  the 
life  of  the  Baptist.  But  with  all  his 
thought  he  could  find  no  way.  The 
case  was  hopeless. 

Soon  he  heard  a  horse  galloping 
toward  the  castle.  Determined  to 
delay  the  ghastly  deed  as  long  as 
possible,  he  waved  his  watchman's 
torch.  The  horse  stopped  abruptly. 
To  Joseph's  surprise,  not  the  armed 
assassin  he  had  expected,  but  a  girl 


in  a  flowing,  loosely-fitting  robe  dis- 
mounted. 

"Salome!"  he  exclaimed.  And 
then  he  added,  in  a  low  tone,  which 
she  was  just  able  to  hear,  the  single 
word,  "Murderess!" 

She  tried  to  seize  his  hand,  but  he 
repulsed  her.  "Ah,  Joseph,  Jos- 
eph," she  cried,  "judge  me  not  so 
harshly.  Thou  knowest  it  was  the 
will  of  another,  not  mine  own." 

"I  know,"  he  answered,  "that  thy 
wicked,  wilful  act  has  brought  a 
prophet  to  death." 

"It  was  not  my  will,"  she  ex- 
claimed again. 

"But  thine  was  the  right  to  ask 
reward  for  thy  lewd  shameless- 
ness." 

She  winced  at  the  last  two  words. 
Then  again  the  old,  passionate  ap- 
peal came  into  her  face  and  voice. 
"Thou  shalt  listen  to  me,"  she  said, 
"and  thou  shalt  know  the  truth." 

Surprised  and  overmastered  by 
her  voice  and  manner,  he  could  not 
choose  but  listen. 

"I  know  not  why  it  is,"  she  said, 
her  voice  a  little  more  calm,  "but 
thou  has  a  strange  power  over  me ; 
and  I  who  should  command  am  ever 
pleading.  It  is  love,  Joseph,"  she 
added,  wistfully,  a  break  in  her 
voice  like  a  sob.  "Thou  canst  not 
know  the  feeling,  or  thou  wouldst 
pity  me." 

"Pity  thee!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  i\o. 
For  it  is  not  love,  but  an  unholy, 
murderous  desire  that  stoops  to  the 
arts  thou  hast  practiced." 

"Nay,  Joseph,"  she  answered, 
"thou  shalt  not  misjudge  me  when 
the  truth  is  known.  It  was  all  my 
mother's  plan.  I  thought  she  had 
formed  it  for  my  sake.  She  told  me 
I  could  appeal  to  thee  by  the  dance, 
and  win  thee  from  my  rival.  That 
only  was  my  thought  and  my  hope. 
But  I  found  when  it  was  too  late 
that  my  attempt  was  vain,-^nd  she 
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had  made  me  a  tool  for  her  own 
purpose.  And  when  I  saw  by  thy 
look  that  my  desire  must  fail,  she 
could  easily  persuade  me  to  put  her 
wish  into  words." 

Joseph  had  so  far  overcome  his 
disgust  and  resentment  that  he 
pitied  her  evident  distress.  But  be- 
fore he  could  answer,  a  number  of 
horsemen  arrived.  Springing  into 
the  middle  of  the  road  he  challenged 
them.  "Who  approaches?"  he 
called. 

With  a  laugh,  Servius  leaped 
from  his  horse  and  answered,  *'A 
summons  from  the  Tetrarch  and  his 
consort."  A  mocking  note  ran 
through  his  next  words,  for  he  did 
not  see  Salome.  "The  guileless 
Herodias  and  her  innocent  daughter 
bid  me  present  to  thee  this  missive." 

Before  Salome  could  make  ob- 
jection, Joseph  had  seen  the  fearful 
import  of  the  paper.  In  a  frenzy  he 
turned  to  her. 

"So  this  is  the  climax  of  thy 
work?"  he  exclaimed.  "Not  content 
with  procuring  the  death  of  a  man 
of  righteousness,  thou  wouldst  make 
his  own  friend  his  murderer." 

In  vain  Salome  tried  to  interpose 
a  protest.  Wrought  up  to  the  keen- 
est excitement  by  the  events  of  the 
night,  Joseph  could  not  restrain 
himself. 

"Go  and  tell  the  murderous  Her- 
odias," he  cried,  "that  I  will  never 
carry  out  the  infamous  edict.  And 
for  thee,  Servius,  I  can  best  express 
my  contempt  by  leaving  thee  to  the 
mercy  of  this  young  tigress  and  her 
mother." 

Before  he  could  finish  what  he 
wished  to  say,  a  signal  was  given  by 
Servius,  and  his  men  surrounded 
Joseph  and  carried  him  by  main 
force  into  the  castle.  Salome  was 
left  outside  alone. 

It  could  not  have  been  more  than 
a   few  minutes,  although  the  sus- 


pense made  it  hours  to  the  unfortu- 
nate girl,  before  the  sound  of  a 
short,  sharp  struggle  reached  her.  A 
moment  later  Joseph  sprang  out  of 
the  door,  which  had  been  left  open, 
and  quickly  closed  and  locked  it; 
for  his  captors  had  failed  to  secure 
the  key  from  him.  In  vain  the  en- 
trapped assassins  flung  themselves 
against  the  door.  It  would  not  yield. 

Then,  turning  to  Salome,  he  said, 
in  a  voice  of  ineffable  scorn  and 
loathing,  "Thy  plan  to  make  me  the 
murderer  of  the  rabbi  has  failed.  I 
could  not  save  him;  but  if  he  dies 
it  will  not  be  by  my  hand.  For  a 
moment  the  assassins  were  off  their 
guard;  and  realizing  the  hopeless- 
ness of  attempting  to  save  the  life 
of  John,  I  determined  not  to  be  a 
witness  of  his  death. 

She  tried  to  speak,  but  he  would 
not  listen.  "And  now,"  said  he,  "I 
leave  thee  and  thy  mother  to  the  re- 
morse and  grief  and  shame  that 
must  overtake  all  who  plot  against 
the  lives  of  the  worthy  and  inno- 
cent. Neither  thou  nor  she  shall 
see  me  again.  I  renounce  forever 
my  service  to  Rome.  I  shall  carry 
with  me  only  a  loathing  for  the  iron 
rule,  though  I  may  be  unable  to  rid 
myself  or  my  people  of  it.  But  I 
shall  have  hands  unstained  with  the 
blood  of  innocence,  and  a  conscience 
unscatched  with  murder  and  oppres- 
sion. Here  is  the  key  to  the  gloomy 
castle,"  he  said,  as  he  mounted  one 
of  the  horses.  "Thou  mayest  imme- 
diately release  the  wolves,  but  they 
can  never  overtake  me." 

He  handed  her  the  key,  and  rode 
away  with  the  parting  words,  "Re- 
ceive from  Servius  and  take  to  thy 
mother  the  ghastly  token  of  her  in- 
famy and  thy  shame.  Let  her  gloat 
over  it  while  she  may,  but  her  re- 
morse shall  be  eternal."  He  spurred 
his  horse  to  a  gallop  and  was  gone. 

Salome  waited  until  he  was  at  a 
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safe  distance;  for  she  was  sincere 
enough  in  her  love  not  to  wish  for 
him  the  death  certain  to  overtake 
him  if  Servius  should  capture  him. 
Then  she  opened  the  door. 

A  ghastly  procession  came  out  of 
the  portal,  the  severed  head  of  the 
Baptist  borne  in  the  van.  The 
charger  on  which  it  was  carried  was 
handed  to  the  g^rl;  but  she  turned 
away  with  a  convulsive  sob. 

She  accompanied  the  party  to  her 
mother's  palace,  for  she  had  no  oth- 
er choice.  There  the  wicked  Hero- 
dias  gloated  for  an  instant  and  then 
wept  for  hours  over  the  head  of  the 
prophet,  "a  greater  than  whom  had 
never  been  bom  of  woman."  And 
while  she  mourned  the  young  Jew 
whom  she  had  hounded  to  his  death, 
her  daughter  wept  in  solitude  for 
another  of  the  chosen  race,  whom 
she  had  tried  to  win  but  had  lost 
forever.  A  few  days  later,  some  dis- 
ciples of  John  the  Baptist  took  his 
body  away  and  buried  it. 

Joseph  passed  safely  through  the 
perils  of  his  journey  to  Jenisalem. 
There  he  gave  up  his  worldly  ambi- 
tion, and  became  a  devout  follower 

(the 


of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  His  marriage 
with  Ruth  was  soon  celebrated,  and 
they  enjoyed  the  happiness  to  which 
their  faithfulness  ftnd  long  waiting 
had  entitled  them.  And  when  at 
length  Jesus  died  on  the  cross  and 
was  resurrected,  Joseph  and  Ruth 
devoted  their  lives  and  their  fortune 
to  the  spread  of  the  gospel  He  had 
given  them. 

Herodias  soon  went  into  the  lone- 
ly and  ignominious  exile  to  which, 
on  account  of  her  inordinate  ambi- 
tion, the  will  of  Caesar  consigned 
her  and  Herod.  Salome  forgot  her 
grief  sufficiently  to  make  two  suc- 
cessive incestuous  marriages  with 
her  kinsmen,  which,  with  similar 
marriages  on  the  part  of  other  de- 
scendants of  Herod  the  Great,  did 
more  than  all  else  to  extinguish  that 
line.  Edom  soon  ceased  to  rule  over 
Israel. 

The  temporal  kingdom  Herod 
represented,  which  was  the  object 
of  Joseph's  severe  temptation,  has 
long  since  passed  from  the  earth. 
The  spiritual  kingdom  which  Jesus 
promised  is  eternal,  and  bids  fair  to 
become  the  ruling  power  over  the 
hearts  of  men. 

END.) 


Dreams. 

Maud  Baggarley. 

The  shadows  of  night  have  fallen, 

And  I  dream  'neath  the  sapphire  sky ; 

Like  a  jewel  rare  in  the  crown  of  God, 
A  lone  star  g^ earns  on  high. 

And  I  think  as  it  shines  above  me 

Of  Hint  who  set  it  there, 
And  I  know  that  star  and  mortal 

Are  both  in  His  loving  care. 

Each  where  the  Master  placed  him, 

A  part  of  His  holy  plan 
Of  a  world  made  light,  from  chaos  and  night. 
To  exalt  andgive  joy  to  man. 
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JOHANNES   BRAHMS. 
Eth^l  M.  Connelly. 


In  a  memorable  issue  of  "Die 
neue  Zeitschrift  fuer  Musik"  for 
1854,  Robert  Schuman  wrote  an 
enthusiastic  article  announcing  the 
advent  of  a  new  genius  in  the  mu- 
sical world.  **He  has  come,"  he 
wrote,  "the  chosen  youth  over 
whose  cradle  the  Graces  and  He- 
roes seem  to  have  kept  watch."  This 
youth  whom  the  great  Schluman 
deemed  worthy  of  his  highest  praise 
was  a  pale  slender  boy  of  twenty, 
named  Johannes  Brahms.  He  came 
originally  from  the  busy  city  of 
Hamburg,  where  he  was  born  May 
7,  1833,  the  eldest  of  three  chil- 
dren. His  father,  a  performer  in 
an  orchestra,  early  discovered  his 
son's  talent  for  the  piano,  and  se- 
cured for  him  the  best  possible 
teachers.  Little  Johannes  was  of  a 
serious  mind,  and  spent  his  child- 
hood reading  everything  upon 
which  he  could  lav  his  hands,  and 
practicing  with  a  ^faithfulness  that 
surprised  even  his  teachers.  When 
he  was  fourteen  he  appeared  for 
the  first  time  in  public,  playing, 
among  other  things,  difficult  com- 
positions by  Bach  and  Beethoven. 
His  success  was  flattering  enough 
to  have  tempted  many  a  teacher  to 
send  him  on  a  concert  tour,  but 
fortunately  the  boy  was  in  wiser 
hands,  and  before  he  was  allowed 
to  play  in  public  again,  was  sent 
back  to  five  more  years  of  hard 
work,  during  which  he  studied  the 
works  of  the  masters,     and     used 


them  as  models  for  his  own  com- 
positions. 

Soon  after  his  second  appear- 
ance he  accompanied  Remenyi,  the 
great  Hungarian  violinist  on  a  con- 
cert tour  which  was  to  include  all 
the  large  cities  of  Germany.  It 
was  in  Goettingen  that  an  incident 
happened  which  paved  the  way  for 
Brahms  immediate  recognition  in 
the  musical  world.  On  the  night 
that  they  were  to  give  their  con- 
cert they  found  that  the  piano  to 
be  used  was  of  the  tin  pan  variety, 
out  of  the  question  for  the  rendi- 
tion of  good  music.  The  managers 
sent  for  another  instrument,  but 
at  the  last  moment  the  discovery 
was  made  that  this  new  piano  was 
half  a  tone  below  concert  pitch. 
Remenyi,  who  was  to  play  Beeth- 
oven's great  Kreutzer  Sonata,  was 
in  dispair.  To  procure  another  in- 
strument was  impossible,  to  lower 
the  pitch  of  his  violin  was  little 
short  of  desecration.  While  he 
fumed,  Brahms  stepped  quietly  for- 
ward and  offered  to  play  the  ac- 
companiment from  memory  and 
transpose  it  a  half  a  tone  higher. 
Such  an  undertaking  might  have 
made  a  veteran  pianist  hesitate,  and 
Remenyi  at  first  refused  to  play 
under  such  conditions.  At  last, 
however,  he  consented,  and  to  his 
surprise  Brahms  played  the  diffi- 
cult accompaniment  through  with- 
out a  hitch.  There  were  many  mu- 
sicians in  the  audience  who  knew 
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what  the  young  pianist  had 
done,  and  they  were  all  warm 
in  their  praise  of  him,  especially 
the  violinist  Joachim,  who  asked 
to  meet  him,  and  gave  him  several 
letters  to  influential  people,  among 
them  Liszt  and  Schuman. 

At  Duesseldorf  Schuman  re- 
ceived Brahms  kindly,  but  when  he 
heard  his  first  compositions  he 
waxed  enthusiastic.  He  greeted  the 
young  German  as  a  master,  and 
ended  by  writing  the  article  already 
mentioned,  which  immediately  fo- 
cused attention  upon  the  new  gen- 
ius. 

After  a  short  stay  in  Duesseldorf 
Brahms  gave  a  concert  in  Leipsic, 
and  spent  a  short  time  with  Liszt 
at  Weimar.  A  little  later  he  ac- 
cepted a  post  as  music  master  and 
director  of  the  orchestra  and  chor- 
us at  Detmold.  For  four  years  he 
lived  in  almost  unbroken  privacy 
now  in  Hamburg^  now  in  Switzer- 
land, and  at  last  in  Vienna  which 
he  selected  as  his  permanent  home. 

There  is  little  in  Brahm's  life 
to  interest  the  reader.  The  only 
events  were  the  appearance  every 
now  and  then  of  a  new  set  of  com- 
positions, some  of  which  were  fa- 
vorably received,  while  others  were 
criticised  because  the  audience  could 
"make  neither  head  nor  tail  of 
them."  He  had  at  different  times 
important  positions  as  leader, 
among  them  the  directorship  of  the 
Vienna  Choral  Society  in  1863,  and 
of  the  concerts  of  the  **Gesellschaft 
der  Musikfreunde"  (Society  of  the 
Friends  of  Music)  from  1872-1875. 
The  philosophical  faculty  of  tlie 
University  of  Breslau  awarded  him 
the  title  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in 
1879 ;  the  Academy  of  Arts  of  Ber- 
lin elected  him  a  foreign  member; 
the  King  of  Bavaria  decorated  liTm 
with  the  "Maximilian  Order  of 
Arts  and  Sciences;''  and  in   1887 


Emperor  William  appointed  him 
Knight  of  the  Order  "pour  le  me- 
rite"  for  Arts  and  Sciences. 

But  neither  fame  nor  honors  ev- 
er made  him  other  than  the  modest 
unassuming  boy  who  made  his  ap- 
pearance before  Schuman.  He  dis- 
liked being  lionized,  and  would  do 
anything  to  escape  public  notice. 
Once  he  was  taking  a  walk  when 
a  gentleman  approached  and  asked 
if  he  was  the  great  musician 
Brahms.  "Oh,  you  must  mean  my 
brother,  he  was  taking  a  walk  with 
me  on  the  hill  just  now,"  answered 
the  composer  pointing  behind  him ; 
he  then  made  a  hasty  escape. 

At  a  dinner  after  one  of  his  con- 
certs a  man  with  oratorical  ambi- 
tions made  a  lengthy  flattering 
speech  in  honor  of  the  now  famous 
Brahms.  His  chagrin  may  be  im- 
agined when  Brahms,  instead  of 
making  a  like  response,  arose  and 
said,  very  coldly,  "I  thank  you,"  and 
as  soon  as  possible  left  the  ban- 
quet. 

At  another  dinner  Joachim  arose, 
and  with  a  bow  toward  Brahms  pro- 
posed the  health  of  the  greatest 
composer.  Before  he  could  pro- 
nounce the  name,  Brahms  jumped 
to  his  feet  and  cried,  "Quite  right. 
Here's  Mozart's  health." 

Gentle,  quiet,  undemonstrative, 
he  made  few  enemies  and  many 
friends.  When  musicians  wrangled 
over  the  merits  of  his  works  he 
won  their  respect  by  refraining 
from  entering  the  contest  in  his 
own  defense,  and  well  deserved 
this  praise  from  the  pen  of  one  of 
his  critics:  "He  is  a  great  man, 
generous  and  upright,  without  en- 
vy, without  arrogance,  free  from  all 
taint  of  the  meaner  emotions,  whol- 
ly single  hearted  in  the  service  of 
his  ideal." 

That  his  ideal  was  high   is  at- 
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tested  by  the  quality  of  his  work. 
His  models  were  Bach  and  Beeth- 
oven, and  no  composer  since  the 
days  of  those  immortals,  seems,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  critics,  better 
fitted  to  wear  the  mantle  which  they 
laid  aside.  "He  is  the  first  com- 
poser since  Beethoven  to  sound  tHe 
notes  of  the  sublime,"  writes  one 
critic ;  and  another,  "He  was  not  on- 
ly the  greatest  variationist  of  his 
time,  but  with  Bach  and  Beeth- 
oven the  greatest  of  all  fimes."" 

He  was  a  wonderfully  prolific 
writer.  He  wrote  four  magnificent 
symphonies,  the  highest  of  all  mu- 
sical forms,  three  great  piano  sona- 
tas, two  piano  concertos,  one  violin 
concerto,  one  double  concerto  for 
violin  and  violincello,  a  large  num- 
ber of  splendid  chorals,  hundreds 
of  compositions  for  piano  and  other 
instruments,  and  hundreds  of  songs. 

The  magnificent  "German  Re- 
quiem,'* produced  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Breman  Cathedral,  is  the 
finest  example  of  his  compositions 
for  chorus.  "It  remains  a  monu- 
ment of  serious,  lasting  art,  of  elo- 
quent expression  and  consummate 
technical  skill." 

Of  his  songs  some  of  the  best 
known  are  "Mainacht,"  "Wie  bist 
due  meine  Koenigin,"  "Meine  Liebe 
is  Grieen,"  "Willkommen  holde 
Sommernacht,"  and  the  well  known 
"Wiegenlied."  Someone  has  aptly 
said  "In  his  songs  Brahms  is  as 
simple,  as  manly,  as  tender  as  Rob- 
ert Burns." 

There  are  among  his  piano  pieces 
sixteen  "Waltzes"  and  twenty-one 
"Hungarian  Dances,"  many  of 
which  appear  constantly  on  the  best 
concert  programs.     But  the  com- 


position which  great  virtuosos  have 
made  famous  is  the  "Variations  on 
an  Air  by  Paganini,"  a  work  which 
taxes  a  pianists  utmost  technical 
skill.  It  has  been  said  that  "it  re- 
quires fingers  of  steel,  a  heart  of 
buring  lava,  and  the  courage  of  a 
lion." 

Much  of  Brahms's  music  is  too 
deep  to  appeal  at  once  to  the  ear 
which  is  not  trained  to  an  aprecia- 
tion  of  classical  music.  There  is  at 
first  something  in  it  remote,  formal, 
almost  cold,  but  for  those  who  will 
study  it  there  is  a  veritable  mine  of 
beauty.  It  was  the  result  of  slow 
careful  work,  for  Brahms  was  con- 
templative rather  than  passionate, 
and  unlike 'Rubenstein  was  his  own 
severest  critic.  He  had  wonderful 
ideas,  gjeat  patience  in  developing 
them,  and  a  splendid  imagination 
that  colored  the  whole. 

Brahms  never  married.  "No,"  he 
answered,  when  a  friend  rallied  him 
on  his  bachelor  state,  "It  is  as  hard 
to  marry  as  to  write  an  opera,  per- 
haps— in  both — a  first  success  might 
embolden  one  to  try  again,  but  it 
wants  more  courage  than  mine  to 
make  a  start." 

Early  in  1896  his  health  began 
to  fail.  He  went  to  Carlsbad  in 
the  hope  of  recovery,  but  the  next 
winter  symptoms  of  a  cancerous 
growth  appeared,  after  several 
months  of  suffering  he  died  April 
3,  1897  at  Vienna. 

For  half  a  century  he  followed 
his  ideal,  "pursuing  the  beautiful 
in  its  most  elusive  and  difficult 
form,"  living  solely  for  his  art,  and 
the  highest  praise  we  can  give  him 
are  Mr.  Hunnecher's  words,  "He 
was  a  maker  of  absolute  music." 
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Madame  Emma  Calve,  the  noted 
singer,  is  of  Spanish  and  French 
parentage.  Besides  her  wonderful 
voice,  she  possesses  great  dramatic 
power  and  a  beautiful  personality. 
She  has  been  the  unrivaled  "Car- 
men" of  the  operatic  stage.  Her 
"Lautuzza"  was  a  great  bit  of 
pathos  and  passion. 

Charlotte  Cushman  was  an 
American  actress  of  great  power. 
She  died  in  1876.  Her  grave  is  in 
Mt.  Auburn  cemetery.  Her  strong- 
est female  roles  were  "Meg  Merri- 
lies,"  which  she  made  famous,"Lady 
Macbeth,'*  and  "Nancy  Sykes."  She 
was  fond  of  impersonating  male 
characters,  and  played  "Romeo," 
"Wolsey,"  "Qaude  Melmotte,"  and 
"Hamlet."  Charlotte  Cushman  had 
a  hard  early  life.  Her  slender  salary 
as  utility  woman  supported  more 
than  herself  of  her  family.  One  day 
the  "Meg  Merrilies"  was  ill.  The 
utility  woman  was  called  upon  to 
fill  it  at  almost  a  moment's  notice. 
It  was  her  opportunty,  and  her  gen- 
ius asserted  itself.  In  a  sudden  in- 
spiration, she  gave  the  character  a 
wierdness  that  held  the  audience 
and  surprised  the  manager.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  the  great  Charlotte 
Cushman,  afterwards  Macready's 
chief  support. 

Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary,  though 
'  of  little  education,  began  to  write 
early.  They  are  best  known  by 
"The  Young  Soldier,"  "The  Gray 
Swan,"  "The  Faded  Shawl,"  "Jenny 
Dunleath,"  "The  Might  of  Love," 
"Balder's  Wife,"  "One  of  Many," 
"The  Old  Homestead,"  "An  Order 
for  a  Picture;"  with  the  children's 


poems,  "Three  Bugs"  ("Three  lit- 
tle bugs  in  a  basket,  and  hardly 
room  for  two"),  "Barbara  Blue," 
"The  Grateful  Swan,"  and  "Peter 
Grey"  (who  goes  on  working  all 
the  day,  always  climbing  up  the 
way,  while  those  who  to  laugh  at 
him  stop  on  a  lower  round  will 
wake,  they  say,  to  see  him  sitting 
on  the  top),  of  Alice  Cary;  and  of 
Phoebe,  "One  Sweetly  Solemn 
Thought,"  "The  Leak  in  the  Dike," 
"Fair  Eleanor,"  "Old  Pictures," 
"Our  Homestead,"  "Love  Cannot 
Die,"  "A  Woman's  Ansv/er;"  and 
for  children,  "The  Robin's  Nest," 
"The  Good  Little  Sister,"  "The 
Chicken's  Mistake,"  ";^he  Envious 
Wren,"  and  "The  H.  ppy  Little 
Wife,"  are  among  the  h  ,st  known. 
The  sisters  are  deservedly  popular 
American  poets.  Both  died  in 
1871. 

ViTTORiA  Colon NA,  Italy's  best- 
known  poetess,  is  remembered 
chiefly  for  her  close  friendship  with 
Michael  Angelo,  to  whom  she  was 
an  inspiration  in  his  later  years  of 
art,  and  whom  she  made  a  poet.  She 
was  a  good  and  beautiful  woman, 
an  honored  associate  of  the  fore- 
most men  of  her  time  (1490-1547). 
Her  poems  were  worthy  of  a  re- 
ligious nature,  and  in  praise  of  her 
dead  husband. 

Marie  Corelli's  real  name  is 
Minnie  Mackay.  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  Mackay,  editor  of 
the  Illustrated  London  News,  New 
York  correspondent  of  London 
Times  during  our  Civil  War,  etc., 
etc.,    a  prose    writer,   one    of  his 
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books  being  "A  History  of  the  Mor- 
mons," and  a  poet.  He  was  bom 
in  Scotland. 

The  distinguished  daughter  of 
this  distinguished  father  makes  her 
home  in  Hartford-on-Avon.  She  is 
a  close  friend  of  Mary  Anderson 
Navarro  and  other  notables.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that 
she  is  the  author  of  "A  Romance 
of  Two  Worlds,"  "Thelma,"  "Aid- 
apth,"  "The  Master  Christian,"  etc., 
etc.,  books  that  have  and  are  con- 
stantly stirring  up  criticism  on  ac- 
count of  their  mysticism,  but  which 
undoubtedly  display  great  force  and 
originality. 

Among  many  women  writers 
may  be  named  Jeanne  Campau 
(French),  lady-in-waiting  to  Marie 
Antionette,  whose  private  life  she 
wrote  ;^  Helen  Stuart  Campbell 
(American),  who  wrote  "The 
Problem  of  the  Poor"  (1882),  and 
other  books  of  a  sociological  char- 
acter ;  Emelia  Flygare  Carlin  ( Swe- 
dish), who  gives  excellent  studies 
of  middle  class  life,  her  best  novel 
being  "A  Warehouse  on  the  Cliffs ;" 
Jane  Welsh  Carlyle  (Scottish), 
wife  of  the  famous  "Sartor-Resar- 
tus" — Thomas,  who  edited  her  well- 
known  "Letters;"  Anna  E.  Carroll 
(American),  a  political  writer — 
"The  Great  American  Battle" 
( 1856)  ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Champney 
(American)  who  wrote  "The  Vas- 
sar  Girls  Abroad"  series  and  other 
books  for  juveniles;  Elizabeth 
Chandler,  who  wrote  poems  favor- 
ing anti-slavery;  Isabelle  Chariere, 
(French),  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished women  of  her  day  (1746- 
1805),  novelist,  dramatist,  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer;  Mrs.  Cheney,  an 
American  writer  and  lecturer,  auth- 
or of  "Life  of  Louisa  M.  Alcott," 
"Sally,  the  Mountain  Girl,"  and 
who  ought  to  be    mentioned     for 


writing  a  story  sequel  to  Ibsen's 
"The  Doll's  House,"  which  she 
called  "Nora's  Return ;"  Ada  Chris- 
ten (Austrian,  born  1844),  author 
of  praiseworthy  poetry  and  prose 
tales  "From  Life;"  Mary  B.  Qaf- 
lin,  wife  of  Governor  Claflin  of 
Massachusetts,  a  life  trustee  of  Wel- 
lesley  College,  eighteen  years  trus- 
tee of  Boston  University,  and  writ- 
er of  many  things,  "Recollections 
of  Whittier,"  among  them;  Mary 
Cowden  Clarke  (English),  biog- 
rapher, story-writer  and  Shake- 
spearian scholar;  Marie  Colbau 
(Norwegian,  1814-1844),  author  of 
"Jeg  Lever"  and  other  novels  with 
a  strong  human  touch,  and  ideal 
quality;  Sara  Coleridge  (English), 
poetess,  author,  distmguished 
daughter  of  an  illustrious  father 
(Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge),  who 
was  gifted  in  scientific  and  classic- 
al learning;  Mrs.  Ada  Collier 
(American),  who,  among  other  po- 
ems, gave  us  the  "Legend  of  the 
First  Woman ;  Marchioness  Colom- 
bi,  author,  modern  sociological  nov- 
elist, giving  strong  pictures  of  Ital- 
ian peasant  life  sorrows;  Eliza 
Cook  (English) ;  died  1889)  ;  hav- 
ing "The  Old  Arm  Chair"  among 
her  best  known  poems;  Joanna 
Courtmares  (Flemish),  dramatist, 
novelist,  poet  and  story-writer 
(twenty-two  volumes  of  stories 
alone),  who  excels  in  hei  descrip- 
tions, of  common  life;  Dinah  Mu- 
lock  Craig  (English),  decidedly 
well-known  by  her  "John  Halifax, 
Gentleman,"  and  other  novels; 
Juana  Cruz,  the  "Mexican  Inn," 
who  wrote  on  religious  themes; 
Mrs.  Custer,  wife  of  General  Cus- 
ter, known  for  her  soldier  sketches ; 
Mrs.  Rose  Terry  Cooke  who  be- 
gan in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  being 
a  distinguished  writer  who  has  also 
had  her  say  on  the  "terrible  Mor- 
mon question ;"  and  Carmen  Sylva, 
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Queen  of  Roumania,  German  by 
birth,  who  is  known  to  us  in  even 
newspapers  for  her  pretty  fairy 
tales  and  other  writings. 

Charlotte  Corday,  mistaken, 
perhaps,  in  her  heroism,  was  com- 
posed of  the  qualities  that  queens 
should  be  made  of.  Resoli'te,  brave, 
unselfish,  full  of  love  for  her  peo- 
ple, was  the  gentle,  innocent  girl 
who  journeyed  alone  in  cruel  times, 
and  unaided  in  any  way,  plunged  a 
knife  into  the  bosom  of  the  infam- 
ous Marat  during  that  hideous  pe- 
riod of  the  French  Revolution. 

Charlotte  Corday  was  the  grand- 
d^ghter  of  the  great  tragic  French 
poet  Corneille.  She  was  of  a  no- 
ble family  that  had  been  forced  by 
privation  to  live  the  life  of  peasants. 
Believing  that  the  death  of  the  mon- 
ster Marat  would  bring  peace  to 
France,  she  gladly  placed  her  head 
under  the  guillotine. 

Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt, 
when  shall  thy  fascination  fade? 
Had  Cleopatra  been  sitting  on  the 
bank  thereof,  Caesar  would  not 
have  crossed  the  Rubicon !  In  fact 
that  river  would  have  dried  up,  foi 
Caesar   would   have  taken   all   the 


Rubi's  out  to  make  bracelets  for 
Cleopatra.  Which  is  rather  a  bad 
pun.  But  Qeopatra's  story  is  too 
well  known  to  need  even  brief  tell- 
ing. She  was  joint  ruler  with  her 
brother,  who,  according  to  Egyp- 
tian custom  was  also  her  husband. 
Driven  from  her  throne  by  his 
guardian,  she  was  restored  to  it 
by  Caesar.  Another  brother  being 
placed  to  rule  with  her,  she  poisoned 
him,  and  joined  Caesar  in  Rome. 
Then  came  th^  battle  of  Philippi. 
A  new  conqueror  was  upon  the 
scene — a  new  conqueror  to  be  con- 
quered. It  was  Marc  Antony.  He 
bade  her  appear  before  him.  She 
werft  grandly  (see  Shakespea<re) 
up  the  river  in  a  gorgeous  barge 
with  maidens  and  music,  herself  a 
wonderful  Venus  rising  from  the 
sea.  Antony  became  her  slave. 
When  she  fled,  at  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium,  he  "flung  away  the  world," 
and  followed  her.  Upon  being  told 
that  she  had  destroyed  herself,  he 
fell  upon  his  sword,  and  learning 
too  late  his  mistake,  had  himself 
carried  to  her  to  die  in  her  arms. 
Cleopatra,  failing  to  make  a  con- 
quest of  Augustus,  placed  an  asp  in 
her  bosom,  and  died  from  its  bite. 


Reflections. 

THE  CLOUD: 
Florence  L.  Lancaster. 

From  over  yon  mountains  away  and  away 
From  the  bourne  of  the  setting  sun, 

I  watched  and  I  waited   day   after   day, 
I  longed  for  a  letter  to  come — 

Ah  cloud!  paled  grey  in  that  faded  ray, 

The  day  is  over  and  done. 
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Emma  Ramsey  Morris. 


In  a  great  blaze  of  patriotic 
glory  the  43rd  National  Encamp- 
ment of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  was  heralded  to  the  thou- 
sands of  citizens  who  were  waiting 
to  do  honor  to  the  heroes  of  a  past 
generation.  And  with  a  final  flour- 
ish of  brilliant  receptions,  campn 
fires,  and  concerts,  the  Encampment 
took  its  rank  in  the  annals  of  past  ' 
history  as  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  its  kind. 

The  visiting  hosts  have  gone 
away  with  warmer  feelings  and 
deeper  regard  than  they  ever  ex- 
pected to  have  for  us.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  Utah  has  been  great- 
ly benefited  by  the  Encampment. 

Thousands  of  people  came  here 
from  all  over  the  United  States, 
with  the  usual  prejudice  against 
Utah  and  the  Mormons.  They  went 
away  with  an  entirely  different  con- 
ception of  us  and  our  creed.  Many 
came  out  by  curiosity  and  they  had 
that  curiosity  satisfied  in  quite  an 
unexpected  fashion.  It  might  easi- 
ly be  said  that  "those  who  came 
to  scoff,  remained  to  pray."  At 
any  rate  they  remained  to  admire 
and  appreciate  to  the  fullest  extent, 
the  overpowering,  large-hearted 
welcome  extended  to  them  by  our 
people. 

They  learned  the  real  meaning 
of  Western  hospitality,  and  were 
completely  charmed  by  it.  Dozens 
of  people  who  had  attended  as  many 
as  thirty  National  Encampments 
were  heard  to  say  that  Salt  Lake 
had  outdone  all  the  otner  cities 
in  almost  every  particular. 
Never    in    any   city   have   the   old 


soldiers  been  shown  more  reverence 
and  love,  more  appreciation,  or 
more  honor  for  their  past  sacrifices. 
Their  short  sojourn  here  with  us 
has  been  a  gjeat  object  lesson  to  old 
and  young,  and  has  impressed  up- 
on all  minds,  more  than  years  of 
teaching  out  of  books  could  do,  the 
value  to  the  country  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic. 

As  long  as  life  lasts,  not  one  of 
us  will  ever  forget  the  sight  of 
that  great  parade  of  scarred  and 
grizzled  veterans;  many  almost 
tottering  with  age  and  weakness, 
yet  striving  to  assume  the  firm  step 
and  erect  bearing  and  to  march  as 
proudly  as  in  the  days  of  '61 -'65, 
when  to  the  stirring  music  of  the 
same  old  fife  and  drum,  they  went 
forth  to  the  call  of  their  country, 
to  lay  down  their  lives,  if  need  be, 
that  the  Union  might  not  die,  and 
that  the  vital  principles  of  eternal 
liberty  might  be  firmly  established. 
"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
this." 

I  had  the  honor  of  entertaining 
the  old  fife  and  drum  corps  of  '61. 
Never  shall  I  forget  that  day.  I 
think  the  old  veterans  who  were 
present  will  not  forget  it  either 
for  I  have  received  many  letters 
and  papers  from  them  since  they 
left,  all  expressive  of  their  enjoy- 
ment and  appreciation  of  the  occa- 
sion and  of  the  cordial  reception  gen- 
erally given  them  by  the  people  of 
Salt  Lake.  Among  many  papers,  I 
have  received  from  the  different 
veterans,  is  one  from  Dr.  Herron 
of  Ohio,  who  says  in  his  excellent 
article  in  the  "Chronicle," 
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"Never  in  all  the  years  of  its  ex- 
istence has  the  Grand  Army  had  a  Na- 
tional Encampment  review  that  sur- 
passed this  one  in  spectacular  and 
pathetic  features.  The  great  review 
was  excellently  managed.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Salt  Lake  City  has  thrown  open  her 
arms  to  the  old  soldiers,  and  never 
has  the  Grand  Army  been  more  en- 
thusiastically received  or  more  gen- 
erously entertained.  All  are  unani- 
mous in  their  praise.  Nothing  that 
loving  thoughtfulness  could  suggest 
has  been  overlooked  in  the  effort  to 
make  the  visitors  comfortable  and  to 
provide  for  their  entertainment.  The 
decoration  of  the  city  has  been  on  a 
lavish  scale.  If  the  people  of  this  State 
and  City  have  their  way,  this  encamp- 
ment will  be  remembered  by  the  vet- 
erans as  one  of  their  pleasantest  and 
most  successful  annual  gatherings." 

I  am  also  in  receipt  of  an  excel- 
lent newspaper  article  from  the 
Webster  City  Tribune     of     Iowa, 


written  by  Comrade  J.  N.  Iliff,  a 
cousin,  by  the  way,  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
IlifF,  formerly  of  this  City.  Among 
many  other  complimentary  things 
about  Salt  Lake,  he  says, 

"It  is  unanimously  conceded  that 
the  people  of  Salt  Lake  City  have  set 
the  pace  and  far  outdone  any  and  all 
formed  occasions  of  this  kind. 

There  never  will  be  any  question 
as  to  the  sincere  patriotism  of  these 
people  for  all  time.  Their  minds  and 
hearts  have  been  open  and  eager  to 
learn,  and  no  one  who  was  here  at 
the  encampment  will  ever  entertain  an 
opinion  to  the  contrary,  how  ever 
much  they  may  have  heard  of  the 
people  of  Salt  Lake  derogatory  to  the 
highest  type  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood." 

I  apologize  for  mentioning  the 
reception    I   gave   to   the   National 
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Association  of  Civil  War  Musicians, 
as  I  do  so  only  to  show  how  deeply 
the  old  veterans  appreciated  being 
entertained  in  a  Mormon  home. 
Not  only  in  mine,  but  in  the  many 
other  homes  opened  to  them  so 
cordially.  After  giving  me  a  most 
generous  amount  of  praise  for  the 
very  little  I  was  able  to  do  for  them, 
Mr.  Iliff  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  affair, 

"The  National  Drum  Corps  was 
given  a  reception  and  etertainment 
by  Mrs.  Emma  Ramsey  Morris,  the 
daughter  of  George  W.  Ramsey,  who 
was  fife  major  of  Company  I,  130th 
Illinois  Volunteers.  *  *  She  sang 
a  number  of  selections  for  us  which 
were  suitable  for  ^  the  occasion  and 
faultless  in  rendition,  and  many  of 
the  old  boys  wept  like  children  as  the 
sentimental  and  pathetic  melodies 
thrilled  their  very  souls.  Many  ladies 
from  nearby  came  in  and  assisted  in 
making  this  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
and  profitable  functions  of  the  whole 
week,  and  one  which  tended  to  an 
uplift  toward  a  better  life,  manifest- 
ly simple,  yet  soul  penetrating.  It  is 
visibly  noticeable,  that  as  the  years 
go  by,  and  the  more  remote  grow  the 
tragic  days  of  *61  to  '65  the  more  in- 
tense becomes  the  homage  and  the 
thankfulness  of  a  nation,  which  is 
coming  to  more  fully  realize  and  ap- 
preciate the  voluntary  and  priceless 
service  rendered.  And  in  the  not  far 
distant  future,  will  we  acknowledge 
the  brotherhood  of  man  and  more 
fulfy  comprehend  the  fatherhood  of 
God,  when  the  burdens  of  life  will  not 
seem  drudgery  and  many  of  the  dis- 
appointments of  life  will  not  be  looked 
upon  as  the  intrigue  of  presonal  ene- 
mies. After  a  few  numbers  were 
rendered  by  visitors  and  hostess,  a 
cordial  hand-shake  and  a  'God  bless 
you,'  were  given  and  we  passed  out 
playing  "The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me," 
followed  by  a  cheer  from  this  Samaritan 
home,  which  at  a  distance  we  answered 
with  a  shriek  of  fife  and  a  thunderous 
roll  of  drum,  and  we  wended  our  way 
to  quarters,  mellowed  in  spirit  but  en- 
larged in  heart,  bearing  away  delicate 
souvenirs  of  respect  and  good  will. 

"From  all  the  thousands  of  visitors, 
nothing  will  be  heard  but  praise  of  the 
piag^animous  treatment  afforded  by  the 


hospitable  people  of  Salt  Lake,  and  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  treatment  we  have 
received  here  would  put  many  of  the 
cities  of  the  East  to  shame  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  G.  A.  R.  festivals  and 
others  as  well.  There  is  no  hypocrisy 
here  and  the  people  do  not  act  as  if 
they  know  what  it  is." 

Now  with  such  opinions  as  these 
about  our  people  being  spread 
broadcast  by  the  press ;  and  by  the 
reports  of  the  many  different  G.  A. 
R.  organizations  all  over  the  United 
States,  can  Salt  Lake  fail  to  receive 
a  great  benefit  from  the  Encamp- 
ment having  been  held  in  our  midst  ? 

Representatives  from  all  over  the 
land  came  here  to  see  for  them- 
selves just  what  conditions  are. 
They  went  away  surprised  and  de- 
lighted beyond  all  power  of  ex- 
pression. The  generosity  of  the 
Church  officials  in  extending  the  use 
of  the  various  Church  buildings, 
the  great  Tabernacle,  Assembly 
Hall,  the  various  ward  chapels 
for  meetings  and  rest  rooms,  has 
been  much  appreciated  by  all  our 
visitors.  The  Eastern  papers  have 
been  full  of  praise  for  Prof.  Mc- 
Clellan.  The  Tabernacle  Choir  un- 
der the  direction  of  Professor  Steph- 
ens also  comes  in  for  its  full  share 
of  appreciation  and  enthusiastic 
comment.  In  fact  everything  that 
was  done  for  the  comfort  and  en- 
tertainment of  the  thousands  wljo 
came  among  us,  was  apprecial||d 
fully. 

Many  touching  stories  of  the  war 
rnd  many  pathetic  incidents  came 
rnc'er  my  observation  during  the 
Encampment. 

While  on  a  sight  seeing  trip 
around  the  city  with  the  National 
Drum  Corps,  I  noticed  one  of  the 
old  fifers  who  got  off  the  car  to 
enter  the  City  and  County  Build- 
ing. He  accidentally  brushed  against 
another  old  veteran  who  s^r^ed  Jo 
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apologize.  The  two  men  stared 
hard  at  each  other  a  moment  and 
the  next  instant  were  clasped  in  a 
hearty  embrace,  and  with  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  one  explained  that 
they  had  been  comrades  in  the  same 
regiment  in  '61  and  had  not  seen 
each  other  since  the  War. 

One  of  the  old  heroes  of  Vicks- 
burg  who  fought  under  Grant, 
quoted  the  following  from  the  per- 
sonal history  of  the  great  General, 
and  told  me  that  he  had  had  just 
such  an  experience  himself  at 
Vicksburg  and  that  this  was  an 
authentic  account: 

"With  a  final  assault,  starting  at  10 
a.  m.,  we  swept  gallantly  over  fallen 
timbers  and  gullied  hills  until  checked 
by  a  deadly  fire  of  musketry  and  artil- 
lery. The  day  saw  desperate  hand-to- 
hand  fighting  and  many  deeds  of  valor. 
Field  pieces  were  dragged  by  the  men 
themselves  to  points  where  horses  could 
not  live  a  moment,  and  ammunition  was 
carried  forward  in  haversacks.  At  night 
when  the  battle  ended  our  arm)r  had 
lost  three  thousand  men.  After*  des- 
ultory fighting  for  two  days  longer  the 
air  grew  so  foul  from  the  wounded  and 
corpses  that  Pemberton  granted  the 
general  an  armistice  for  two  hours  and 
a  half  to  bring  away  the  dead. 

Simultaneously  the  rebels  removed  the 
putrefying  horses,  which  greatly  affect- 
ed their  health  and  comfort 

During  this  truce  both  armies  frater- 
nized, perhaps  softened  by  the  peaceful 
sleep  of  friend  and  foe  side  by  side  on 
that  bloody  field.  Beardless  boys  lay 
among  the  confederate  dead.  And  a 
Rebel  and  a  Union  man,  lying  stark  and 
cold,  were  found  grasping  a  rifle  which 
they  had  both  been  contending  for, 
when  one  shot  killed  them  both.  The 
spade  now  took  the  place  of  the  musket. 
Slowly  our  lines  contracted  as  the  sol- 
diers dug  forward.  The  ditches  were 
so  near  that  conversations  between  the 
pickets  were  familiar  and  sometimes 
witty.    This  is  an  authentic  example: 

Rebel  Picket — *What  are  you'uns  doin' 
out  thar?' 

Union  Picket.— 'Guarding  thirty  thou- 
sand of  you  prisoners  and  making  you 
board   yourselves?' 


Rebel. — *Why  don't  you  come  and 
ake  Vicksburg?* 

Union. — 'Oh  we're  in  no  hurry !  Grant 
hasn't  ffot  transportation  yet  to  send 
you  up  North?* 

Rebel. — 'We've  got  a  lot  of  your 
blamed  old  flags  here.' 

Union. — 'Make  shirts  of  them;  they'll 
look  better  than  that  butternut' 

Rebel.— 'Say,  Yank!  Will  you  trade 
some  coffee  for  corn  meal?' 

Union. — 'Yes,  just  to  oblige  you;  fling 
it  over  here.' " 

Such  stories  and  anecdotes  were 
told  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm 
by  the  old  veterans  and  listened  to 
with  great  interest  by  the  young 
student  of  history  who  would  rath- 
-^r  hear  about  the  great  War  from 
the  lips  of  the  very  men  who  fought 
m  it,  than  to  read  of  the  same  stor- 
ies from  a  book.  How  much  more 
impressive  are  these  things,  when 
we  hear  them  from  those  who  were 
the  active  participants  in  the  great 
struggle. 

In  conversation  with  Comrade  F. 
J.  Vosburg,  who  enlisted  in  the  40th 
Wisconsin,  I  was  told  that  the  regi- 
ment was  composed  almost  entire- 
ly of  college  graduates.  That  each 
one  carried  a  Bible  during  all  those 
strenuous  years  of  the  War.  And 
that  a  prayer  meeting  was  held 
every  Wednesday  evening  if  they 
were  not  on  the  march  or  in  battle ; 
and  that  -during  the  entire  four 
years  of  his  service  he  never  saw 
a  single  game  of  cards  played  by 
any  of  the  boys  of  that  regiment, 
Major  George  Elmer  Tracey  of 
Wareham,  Mass.,  told  me  of  this 
very  interesting  episode  to  which 
he  was  an  eye  witness. 

During  a  fierce  engagement  the 
Union  forces  charged  up  a  steep  hill. 
The  color  bearer,  who  by  the  way, 
was  a  negro  soldier,  was  shot  down. 
As  he  fell  wounded  at  the  captain's 
feet,  he  raised  Old  Glory  aloft  with 
that  wounded  arm  and  held  it  there 
until  relieved  by  another  standard 
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bearer,  and  then  he  cried  out  in  a 
proud,  though  feeble  voice,  **Well, 
Mass'r,  Cap'n,  the  old  flag  never 
touched  the  ground." 

It  was  from  this  little  incident  that 
the  song  "The  Old  Flag  Never 
Touched  the  Ground"  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written.       And     it    has 


thrilled  the  hearts  of  thousands  of 
the  old  veterans  at  their  camp  fires. 
Major  George  W.  Friedly,  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  great  drummer 
of  the  Civil  War,  was  a  guest  in 
my  home,  and  among  many  inter- 
esting stories,  he  told  us  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  Antietam.    He  saw  five  color 
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bearers  shot  down,  one  after  the 
other.  As  each  one  fell  another 
would  spring  unhesitatingly  into 
his  place  and  grasp  the  flag  before 
it  could  reach  the  ground. 

The  soldiers  were  on  the  point  of 
retreating  before  the  fierce  rain  of 
bullets,  and  as  the  fifth  flag-bearer 
fell  mortally  wounded  the  captain 
of  the  company  seized  the  flag  from 
his  dying  comrade,  mounted  a 
stump,  and  there  held  the  starry 
banner  aloft,  waving  it  and  cheer- 
ing the  boys  on.  At  sight  of  Old 
Glory  the  troops  rallied  and  fought 
with  renewed  courage. 

Major  Friedly  said  he  remem- 
bered distinctly  at  this  same  battle, 
that  as  the  boys  slowly  advanced 
to  the  firing  line,  those  of  them  who 
were  addicted  to  card-playing,  be- 
gan to  search  their  pockets  for  their 
cord- decks  and  away  they  went  as 
far  as  they  could  be  thrown. 

The  little  pocket  Bible  which 
mother  had  given,  came  out  in  their 
stead,  and  the  boys  hunted  frantic- 
ally for  some  comforting  passages  to 
read  as  they  awaited  orders  of  "for- 
ward march'*  to  almost  sure  death. 
Not  many  soldier  boys  wanted  to  be 
found  with  a  deck  of  cards  on  his 
(lead  body.  I  was  told  by  one  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Civil  War 
Jhisicians,  that  out  of  the  eighty- 
seven  members  of  their  fife  and 
drum  corps  who  were  in  attendance 
here,  that  there  were  only  two  who 
were  to  any  extent  addicted  to  the 
use  of  liquor.  This  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  some  of  the  oiher  visit- 
in^^  brass  bands  made  up  of  young 
men  of  this  generation. 

One  old  gentleman,  a  fife  major 
of  his  regiment,  told  me  that  he  was 
nearly  seventy-five  years  old,  and 
h?d  never  in  his  life  even  tasted 
liquor  in   any  form.     He   said   he 


knew  of  many  others  of  the  organ- 
ization who  could  say  practically 
the  same  thing.  A  pretty  good 
record  I  call  it,  for  men  who  have 
seen  years  of  active  life  as  soldiers, 
amid  all  sorts  of  trying  and  terrible 
experiences  and  situations.  It  only 
goes  to  support  the  assertion  that 
the  Civil  War  called  out  the  very 
best  men  of  our  nation  to  defend  its 
honor. 

I  noticed  with  a  great  degree  of 
satisfaction  that  there  were  very 
few  of  the  veterans  who  appeared 
at  any  time  to  be  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor.  This  fact  was  gen- 
erally noticed  and  commented  upon. 
I  have  been  associated  with  the 
work  of  the  Grand  Army,  and 
with  the  veterans  themselves,  all  my 
life.  I  know  them  and  their  worth 
as  citizens.  I  know  how  true  and 
loyal  the  majority  of  them  are,  and 
I  cannot  remember  the  time  when 
my  heart  did  not  thrill  with  pride 
to  know  that  my  father  was  one 
of  these  loyal  defenders  of  the  na- 
tion. And  I  feel  that  as  long  as 
one  of  the  old  guard  is  left  as 
the  sacred  heritage  of  the  nation, 
just  so  long  should  we  strive  to 
honor  them  and  to  show  by  word 
and  deed  that  we  appreciate  the 
great  privileges  they  won  for  us 
at  such  a  terrible  cost  to  themselves. 

We  realize  more  and  more  their 
worthy  service,  and  know  that  with- 
out it,  we  would  not  now  be  enjoy- 
ing the  inestimable  privileges  which 
are  ours  today. 

One  could  not  look  with  dry  eyes 
•x>n  that  magnificent  parade  of 
gray  haired  veterans..  Strong  men 
vept  unashamed  at  sight  of  those 
old  heroes  with  their  bent  forms 
and  whitened  locks.  Their  steps 
were  faltering,  their  eyes  dimmed 
by  time,  and  yet  their  worn  faces 
were  lighted  up  by  the  fires  of  un- 
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dying  patriotism.  The  dimmed 
eyes  grew  bright  as  they  rested  for 
a  moment  on  the  dear  flag  which 
they  had  given  some  of  the  best 
years  of  their  youth  to  save. 

At  sound  of  the  old  fife  and  drum 
that  had  cheered  them  along  many 
miles  of  weary  marching  in  the 
old  days,  their  steps  grew  firmer, 
their  bearing  more  erec'  as  they 
strove  to  march  as  proudly  as  ever 
to  the  tune  of  "The  Girl  I  Left  Be- 
hind Me." 

The  lesson  of  their  service  was 
written  in  their  glorified  counten- 
ances, and  every  patriotic  heart 
could  not  fail  to  read  the  message. 
One  realized  with  a  pang  of  sad- 
ness, that  that  parade  was  the  last 
for  many  of  them.  That  next  year 
would  see  fewer  of  the  old  bovs 
there.  The  veterans  themselves 
realized  it.  Many  were  heard  to 
remark  "I  never  hope  to  parade 
again."  Relentless  time  is  thinning 
the  ranks.  One  by  one  they  are 
answering  the  call  of  the  Great 
Commander.  One  by  one  they  fail 
to  respond  to  the  revielle.  Taps  are 
sounded  above  them,  and  life's  bat- 
tles for  them  are  ended:  peace 
comes  to  the  soldiers'  weary  heart. 
A  few  years  more  and  the  last 
member  of  the  G.  A.  R.  will  have 
received  his  final  marching  orders; 
will  have  gone  to  witness  the  last 
grand  review.  This  will  mean  the 
end  of  the  organization  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  but 
not  the  end  of  the  great  work  it 
has  accomplished.  The  influence  of 
the  lives  and  sacrifices  of  these  men 
will  not  die,  but  will  live  on  and  on 
to  bless  and  strengthen  all  those 
who  shall  come  after. 

At  SaJtair  I  gave  an  impromptu 
concert  to  a  large  number  of  old 
veterans  and  their  friends.  After 
several  patriotic  songs  which  met 
with  a  hearty  response  from  the  old 
soldiers,  a  tall  old  man  in  a  gjay 


uniform  came  up  to  me  and  ex- 
pressed his  pleasure  at  hearing  me 
sing.  Then  he  put  out  his  hand 
and  asked  if  I  would  shake  hands 
with  an  old  "Johnnie  Reb.".  I 
told  him  "Yes"  and  that  I  supposed 
my  father  had  fired  a  fev/  Yankee 
bullets  at  him  in  war  days.  He  re- 
plied, "Wall  I  'spect  he  did,  but  I 
reckon  I  fired  a  few  back  at  him, 
and  I'm  powerful  glad  they  didn't 
kill  him,  or  Fd  never  hjve  heard 
you  sing.  The  Flag  Without  a 
Stain,'  and  that's  my  flag  now." 

It  has  always  been  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  sing  "Annie  Laurie"  but 
there  is  a  new  interest  in  it  since 
hearing  one  of  the  veterans  tell  of 
his  experience  with  it  during  the 
war.  It  was  at  the  Siege  of  Vicks- 
burg,  one  night  a  little  after  mid- 
night. A  soldier  lay  d>ing  in  a 
trench  and  he  began  to  sing  "For 
my  bonnie  Annie  Laurie  I'd  lay  me 
down  and  die."  His  feeble  voice 
was  reinforced  by  another  comrade 
close  at  hand.  Soon  another  and 
still  another  took  it  up,  until  the 
whole  Company  made  the  echoes 
ring  with  the  beautiful  oM  melody. 
Any  veteran  who  was  with  the  130 
Illinois  Volunteers  will  remember 
the  occasion- 
Now  when  it  is  sung,  a  mental 
picture  can  easily  be  drawn  of  that 
night  when  our  boys  were  lying  out 
there  in  the  darkness.  Some  of 
them  wounded  and  dying,  others 
knowing  full  well  that  on  the  mor- 
row they  too  would  be  lying  in  un- 
marked graves.  Yet  there  they 
were,  singing,  in  the  very  face  of 
death.  Men  who  can  sing  under 
such  circumstances  are  worth  while. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  old 
soldiers  as  a  rule  are  given  a  love 
and  reverence  that  no  other  group 
of  men  in  the  whole  nation  receive. 
Yet  there  are  a  few  of  the  thought- 
less and  ignorant  who  sneer  at  the 
homage  paid  these  veteraris;>I  heard 
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one  woman  say,  "Oh,  to  hear  these 
old  men  talk,  you'd  think  ihey  were 
all  great  heroes  and  that  the  vic- 
tories of  the  war  depended  upon 
them  individually !"    And  she  in  her 
foolish   sneering  spoke   the   truth. 
She  sounded  the  key  note  of  the 
situation,  for  the  victorious  ending 
of  the  War  did  depend  upon  each 
one  individually.     If  each  one  had 
"individually''   taken   to   his   heels 
and  run  off  with  a  coward's  spirit 
to  seek  the  shelter  of  his  dishonored 
home,  where  would  the  army  as  a 
whole  have  been  ?    Scattered  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven.     Sherman's 
victorious  march  to  the  sea  would 
never  have  been  undertaken  or  ac- 
complished by     General     Sherman 
alone.     Grant     could     not     have 
marched  alone  up  to  Appomatox 
and  demanded    the    unconditional 
surrender  of  Lee  and  his  troops. 
No  indeed!     It  was  the  men  we 
have  entertained     here     this     last 
month,  who  made    such    glorious 
deeds  possible.    A  man  who  stood 
the  terrible  test  of  that  Civil  War 
without  deserting  or  turning  traitor 
to  the  cause  is  worthy  of  our  serious 
consideration  to  say  the  least.    If  he 
never   did   another   earthly  bit  of 
good  in  the  world  but  that  he  is 
a  Hero  with  a  great  big  H,  and 
he  will  get  a  hero's  reward. 

One  of  the  old  Army  nurses  re- 
marked as  she  saw  the  Salt  Lake 
High  School  Cadets  marching 
along  in  the  parade, 

"If  you  want  to  know  how  our  boys 
of  '61  looked  as  they  marched  off  to  the 
war,  look  at  those  cadets.  Most  of  them 
were  just  about  that  age  and  many  of 
them  not  a  blessed  bit  bigger.  Now 
look  at  those  same  'boys'  in  compari- 
son." 

It  is  stated  on  good  authority 
that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  boys  of 
'61   were  under  twenty-one  years 


of  age.    Think  of  it!    It's  a  won- 
der they  didn't  all  run  home  to  their 
anxious  mothers,  when  the  bullets 
began  to  fly.    But  they  didn't.  They 
were  made  of  better  material  than 
that,  and  so  they  remained  at  their 
post  of  duty  until  peace  was  de- 
clared.    One  cannot  help   feeling 
the  greatest  contempt  for  the  indi- 
vidual who  selfishly  enjoys  the  priv- 
ileges of  citizenship,  good  govern- 
ment, and  the  dearly  bought  bless- 
ings of  liberty,  and  yet  who  fails 
to  appreciate  the  sacrifices  of  the 
men  who  gave  us  all  these  things. 
A  man  without  patriotism  is  in  the 
same  category  as  the  man  "who 
hath  no  music  in  him."    He  is  in- 
deed only  fit  for  "treasons  strate- 
gems  and  spoils."  A  nation  without 
patriotism  cannot  endure.    Neither 
can  the  individual  live  without  it  ex- 
cept in  a  very  narrow  and  unpro- 
gressive  sense.  And  I  think  that  one 
of  the  greatest  benefits  to  be  derived 
by  the  country  at  large  through  these 
annual  G.  A.  R.  Encampments  is 
from  the  fact  that  they  do  not  fail 
to  create  and  revive  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  among  many  who  may 
be  inclined  to  forget  that  all  we 
are  enjoying  as  American  citizens 
we  owe  to  those  who  gave  their 
lives  and  their  best  years    to    the 
preservation  of  the  Union.  Through 
associating  even  for  a  short  time 
with  these  real  patriots  who  actu- 
ally  saved   our   country    from   ig- 
nominy    and     dishonor,     through 
hearing   from   their   own   lips   the 
stories  of   their    bitter    hardships, 
their  terrible     prison     experiences, 
their  days  and  nights     of     weary 
marching  and    desperate    fighting, 
and  their  ultimate  glorious  victor- 
ies, we  are  brought  to  more  fully 
realize  our  obligation  to  all  those 
who  have  given  us  this  great  heri- 
tage of  liberty. 
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Veterans  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  RepubHc. 

Ruth  May  Fox. 

Seamed  and  marred  in  the  struggle  of  life 
Scarred  with  the  wounds  of  a  Nation's  strife, 
Worn  by  the  marching   to    drum   and   fife, 
Veterans,    we  greet  you. 

Stalwarts,  you   came  at  your  country's  call; 
Little   cared  you   for  powder   and   ball. 
Each  by  your  colors  to  stand  or  fall, 
Soldiers,    we  cheer  you. 

For  the  pains  youVe  borne,  and  tears  you've  shed 
Solemnly    bowed    o'er   the   nation's   dead,     . 
For   freedom'  cause   in    which    you    bled, 
Heroes,   we   hail  you. 

For  the  broken  homes,    and    widows'    cries, 
Which  vexed  the  earth,   and   pierced   the   skies; 
For   mouldering   heaps,  where  devotion   lies, 
Utah    mourns  with   you. 

For  your  battles  lost  or  battles  won, — 
A  Gettesburg,  or  a  dark    Bull- Run, 
For    Sherman,    Grant,  and    revered    Lincoln, 
Utah  salutes  you. 

Her  once  barren  vales,   bloom   now    for   you, 

She  bids  you  tent  'neath   her   spangled  blue. 

And    drink    from    streams,  which  ever  renew 

From    life-giving    fountains, — 

Forth    gushing    from  mighty,  hoary  peaks. 
Where  snow-drifts  nestle,  and  thunder   speaks. 
Where  the  lofty  pine-top   sways   and   creaks, 
In    the    freshening   breeze. 

Her    wonderful    inland  sea  awaits 
Your  presence  at  our  western  gates, 
Where  the  sun  shines  through  and  varigates 
The  billowy  sky, — 

Casting    a    shimmering  trail  of  gold 

With    which    to   crown    our  warriors    bold. 

She  glints  for  you  the   lake  and   wold. 

While   the   wavelets  sing. 

Peace   broods   over   your  columns  today. 
Floats  with  your  flag  to    lands^  far    away. 
Our   flag,    which    floats  for  blue  and  for  gray, 
And    liberty   true. 

Your    glorious    wreathes   shall    never    fade 
While  mountains  tower    above    the    glade. 
Or  rain  descends  on  flower   and   blade, 
Or   the    stars  endure. 

You  saved  the  Union,  by    God's   grace. 
And  caught  the  radiance   from   His   face 
In  the  starry  folds,  which   holds   the   race 
To  glory  in  Old    Glory. 
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Martin  Luther's  Love  for  Children. 


Levi  Edgar  Young, 


One  of  the  most  pleasing  phases 
of  the  life  of  Martin  Luther  was 
his  marriage,  in  1525,  to  Katherine 
von  Bora.  Luther  had  already  re- 
nounced the  Church  of  Rome  and 
the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  and 
was  in  the  midst  of  great  discus- 
sions and  politico-social  disputes, 
when  he  stopped  long  enough  to 
fall  in  love  and  to  renounce  for- 
ever his  former  vows  of  celibacy. 
He  had  been  educated  in  a  mon- 
astery of  the  Augustinian  monks 
and  the  University  of  Erfurt,  and 
had  taken  those  vows  which 
would  have  isolated  him  forever 
from  the  world  had  he  lived  up  to 
them.  When  the  time  came  as  it 
did  in  the  earb^  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century  for  him  to  begin 
his  fight  against  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  to  write  his  celebrated 
lectures  on  religion  and  philos- 
ophy, he  renounced  the  idea  of  as- 
ceticism, and  having  helped  to 
abduct  eight  girls  from  a  nunnery 
in  Saxony,  Luther  fell  in  love  with 
one  of  them  and  married  her.  This 
was  Catherine  von  Bora.  She  was 
a  beautiful  woman,  and  well  edu- 
cated. There  is  a  picture  of  her 
painted  by  Cranach,  in  the  Gallery 
at  Dresden  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  portrayal  of  Catherine's 
character.  She  loved  Luther  with 
an  intense  devotion,  and  made  him 
a  devoted  wife  and  housekeeper. 

After  their  marriage,  they  lived 
at  Wittenberg. 

Luther  continued  his  lectures  at 
the  University  where  he  had  at 
first  taken  up  the  cudgels  against 
the  church.  In  1520,  the  peasants' 
revolt  broke  out,  and  Germany 
found  herself  in  the  throes  of  civil 
war.     Luther  did  all  he  could  to 


appease  the  people  in  their  mad- 
ness, for  madness  it  was.  The 
people  had  become  divided  relig- 
iouly,  and  religious  wars  are 
among  the  worst  of  all  history. 
He  traveled  much  from  place  to 
place  defending  doctrines,  but  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  work,  he  was 
a  devoted  husband  and  a  thought- 
ful father. 

Luther's  and  Catherine's  first- 
born was  called  Hanschen.  In  the 
year  1530,  while  the  father  was  at 
Coburg  visiting  friends  and  try- 
ing to  appease  the  peasantry  of 
that  part  of  Germany,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  boy,  which  for  tender- 
ness and  exquisite  beauty,  is  hard- 
ly surpassed  by  anything  else  of 
its  kind  in  history.  It  shows  that 
the  great  reformer  was  able  to 
adapt  his  thoughts  and  language 
to  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
people.  The  letter  reads  as  fol- 
lows :* 

"My  Dear  Hanschen:  Grace  and 
peace  in  Christ,  my  darling  little  son. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  study  and 
play  hard.  Continue  to  do  so,  my  lit- 
tle boy,  and  when  I  come  home,  I  will 
bring  with  me  some  fine  things  for 
you.  I  know  of  a  beautiful  and  pleas- 
ant garden,  where  many  children  with 
little  golden  coats  po,  ano  gather  from 
the  trees  fine  apples,  pears,  berries, 
and  plums.  They  sing  and  play  and 
are  happy  all  the  time.  They  have 
pretty  little  horses,  with  golden  bits 
and  silver  saddles.  I  asked  the  own- 
er of  the  garden  whose  children  these 
were.  He  replied:  'They  are  the  chil- 
dren who  love  to  pray  and  to  learn 
and  to  be      ^od.'     I  then  said:  'Dear 


♦Whether  or  not  this  letter  has  been 
translated  into  Engilsh  before,  I  can- 
not say.  I  have  kept  close  to  the  or- 
iginal text  in  translating,  though  at 
times  the  translation  is  rather  free  for 
the  sake  of  good  English. 
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sir,  I,  too,  have  a  son,  whose  name  is  to  learn  and  pray  too,  then  you  may 

Hanschen   Luther.     May  he  not  also  all  come  together  into  the  garden, 

come  into  the  garden,  that  he  too  may  "And  now  I  commend  you  to  God. 

eat  these  beautiful  pears  and  apples,  Greet  Aunt  Lena  for  me  and  give  her 

and  ride  on  these  fine  horses,  and  play  a  kiss  for  me. 

with  the  boys?'    The  man  said:  *If  he  "Your  dear  father, 

loves  to  pray,  and  learn,  and  is  good,  "Martin  Luther." 

he  shall  come   into  the  garden,  and  Luther  was  always  a  lover  of 

Philly  and  Jessyt  too;  and  when  they  ,  .,  ,             j.             ^     v-     i-r     ^i     i. 

are  all  together,  they  shall  have  fifes  diildren.     It  was  to  his  life  that 

and  drums,  and  lutes  and  all  kinds  of  the  great  Froebel  turned  to  get 

music;  and  they  shall  dance  and  shoot  much  of  his  inspiration.    Luther's 

with  their  cross-bows.'    And    then    he  home  at  Wittenberg  was  a  ver- 

showed  me  a  fine  grassy  plot  m  the  :<.^ki-»  i,:«^^^«.«^*^-,    ?^^  ^.,^:«^  4.k« 

garden  for  dancing,  and  there  were  itable  kmdergarten  for  during  the 

hanging  nothing  but  golden  fifes,  and  afternoons,  he  would  be  seen   in 

drums  and  fine  silver  cross  bows.    But  the  woods  telling  his  children  all 

it  was  early  and  the  children  had  not  about  the  trees  and  flowers,  and 

yet  eaten,  and  as  I  could  not  wait  for  ^^i^x*   ^  4.^  4.1,^^  4.u^  »v,««„  \^L^^a^ 

iheir  dancing,  I  said  to  the  man:  'O  relating  to  them  the  many  legends 

my  dear  sir,  I  shall  hasten  away  and  of  the  German  woods.    His  letters 

write  all  about  this  to  my  little  son,  to  his  wife  abound  in  love  and  ri- 

that   he   may  pray   and    learn   much,  spect  for  all  in  the  home.     In  an- 

and  be  good,  that  he  too  may  come  ..            r    .  •      rnissiveq     he    «;enH<; 

into  this   garden.'    .    .     .     Therefore,  ^^^^l   ?^    ^\^    missives,    ne    sends 

my  dear   little  boy,   learn   much   and  word    to    his    little    Hanschen    to 

play  hard  and  tell    Phillip    and    Jessy  "take  good  care  of  mamma,  and 

pray  to  God  that  He  will  keep  the 


tPhillip  Mclanchihon's  children.  home  in  His  care." 

October. 

Josephine  Spencer. 

When  russet  stains  the  clinging  leaves 
And  brown  the  thinning  grass, 

While  here  a  note  of  ochre  weaves 
Its  sere  tone  in  the  mass; 

When  on  the  boughs  the  nut-beads  cling, 
And  grape-globes  on  the  vine, 

Rich-ripe  in  baskets  soon  to  swing, 
Or  float  in  nectared  wine; 

When  skies  from  Indian  Summer's  hue 
Of  palest  turauoise  turn 

To  make  the  sapphire's  darkling  blue 
From  dawn  to  sunset  bum; 

When  crisping  breezes  cool  the  days 
That  golden  suns  ride  through. 

Or  change  to  chilly  slates  and  grays 
Their  glints  of  cheery  hue; 

When  apples  crimson  in  the  bin. 
And  cellar  barrels  ooze 

With  sparkling  cider,  soon  to  spin 
Where  many  a  pitcher  woos; 

Then  is  the  bluff  but  kindly  reign 
Of  Autumn's  halest  king; 

October  boasts  no  garlands  vain. 
But  has  his  own  bold  fling. 
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Condurtrd  bv  Caiherine   Hurst. 


Address  all  communications  in  this  department  to  Question  Box, 
Room  535  Constitution  Building. 


Face  cream. — One  ounce  Sperma- 
ceti, one  ounce  white  wax.  Five 
ounces  best  imported  oil  of  sweet 
almonds.  One  and  one-half  ounces 
rose  water.  Twenty  grains  pow- 
dered  borax. 

Dissolve  the  borax  in  the  rose  water 
and  if  the  weather  is  cold  set  the 
bottle  in  a  pan  of  warm  water.  Melt 
the  wax  and  spermaceti;  add  the  al- 
mond oil,  and  heat  slightly.  Remove 
from  fire  and  pour  rose  water  in 
quickly.  Beat  to  a  foam  with  an 
egg  beater.  When  partly  solid,  add 
two  drops  of  oil  of  rose.  Cease  beat- 
ing before  the  mass  is  firm,  and  pour 
into  porcelain  jars. 

In  reply  to  "Winnie." — Yes,  there 
are  people  of  today  just  as  good  as 
those  of  sixty  years  ago.  Form  the 
habit  of  looking  for  the  good  in  oth- 
ers, and  when  speaking  of  people  tell 
of  the  good  you  have  discovered  in 
them.  Look  out  of  the  window  that 
presents  the  most  beautiful  landscape. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  will  clean 
white  kid  gloves. — Tempert. 

(1)  Wash  the  gloves  when  on  your 
hands  with  spirits  of  turpentine  and 
dry  before  removing. 

(2)  Put  a  teacupful  of  benzine  in 
a  pan,  soak  the  gloves  a  short  time, 
then  rub  well  together,  after  which 
rinse  in  clean  benzine  and  squeeze 
dry.  Beat  together  and  hang  in  the 
air  to   dry. 

Do  not  use  benzine  near  a  gas  jet, 
fire,   or    lamp. 

You  will  find  answers  to  your  other 
questions  in  the  September  Journal. 

When  a  girl  goes  to  a  resort  with 
her  brother  and  another  boy  asks  to 
bring  her  home,  should  she  go  with 
him  or  her  brother? — Rose. 

It  all  depends  on  who  the  boy  is, 


and  what  the  brother  thinks.  If  it 
is  perfectly  agreeable  with  your  broth- 
er and  the  young  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion is  not  obje':tionable  to  your  peo- 
ple, there  would  be  nothing  improp- 
er. But  do  not  offend  your  brother. 
To  question  No.  2.  There  is  no  defi- 
nite age  after  a  boy  is  20. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  will  remove 
iron  rust  stains? — Celia. 

Moisten  tht  stained  parts  with  a 
solution  of  oxalic  acid,  then  lay  in 
the  sun,  and  when  the  stain  is  out 
rinse  thoroughly.  The  acid  must  not 
come  in  contact  with  any  abrasion 
on  the  face  or  hands. 

If  the  stain  is  not  very  marked, 
moisten  with  lemon  juice,  sprinkle 
with  salt,  and  lay  in  the  sun.  Rinse 
when  dry. 

Is  it  proper  for  girls  to  cross  knees? 
— A   Reader. 

It  is  not  considered  good  form 
although  many  women  do  it.  It  also 
has  a  tendency  to  stiffen  those  joints 
as  the  blood  does  not  circulate  so 
freely.  Some  medical  men  claim  that 
rheumatism  of  the  limbs,  is  con- 
tracted in  this  way. 

What  is  the  best  and  surest  remedy 
for  tan  and  sunburn. — G.  S.  S. 

There  are  several  remedies  for  the 
complexion,  already  published  in  this 
department.  However,  here  is  an- 
other simple  remedy  to  prevent  tan. 

Before  going  out  in  the  open  air, 
rub  the  juice  of  a  fresh  lemon  over 
the  face  letting  it  dry.  Then  rub 
gently  with  *^oft  cloth.  Dust  a  little 
oat  meal  over  the  face  at  night;  in 
the  morning  wash  it  off,  and  rub 
face  with  a  little  cold  cream  or  butter 
milk. 
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OUR  GIRLS. 


Wally  Boy." 


Wally  Boy  was  in  trouble,  not 
that  this  was  anything  strange,  for 
it  seemed  he  had  never  been  out 
of  trouble  since  the  advent  of  his 
birth  five  years  ago;  but  this  was 
worse  than  anything  that  had  ever 
happened  before.  He  had  lost  his 
marbles,  broken  his  hobby  horse 
and  had  a  hundred  other  troubles 
that  small  boys  are  subject  to,  but 
this  time  Vera  had  gone  away.  She 
was  the  only  person  in  all  the 
world  who  seemed  tq  know  just 
exactly  what  he  wanted.  She  did 
not  care  if  he  came  home  with  a 
dirty  face  because  she  said  she  loved 
him  anyway.  Then  she  wanted  to 
have  his  curls  cut  off.  To  Wally 
Boy  these  curls  of  all  things  in  the 
world  were  the  most  detestable. 
Why  it  made  him  feel  just  like  a 
girl! 

That  was  the  way  mamma  want- 
ed him  to  be.  When  Wally  went 
out  to  play  he  looked  very  neat 
and  prim  with  his  freshly  laund- 
ered suit  and  big  straw  hat  tied 
under  his  chin  just  like  a  girl. 
When  he  came  back  mamma  al- 
ways scolded.  He  could  not  help 
it  if  his  knees  were  out  of  his 
pants,  his  hat  torn,  his  face  sun- 
burned and  his  hands  dirty.  True 
he  spent  most  of  his  time  on  his 
knees  playing  in  the  sand,  wading 
ditches,  and  climbing  fences,  but 
of  course  that  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  his  sorry  plight. 

All  these  troubles  were  as  noth- 
ing compared  to  Vera's  going  away. 
Wally  Boy  cried  till  he  could  cry 

♦From  Utah   Stake. 


no  longer,  so  he  buried  his  little 
tousled  head  in  the  sofa  pillows 
to  think. 

"I  wonder  what  I  can  do  to  get 
Vera  t*come  back.  Fd  give  her 
every  marble  I've  got  and  Uncle 
Fred — ''  here  a  new  idea  struck 
him.  He  remembered  hearing  mam- 
ma say  Vera  was  going  away  on 
Uncle  Fred's  account.  "Account 
— account — I  wonder  what  that 
means.  Fll  go  and  ask  Uncle 
Fred,  and  maybe  we  can  get  it  to 
bring  her  back." 

He  scampered  up  the  stairs  a 
light  of  hope  on  his  little  freckled 
face  and  knocked  at  the  door.  There 
was  no  response  so  he  walked  in. 
Uncle  Fred  sat  with  his  face  buried 
in  his  hands  so  absorbed  in  his  dis- 
mal thoughts  that  he  did  not  no- 
tice the  little  boy  until  he  said, 
"What's  account  Uncle  Fred?" 

"Well  that's  a  funny  question  for 
a  boy  of  your  size." 

"Fd  like  to  know,  cause  that's 
what  sent  Vera  away  and  I  thought 
maybe  we  could  get  it  to  bring  her 
back." 

Fred  smiled  in  spite  of  himself, 
"Well,  youVe  a  queer  one,  but  noth- 
ing will  bring  Vera  back  now," 
he  added  sadly. 

The  tears  started  afresh  in  Wal- 
ly Boy's  eyes.  He  wiped  them 
out  with  his  dirty  fists  for  he  would 
not  have  Uncle  Fred  see  him  cry  for 
anything.  In  an  instant  the  man 
had  the  boy  in  his  arms  and  then 
he  just  had  to  cry  on  his  shoulder. 
Even  during  his  grief  the  boy  was 
wondering  what  change  could  have 
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come  over  Uncle  Fred.  Wally  had  al- 
ways stood  a  little  in  awe  of  his 
papi's  big  handsome  brother.  Al- 
though he  had  lived  with  them  for 
the  last  two  years  Wally  Boy  never 
became  very  closely  attached  to  his 
Uncle  because,  as  Fred  said,  he  did 
not  have  time  to  bother  with  chil- 
dren, but  now  he  was  saying,  "Poor 
little  chap,  are  you  lonely,  too?" 

"I  don't  know  whether  Fm  lone- 
ly, but  Fve  got  the  funniest  feel- 
ing right  here,"  and  he  placed  his 
little  chubby  hands  to  his  chest.  "I 
just  feel  like  I  would  die  if  Vera 
didn't  come  back.     I  love  her  so." 

Fred  looked  thoughtful,  "Wally 
Boy,  Fll  tell  you  something  if  you*ll 
never,  never  tell." 

"Of  course  I  won*t  if  you  don't 
want  me  to." 

"Well,  I  loved  Vera  too  but—" 

"Why,  she  didn't  take  you  up  in 
her  arms  and.  kiss  you  when  you 
come  home  with  a  dirty  face  and 
yer  knees  out,  and  say  she  loved 
you,  did  she?" 

Fred  seemed  not  to  notice  this 
last  comment  but  went  on,  "I  quar- 
reled with  her  and  she's  gone  off  to 
stay  now." 

Wally  Boy  looked  puzzled.  Fred 
loved  Vera  and  said  he  had  quar- 
reled with  her.  Now  he  had  never 
quarreled  with  anyone  but  Tommy 
Jones  and  he  did  not  like  him  be- 
cause he  had  taken  some  of  his 
marbles. 

"You  didn't  like  Vera,"  Wally 
said  aloud. 

"Why?"  asked  Fred. 

"  'Cause  you  quarreled  with  her, 
and  I  don't  like  you  either,"  Wally 
concluded  as  he  slipped  off  of  Fred's 
lap  and  started  to  leave  the  room. 
Turning  around  he  noticed  with 
the  quick  perception  of  a  little  child 
that  Uncle  Fred  was  grieved.  In 
an  instant  he  was  in  his  Uncle's 
arms. 

"I'll  have  to  love  you  now  Vera 


has  gone  even  though  you  quar- 
reled with  her." 

In  vain  Fred  tried  fo  explain  to 
Wally  the  relationship  that  had  ex- 
isted between  him  and  the  young 
girl  and  what  had  brought  about 
the  quarrel  but  the  little  boy 
thought  it  impossible  to  love  anyone 
and  quarrel  with  them  at  the  same 
time.  While  debating  this  question 
in  bis  little  puzzled  head  he  fell 
asleep.  An  occasional  sob  shook  his 
frame,  and  as  Fred  gazed  down  into 
the  dirtv  tear  stained  face  of  the 
boy  held  so  tightly  in  his  arms,  he 
suddenlv  realized  how  dear  the  child 
was  to  him.  As  Wally  slept  quietly 
on,  Fred  thought  of  the  circum- 
stances that  had  brought  this  young 
girl,  whom  they  both  loved  so  dear- 
ly, into  their  lives  and  how,  through 
his  own  folly  she  had  left  them. 

When  Vera  was  but  six  years  old 
her  mother  died  leaving  her  in  the 
care  of  Mrs.  Brown.  Several  years 
later  Mr.  Brown  moved  his  family 
West  and  before  long  they  were  es- 
tablished among  the  best  people  of 
the  community  both  financially  and 
socially.  Vera's  life  here  had  been 
very  happy;  the  only  thing  that 
caused  her  any  annoyance  was  the 
proud  and  haughty  disposition  of 
Mrs.  Brown,  who  would  in  nowise 
associate  with  anyone  who  was  be- 
low her  in  the  social  scale.  Vera's 
seeming  desire  to  help  those  who 
were  less  fortunate  than  herself 
gave  the  elder  woman  constant 
trouble.  She  often  remarked, 
"Vera  must  have  acquired  those 
low  tastes  from  her  father."  Mrs. 
Brown  had  never  seen  him  as  he 
had  gone  to  Alaska  soon  after  his 
marriage  to  Vera's  mother,  a  very 
dear  friend  of  the  Brown  family. 
Nothing  was  heard  of  him  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  so  everyone  sup- 
posed him  to  be  dead. 

Wally  was  born  several  years 
later.     Although  his  mother  loved 
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him  dearly  in  her  way,  after  hav- 
ing been  so  long  without  any  chil- 
dren of  her  own  she  was  unable  to 
understand  child  nature  and 
thought  they  ought  to  act  just  like 
books  said  children  should,  and  she 
expected  her  boy  to  be  as  gentle 
and  prim  as  the  quietest  little  girl. 
That  was  impossible  for  Wally 
Boy  who  was  every  inch  a  boy,  and 
try  as  hard  as  he  would  he  could 
not  be  otherwise. 

He  was  a  strange  mixture  of  af- 
fection and  mischief,  and  had  an 
odd  way  of  speaking  to  people  old- 
er than  himself  as  if  they  were  his 
equals.  From  the  day  he  came  up 
to  a  crowd  of  young  men  and  said, 
"Well,  boys,  what  are  we  going  to 
do  today."  They  had  taken  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  him  and  perhaps 
that  accounted  for  some  of  the  boy- 
ish habits  which  were  so  distaste- 
ful to  his  mother. 

Another  thing  of  great  annoyance 
to  Mrs.  Brown  was  the  friendship 
Wally  had  formed  with  Mr.  Le- 
mons, an  old  man  who  lived  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  about  eight 
miles  from  town.  He  had  been  in 
that  vicinity  only  two  years.  No 
one  knew  anything  about  him.  He 
rarely  associated  with  anyone  and 
never  spoke  of  his  past  life.  Peo- 
ple gradually  began  to  think  there 
was  something  dark  in  his  past 
history  he  wished  to  keep  a  secret 
and  they  avoided  him.  His  only 
friends  of  the  neighborhood  were 
Vera  and  Wally. 

Their  acquaintance  came  about 
in  a  peculiar  manner.  One  day 
while  out  driving  they  lost  their 
way.  Stopping  at  a  little  cabin  al- 
most hidden  from  view  by  the  dense 
growth  of  pine  trees,  to  inquire 
the  way  to  town  they  were  sur- 
prised to  see  Mr.  Lemons  open  the 
door.  He  was  pale  and  than.  Vera's 
sympathy  for  anybody  in  distress 
overcame  the  aversion   she  would 


naturally  have  for  him  from  the  cir- 
culating reports,  and  she  asked  if 
he  was  ill.  At  the  sound  of  her 
voice  he  started  and  turned  paler, 
if  that  were  possible,  but  replied 
calmly.     "I  have  been  ill  for  two 

-eks  but  feel  better  now." 
.  Wally  had   been   watching  him 
closely  all  the  time.     "I  like  you, 
Mr.  Man.    Well  come  and  see  you 
again  won't  we.  Vera?" 

Mr.  Lemons  smiled,  "I  wish  you 
would.  I'm  lonely  now.  I  once 
had  a  little  g^rl  about  your  size.  I 
was  gone  from  home  for  a  long 
time,"  he  laid  his  hand  caressingly 
on  the  boy's  head,  "when  I  returned 
I  never  saw  her  again." 

The  last  part  of  this  speech  was 
lost  on  Wally  Boy  as  a  big  dog 
came  bounding  into  the  room.  "Is 
that  yours?"  he  inquired.  "I  like 
dogs  but  mamma  won't  have  any 
only  a  poodle.  I  want  a  great  big 
black  one  like  this.  Oh,  but  I  guess 
I'd  better  go  now,  Vera's  waiting. 
We'll  come  and  see  you  and  your 
big  dog  again  though." 

Vera  and  Wally  came  very  often 
to  see  the  old  man  after  that  While 
Vera  busied  herself  in  the  house 
putting  little  touches  such  as  only 
a  feminine  hand  can,  Wally  Boy 
went  with  Mr.  Lemons  to  catch  fish. 
What  jolly  times  they  were  for  the 
child.  He  would  even  let  Wally 
hold  the  line  and  once  when  a  fish 
was  nibbling  at  the  hook  Mr.  Le- 
mons took  hold  of  his  hand  and 
they  pulled  it  out  of  the  water  to- 
gether. Although  it  gave  the  boy 
unbounded  pleasure  at  the  time,  it 
must  have  been  an  unlucky  fish  for 
that  night  while  at  the  supper  table 
Wally  told  how  he  and  Mr.  Lemons 
caught  the  fish.  His  mother  re- 
quested Vera  not  to  take  her  boy  to 
that  Man's  place  again.  Vera  tried 
to  say  something  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Lemons  when  Fred  dropped  a  re- 
mark  about   associating  with   low 
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people.  Wally  opened  his  eyes  in 
surprise.  "Why,  he's  taller'n  you 
Uncle  Fred,  an'  we  like  him  don't 
we,  Vera." 

That  caused  a  general  laugh  to 
go  around  the  table  and  the  matter 
was  dropped  for  the  time  being. 
After  supper  Vera  and  Fred  had  a 
long  and  serious  quarrel  which  re- 
sulted in  her  leaving  the  Brown 
home.  In  vain  were  the  protests  of 
Mr.  Brown  and  Wally.  Her  mind 
was  set  and  nothing  could  change 
her.  She  had  broken  the  engage- 
ment with  Fred,  and  now  as  she 
hotly  said  she  would  not  live  un- 
der the  same  roof  with  Fred  Brown. 
Not  that  she  did  not  appreciate  the 
kindness  that  had  been  shown  to 
her  by  this  family,  but  she  was  very 
proud  and  felt  they  thought  her  be- 
neath them. 

As  Fred  reviewed  the  past  lives 
of  those  around  him  he  realized  as 
he  had  never  done  before  that  Vera 
had  not  only  won  his  heart,  but  had 
also  been  the  tnie  mother  to  the 
little  boy.  While  he  carried  the  child 
to  his  room  and  laid  him  gently 
on  the  bed  he  thought  sadly,  **It 
is  all  over  now." 
.  From  the  day  Vera  left  the  house 
a  change  came  over  Wally  Boy.  He 
•  was  not  the  same  light  hearted  child 
as  of  yore.  His  parents  supposed 
he  would  stop  grieving  in  a  day  or 
two,  but  several  weeks  passed  by 
and  there  was  no  change.  Some 
days  he  would  be  more  talkative 
than  usual,  but  that  was  always 
when  Mr.  Lemons  came  to  town, 
which  he  did  occasionally  for  pro- 
visions. 

Wally*s  mother  threatened  to 
punish  him  severely  if  he  was  ever 
seen  with  that  man  again.  He  felt 
very  badly  about  this  but  decided 
to  go  to  Fred  for  consolation,  but 
Uncle  Fred  was  growing  just  like 
mamma.  It  nearly  broke  the  boy's 
heart  to  think     Uncle     Fred    had 


failed  him.  He  resolved  to  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  his  uncle 
because  Fred  did  not  like  him  any- 
more, he  did  not  like  Vera  for  he 
had  quarreled  with  her,  and  then 
he  never  talked  about  her  either. 

Several  months  had  passed  since 
Vera's  departure  and  even  Wally 
had  ceased  talking  of  her  as  much 
as  before.  One  afternoon  a  very 
disorderly  looking  little  boy  came 
up  the  path  swinging  his  hat  in  one 
hand  and  a  rabbit  in  the  other.  He 
wore  the  joyous  expression  of  old 
but  his  mother  could  see  nothing 
only  his  soiled  clothes,  dirty  face, 
and  disordered  hair.  "Wallace 
Brown,  where  have  you  been?" 

"This  is  my  rabbit.  Uncle  Ben 
helped  me  get  it,"  the  boy  said,  not 
noticing  his  mother's  question. 

'\nd  who  IS  Uncle  Ben?" 

"Don't  you  know  Uncle  Ben  Le- 
mons? The  nice  man  Vera  and 
— "  Wally  stopped,  never  had  mam- 
ma looked  like  that  before. 

"Wallace,  I  have  told  you  enough 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  that 
man,  now  I'm  going  to  whip  you." 

An  hour  later  Wally  was  alone 
in  his  room.  His  little  heart  was 
broken.  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  ever  been  whipped  by  anyone 
and  every  lash  seemed  to  cut  right 
into  his  little  heart.  He  was  mus- 
ing, "Mamma  don't  like  me  any 
more,  nor  Uncle  Fred.  I  wouldn't 
care  if  I  was  dead.  I'll  run  away 
and  then  maybe  they'll  be  sorry, 
cause  I  was  when  Vera  left.  I 
guess  I  had  better  cut  my  curls 
off  so  people  will  think  I'm  a  man." 
Wally  walked  into  mamma's  room 
and  returned  with  a  pair  of  scissors, 
but  after  due  consideration  he  de- 
cided he  had  better  delay  the  hair 
clipping  until  in  safer  quarters. 

A  little  boy  with  a  rabbit  held 
tightly  in  his  arms  and  a  pair  of 
embroidery  scissors  tucked  away  in 
his   blouse   pocket   crept    stealthily 
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clown  the  stairs,  closed  the  hall  door 
carefully,  and  was  out  on  the  street. 
Going  several  blocks  he  met  a  play- 
mate on  a  pet  pony.  "Ray,  Fll  give 
you  this  rabbit  if  you'll  g^ve  me 
your  horse." 

Ray  looked  longingly  at  the  rab- 
it  but  shook  his  head,  he  could 
hardly  think  of  giving  up  his  pony 
for  such  small  returns. 

**You  let  me  take  your  pony  and 
ril  let  you  take  my  rabbit.*' 

"No." 

"Just  let  me  take  it.  I  want  to 
go  up  to  that  mountain." 

"Oh,  but  you'll  get  lost." 

*'No,  I  won't,  I  have  been  there 
lots  of  times.  If  you'll  go  with 
me  we'll  go  fishing  and  Uncle 
Ben'll  bring  you  back." 

With  much  coaxing  Ray  consent- 
ed to  go.  A  passer-by  helped  Wal- 
ly  Boy  on  the  horse  and  the  chil- 
dren were  off. 

After  going  several  miles  Wally 
confided  the  rabbit  to  Ray's  care 
with  the  warning  to  not  let  it  drof 
wliile  he  proceeded  to  rid  himself 
of  those  detested  curls.  Wally  was 
too  young  to  be  a  very  good  barber 
unto  the  best  of  conditions,  but  sit- 
ting here  on  a  horse  and  clipping 
one's  own  hair  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult for  a  man.  Wally  was 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  job  al- 
though he  had  only  finished  one 
side  when  Ray  said  he  looked  just 
like  a  man.  The  latter  in  his  in- 
tense admiration  of  Wally's  skill 
forgot  about  the  rabbit  and  let  it 
fall  to  the  ground.  After  a  long 
and  hot  chase  Wally  captured  his 
rabbit  but  neither  boy  could  de- 
vise any  plan  for  him  to  get  on 
the  horse.  The  only  thing  for  him 
to  do  was  to  walk. 

The  children  were  nearing  a 
dense  forest  but  they  went  on  en- 
tirely unawares  of  the  danger  they 
might     encounter     until     darkness 


came  on.     Then  they  both  wished 
heartily  they  had  stayed  home. 

In  the  meantime  the  parents  of 
the  runaways  had  discovered  their 
absence.  After  hunting  the  town 
over  and  finding  no  trace  of  them 
a  search  party  was  organized.  Fred 
went  out  with  the  rest.  Mrs.  Brown 
remained  at  home,  but  her  head 
never  touched  the  pillow  that 
night.  The  next  morning  as  Fred 
laid  the  curls  of  her  Httle  boy  in 
her  hands  hope  almost  died  and 
then  she  did  not  know  they  had 
followed  the  tracks  of  the  little 
children  until  they  came  to  a  stream 
and  there  they  were  lost.  The 
pony  returned  during  tne  night  and 
this  also  they  kept  from  the  moth- 
er. 

The  search  wa(s  continued  the 
next  day  with  no  success.*  To- 
wards evening  Fred  wandered  away 
from  the  main  party  thoroughly  dis- 
heartened. It  seemed  that  fate  was 
against  him.  He  had  first  lost  the 
girl  he  loved  and  now  the  person 
next  dearest  to  him  in  all  the 
world  was  perhaps  dead.  His  heart 
was  very  bitter  as  he  passed  a  house 
deep  set  among  the  pine  trees. 
Drawing  nearer  he  heard  the  mur- 
muring of  voices.  Unconsciously 
he  stopped  and  listened  for  there- 
was  something  familiar  in  the  tone. 

"And  so  you  knew  all  the  time  I 
was  your  daughter." 

"Yes,  dear,  but  when  I  found  you 
so  happy  I  could  not  tell  you,  and 
then — then  there  was  something 
else,"  the  voice  faltered.  "I  had 
not  gone  north  as  you  supposed 
—Oh,  I  can't  tell  you." 

"Go  on,  father,  nothing  matters 
now,"  a  girl's  voice  said  sadly. 

"I  was  imprisoned — oh,  don't 
misjudge  me — I  was  not  bad  at 
heart.  I  was  cashier  in  a  bank  and 
took  large  sums  of  money  for  my 
own  use.  I  supposed  I  could  keep 
it  a  secret  until  I  could  repay  it, 
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but  I  was  found  out  and  impris- 
oned. How  sorely  I  have  repented 
no  one  will  ever  know.  It  nearly 
broke  your  mother's  heart,  and  I 
was  afraid  to  claim  my  own  daugh- 
ter for  fear  of  bringing  reproach 
upon  her  head." 

But  now  we  are  going  away  and 
no-body  will  ever  know." 

Fred  flushed  as  he  realized  he 
had  been  eavesdropping,  he  was 
walking  slowly  away  when  a  child- 
ish voice  caught  his  ear.  "Will  you 
let  me  go  too.  Uncle  Ben,  mamma 
don't  like  me  any  more." 

In  an  instant  Fred  was  back 
where  the  voices  came  from. 
Through  the  open  door  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  young  girl  sitting  at 
her  father's  feet.  He  paused  for 
a  moment  and  then  unconsciously 
said,  "Vera." 

The  girl  forgetting  the  quarrel, 
rose  with  outstretched  hands  ready 
to  give  Fred  the  welcome  he  had 
hoped  for.     Suddenly  she  remerr- 


bered.  Her  hands  dropped  and  she 
stood   motionless. 

"Why  have  you  come  here,  Fred? 
You  don't  know — " 

"You  can't  have  Vera  if  you  quar- 
rel with  her,"  Wally  put  in. 

"But  I  do  know,"  Fred  inter- 
rupted. 

In  an  instant  Fred  had  them  both 
in  his  arms. 

An  hour  later  the  moon  shone 
down  on  the  deserted  cabin.  The 
pine  trees  seemed  to  sigh  as  the  wind 
passed  through  them,  there  was  a 
sound  of  running  water,  all  else  was 
silent.  The  same  moon  sniiled  down 
on  a  woman  with  a  little  boy  held 
tightly  in  her  arms  who  never 
seemed  so  dear  to  her  as  now  with 
one  side  of  his  curls  gone  and  his 
torn  frock.  As  for  Wally  he  was 
the  happiest  child  in  all  the  world 
for  tomorrow  mamma  had  promised 
the  rest  of  his  curls  should  be  cut 
off  and  Vera  and  Uncle  Ben  were 
going  to  live  with  him  always. 


The  Escadia.* 

Ellen  Adair. 


The  air  is  drowsy,  and  the  day 

Seems  most  a  perfect  one. 
I  sit  and  idly  dream  and  play 

Beneath  the  winter  sun. 
And  raise  mine  eyes  until  they  rest 

On  Escadia*s  height 
A  fair  blue  mass,  but  now  'tis  decked 

With  spots  of  glistening  white. 

And  memory  paints  a  charming  scene, 

For,  nestled  at  thy  feet. 
Thou  proud  and  lofty  mountain  grand, 

Are  happy  homes,  and  sweet : 
A  fruitful  vale,  with  meadows  fair, 

A  garden  spot  of  earth ! 
The  sweet  perfume  of  flowers  rare 

Find  here  a  joyous  birth. 


*A  mountain  in  Arizona. 


And  I  have  wandered  'neatu  thy  shade. 

In  happy  days  gone  by 
We  rode  o'er  every  dell  and  glade 

A  gallant  youth  and  I, 
And  'neath  thy  topmost  shady  tree 

The  valley,  far  below. 
Seemed   like   a  greenhouse,   filled   with 
flowers, 

To  which  we  soon  would  go. 

Oh,  grand  old  mount,  thou  teachest  me 

The  truth  that  Poet  Holmes 
Expressed   in  "Chambered   Nautilis:" 

"Build  thee  more  stately  domes." 
And  day  by  day  may  all  who  gaze 

On  Escadia's  blue, 
"Live  on  for  those  who  love  them 

And  the  good  that  they  cap  do." 
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General  Directions  for  Mixing 
Quick    Doughs: 

Arrange  fire  and  dishes  for  cook- 
ing, measure  everything  before  mix- 
ing any,  sift  dry  materials,  add  liquids, 
mix  thoroughly,  and  cook  immediate- 

Two  or  three  even  teaspoons  of 
baking  nowder  usually  are  equal  in 
leavening  force  to  one  rounding  tea- 
spoon of  cream  of  tartar  and  one-half 
level  teaspoon  of  soda,  or  to  one-half 
teaspoon  soda  when  used  with  one 
cup  of  sour  milk  or  one  cup  of  mo- 
lasses, and  changes  in  recipes  may  be 
made  accordingly.  Soda  is  chean  and 
sour  milk  is  also,  while  cream  of  tar- 
tar and  bakine  powder  are  expensive, 
so  those  whose  income  is  limited  do 
well   to  master  this   process. 

Once  the  general  ooroortions  and 
the  office  of  each  ingredient  are 
learned,  it  is  easy  to  make  many  vari- 
ations. 

No  Egg  Muffins  (simplest  batter). 

2  cups    flour. 

4  teaspoons  baking  ->owder. 
1  cup  milk. 
i  teaspoon  salt. 

Mix  as  indicated  in  "general  direc- 
tions." 

One  Egg  Muffins. 
3i  cups  flour. 

6  teaspoons  baking  powder. 
1  teaspoon  salt. 
1   1-3  cups  milk. 

3  tablespoons  melted  butter. 

1  cgS- 

3  tablespoons  sugar. 

Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients;  add 
gradually  milk,  egg  well  beaten,  and 
melted  butter.  Bake  in  buttered  gem 
pans    twenty-five    minutes. 

This    recipe    makes    thirty    muffins. 
Use    half   the    proportions   given   and 
a  small  egg,  if  half  the  number  is  re- 
quired. 
Quaker  Muffins. 

2-3  cup  rolled  oats. 

H     cups  flour. 

3  tablespoons   sugar. 

4  teaspoons  baking  powder. 
J  teaspoon   salt. 

1  cup  scalded  milk. 


1  egg. 

2  tablespoons  melted  butter. 

Turn  scalded  milk  on  rolled  oats, 
let  stand  five  minutes;  add  sugar,  salt, 
and  melted  butter;  sift  in  flour,  and 
baking  powder,  mix  thoroughly,  and 
add  tgg  well  beaten. 

Rye  Muffins. 

Sift  together  one  cup  each  of  rye 
meal  and  white  flour,  two  teaspoons 
baking  powder  (or  one  of  cream  of 
tartar  and  one-half  of  soda),  one-half 
teaspoon  salt,  and  one  tablesooon  of 
sugar.  Mix  with  one  beaten  epre  and 
one  cup  of  milk. 

Queen  of  Muffins. 
i  cup  butter.- 
1-3  cup  sugar. 

1  egg- 

h  cup  milk  (scant). 

U   cups   flour. 

2i  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

Cream  the  hutter;  add  sugar  and 
eggy  well  beaten;  sift  baking  powder 
with  flour,  and  add  to  the  first  mix- 
ture, alternating  with  milk.  Bake 
in  buttered  tin  gem  pans  twenty-five 
minutes. 

Graham  Muffins. 

U   cups  graham  flour. 
1  cup   flour. 
1  cup  sour  milk. 
1-3   cup   molasses. 
i  teaspoon  soda. 

1  teaspoon   salt. 

Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients;  add 
milk  to  molasses,  and  combine  mix- 
tures. 

Berkshire  Muffins, 
h  cup  corn  meal, 
i  cup  flour, 
i  cup  cooked  rice. 

2  tablespoons  sugar. 
\  teaspoon  salt. 

2-3  cup  scalded  milk. 

1  egg' 

1  tablespoon  melted  butter. 

3  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

Turn  scalded  milk  on  meal,  let 
stand  five  minutes;  add  rice,  and  flour 
mixed  and  sifted  with  remaining  dry 
ingredients.  Add  Qgg  yolk  well  beat- 
en, butter  and  egsr  white  beaten  stiff 
and  dry. 
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REPORT     OF     THE     GENERAL 
CONJOINT  M.  I.  A.  CON- 
FERENCE. 
(Continued.) 
CONJOINT  Y.  L.  &  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A. 
AND  PRIMARY  ASSOCIATION 
MEETING. 

Held  in  the  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Sunday,  June  6tih,  1909,  at  7:30  p.  m. 

President  Joseph  F.  Smith  presided. 

Singing,  "Our  God  We  Raise  to 
Thce7'  Tabernacle  Choir  and  Congre- 
gation. 

Prayer,  Elder  Rulon  S.  Wells  of  the 
Quorum  of  Seventy. 

Solo,  A.  C.  Crawford. 

Address  in  behalf  of  the  Primary 
Association,  Sister  Vilate  Peart. 

Singing,  "O  Gladsome  Light,"  Tab- 
ernacle Choir. 

Address  by  Elder  Francis  M.  Lytnan. 

We  have  had  a  very  precious  time 
on  this  mid  year  occasion,  the  month 
of  June,  I  presume  this  will  become 
a  permanent  occasion  for  the  gath- 
ering of  the  hosts  of  Mutual  Im- 
provement and  Primary  workers.  It 
seems  to  be  the  best  season  of  the 
year;  we  have  better  weather  than 
we  have,  as  a  rule,  in  April  and  Oc- 
tober; it  is  more  pleasant  travehng; 
the  spring  work  is  fairly  well  along; 
and  the  fall  work,  the  harvesting,  is 
on  ahead  of  us.  It  seems  a  beauti- 
ful season,  a  splendid  occasion. 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak,  for  a 
short  time,  upon  Sunday  meetings, 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
devotion  in  the  home— three  subjects 
that    come   pretty   closely   together. 

The  Lord  has  required  that  we 
should  meet  together  often  to  wor- 
ship Him,  to  partake  of  the  sacra- 
ment, to  renew  our  fellowship  with 
one  another,  and  to  increase  His 
Spirit  upon  us.  I  presume  there  is 
great  room  for  improvement  in  our 
lives  in  this  regard.  I  believe  that 
it  is  quite  pleasing  to  the  Lord  that 
we  should  meet  together  on  the  Sab- 


bath day.     I  believe  that  He  requires 
it   of  us;   I   consider   it   a,  command- 
ment given  to  the  Latter-day  Saints, 
because  of  the  great  necessity  there 
is  for  our  meeting  together  and  fel- 
lowshiping  together,     and     manifesting 
before   the   Lord   that   we   remember 
Him,  that  we  are  willing  to  take  upon 
us  His  name,  that  we  desire  to  serve 
Him   and   keep    His   commandments. 
We   should   also   manifest  unto   Him 
that   we   love   one   another,    that   we 
forgive  one  another,  that  our  reckon- 
ings are  short,  that  our  troubles  be- 
tween   each    other    will    not    become 
chronic,   or  of  long  standing,   but  if 
troubles  arise  in  our  midst,  that  we 
will  soon  be  reconciled,  so  that  they 
will  not  last  more  than  a  week.  They 
ought  not  to  last  more  than  a  day, 
for  the  sun  should  not  go  down  up- 
on  our  wrath   or  our  offending;   for 
we  not  only  ought  to  make  our  reck- 
onings once  a  week,  but  we  should 
make  them  every  day.     The  Sunday 
meetings,  of  course,  are  very  impor- 
tant and   necessary,     and     we     have 
many  other  public  meetings  also;  but 
we  meet  together  every  morning  and 
every  evening  in  our  home  worship. 
The    Lord    so    requires,    and    has    so 
ordered;    so   that   we    should    reckon 
with  ourselves  and  with  one  another 
at  the  close  of  the  day.     It  would  be 
very   nice   and   proper   in   the   family 
circle,    when    we    meet    together,    to 
compare  notes,  to  commune  with  each 
other,    and    have    our    fellowship    so 
good   that   we   could   commune   with 
the    Lord    and    enjoy   His    Spirit.      I 
know    of    nothing    else    that    will    so 
quiet  our  nerves   and   so  prepare   us 
for    safe    and    secure    rest,    that    will 
so  refresh  and  invigorate  us  in  body 
and  in  mind.    The  Lord  has  required 
of  us,  or  enjoined  upon  us  the  neces- 
sity of  retiring  early,  and  I  want  to 
say   a   few   words   in   regard    to    this 
matter,  in  connection  with  the  devo- 
tion in  the  home.     I  believe  that  we 
are    inclined    to    stray    a    little    from 
this  requirement,  that  we  do  not  re- 
tire   early.      Of   course,    if   our    retir- 
ing is  late  in  the  night,  we  may  lie 
late  in  the  morning,  instead^  of  ari&- 
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ing  early,  and  being  invigorated  and 
refreshed  in  body  and  mind.  We  have 
heard  something  during  this  confer- 
ence in  regard  to  pleasure  that  should 
be  provided  and  that  is  proper  for 
us  to  enjoy.  We  ought  to  indulge 
in  any  pleasures  that  are  suitable  and 
proper,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  far 
better  that  our  pleasures  should  be 
taken,  as  a  rule,  in  the  daylight  in- 
stead of  at  night,  and  especially  when 
our  days  are  as  long  as  they  are  now, 
and  our  evenings  so  short.  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  have 
our  enjoyments  and  our  pleasures, 
our  labors  and  our  studies,  and  rec- 
reation of  every  kind  in  the  daylight 
instead  of  in  the  night.  I  believe  that 
it  would  be  well  for  us  to  cultivate 
a  taste  for  sleep  and  rest  at  night, 
as  well  as  a  taste  for  labor,  for  busi- 
ness, and  pleasure  in  the  day.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  more  healthful,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  for  us  in  every 
way.  We  may  stand  these  excesses 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  youth,  but 
later  in  life,  we  will  discover  that  it 
would  have  been  better  for  us  if  the 
fashion  in  our  lives  had  been  to  rest 
and  sleep  in  the  night,  and  take  our 
pleasures  and  labors  in  the  day.  Hence 
I  suggest  and  urge  upon  this  repre- 
sentative body  of  people,  who  are  in 
the  prime  of  life,  that  so  far  as  pos- 
sible you  take  your  recreation  in  the 
day,  and  sleep  at  night.  Now,  I  take 
it  that  you  are  all  good  sleepers,  and 
that  you  can  get  along  with  some 
hardships  that  the  older  people  can 
not  well  endure — and  that  you  will 
not  be  able  to  endure  in  the  future 
as  you  do  now,  for  these  things  are 
wearing  on  our  physical  natures,  and 
they  are  wearing  upon  our  spiritual 
natures  also. 

I  remember  receiving  a  beautiful 
lesson,  as  I  have  alwavs  considered 
it,  from  observations  that  T  made  in 
the  city  of  Venice,  in  Europe.  A  great 
public  square  has  been  provided, 
where  the  people  gather  at  night  for 
pleasure,  for  visiting,  and  for  out-door 
exercise,  away  from  their  streets  of 
water.  It  is  a  large  square  of  twenty 
acres  or  more,  for  it  takes  quite  a 
place  for  the  gathering  of  the  people 
at  night.  As  the  people  came  out 
in  great  numbers  at  night,  to  enjoy 
themselves,  till  away  in  the  night 
time,  I  noticed  that  the  doves  all  re- 
tired at  the  departure  of  daylight. 
They    were    not    satisfied    with    such 


lights  as  we  use  here  and  enjoy,  but 
they  departed — not  a  dove  to  be  seen 
— and  in  the  morning,  with  the  com- 
ing daylight,  they  were  all  there  in 
force — but  the  people  were  in  bed. 
The  doves  knew  enough,  when  to  re- 
tire; they  seemed  naturally,  to  under- 
stand that  as  daylight  departed,  it 
was  their  business  to  retire,  and  you 
wouldn*t  find  one  of  them  at  night, 
although  they  were  there  by  thou- 
sands in  the  day — feeding  and  enjoy- 
ing themselves  over  that  beautiful 
square,  and  among  the  people  who 
carried  provisions  about  to  give  to  the 
doves — to  treat  them.  The  doves  were 
there  to  receive  it,  but  they  retired 
when  the  sun  went  down,  and  they 
came  again  when  the  sun  appeared. 
I  remember,  too,  that  that  was  about 
the  movement  that  was  made  here  in 
1849,  when  the  gulls  came  from  the 
lake  in  such  great  numbers  every 
morning.  They  came  to  their  work 
of  destroying  the  crickets,  at  the  ris- 
ing of  the  sun,  and  at  the  going  down 
of  the  sun  they  took  their  departure 
and  went  to  rest  at  night — 1  thought, 
and  I  think  now,  a  very  beautiful 
example  to  set  for  us  in  business  as 
well  as  in  pleasure.  I  believe  it  will 
be  profitable,  and  well,  and  healthful. 
We  meet  together  on  the  Sundays; 
we  have  our  Sunday  schools;  we  have 
our  ward  meetings,  sacrament  meet- 
ings, fast  meetings,  and  the  like,  every 
Sunday  in  the  year,  and  there  is  a 
large  percentage  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  observing  this  commandment 
of  the  Lord;  but  I  believe  that  we 
could  do  better,  even  those  who  do  the 
best  now.  Those  among  us  who  are 
the  most  faithful,  possibly,  could  even 
do  better  than  they  are  doing.  Then 
there  is  quite  a  percentage  of  the  peo- 
ple who  could  do  very  mucli  better. 
Vou  would  be  surprised  if  you  saw 
th^  records — and  some  records  are 
already  being  kept  in  regard  to  the 
attendance  of  the  Latter-day  Saints, 
in  their  wards,  upon  the  Sabbath 
meetings:  and  it  is  astonishing,  I  am 
sure,  to  look  at  these  figures  and  find 
the  small  percentage  of  the  people 
who  attend  to  the  worship  of  the 
Lord  on  the  Sabbath  day,  that  there 
are  so  many  who  are  not  interested, 
and  who  neglect  that  opportunity,  that 
requirement  and  commandment  of  the 
Lord.  In  this  regard,  I  think  that  we 
should  take  this  suggestion  home  from 
this  meeting  to  the  people  where  we 
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live,  to  our  wards,  to  our  branches 
and  quorums,  and  see'  if  we  cannot 
make  a  very  marked  improvement  in 
that  regard.  The  Latter-day  Saints, 
to  be  the  peculiar  people  that  they 
are  expected  to  be,  should  be  remark- 
able for  their  faithfulness  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Lord  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
as  well  as  through  the  week.  They 
should  be  remarkable  for  attending 
to  their  prayers,  night  and  morning, 
and  attending  to  their  secret  prayers, 
for  we  ought  thus  to  train  ourselves 
in  our  home  worship.  Our  homes  are 
expected  to  be  visited  by  the  priests, 
in  regard  to  the  subject  of  prayer, 
for  it  is  their  duty  to  instruct  the  peo- 
ple, to  teach  the  people  to  pray,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  quite  a  percentage  of  us 
who  need  to  be  taught,  and  that  we 
do  not  learn  readily  without  instruc- 
tion, and  without  practical  training, 
to  attend  to  our  prayers  in  the  morn- 
ing and  in  the  evening.  We  should 
give  more  attention  to  the  worship. 
of  the  Lord  at  home.  Our  home  wor- 
ship is  most  sacred,  every  day — not 
only  on  the  Sunday  when  we  go  out 
from  home,  prepared  to  pray  with  the 
rest  of  our  brethren  and  sisters,  at 
the  partaking  of  the  sacrament, — but 
in  our  home  worship  and  devotion. 
We  should  make  proper  use  of  the 
Sabbath  day.  I  have  suggested  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  during  the  last 
year,  my  thoughts  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  thje  Sabbath  day.  While  it  is 
a  day  of  rest,*  a  day  of  peace,  and 
a  day  of  worship,  we  are  an  active 
people,  and  our  children  are  active; 
they  will  not  be  still,  and  we  do  not 
want  them  to  be  still.  We  do  not 
want  them  to  be  thoughtless  and  help- 
less. We  do  not  want  them  to  lie 
and  sleep  on  the  Sabbath  day.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  well  that  we  should 
work  so  hard  during  the  week,  and 
so  late  at  night,  especially  Saturday 
night,  or  to  take  our  pleasures  in  the 
night,  so  that  we  need  to  lie  in  bed 
during  the  Sunday  to  rest  and  recu- 
perate. I  think  we  are  not  wise  and 
prudent  in  that  regard.  The  Sabbath 
day  should  dawn  upon  us  finding  us 
fresh  in  mind  and  in  bodv,  refreshed 
and  invigorated,  and  ready  to  spend 
the  Sabbath  day  in  a  way  that  is 
pleasing  to  the  Lord,  thinking,  study- 
ing, reading,  teaching,  singing,  pray- 
ing, worshiping  the  Lord,  and  attend- 
ing to  that  sacred  obligation  that  is 
placed    upon   all   parents    in    Zion,   to 


teach  their  children.  I  am  thankful 
for  these  organizations,  the  Mutual 
Improvement  associations  and  the 
Primary  associations,  that  are  now  do- 
ing such  splendid  work,  and  that  I 
think  I  can  safely  say  will  do  a  bet- 
ter work  in  the  future  than  they  have 
done  in  the  past.  They  have  done 
wonders;  they  have  accomplished  a 
world  of  good,  but  there  is  more  to 
be  accomplished  yet  ahead  of  us. 

1  beJieve  that  the  Sabbath  day,  if  it 
be  properly  used,  is  the  very  time  for 
parents  to  perform  the  duty  that  the 
Lord  requires  of  them  in  the  teach- 
ing of  their  children,  training  them 
to  respect  and  honor  the  Sabbath  day. 
If  they  keep  it  holy,  that  is  honoring 
the  Sabbath  day,  and  honoring  our 
Father  who  is  in  heaven.  We  have 
depended  very  largely  upon  these  as- 
sociations and  the  Sunday  schools  to 
teach  our  children,  but  that  duty  rests 
first  with  the  parents;  however,  these 
organizations  have  done  wonders,  and 
they  are  all  needed;  there  is  not  one 
of  these  associations  that  we  can  dis- 
pense with  now;  we  need  them  all. 
We  want  all  the  good  that  can  be  ob- 
tained from  them,  but  in  addition  to 
that,  I  believe  the  initiative  should 
be  taken  by  the  father  and  the  moth- 
er in  the  home;  they  must  attend  to 
this  duty,  notwithstanding  all  the 
good  that  is  being  accomplished  by 
these  associations.  The  parents  should 
give  their  attention  to  this  matter 
upon  the  Sabbath  day.  There  are  no 
objections  to  doing  so  on  any  other 
day,  but  .parents  are  occupied  week 
days  in  taking  care  of  home  and  fam- 
ily, feeding  and  clothing  and  training 
them  i*>  temporalities  and  in  letters. 
They  are.  systematically  occupied  in 
the  schools,  and  parents  get  tired  of 
the  children;  they  get  tired  of  the  lit- 
tle boys  and  girls;  they  get  tired  of 
clothing  them  and  putting  them  in 
good  condition  several  times  in  a  day, 
so  they  want  to  have  them  off  their 
hands,  so  that  the  mother  can  sit 
down  quietly  for  a  little  time  in  the 
day,  a  little  rest  from  preparing  the 
meals,  preparing  the  children,  hunting 
their  books  and  their  clothes  and 
everything  else,  and  taking  care  of 
them.  They  get  so  tired  that  they 
cannot  sit  down  with  the  children 
through  the  week.  ^  They  cannot  find 
time;  the  fathers  and  the  mothers  are 
slaves  to  the  children.  Our  fathers 
and  mothers  have  been   slaves  to  us 
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in  training  us  and  raising  us,  as  we 
are  training  and  raising  up  our  chil- 
dren so  that  I  have  been  looking  over 
the  field,  and  I  have  wondered  where  the 
time  was,  and  where  the  opportunity  was 
for  parents  to  give  much  attention  to 
spiritual  instruction  for  the  children. 
We  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
necessity  of  giving  better  attention  to 
the  Sabbath  day.  We  find  that  the 
Sabbath  day  is  not  being  observed 
quite  as  well  as  it  should  be. 

What  shall  we  do  with  the  children 
on  the  Sabbath  day?  They  go  to 
their  Sunday  schools,  and  when  that 
is  done,  they  are  too  frequently  left 
at  liberty  the  rest  of  the  day,  to  spend 
the  Sabbath  day  as  a  day  of  pleasure; 
and  the  older  boys  and  girls  and  the 
parents  also  make  of  the  Sabbath  day 
a  day  of  pleasure,  visiting  from  house 
to  house  with  kindred  and  friends, 
instead  of  spending  a  little  time  with 
the  children  teaching  them  as  the 
Lord  has  commanded;  and  they  are 
left  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  auxili- 
ary organizations.  I  believe  that  these 
associations  are  doing  their  work  very 
much  better  than  we  are  doing  ours, 
as  parents.  Thej^  are  working  sys- 
tematically, and  doing  what  we  ought 
to  do.  We  ought  to  take  the  initi- 
ative, but  the  fact  is,  now,  the  asso- 
ciations are  doing  about  all  the  work, 
and  we  are  trusting  confidently  in 
these  splendid  workers,  that  they  will 
take  care  of  our  children.  They  are 
doing  a  splendid  work,  but  it  is  our 
business  to  take  the  lead  in  this  work. 
I  believe  that  we  are  under  obliga- 
tion, over  and  above  all  that  these 
associations  can  do  for  our  children. 
The  Lord  requires  us  to  so  teach  our 
children,  before  they  are  eight  years 
of  age,  that  they  shall  understand 
the  doctrine  of  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  they  will  understand  the 
doctrine  of  repentance,  and  baptism 
by  immersion  for  the  remission  of 
sins,  and  that  they  shall  understand 
the  laying  on  of  hands  for  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  They  are  to  be 
trained  and  instructed  so  that  they 
may  understand  these  principles  and 
be  baptized  when  they  are  eight  years 
of  age.  The  Lord  has  so  commanded; 
hence  we  are  taking  pains  to  see  that 
the  children  are  not  allowed  to  go 
past  eight  years  of  age,  because  if  this 
matter  is  not  attejjded  to  at  the  time, 
it  is  neglected  till  they  are  nine,  ten, 
and    so   on;    finally,   to   be   forgotten. 


When  the  children  come  to  be  eight 
years  of  age,  it  is  our  duty  to  present 
them  before  the  Lord  for  baptism, 
and  they  should  be  ready  tor  baptism, 
being  taught  by  us,  and  also  in  our  as- 
sociations, in  a  general  way,  the  doc- 
trines of  faith,  repentance,  baptism, 
and  the  laying  on  of  hands  for  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  until  these 
principles  are  just  as  simple  and  plain 
to  their  minds  as  the  a,  b,  c's,  because 
they  have  learned  them;  through  be- 
ing taught  them  at  home  and  in  their 
classes  at  the  associations.  These 
lessons  and  instructions  which  the 
children  receive  in  their  early  life 
will  never  depart  from  them.  They 
may  separate  from  the  Church;  they 
may  wander  and  get  away;  but  they 
will  never  forget  these  things;  and 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  will  always 
strive  with  them,  while  they  are  in 
the  flesh,  unless  they  are  very  wicked. 
But  they  will  not  be  wicked,  for  I 
believe  the  Lord  will  restrain  them; 
'the  Lord  will  hold  them,  and  finally 
their  eyes  will  be  turned  towards 
home  and  towards  Zion,  towards  the 
temple.  They  will  be  reminded  of 
these  things  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord, 
which  will  struggle  with  them,  and 
strive  with  thenii  for  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is  just  as  anxious  for  the 
salvation  of  the  children  as  you  can 
be — as  tender  as  the  loving  mother — 
and  the  Spirit  will  struggle  with  them, 
and  will  never  depart,  entirely,  from 
them.  It  will  be  with  them,  and 
prompt  them,  and  inspire  them,  all 
that  they  will  receive,  and  many  of 
them  will  be  turned.  Those  who  have 
been  born  under  the  covenant  *nd 
have  had. the  training  and  experience 
with  parents  and  with  these  associa- 
tions, will,  quite  generally,  return  to 
the  fold,  to  home  and  family,  and 
friends,  and  to  the  Church,  for  they 
will  know  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and 
they  will  see  the  difference  between 
the  inspiration  of  the  Lord  and  the 
Spirit  that  prompts  the  natural  man 
in  the  world,  and  the  various  spirits 
that  are  with  the  denominations;  so 
that  will  profit  us  wonderfully,  be- 
cause our  children  will  return,  if  they 
stray  and  wander  from  us.  For  this 
reason,  we  want  to  be  more  faithful 
in  our  Sunday  meetings;  we  want  to 
be  more  faithful  in  observing  the 
Sabbath  day,  and  keeping  it  holy,  for 
we  are  so  commanded  to  do.  We 
want   to  be   faithful   in   our  devotipn 
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at  home,  and  we  want  to  so  attach 
our  children  to  our  homes  that  wher- 
ever they  go  in  the  world  their  hearts 
will  turn  with  love  towards  the  altar 
at  home,  where  they  have  heard  our 
prayers.  They  know  the  devotion  and 
faithfulness  of  father  and  mother; 
they  know  the  devotion  and  faithful- 
ness of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  and  they 
see  how  different  they  are  from  other 
people.  The  Latter-day  Saints  are 
prayerful;  they  pray  every  night  and 
every  morning.  All  Latter-day  Saints 
are  sober;  they  are  honest;  they  are 
moral,  and  virtuous;  they  observe  the 
Sabbath  day;  they  worship  the  Lord, 
and  they  partake  of  the  sacrament, 
and  are  performing  the  duties  that 
secure  them  in  the  fellowship  of  God, 
and  the  light  and  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  sufficient  for  all  Saints. 
The  reason  the  Latter-day  Saints 
are  not  going  after  new  deities  abroad, 
is  that  we  know  the  truth,  though  we 
may  not  have  the  courage  of  our  con- 
victions always,  and  may  not  do — and 
do  not  do — as  we  ought  to  do.  We 
are  weaklings,  and  are  easily  led 
astray,  at  times,  but  we  have  the 
light;  we  have  the  truth;  and  we 
know  it.  We  heard  some  testimonies 
here  today,  and  there  were  two  thou- 
sand testimonies  in  this  house  today, 
that  were  pent  up.  ^  We  did  not  all 
bear  testimony,  but' there  is  a  testi- 
mony in  the  heart  of  every  Latter- 
day  Saint,  in  regard  to  the  truth  of 
this  work;  they  do  know  that  it  is  of 
God.  That  is  the  reason^he  Latter- 
day  Saints  arc  content  to  stand  up 
against  the  ill  will  and  the  bitterness 
that  is  in  the  hearts  of  men,  against 
them,  at  times.  That  is  the  reason 
the  Saints  in  the  days  of  the  Savior, 
including  Himself  and  His  apostles, 
could  endure  the  persecutions  that 
came  upon  them — for  they  did  know 
that  God  lives;  they  did  know  that  they 
were  engaged  in  the  Lord's  work; 
and  they  endured,  even  to  the  laying 
down  of  their  lives,  just  as  many 
Latter-day  Saints  have  endured  the 
hardships  that  have  come  upon  them. 
This  is  the  reason  the  Latter-day 
Saints  hold  together  today,  There  is 
no  power  that  restrains  them,  no  fear 
— for  they  have  no  fear,  except  that 
they  fear  to  do  wrong.  They  are  not 
afraid  of  man,  and  never  have  been. 
They  have  been  able  to  endure  every- 
thinjf    that    has    been    brought    upon 


them,  because  they  have  that  living, 
burning  testimony  in  their  hearts  and 
souls.  I  fear  we  do  not  bear  our 
testimonies  as  frequently  as  we  should 
do;  for  it  fortifies  a  man  to  bear  his 
testimony,  and  to  speak  of  the  good- 
ness of  God,  and  what  the  Lord  has 
accomplished.  We  want  to  let  men 
know  our  good  works,  let  men  know 
our  testimonies  and  our  faith.  We 
want  to  do  that,  so  they  may  see  the 
light  that  we  have  received  and  are 
enjoying.  We  want  them  to  see  it, 
and  discover  it  through  our  good 
works,  our  devotion,  our  faithfulness; 
and  thus  many  will  have  their  atten- 
tion brought  to  the  Latter-day  Saints; 
they  will  come  to  see;  they  will  come 
to  listen.  Men  will  come  to  hear 
what  we  have  to  say,  just  cs  I  found 
one  today,  who  came  to  me  hei-e  at 
the  dose  of  our  forenoon  meeting, 
filled  with  joy,  delighted  at  what  he 
saw  here.  He  had  never  been  in  Salt 
Lake  before;  he  had  never  heard  any- 
thing of  the  Latter-day  Saints;  he  had 
never  seen  the  Book  of  Mormon,  or 
heard  anything  of  our  doctrine.  It 
was  all  a  revelation  to  him.  He  came 
to  see;  he  saw,  and  heard,  and  was 
attracted;  and  so  will  many  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  people  be  attracted 
to  the  Latter-day  Saints,  and  see  what 
wonderful  things  have  been  accom- 
plished; they  see  what  has  been  done 
in  a  physical  way  in  the  valleys  of 
these  mountains,  in  a  desert  country 
which  has  been  made  to  blossom  as 
the  rose;  they  see  the  mineral  wealth 
and  the  agricultural  wealth  that  has 
been  produced  by  this  little  handful 
of  people  here  in  these  mountains. 
All  these  things  attract  the  attention 
of  the  world,  and  when  they  come  to 
see  us  we  want  them  to  find  us  true 
Latter-day  Saints,  faithful  in  all  our 
professions,  conscientious,  and  honest, 
that  we  dwell  together  in  unity;  that 
we  love  one  another;  that  we  settle 
our  own  difficulties;  that  we  do  not 
often  need  to  go  to  law,  and  to  con- 
tend one  against  another.  We  should 
never  take  up  arms  againjst  one  an- 
other, but  live  in  peace,  treating  each 
other  -justly,  and  treating  all  men 
fairly — not  only  the  household  of 
faith,  but  the  household  of  God,  the 
whole  family  of  our  heavenly  Father. 
We  love  our  neighbors  as  we  love 
ourselves,  and  we  want  them  to  be 
saved;  we  want  them  to  see,  and  hear. 
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and  listen,  and  receive  the  truth.  We 
are  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  should 
know,  and  that  they  should  gather 
the  wealth  that  is  here,  that  they 
should  take  it  out  of  the  earth,  by 
agriculture,  by  mining,  or  in  any  man- 
ner. We  are  pleased  and  delighted 
when  they  engage  in  these  enterprises 
and  are  successful.  We  enjoy  it,  but 
above  all  things  we  would  rather  they 
would  see  the  truth  and  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  God,  and  help  to  build 
up  His  kindom.  That  is  what  we 
want,  and  hence  we  are  laboring  and 
rnaking  the  best  use  we  can  of  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Lord,  and  the  light 
and  intelligence  which  the  Lord  has 
bestowed  upon  us  in  regard  to  the 
Gospel.  We  are  laboring  all  the  time, 
and  we  want  to  keep  doing  better,  so 
that  we  will  feel  in  the  presence  of 
the  Lord,  feel  that  we  are  accomplish- 
ing His  purposes,  so  that  we  can  call 
upon  Him  secretly,  and  in  our  fam- 
ilies, and  publicly,  and  receive  the 
blessings  that  He  has  in  store  for  us, 
for  we  are  the  Lord's  people,  the 
Lord's  Church  and  Kingdom.  He  has 
established  this  work;  He  has  come 
Himself  with  His  Son,  and  they  have 
put  their  hands  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  salvation  of  the  children 
of  men,  and  all  will  be  saved,  as  near 
as  the  Lord  can  save  them.  All  who 
will  be  saved,  all  who  are  willing,  the 
Lord  is  prepared  and  ready  to  save, 
and  will  save  to  the  uttermost;  but  we 
must  do  our  part;  we  must  do  what 
is  required  of  us,  so  that  we  will  not 
be  condemned,  that  fault  will  not  be 
found  with  us.  The  Lord  has  estab- 
lished this  great  organization  among 
the  young  in  Zion,  and  joy  will  be 
had  by  everyone  who  puts  his  hands 
to  the  plow.  I  hope  we  will  not  get 
tired,  but  that  we  will  continue  in  the 
service,  and  see  how  much  we  can  ac- 
complish for  the  salvation  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  the  greatest  work  that 
can  possibly  be  done,  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  living  and 
practicing  it,  that  we  may  work  out 
our   own   salvation. 

Then,  let  us  attend  to  all  our  meet- 
ings; let  us  remember  the  sacredness 
of  the  Sabbath  day.  Let  us  see  wha* 
reformation  we  can  make  along  these 
lines,  for  I  am  sure  reformation  is 
necessary  and  will  be  necessary  while 
men  are  mortal.     Let  us  do  our  best. 


and  accomplish  all  that  lies  within  our 
power. 

I  bless  you,  my  brethren  and  sisters 
who  have  come  to  this  conference; 
1  believe  that  you  will  be  better,  and 
I  believe  it  will  be  profitable  to  yo** 
that  we  will  all  be  better  for  having 
met  together.  We  will  start  out  now, 
and  work  for  another  year,  until  an- 
other June  comes,  then  meet  together 
and  make  our  reports,  and  renew  our 
good  resolutions,  for  the  Mutual  Im- 
provement and  the  Primary  associ- 
ations, all  that  can  be  done  in  the  fu- 
ture. What  a  blessed  thing  it  will 
be  for  the  children  wno  will  be  born 
after  this,  for  they  will  find  condi- 
tions better  than  we  found  them  when 
we  were  born.  We  have  had  to  be 
gathered  from  the  nations  and  brought 
together.  We  have  had  to  subdue  the 
country  and  accomplish  the  world  of 
work  that  our  children  will  find  ac- 
complished for  them  when  they  come. 

May  the  Lord  bless  us,  and  may  He 
bless  the  cause  of  Mutual  Improve- 
ment, and  our  brethren  and  sisters 
who  are  so  devoted  in  their  lives  for 
this  cause,  for  the  Lord  has  inspired 
them;  He  has  called  them  and  set 
them  apart;  He  has  chosen  them  to 
care  for  the  precious  souls  that  are 
coming  to  us  from  above.  May  the 
Lord  bless  us  and  make  us  successful 
in  our  ministry,  that  we  may  endure 
in  His  service  unto  the  end,  that  our 
lives  shall  not  be  failures,  but  alto- 
gether successful,  I  humbly  pray,  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  Amen. 

Solo,  "The  Dawn  of  Hope,"  Sister 
Hazel  Graves  of  South  Sanpete. 

Address  by  Alice  K.  Smith. 

My  brethren  and  sisters,  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  I  arise  with  fear  and 
trembling.  I  do  earnestly  pray  that 
God  will  bless  me,  and  that  you  will 
give  me  your  faith  and  kind  feeling 
the  few  minutes  I  stand  before  you. 

I  am  sure  it  has  been  an  inspiring 
sight,  during  our  conference,  to  see 
so  many  of  our  workers  from  the 
far  off  stakes,  who  have  come  here  in 
the  cause  of  Mutual  Improvement.  I 
believe  all,  or  nearly  all,  v  ho  have 
come  have  done  so  with  the  same 
faith,  the  same  hope,  and  the  same 
desire — that  of  helping  and  strength- 
ening each  other,  that  of  mutual  im- 
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provement.  We  are  all  pupils  here  in 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints;  but  we  are  in  different 
classes,  and  while  we  are  interested  in 
all  the  classes,  in  all  the  organiza- 
tions in  our  Church,  I  believe  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  put  our  best  ef- 
f'irts  and  our  best  strength  in  those 
classes  or  organizations  v/here  we 
have  been  called  especially  to  labor. 

I  can  say,  in  behalf  of  President 
Tingey,  her  counselors,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Board,  that  we  are  interested  in 
this  work — heart  and  ?jul.  We  meet 
together  week  after  week,  not  only 
in  our  general  meetings,  but  we  are 
cut  up  into  committees,  where  we 
look  after  the  different  departmenFs, 
and  work  out  the  details  connected 
with  this  work;  and  wherever  we 
come  together,  we  do  so  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  We  meet  together  in 
prayer,  many  times  in  fasting;  for 
we  do  know,  \fl|ith  all  our  hearts 
and  souls,  that  we  need  the  help  of 
our  heavenly  Father  to  enable  us  to 
perform  the  duties  that  devolve  upon 
us,  in  a  way  that  will  be  pleasing 
and  acceptable  to  Him,  and  that  will 
be  for  the  best  good  of  the  daugfi- 
ters  of  Zion.  We  do  earnestly  pray 
that  God  will  bless  us,  that  He  will 
enlighten  our  minds  and  instruct  our 
understandings,  and  give  us  wisdom 
that  we  may  know,  at  all  times,  what 
studies,  what  lessons,  and  what  read- 
ing is  best  to  select  for  our  girls. 
We  desire  to  help  them  in  all  their 
paths  in  life.  We  desire  to  help  tTTem 
to  prepare  themselves  for  wifehood 
and  motherhood.  We  desire  to  im- 
press upon  their  minds  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  greater  or  grander  mis- 
sion in  the  world  than  that  of  hon- 
ored wifehood  and  motherhood.  We 
would  have  our  girls  as  pure  and 
clean  and  sweet  as  the  angels;  and 
while  this  is  our  calling,  to  labor  with 
the  girls,  to  work  with  them,  and  to 
search  them  out, — we  are  not  one 
whit  more  interested  in  our  girls  than 
we  are  in  our  boys.  We  want  our 
boys  to  be  clean  and  pure  and  sweet 
in  their  lives  and  habits,  just  as  our 
girls  are.  We  want  our  boys  to  be 
worthy  of  our  girls,  and  while  wre 
labor  with  the  girls,  while  this  is 
our  calling,  our  hearts  go  out  with  a 
yearning  and  pleading  to  our  boys — 
the  youth  of  Zion.  We  realize  that 
those  who  are  born  under   the  new 


and  everlasting  covenant  should  be 
prepared  at  the  age  of  twenty,  at 
least,  to  go  forth  to  the  nations  of 
the  earth  and  proclaim  the  glad  tid- 
ings of  great  joy,  that  we  have  re- 
ceived, to  those  who  have  not  been 
so  fortunate,  and  warn  them  of  the 
snares  and  pitfalls  that  Satan  has  pre- 
pared to  entrap  the  cETIdren  of  men. 
It  is  sad  to  know  that  there  are 
among  our  own  people,  occasionally, 
boys  who  have  been  born  of  good 
parents,  boys  who  have  good  and  no- 
ble mothers,  and  who  are  descendants 
of  grand  and  noble  sires — yet,  through 
their  disobedience,  their  minds  be- 
come darkened;  they  have  lost  the 
light;  they  profane  the  name  of  God; 
they  smoke  and  drink;  and  it  is 
known  that  they  enter  dens  of  infamy. 
Would  to  God  that  we  had  power  to 
reach  them  before  it  is  too  late.  They 
are  some  mothers'  boys;  some  moth- 
ers' hearts  are  breaking.  I  realize, 
with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  that  the 
greatest  thing  that  our  young  peo- 
ple of  today  can  possess  is  a  firm 
and  convincing  testimony  of  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel.  If  we  can  get  them 
interested  in  the  study  of  the  Gos- 
pel, this  will  be  the  greatest  anchor 
to  their  souls  of  anything  that  can 
come  into  their  lives. 

That  grand  old  woman,  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  vhn  has  lately  arrived  at  the 
age  of  ninety,  says:  "The  deeper 
I  drink  of  the  cup  of  life^  the  sweet- 
er it  gets;  the  sugar  is  all  at  the 
bottom."  So  it  is  with  our  Gospel — 
The  deeper  we  study,  the  deeper  we 
think,   the   sweeter   it   gets. 

She  further  says:  "It  is  only  the 
body  that  grows  old  and  weak.  The 
spirit  of  woman  is  strong,  and  that  is 
the  best  of  her.  All  that  is  full  of 
life  lives  in  the  future  and  joys  that 
are  unknown  to  the  youth,  come  to 
bless  the  sunset  hours  of  a  life  that 
has  been  well  spent,  and  rich  in  ser- 
vice to  our  race." 

That  woman  has  lived.  She  hasn't 
merely  existed;  she  has  lived.  How 
many  grand  and  noble  men  and  wom- 
en have  lived  in  our  time.  President 
Winder,  for  instance,  who  has  lived 
to  a  ripe  old  age.  He  can  look  back 
over  a  well  spent  Jife,  one  that  has 
been  rich  in  service  to  God  and  His 
people.  I  can  not  imagine  anything 
o^rander  or  more  glorious — and  how 
many  examples  of  this  kind  we  have 
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had  to  follow;  but  one  after  another 
these  dear  old  familiar  faces  of  our 
childhood  are  laid  away  to  their  rest, 
and  we  cannot  help  but  realize  that 
life,  indeed,  is  real;  life  is  earnest; 
that  sooner  or  later  we  will  reach 
that  farther  shore,  and  we  will  be 
numbered  among  those  who  have  fin- 
ished their  work,  and  gone  home  to 
their  rest.  God  grant  that  we  may 
leave  foot-prints  on  the  sands  of  time, 
that  will  be  worthy  the  emulation  of 
our  children  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren, until  the  latest  generation. 
Amen. 

Anthem,  "I  Waited  for  the  Lord." 
Benediction,      President     John      R. 
Winder,  after    which    conference  ad- 
journed for  one  year. 

Ann  M.  Cannon, 

General  Secretary  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A. 
Note.— The  reports   of  speeches  at 
Sunday  meetings  were  made  by  F.  W. 
Otterstrom,  of  L.  D.  S.  University. 

CORRECTION. 

In  the  new  list,  published  in  July 
Journal,  "Wake  Robin,"  by  John  Bur- 
roughs, a  book  recommended  for  the 
Juniors,  is  listed  at  twenty-five  cents. 
The  price  should  be  one  dollar. 

STAKE  LIBRARIANS. 

Many  of  the  books  in  our  stake  trav- 
eling libraries  belong  to  the  class 
called  "standard  works."  They  have 
stood  the  test  of  time  and  have  re- 
ceived a  place  among  the  things  that 
live  to  do  good  to  each  succeeding 
generation.  The  traveling  library  com- 
mittee have  thought  it  advisable  to 
each  month  call  soecial  attention  by 
means  of  a  short  notice,  or  review  of 
some  book  that  has  already  been 
placed  in  our  library.  Our  idea  is  that 
the  stake  librarian  may  refresh  her 
memory  and  revivify  her  love  of  these 
particular  books  that  in  turn  she  may 
send  them  out  to  the  different  wards 
with  some  words  of  her  own  to  in- 
terest the  new  readers  that  come  into 
the  associations  each  year. 

The  book  we  call  to  your  attention 
this  month  is  Eugene  Field's  "A  Lit- 
tle Book  of  Profitable  Tales,"  recom 
mended  in  the  list  of  June,  1908.  Have 
you  a  copy  in  your  traveling  library? 
If  not,  get  one  as  soon  as  you  can. 
The  author  was  a  man  of  fine  feeling, 
a  great  lover  of  children,  and  with  a 
rare  gift  of  verse  and  story  telling. 
Such  a  spirit  of  human  kindness 
breathes  in  his  stories.  Such  a  charm 
pf  word  picture  and  quaint  humor.  In 


"A  Little  Book  of  Profitable  Tales" 
will  be  found  twenty-one  of  his  short 
stories.  Read  them  all — you  will  find 
occasion  for  many  of  them  in  your 
preliminary  program,  on  your  special 
programs  for  Thanksgivini?  or  Christ- 
mas. The  Junior  girls  will  love  them. 
Especially  do  we  recommend  "The 
First  Christmas,"  "The  Coming  of  the 
Prince,"  "Margaret:  A  Pearl,"  "The 
Springtime,"  "The  Little  Yaller  Baby." 
But  get  the  book  and  read  them  all-^ 
then  may  your  appreciation  of  thsir 
worth  enable  you  to  make  the  girls 
it  too. 

BOOK  REVIEW. 

The  traveling  library  committee  de- 
sires to  call  the  attention  of  librarians  to 
the  recently  published  book  of  Sister 
Susa  Young  Gates,  John  Stevens'  Court- 
ship. It  is  now  on  sale  at  the  Deseret 
News  Book  Store  and  the  Deseret  Sun- 
day School  Union  Book  i^ij  fi,  price  on?, 
dollar. 

This  little  romance  is  connected  with 
a  dramatic  incident  in  the  history  of 
Utah — ^the  invasion  of  Johnston's  Army. 
Simple  customs  of  pioneer  days  are  held 
up  to  view  in  a  way  which  makes  that 
wholesome  life  quite  attractive.  Some 
character  studies  and  many  masterly 
sayings  of  President  Young  are  pre- 
served herein  to  become  valuable  helps 
in  forming  the  characters  of  the  youth 
of  today.  Historical  incidents  are  clus- 
tered about  the  central  figure,  John  Stev- 
ens. He  is  a  young  man  of  big  frame, 
few  words  and  stirring  deeds.  His  keen- 
ness, silence  and  wisdom  as  a  mountain- 
eer soldier  in  Echo  Canyon  make  him  a 
favorite  private  messenger  from  the 
commander  of  the  army  to  President 
Young.  The  histories  of  two  lovable 
girls  are  intricately  linked  with  his. 
These  girl  friends,  Diantha  Winthrop 
and  Ellen  Tyler,  are  strongly  contrasted 
in  beauty  and  disposition.  Diantha  is 
a  strong  character  who  resists  the 
blandishments  of  a  handsome  soldier. 
When  tests  come,  she  rids  herself  of 
the  faults  of  a  cold,  pruud  nature.  By 
slow  degrees  she  is  fitting  herself  to  be 
worthy  of  a  great  love.  Gentle,  clinging 
Ellen  is  weaker.  Self-indulgence  in  little 
things  with  neglect  of  homely  du- 
ties has  not  increased  her  resistive  pow- 
er, she  longs  for  love,  admiration,  and 
pleasure,  and  she  falls  a  prey  to  the 
subtle  and  alluring  stranger.  Through 
hardship,  rebuff,  misunderstanding  and 
tragedy  the  flame  of  John  Stevens'  love, 
burns  bright  and  steady.  Invincible  in 
war  and  diplomacy  he  triumphs  at  last 
in  love.  y^^'  T 
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THE  RELIGION  CLASS. 


It  has  been  decided  by  the  Gen- 
eral Board  of  the  Religion  Class  to 
use  the  Young  Woman's  Journal  as 
their  organ,  the  pages  of  the  mag- 
azine having  been  courteously  op- 
ened to  us  for  this  purpose.  Our 
organization  has  grown  so  exten- 
sive that  a  means  of  reaching  our 
workers,  other  than  the  outlines 
and  general  letters,  seems  to  be 
indispensable.  The  Journal's  wide 
circulation,  together  with  the  fact 
that  it  already  reaches  probably 
most  of  our  officers  and  instructors, 
points  to  the  general  usefulness  and 
popularity  of  a  page  in  t*he  maga- 
zine. Religion  Qass  workers  are 
advised  to  subscribe  for  the  Jour- 
nal, where  they  do  not  now  take  it. 

The  present  intention  is  to  make 
our  official  announcements  in  these 
pages,  to  give  such  aid  to  our  in- 
structors as  may  be  within  our 
power,  and  to  publish  from  time  to 
time  such  items  in  the  past  and  cur- 
rent development  of  the  organiza- 
tion as  may  come  to  our  notice.  Re- 
ligion Class  workers  everywhere 
are  urged  to  keep  us  informed  as  to 
what  they  are  doing  to  promote  in- 
terest and  win  success  in  their 
classes.  All  communications  in- 
tended for  the  Religion  Class  page 
in  the  Journal  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Committee  on  Outlines,  Sec- 
retary's office  on  South  Temple 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 


The  outlines  for  the  coming 
season's  work  are  printed.  They 
follow  the  lines  of  practical  duty 
peculiar  to  the  Religion  Class.  Par- 
ticular attention  is  called  to  the 
suggestion  made  there  to  appoint 
some  one  person  in  each  stake 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  keep  track 
of  successful  points  in  method  or 
material  and  to  report  such  points 
to  the  outline  committee,  with  such 
recommendations  as  he  may  have 
gathered  from  the  workers  in  his 
district.  Too  much  stress  cannot 
be  laid  on  the  fact  that  we  should 
study  the  nature,  environment,  and 
needs  of  the  children  with  a  view 
to  supplying  those  needs  and  help- 
ing that  invironment  and  nature  on 
the  lines  of  religion  and  general 
morality. 

Programs  are  out  for  conven- 
tions. Each  stake  is  to  hold  one  by 
itself,  except  in  cases  where  two  or 
more  adjoining  stakes  wish  to  hold 
one  in  conjunction.  Where  this  is 
desirable,  however,  the  initiative 
must  come  from  the  stakes.  In  the 
event  of  any  changes  from  the  an- 
nounced program,  and  these  should 
be  made  only  where  necessary,  such 
should  be  sent  to  the  general  secre- 
tary immediately.  Let  these  con- 
ventions be  enthusiastically  and  in- 
telligently conducted  everywhere. 
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Salt  Lake  City,     -    October,  1909 

Health  is  a  priceless  boon,  yet  too 
often  it  is  thoughtlessly  bartered 
awaj[.  Many  go  to  physicians  and 
take  quantities  of  medicine  yet  per- 
sist in  doing  the  very  things  that 
brought  about  their  indisposition. 

Prevention  is  far  better  than  cure 
and  surely  in  this  day  when  infor- 
mation is  given  so  freelv  by  those 
who  have  made  a  life  study  of  dis- 
ease, its  cause  and  cure,  all  may 
learn  the  laws  of  health  if  they  will. 

I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
ninety  per  cent  of  our  ills  we  bring 
upon  ourselves  by  our  non-con- 
formity to  the  laws  of  our  being.  If 
we  would  be  vigorous  and  strong 
enough  tc>  meet  the  strain  of  twen- 
tieth century  life  it  behooves  us  to 
be  careful  as  to  our  way  of  living. 

The  season  is  approaching  when 
many  suffer  because  they  do  not  get 
enough  fresh  air,  not  that  there  is  a 
shortage,  but  it  is  cold  and  so  for- 


sooth the  doors  and  windows  are 
kept  closed.  Does  not  reason  tell 
them  that  they  need  as  much  fresh 
air  in  winter  as  in  summer  ?  at  night 
as  in  the  day  time?  Why  keep  the 
windows  closed  and  breathe  impur- 
ities? Is  health  less  valuable  than 
fuel? 

More  people  arc  suffering  in  this 
country  today  from  the  effects  of 
over-eating  than  do  from  lack  of 
sufficient  food.  Not  only  do  they  eat 
too  much  but  they  eat  too  fast,  not 
masticating  the  food  and  thorough- 
ly mixing  it  with  saliva,  often  the 
food  is  washed  down  with  tea,  cof- 
fee, or  watei  then  medicine  is  taken 
to  remedy  the  trouble,  what  folly! 
Many  are  over-indulging  in  candy 
and  soda-water,  and  numerous  ills 
result  therefrom. 

Some  there  are  who  do  not  bathe 
as  frequently  as  they  should  and 
their  clogged  pores  are  unable  to 
perform  their  function.  So  many 
stay  up  late  at  night,  fail  to  get 
their  needed  rest,  and  then  wonder 
why'  they  feel  so  stupid  and  have 
so  little  vitality.  Many  are  patent 
medicine  fiends:  fortunately  the 
number  is  decreasing  owing  to  the 
information  spread  broadcast  by 
doctors  and  magazines.  It  would 
enlighten  all  to  read  "The  Great 
American  Fraud,"  published  by 
Collier.  Thousands  of  copies  have 
been  circulated  in  Utah  surely  less 
patent  medicine  will  be  consumed  in 
the  state  after  people  peruse  the 
pages  of  this  book. 

Drug  fiends  and  drunkards  by  the 
hundreds  began  their  downward 
course  with  patent  medicines  not 
knowing  the  fearful  habits  they 
were  fastening  upon  themselves. 
Many  children  have  met  an  untime- 
ly death  through  soothing  syrups 
administered  by  fond  mothers. 
Many  are  injuring  themselves  ir- 
retrieveably  by  the  use  of  headache 
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powders.     We  quote     from 
Great  American  Fraud:". 


The 


"Acetanilid  will  undoubtedly  relieve 
the  headache  of  certain  kinds;  but 
acetanilid,  as  the  basis  of  headache 
powders  is  prone  to  remove  the  cause 
of  the  symptoms  permanently  by  put- 
ting a  complete  stop  to  the  heart 
action.  Invariably,  when  taken  stead- 
ily, it  produces  constitutional  distur- 
bances of  insidious  development  which 
result  fatally  if  the  drug  be  not  dis- 
continued, and  often  it  enslaves  the 
devotees  to  its  use." 

How  long  will  it  take  light  to 
penetrate  the  darkness  ?  How  long 
before  the  people  shall  cease  to  sup- 
port and  sustain  patent  medicines 
and  believe  in  their  fraudulent 
claims  ? 

Uncounted  women  suffer  from 
severe  and  serious  ills  owing  to  their 
slavish  devotion  at  fashion's  shrine. 
Physicians  could  tell  of  many  nerv- 
ous troubles  brought  on  by  the 
wearing  of  shoes  with  the  abomin- 
able high  French  heel,  of  serious  in- 
testinal troubles  brought  on  by  tight 
lacing  and  by  women  changing 
their  shapes  at  fashion's  decree. 

Mrs.  Wilson  Woodrow  in  an  in- 
teresting and  cleverly  Avritten  arti- 


cle  entitled   "The   Fantastic   Fem- 
inine/' says, 

"Why  longer  marvel  at  the  magic 
miracles  of  the  Eastern  faker  when 
we  have  the  incontrovertible  testi- 
mony before  our  eyes  that  the  portly 
lady  of  yesterday  is  the  sinuous 
whalebone  of  today?  What  has  sht 
done  with  it — that  too,  too  solid  flesh 
which  expressed  itself  in  rather  sag- 
ging lines  and  somewhat  exaggerat- 
ed and  aggressive  curves? 

"We  are  informed  by  those  who 
have  had  much  experience  in  hos- 
pitals that  women  show  greater  forti- 
tude than  men  in  bearing  pain.  But 
the  place  to  learn  that  lesson  is  at 
the  corsetieres.  The  events  in  the 
realm  of  fashion  during  the  past  year 
are  worthy  an  epic." 

Many  other  sins  of  omission  and 
commission  could  be  pointed  out. 
Let  each  think  and  consider  well 
wherein  she  breaks  the  code  of 
thou  shalt  not  upon  which  her 
health  is  predicated.  Women  should 
seek  to  learn  the  laws  of  health, 
then  live  them  that  they  may  be 
vigorous  and  strong,  ready  to  car- 
ry the  burdens  of  life,  capable  of 
meeting  each  responsibility  as  it 
comes  to  them,  able  to  bequeath  to 
their  children  healthy  vigorous  bod- 
ies. 


PRIZE  NEW  YEAR  STORY. 

The  Journal  offers  a  first  prize  of  $15.00,  and  a  second  of  $10.00,  for 
the  best  New  Year  Stories  of  not  less  than  two  thousand,  nor  more 
than  three  thousand  words.  Sllg:ht  excess  or  deficiency  will  not  bar. 
Stories  must  be  typewritten.     They  must  be  in  by  October  ist. 
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The  Apostasy. 

LESSON  IV. 
EXTERNAL  CAUSES,  Continued. 


As  already  pointed  out,  the  caus- 
es of  the  great  apostasy  from  the 
Primitive  Church  may  be  consid- 
ered as  belonging  to  two  classes — 
external  and  internal,  or,  ( 1 )  caus- 
es due  to  conditions  operating 
against  the  Church  from  without, 
(2)  causes  arising  from  dissension 
and  heresy  within  the  Church  it- 
self. 

Among  the  external  causes  claim- 
ing our  attention,  perSecntion  was 
specified,  and  a  distinction  was 
made  between  Jewish  and  pagan 
persecution  as  separately  waged 
against  the  Church.  Our  last  les- 
son dealt  with  the  persecution  suf- 
fered by  the  Saints  at  the  hands  of 
the  Jews  or  by  Jewish  instigation. 
We  have  now  to  consider  the  per- 
secution brought  upon  the  believers 
in  Christ  by  pagan  or  heathen  na- 
tions. 

PAGAN  PERSECUTION. 

The  term  "pagan**  as  here  used 
may  be  taken  as  a  synonym  of 
"heathen,"  and  is  to  be  understood 
as  referring  to  persons  or  peoples 
who  did  not  believe  in  the  existence 
of  the  living  God,  and  whose  wor- 
ship was  essentially  idolatrous. 

The  selfish  motives  impelling  the 
non-believing  and  wicked  element 
among  the  Jews  to  oppose  the  es- 
tablishsment  and  spread  of  Christi- 
anity may  readily  be  understood,  in 


view  of  the  fact  that  the  religion 
taught  by  Christ  appeared  as  a  rival 
to  Judaism,  and  that  the  growth 
and  spread  of  the  one  meant  the 
decline  if  not  the  extinction  of  the 
other.  The  immediate  motive  lead- 
ing to  bitter  and  widespread  per- 
secution of  the  Christians  by  heath- 
en peoples  is  not  so  easy  to  per- 
ceive, since  there  was  no  uniform 
system  of  idolatrous  worship  in  any 
single  nation,  but  a  vast  diversity 
of  deities  and  cults  of  idolatry,  to 
no  one  of  which  was  Christianity 
opposed  more  than  to  all.  Yet  we 
find  the  worshipers  of  idols  forget- 
ting their  own  differences  and  unit- 
ing in  national  opposition  to  the 
gospel  of  peace, — in  persecution 
waged  with  incredible  ferocity  and 
indescribable  cruelty. 

We  shall  find  but  little  informa- 
tion bearing  directly  upon  our  sub- 
ject in  the  New  Testament;  and  in 
our  present  study  we  must  look  to 
outside  history.  The  written  his- 
tory of  the  world  from  the  time 
of  Christ  to  the  present  is  com- 
monly classified  as  church  history 
and  secular  history,  or  as  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  profane  history.  The  terms 
are  self-explanatory.  Unfortunate- 
ly historians  diflfer  widely  in  their 
record  of  persecution  of  Christians 
according  to  the  point  of  view  from 
which  each  writer  wrot^.  Thus, 
in  a  general  way.  Christian  writers 
have  g^ven  extreme  accounts  of  the 
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sufferings  to  which  the  Church  and 
its  adherents  individually  were  sub- 
jected; while  non-Christian  hfis- 
torians  have  sought  to  lessen  and 
minimize  the  extent  and  severity  of 
the  cruelties  practiced  against  the 
Christians.  There  are  facts,  how- 
ever, which  neither  of  these  parties 
can  deny,  and  to  which  both  give 
place  in  their  separate  records.  To 
make  a  fair  interpretation  of  these 
facts,  drawing  just  and  true  infer- 
ences therefrom,  should  be  our  pur- 
pose as  earnest  students. 

Even  during  the  personal  minis- 
try of  the  early  apostles,  persecu- 
tion of  the  Saints  had  spread  from 
Jerusalem,  throughout  Palestine 
and  into  the  adjacent  provinces.  In 
this  evil  work  the  Jews  sought  to 
incite  their  own  people  living  in  the 
outlying  parts,  and  also  to  arouse 
the  opposition  of  the  officers  and 
rulers  of  the  Roman  dominions.  As 
evidence  of  this  phase  of  the  perse- 
cution, partly  Jewish  and  partly  pa- 
gan, instigated  by  Jews  and  partic- 
ipated in  by  others,  the  following 
quotation  from  Mosheim*  may  suf- 
fice. 

"The  Jews  who  lived  out  of  Pal- 
estine, in  the  Roman  provinces,  did 
not  yield  to  those  of  Jerusalem  in 
point  of  cruelty  to  the  innocent  dis- 
ciples of  Christ.  We  learn  from  the 
history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  other  records  of  unquestionable 
authority,  that  they  spared  no  labor, 
but  zealously  seized  every  occasion  of 
animating  the  magistrates  against  the 
Christians,  and  setting  on  the  multi- 
tude to  demand  their  destruction.  The 
high  priest  of  the  nation  and  the  Jews 
who  dwelt  in   Palestine  were  instru- 

*J.  L.  von  Mosheim:  a  German 
writer  on  theological  history,  author 
of  an  extended  work  on  "Ecclesiasti- 
cal History,"  dated  1755.  The  cita- 
tions from  Mosheim's  work  presented 
in  this  series  of  lessons  are  from  the 
version  translated  into  English  by 
Dr.   Archibald   Maclaine    in    1764. 


mental  in  inciting  the  rage  of  these 
foreign  Jews  against  the  infant 
Church,  by  sending  messengers  to 
exhort  them,  not  only  to  avoid  all 
intercourse  with  the  Christians,  but 
also  to  persecute  them  in  the  most 
vehement  manner.  For  this  inhuman 
order  they  endeavored  to  find  out 
the  most  plausible  pretexts;  and  there- 
fore, they  gave  out,  that  the  Chris- 
tians were  enemies  to  the  Roman  em- 
peror, since  they  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  a  certain  person  whose 
name  was  Jesus,  whom  Pilate  had 
punished  capitally  as  a  malefactor  by 
a  most  righteous  sentence,  and  on 
whom,  nevertheless,  they  conferred 
the  royal  dignity."  (Mosheim's  "Ec- 
clesiastical History"  Book  I,  Part  I, 
5:2). 

Early  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
first  century  the  scene  of  persecu- 
tion had  mainly  shifted  from  Je- 
rusalem to  the  outlying  provinces, 
and  the  cause  of  this  was  the  gen- 
eral exodus  of  the  Saints  from  the 
city  whose  destruction  had  been  de- 
creed. Read  the  predictions  of 
Christ  as  to  the  fate  of  Jerusalem. 
(Luke  21 :  5-9,  20-24).  According 
to  Eusebius*  the  Saints  had  very 
generally  obeyed  the  Savior's  ad- 
monition to  flee,  and  had  moved  in- 
to the  province  beyond  Jordan,  and 
thus  largely  escaped  the  calamities 
that  befel  the  Jews  who  remained. 
The  extent  of  the  disaster  is  set 
forth  in  the  following  citation : 

"A  rebellious  disturbance  among 
the  Jews  gave  a  semblance  of  excuse 
for  a  terrible  chastisement  to  be  vis- 
ited upon  them  by  their  Roman  mas- 
ters, which  culminated  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  71.  The  city 
fell  after  a  six  months'  siege  before 
the    Roman   arms   led   by   Titus,   son 

♦Eusebius: — Bishop  of  Caesarea;  he 
lived  from  about  260  to  339  A.  D., 
though  there  is  some  uncertainty  as 
to  the  exact  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  an  eye-witness  of  and  a  partic- 
ipant in  some  of  the  sufferings  inci- 
dent to  heathen  persecution  of  the 
Christians,  and  has  been  called  the 
"Father   of   Church    History." 
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of  the  emperor  Vespasian.  Josephus, 
the  famous  historian,  to  whom  we 
owe  most  of  our  knowledge  as  to  the 
details  of  the  struggle,  was  himself  a 
resident  of  Galilee  and  was  carried 
to  Rome  among  the  captives.  From 
his  record  we  learn  that  nearly  a  mil- 
lion Jews  lost  their  lives  through  the 
famine  incident  to  the  siege ;  many  more 
were  sold  into  slavery,  and  uncounted 
numbers  were  forced  into  exile.  The  city 
was  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  site  upon 
which  the  temple  had  stood  was 
plowed  up  by  the  Romans  in  their 
search  for  treasure.  Thus  literally 
were  the  words  of  Christ  fulfilled, 
'There  shall  not  be  left  here  one  stone 
upon  another  that  shall  not  be  thrown 
down.' "— -(Talmage,  "The  Articles  of 
Faith,"  Lecture  17:  18). 

PERSECUTION  UNDER  NERO. 

The  first  extended  and  notable 
persecution  of  Christians  under  the 
official  edict  of  a  Roman  emperor 
was  that  instigated  by  Nero,  A. 
D.  64.  As  students  of  history  know, 
this  monarch  is  remembered  mostly 
for  his  crimes.  During  the  latter 
part  of  his  infamous  reign,  a  large 
section  of  the  city  of  Rome  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  He  was  suspected 
by  some  of  being  responsible  for 
the  disaster,  and  fearing  the  resent- 
ment of  the  infuriated  people,  he 
sought  to  implicate  the  impopular 
and  much-maligned  Christians  as 
the  incendiaries,  and  by  torture 
tried  to  force  a  confession  from 
them.  As  to  what  followed  the  foul 
accusation,  let  us  consider  the 
words  of  a  non-Christian  writer, 
Tacitus,  whose  integrity  as  a  his- 
torian is  held  in  highest  esteem. 

"With  this  view  he  [Nero]  in- 
flicted the  most  exquisite  tortures  on 
those  men  who,  under  the  vulgar  ap- 
pellation of  Christians,  were  already 
branded  with  deserved  infamy.  They 
derived  their  name  and  origin  from 
Christ,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Tiber- 
ius had  suffered  death  by  the  sentence 
of  the  procurator  Pontius  Pilate.  For 
awhile  this  dire  superstition  was 
checked;  but  it  again  burst  forth;  and 


not  only  spread  itself  over  Judea,  the 
first  seat  of  this  mischievous  sect, 
but  was  even  introduced  into  Rome, 
the  common  asylum  which  receives 
and  protects  whatever  is  impure, 
whatever  is  atrocious.  The  confes- 
sions of  those  that  were  seized  dis- 
covered a  great  multitude  of  their 
accomplices,  and  they  were  all  con- 
victed, not  so  much  for  the  crime  of 
setting  fire  to  the  city,  as  for  their 
hatred  of  human  kind.  They  died  in 
torments,  and  their  torments  were 
embittered  by  insults  and  derision. 
Some  were  nailed  on  crosses;  others 
sewn  up  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts 
and  exposed  to  the  fury  of  dogs,  oth- 
ers, again,  smeared  over  with  com- 
bustible materials,  were  used  as  torch- 
es to  illuminate  the  darkness  of  the 
night.  The  gardens  of  Nero  were  des- 
tined for  the  melancholy  spectacle, 
which  was  accompanied  with  a  horse- 
race, and  honored  with  the  presence 
of  the  emperor,  who  mingled  with 
the  populace  in  the  dress  and  attitude 
of  a  charioteer.  The  guilt  of  the 
Christians  deserved  indeed  the  most 
exemplary  punishments,  but  the  pub- 
lic abhorrence  was  changed  into  com- 
miseration, from  the  opinion  that 
those  unhappy  wretches  were  sacri- 
ficed, not  so  much  to  the  public  wel- 
fare as  to  the  cruelty  of  a  jealous 
tyrant." — (Tacitus:  Annals,  Book  15, 
chap.  44). 

There  is  some  disagreement 
among  historians  as  to  whether  this 
Neronian  persecution  was  limited  to 
the  city  of  Rome,  or  was  made  gen- 
eral throughout  the  provinces.  On 
this  point  Mosheim  says : 

"Learned  men  are  not  entirely 
agreed  concerning  the  extent  of  this 
persecution  under  Nero.  Some  con- 
fine it  to  the  city  of  Rome,  while 
others  represent  it  as  having  raged 
throughout  the  whole  empire.  The 
latter  opinion,  which  is  also  the  most 
ancient,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  pre- 
ferred; as  it  is  certain  that  the  laws 
enacted  against  the  Christians  were 
enacted  against  the  whole  body,  and 
not  against  particular  churches,  and 
were  consequently  in  force  in  the  re- 
motest provinces." — Mosheim,  "Eccle- 
siastical History,"  Book  I,  Part  I,  5: 
14). 
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This,  the  first  persecution  by 
Roman  edict,  ended  with  the  death 
of  the  tyrant  Nero,  A.  D.  68.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition  handed  down 
from  the  early  Christian  writers, 
the  apostles  Paul  and  Peter  suffered 
martyrdom  during  this  period  of 
persecution;  but  the  tradition  is 
neither  confirmed  nor  disproved  by 
authentic  record. 

The  real  cause  of  Roman  oppo- 
sition to  Christianity  has  occasioned 
many  conjectures.  Every  consci- 
entious reader  of  history  admijts 
that  the  edict  of  Nero  condemning 
the  Christians  was  issued  under  false 
accusations,  and  was  made  possible 
by  the  vdry  general  disfavor  in 
which  these  people  were  held.  It  is 
probable  that  intolerance  and  the 
too  bold  exhibition  of  religious  zeal 
on  the  part  of  the  Christians  them- 
selves had  much  to  do  with  their 
unpopularity  among  heathen  na- 
tions. This  subject  is  conservative- 
ly summed  up  by  Mosheim,  from 
whom  we  quote: 


"Before  we  proceed  further  in  this 
part  of  our  history,  a  very  natural 
curiosity  calls  us  to  inquire,  how  it 
happened  that  the  Romans,  who  were 
troublesome  to  no  nation  on  account 
of  their  religion,  and  who  suffered 
even  the  Jews  to  live  under  their 
own  laws,  and  follow  their  own  meth- 
ods of  worship,  treated  the  Christians 
alone  with  such  severity?  This  im- 
portant question  seems  still  more  dif- 
ficult to  be  solved,  when  we  consid- 
er, that  the  excellent  nature  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  its  admirable 
tendency  to  promote  both  the  public 
welfare  of  the  state,  and  the  private 
felicity  of  the  individual,  entitled  it, 
in  a  singular  manner,-  to  the  favor  and 
protection  of  the  reigning  powers. 
One  of  the  principal  reasons  of  the 
severity  with  which  the  Romans  per- 
secuted the  Christians,  notwithstand- 
ing these  considerations,  seems  to 
have  been  the  abhorrence  and  con- 
tempt with  which  the  latter  regarded 
the  religion  of  the  empire,  which  was 


so  intimately  connected  with  the  form, 
and  indeed,  with  the  very  essence  of 
its  political  constitution.  For,  though 
the  Romans  gave  an  unlimited  toler- 
ation to  all  religions  which  had  noth- 
ing in  their  tenets  dangerous  to  the 
commonwealth,  yet  they  would  not 
permit  that  of  their  ancestors,  which 
was  established  by  the  laws  of  the 
state,  to  be  turned  into  derision,  nor 
the  people  to  be  drawn  away  from 
their  attachment  to  it.  These,  how- 
ever, were  the  two  things  which  the 
Christians  were  charged  with,  and 
that  justly,  though  to  their  honor. 
They  dared  to  ridicule  the  absurdities 
of  the  pagan  superstition,  and  they 
were  ardent  and  assiduous  in  gaining 
proselytes  to  the  truth.  Nor  did  they 
only  attack  the  religion  of  Rome,  but 
also  all  the  different  shapes  and  forms 
under  which  superstition  appeared 
in  the  various  countries  where  they 
exercised  their  ministry.  From  this 
the  Romans  concluded,  that  the  Chris- 
tian sect  was  not  only  unsupportably 
daring  and  arrogant,  but,  moreover, 
an  enemy  to  the  public  tranquility,  and 
every  way  proper  to  excite  civil  wars 
and  commotions  in  the  empire.  It  is, 
probably,  on  this  account  that  Tac- 
itus reproaches  them  with  the  odious 
character  of  haters  of  mankind,  and 
styles  the  religion  of  Jesus  as  destruc- 
tive superstition;  and  that  Suetonius 
speaks  of  the  Christians,  and  their 
doctrine  in  terms  of  the  same  kind. 

"Another  circumstance  that  irritat- 
ed the  Romans  against  the  Christians, 
was  the  simplicity  of  their  worship, 
which  resembled  in  nothing  the  sa- 
cred rites  of  any  other  people.  The 
Christians  had  neither  sacrifices,  nor 
temples,  nor  images,  nor  oracles,  nor 
sacerdotal  orders;  and  this  was  suffi- 
:ient  to  bring  upon  them  the  re- 
proaches of  an  ignorant  multitude, 
who  imagined  that  there  could  be  no 
religion  without  these." — (Mosheim, 
"Ecclesiastical  History,"  Book  I,  Part 
I,  1:6,  7). 


PERSECUTION  UNDER  DOMITIAN. 

The  second  officially  appointed 
persecution  under  Roman  authority 
began  in  93  or  94  A.  D.,  in  the  reign 
of  Domitian.  Both  Christians  and 
Jews  came  under  this  prince's  dis- 
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pleasure,  because  they  refused  to 
reverence  the  statues  of  himself 
which  he  had  erected  as  objects  of 
adoration.  A  further  cause  for  his 
special  animosity  against  the  Chris- 
tians, as  affirmed  by  early  writers 
is  as  follows. 

The  emperor  was  persuaded  that 
he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his 
throne,  in  view  of  a  reputed  pre- 
diction that  from  the  family  to 
which  Jesus  belonged  there  would 
arise  one  who  would  weaken  if  not 
overthrow  the  power  of  Rome. 
With  this  as  his  ostensible  excuse, 
this  wicked  ruler  waged  terrible 
destruction  on  an  innocent  people. 
Happily,  the  persecution  thus  start- 
ed was  of  but  a  few  years  duration. 
Mosheim  and  others  aver  that  the 
end  of  the  persecution  was  caused 
by  the  emperor's  untimely  death; 
though  Eusebius,  who  wrote  in  the 
fourth  century,  quotes  an  earlier 
writer  as  declaring  that  Domitian 
had  the  living  descendants  of  the 
Savior's  family  brought  before  him, 
and  that  after  questioning  them  he 
became  convinced  that  he  was  in  no 
danger  from  them;  and  thereupon 
dismissed  them  with  contempt  and 
ordered  the  persecution  to  cease. 
It  is  believed  that  while  the  edict  of 
Domitian  was  in  force  the  apostle 
John  suffered  banishment  to  the  isle 
of  Patmos. 

PERSECUTION   UNDER  TRAJAN. 

What  is  known  in  ecclesiastical 
history  as  the  third  persecution  of 
the  Christian  Church  took  place  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  who  occupied 
the  imperial  throne  from  98  to  117 
A.  D.  He  was  and  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  of  the  Reman  em- 
perors, yet  he  sanctioned  violent 
persecution  of  the  Christi:ms  owing 
to  their  ^'inflexible  obstinacy"  in  re- 
fusing to  sacrifice  to  Roman  gods. 


History  has  preserved  to  us  a  very 
important  letter  asking  instnictions 
from  the  emperor  by  the  younger 
Pliny,  who  was  govemo'*  of  Pon- 
tus,  and  the  emperor's  reply  there- 
to. This  correspondence  is  instruc- 
tive as  showing  the  extent  to  which 
Christianity  had  spread  at  that  time, 
and  the  way  in  which  believers  were 
treated  by  the  officers  of  the  state. 
It  is  of  such  interest  as  to  be  worthy 
of  reproduction  in  full.  The  ver- 
sion here  given  is  that  of  Milner 
as  appears  in  his  "History  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,"  edition  of  1810. 

"Pliny  to  Trajan  Emperor. 

"Health. — It  is  my  usual  custom, 
Sir,  to  refer  all  things,  of  which  I 
harbor  any  doubts,  to  you.  For  who 
can  better  direct  my  judgment  in  its 
hesitation,  or  instruct  my  understand- 
ing in  its  ignorance?  I  never  had  the 
fortune  to  be  present  at  any  examin- 
ation of  Christians,  before  I  came  to 
this  province.  I  am  therefore  at  a 
loss,  to  determine  what  is  the  usual 
object  either  of  inquiry  or  of  punish- 
ment, and  to  what  length  either  of 
them  is  to  be  carried.  It  has  also  been 
with  me  a  question  very  problemati- 
cal— whether  any  distinction  should 
be  made  between  the  young  and  the 
old,  tihe  tender  and  the  robust; — 
whether  any  room  should  be  given 
for  repentance,  or  the  guilt  of  Chris- 
tianity once  incurred  is  not  to  be  ex- 
piated by  the  most  unequivocal  re- 
traction;— whether  the  name  itself,  ab- 
stracted from  any  flagitiousness  of 
conduct,  or  the  crimes  connected  with 
the  name,  be  the  object  of  punish- 
ment. In  the  meantime,  this  has  been 
my  method,  with  respect  to  those 
who  were  brought  before  me  as  Chris- 
tians. I  asked  them,  whether  they 
were  Christians:  if  they  pleaded  guilty, 
I  interrogated  them  twice  afresh  with 
a  menace  of  capital  punishment.  In 
case  of  obstinate  perseverance  I  or- 
dered them  to  be  executed.  For  of 
this  I  had  no  doubt,  whatever  was  the 
nature  of  their  religion,  that  a  sullen 
and  obstinate  inflexibility  called  for 
the  vengeance  of  the  magistrate. 
Some  were  infected  with  the  same 
madness  whom,  on  account  of  their 
privilege  of  citizenship,  I  reserved  to 
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be  sent  to  Rome,  to  be  referred  to 
your  tribunal.  In  the  course  of  this 
business,  informations  pouring  in,  as 
is  usual  when  they  are  encouraged, 
more  cases  occurred.  An  anonymous 
libel  was  exhibited,  with  a  catalogue 
of  names  of  persons,  who  yet  declared, 
that  they  were  not  Christians  then, 
nor  ever  had  been;  and  they  repeated 
after  me  an  invocation  of  the  gods  and 
of  your  image,  which,  for  this  nur- 
pose  I  had  ordered  to  be  brought  with 
the  images  of  the  deities;  they  per- 
formed sacred  rites  with  wine  and 
frankincense,  and  execrated  Christ — 
none  of  which  things  I  am  told  a  real 
Christian  can  ever  be  comoelled  to  do. 
On  this  account  I  dismis«;ed  them. 
Others  named  by  an  informer,  first 
affirmed  and  then  denied  the  charge 
of  Christianity;  declaring  that  they 
had  been  Christians,  but  had  ceased 
to  be  so,  some  three  years  ago,  others 
even  longer,  some  even  twenty  years 
ago.  All  of  them  worshiped  your  im- 
age, and  the  statues  of  the  gods,  and 
also  execrated  Christ.  And  this  was 
the  account  which  they  gave  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  religion  they  had  once 
professed,  whether  it  deserves  the. 
name  of  crime  or  error — namely,  that 
they  were  accustomed  on  a  stated  day 
to  meet  before  daylight,  and  to  repeat 
among  themselves  a  hymn  to  Christ 
as  a  God,  and  to  bind  themselves  by 
an  oath,  with  an  obligation  of  not  com- 
mitting any  wickedness,  but  on  the 
contrary,  of  abstaining  from  thefts, 
robberies  and  adulteries,  also  of  not 
violating  their  promise  or  denying  a 
pledge,  after  which  it  was  their  cus- 
tom to  separate,  ana  to  meet  again  at 
a  promiscuous  harmless  meal,  from 
which  last  practice  they  however  de- 
sisted, after  the  Dublication  of  my 
edict,  in  which,  agreeably  to  your  or- 
ders, I  forbade  any  societies  of  that 
sort.  On  which  account  I  judged  it 
the  more  necessary  to  inquire,  by  tor- 
ture, from  two  females,  who  are  said 
to  be  deaconesses,  what  is  the  real 
truth.  But  nothing  could  I  collect  ex- 
cept a  depraved  and  excessive  super- 
stition. Deferring  therefore  any  fur- 
ther investigation,  I  determined  to 
consult  you.  For  the  number  of  cul- 
prits is  so  great  as  to  call  for  serious 
consultation.  Many  persons  are  in- 
formed against,  of  every  age  and  of 
both  sexes;  and  more  still  will  be  in 
the  same  situation.  The  contagion  of 
the  superstition  hath  spread  not  only 
through  cities,  but  even  villages  and 


the  country.  Not  that  I  think  it  im- 
possible to  check  and  correct  it.  The 
success  of  ray  endeavors  hitherto  for- 
bids such  desponding  thoughts:  for  the 
temples,  once  almost  desolate,  begin 
to  be  frequented,  and  the  sacred  sol- 
emnities, which  had  lone  been  inter- 
mitted, are  now  attended  afresh;  and 
the  sacrificial  victims  are  now  sold  ev- 
erywhere, which  once  could  scarcely 
find  a  purchaser.  Whence  I  conclude 
that  many  might  be  reclaimed  were 
the  hope  of  impunity,  on  repentance, 
absolutely  confirmed." 

Trajan  to  Pliny: 

• 

"You  have  done  perfectly  right,  my 
dear  Pliny,  in  the  inquiry  which  you 
have  made  concerning  Christians.  For 
truly  no  one  general  rule  can  be  laid 
down,  which  will  apply  itself  to  all 
cases.  These  people  must  not  be 
sought  after— if  they  are  brought  be- 
fore you  and  convicted  let  them  be 
capitally  punished,  yet  with  this  re- 
striction, that  if  any  one  renounce 
Christianity,  and  evidence  his  sincer- 
ity by  supplicating  our  gods,  however 
suspected  he  may  be  for  the  past,  he 
shall  obtain  pardon  for  the  future,  on 
his  repentance.  But  anonymous  libels 
in  no  case  ought  to  be  attended  to: 
for  the  precedent  would  be  of  the 
worst  sort,  and  perfectly  incongruous 
to  the  maxims  of  my  government." 

Note. — The  quotations  in  this  lesson 
may  appear  unduly  numerous  and 
lengthy.  They  have  been  incorporated, 
however,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  had 
references  alone  been  given  few  of  the 
students  for  whom  these  lessons  are 
prepared  would  have  been  able  to  read 
for  themselves,  as  many  of  the  books 
cited  are  scarce  and  generally  inac- 
cessible. As  it  is  many  instructive  and 
important  references  have  been  omit- 
ted. The  earnest  student  may  read 
further  with  profit,  and  a  number  of 
very  useful  citations  are  found  in  Rob- 
erts' "Outlines  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory," in  the  notes  at  the  end  of  sec- 
tions 1  and  2,  part  II.) 

LESSON  REVIEW. 

1.  Define  "church  history"  as  dis- 
tinguished from  "secular  history." 
What  other  terms  are  used  to  desig- 
nate this  difference? 

2.  Cite  authority  to  show  that  per- 
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secution  of  the  Christians  spread  at  an 
early  date  from  Jerusalem  to  the  out- 
lying districts. 

3.  State  what  you  know  of  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  in  the  apostolic 
age:  (a)  Prophecies  concerning  the 
event;  (b)  bv  whom  destroyed;  (c) 
extent  of  the  destruction;  (d"^  show 
that  the  Christians  suffered  less  than 
the  non-Christian  Jews  from  this  dis- 
aster. 

4.  State  what  you  know  as  to  the 
persecution  by  order  of  Nero:  (a)  time 
of  occurrence;  (b)  duration;  (c)  false 
accusations  on  which  the  persecution 
was  based;  (d>  record  of  Tacitus  as  to 


the  extent  and  severity  of  the  persecu- 
tion. 

5.  What  do  you  regard  as  the 
real  cause  of  Roman  opposition  to  the 
Christians  ? 

6.  Discuss  the  persecution  in  the 
reign  of  Domitian.  (a)  time;  (b)  im- 
mediate cause;    (c)   termination. 

7.  State  what  you  know  of  the 
third  persecution  of  the  Christian 
church. 

8.  What  do  you  learn  from  the 
correspondence  between  Pliny  and  the 
emperor  Trajan  as  to  <^hc  condition 
of  the  Christian  church  in  the  early 
•part   of   the    second    century? 


The  Home  Beautiful 

LESSON  IV. 
Household    Management — Continued. 
•'A  woman's  first  duty  is  the  care  of   her   family.' 


Should  husband  and  wife  both  be 
wage  earners? 

What  about  wives  who  do  all 
their  own  work  and  have  a  large 
family  to  look  af- 
Discussion.  ter  ?    Homes  where 

there  are  no  chil- 
dren, and  the  wife  is  capable  of 
earning  a  good  salary?  Wives 
whose  husbands  are  on  missions? 
Do  you  know  any  young  women 
who  are  capable  of  earning  a  high- 
er salary  than  young  men? 

"The  reason  a  young  man  fears  to 
marry  is  not  because  of  the  present 
cost  of  a  house,  but  because  he  can- 
not estimate  the  future  cost  of  run- 
ning it." 

It  is  an  accepted  theory  that  it  is 
*'man's  place  to  earn,  woman's  to 
spend,"  but  the  expenditure  is  just 
as  important  as  the  earning.  Pre- 
paration and  practice  in  house  keep- 
ing are  just  as  important  as  pre- 
paration and  ability  to  provide  the 
means  of  running  a  house.  Fully 
as  many  failures  in  house-keeping 


are  due  to  ignorance  in  expending 
as  to  lack  in  providing. 

Which  is  more  to  be  condemned, 
failure  in  the  house-keeper,  or  fail- 
ure in  the  provid- 
Discussion.  er?     Care  in  con- 

sumptions as  impor- 
tant as  care  in  providing.  Com- 
pare what  comes  into  the  house  with 
what  goes  out.  Some  families  live 
as  well  on  fifty  dollars  a  month  as 
others  do  on  a  hundred. 

There  must  be  co-operation  be- 
tween husband  and  wife,  they 
should  have  a  common  aim  to  work 
for,  and  each  should  be  willing  to 
make  some  sacrifices.  Many  things 
that  are  pleasant  to  have,  where  one 
has  the  money,  can  be  easily  dis- 
pensed with  without  detracting 
from  one's  comfort  or  pleasure. 

What  do  you  think  about  spend 

ing  the  full  amount  of  the  family 

income?  Going  in- 

Discussion  to     debt?       What 

about     a     reserve 

fund,  a  "nest  egg?" 
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These  would  be  very  profitable 
subjects  for  our  prospective  house- 
keepers to  study,  and  if  taken  up  in 
the  right  way,  would  prove  very 
interesting,  as  well. 

Domestic  science  and  home  econ- 
omy are  made  very  attractive  in 
many  of  our  schools  now,  and  to 
make  them  still  more  profitable  tliey 
should  be  carried  out  in  the  home 
for  the  real  practical  part.  The 
girl  should  be  allowed  or  required 
to  take  full  charge  of  the  domestic 
machinery,  arfd  should  have  the 
planning  of  the  work  and  the 
spending  of  the  house-keeping  al- 
lowance. She  will  make  mistakes, 
but  the  benefits  gained  by  experi- 
ence and  responsibility  will  more 
than  oflFset  these.  "One  becomes  ex- 
pert only  through  practice." 

Plan  ahead  for  meals,  both  for 
economy  and  convenience,  not  only 
by  the  day  but  for  several  days,  or 
even  have  your  menus  prepared  for 
a  week.  Order  your  supplies  in 
plenty  of  time  to  avoid  disappoint- 
ment in  their  delivery.  Try  always 
to  select  your  supplies  personally, 
and  do  not  trust  to  tradesmen,  or 
ordering  by  telephone.  You  should 
understand  the  diflferent  cuts  of 
meat,  which  have  the  greatest  food 
value,  and  how  to  cook  different 
portions  so  that  they  will  be  nutri- 
tious and  palatable.  The  tenderest 
meat  does  not  always  contain  the 
greatest  amount  of  nutriment. 

To  insure  the  spending  of  the 
proper  proportion  for  each  depart- 
ment of  household  expenses,  a  di- 
vision of  the  income  should  be 
made,  allowing  a  certain  propor- 
tion for  rent, — if  the  house  is  not 


owned — for  food,  for  clothing,  for 
lighting  and  heating,  for  help,  for 
recreation  and  amusements.  (The 
higher  life,  ideals,  etc.,  will  be 
treated  in  a  later  lesson).  I'he  pro- 
portion allowed  for  each  division 
depends  a  g^eat  deal  on  the  local- 
ity, prices,  tastes,  ability  to  do  your 
own  work,  whether  you  can  supply 
part  of  the  living  from  your  own 
garden,  keeping  poultry,  a  cow,  etc. 
Some  would  prefer  to  save  in  one 
way  and  some  in  another.  Don't 
be  afraid  of  saving  small  amounts, 
one  cent  saved  on  a  ten  cent  article 
is  10  per  cent  which  is  considered 
by  business  men  to  be  a  very  good 
investment.  Care  in  small  details 
counts  for  a  g^eat  deal  in  the  long 
run. 

Buying  in  wholesale  amounts, 
cheaper,  you  always  have  a  supply 
on  hand;  but  you 
Discussion.  must  consider  also 

— waste  in  storing 
some  things,  carelessness  in  using 
where  there  is  a  large  supply.  What 
supplies  can  be  safely  stored? 

Buying  in  season — is  it  good 
management  to  buy  the  first  that 
appears  in  the  market?  What  do 
you  think  of  buying  food  supplies 
that  are  not  of  the  very  best  qual- 
ity— "bargains  ?" 

Discuss  the  servant  question,  du- 
ties of  mistress  and  maid. 

House-keeper  should  understand 
how  much  time  it  should  take  to 
do  a  given  piece  of  work. 

"A  woman  has  no  right  to  a  ser- 
vant until  she  knows  the  value  of 
time  and  strength  in  relation  to  the 
work  to  be  done.  In  order  to  get 
intelligent  service  she  must  be  able 
to   give   intelligent   direction." 
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Helpful  Hints  for  Juniors. 

LESSON  IV. 
Kindness  and  Helpfulness. 


In  giving  this  topic  near  the  holi- 
day season,  so  many  beautiful  les- 
sons can  be  taught,  and  many 
thoughtful  sentiments  expressed. 
The  young  girl's  mind  is  very  recep- 
tive to  the  beautiful  just  now;  so 
that  the  teacher  has  a  broad  open 
field  before  her,  and  much  of  the 
success  of  this  meeting,  as  also  the 
future  usefulness  ^  of  the  girl,  de- 
pends on  the  teaclier's  careful  sow- 
ing. The  reaping  will  come  bye 
and  bye.  Two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  meeting  appoint  four  of 
your  girls  to  take  special  part  on 
the  program. 

Have  one  girl  give  a  touching  in- 
cident, very  brief,  of  the  Savior,  in 
connection  with  this  topic. 

Another  may  give  a  memory  gem 
of  four  to  eight  lines  on  kindness. 

The  third  a  short  story  of  kind- 
ness to  animals,  showing  the  help- 
fulness of  some  dumb  creatures, 
which  should  appeal  to  the  tender- 
ness and  protection  of  the  intelligent 
human  being. 

The  fourth  tell  concisely  what 
kindness  and  helpfulnes  means  to 
her   in     her     home.     The    teacher 


should  prepare  a  placard  with  the 
motto,  "Kindness  and  Helpfulness," 
written  thereon.  Place  where  all  the 
girls  can  see  it  the  Tuesday  night 
preceding  the  meeting,  so  as  to 
make  an  imprint  on  the  mind.  The 
sewing  will  be  Christmas  articles. 

Kindness. 

a.  To  best  friends. 

(1)  Who  are  they?  Why? 

(2)  How  show  love? 

(3)  What  can  you  do? 

b.  To  brother  and  sister. 

(1)  In  what  way?    Why? 

c.  To  Mutual  teacher. 

( 1 )  How  at  home  ? 

(2)  In  what  way  in  Mu- 
tual? 

d.  To  strangers  in  public  places. 

e.  To  animals. 

( 1 )  Their  usefulness. 

(2)  Intelligence. 

(3)  Feeling. 

Helpfulness. 

a.  In  the  home.    Why  ? 

b.  To  the  aged. 

(1)  At  home. 

(2)  On  the  street. 

(3)  In  public  places. 


Literary  Lesson. 


LESSON  IV. 


Junior:  "A  Bird's 

It  was  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  who 
organized  the  first  free  kindergar- 
ten in  the  west.  She  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  1857.  Her  youth 
was  spent  in  Maine  and  Massachu- 
setts. Later  she  studied  the  kin- 
dergarten system  at  Los  Angeles, 


Christmas  Carol." 

and  opened  her  school  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. A  little  later  still,  she  or- 
ganized a  training  school  for  teach- 
ers. In  1880  she  was  m.arried  to 
Mr.  Wiggin,  a  lawyer,  and  they 
removed  to  New  York.  After  Mr. 
Wiggin's   death   she  became   Mrs. 
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Riggs.  She  is  a  delightful  writer 
for  children.  Her  two  best  stories 
are  the  one  given  here  and  "The 
Story  of  Patsy,"  a  dear  little  tale 
that  grew  directly  out  of  her  kin- 
dergarten experience. 

"Since  this  is  the  Christmas  even- 


ing, make  it  as  entertaining  as  pos- 
sible. Have  one  or  more  girls  read 
the  story,  as  you  choose.  (An  easy 
way  is  to  have  four  girls  read,  the 
first  one  taking  chapters  1  and  2,  the 
second  3  and  4,  the  third  5,  the 
fourth  6  and  7).  If  "My  Ain  Countree" 
is  procurable,  have  it  sung.  If  not, 
sing  some  other  Christmas  song. 


Senior:     'The  Rivals'*   (Classic). 


Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  was 
one  of  those  lads  whose  mother 
found  it  very  difficult  to  interest  in 
common  school  studies.  Yet  he 
lived  to  be  one  of  the  most  spark- 
ling wits  of  his  time.  He  worked 
hard  on  his  plays,  writing  and  re- 
writing until  everything  was  beau- 
tifully clean  cut  and  polished. 

"The  Rivals"  tells  how  Captain 
Absolute'  Sir  Lucius  OTrigger,  a 
fortune-hunting  Irishman,  always 
ready  to  fight  any  one  and  every 
one,  and  Bob  Acres  (a  country 
gentleman,  who,  having  been  told 
b>  a  military  man  that  the  ancients 
swore  by  Jove,  Bacchus,  Venus,  or 
whichever  god  suited  tht  circum- 
stances, adopts  a  habit  of  swearing 
on  his  own  account),  all  seek  the 
hand  of  Lydia  Languish,  a  senti- 
mental novel-reading  young  lady  of 
great  wealth.  Lydia  is  under  the 
^ardianship  of  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
Malaprop,  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful comedy  characters  in  literature. 
Mrs.  Malaprop  (whose  name  is  a 
clever  turn  of  the  French  mal  a 
propos,  because  she  gets  her  words 
wrong)  has  set  her  cap  for  Sir 
Lucius  and  writes  him  letters 
signed  "Delia,"  which  she  sends  by 
her  maid  Lucy,  a  girl  apt  at  play- 
ing two  sides  of  a  game  when  the 
game  is  lucrative ;  Sir  Lucius  thinks 
the  letters  are  from  Lydia,  and  on 
finding  out  his  mistake,  declines  the 
honor  of  wedding  the  aunt. 

Sir  Anthony  Absolute  is  a  testy 


old  gentleman  who  always  loses  his 
temper  when  crossed  and  blames  it 
on  to  other  people.  He  has  selected 
Lydia  for  his  son,  but  Captain  Ab- 
solute, not  knowing  who  the  choice 
is,  refuses  to  carry  out  his  father's 
desires.  Lydia,  being  romantic,  will 
have  no  commonplace  marriage. 
She  intends  to  elope.  She  also  re- 
ises  to  marry  (japtain  Absolute, 
as  she  has  fallen  in  love  with  the 
penniless  Ensign  Beverly,  who,  of 
course,  is  Captain  Absolute.  The 
young  captain  is  forced  by  Lydia's 
sentimental  foolishness  to  portray 
a  character  he  is  not  in  order  to 
keep  her  love.  Hence  the  mix-up 
forms  the  comedy. 

The  first  Bob  Acres  was  a  Mr. 
Quick.  But  Joseph  Jefferson  has 
been  so  long  associated  with  the 
character  that  he  is  generally  looked 
upon  as  the  one  Bob.  Acres  is  a 
great  boaster.  He  talks  bJg,  but,  as 
you  see  in  the  duel,  he  falls  very 
short  when  it  comes  to  action.  He 
tries  very  hard  to  imitate  men  of 
fashion,  and  gets  himself  up  as  a 
rather  loud  swell.  When  he  speaks 
of  the  ladies,  he  thinks  he  is  copy- 
ing the  oaths  of  the  ancients  by  say- 
ing, "Ods  blushes  and  blooms." 
When  he  is  talking  of  duelling,  he 
says,  "Ods  triggers  and  flints."  And 
so  on.  Other  prominent  characters 
are  Julia,  a  ward  of  Sir  Anthony, 
in  love  with  Faukland,  who  saved 
her  life  when  a  boat's  upsetting 
threw  her    into     the     water,    and 
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Faukland,  the  jealous  lover,  griev- 
ing because  she  might  be  unhappy 
and  very  much  depressed  and 
afraid  she  doesn't  love  him  if  she 
isn't  unhappy!  Poor  Julia!  If 
every  girl  was  cursed  with  a  lover 
like  hers,  love  would  indeed  be  "a 
pain." 

Joseph  Jefferson,  in  his  memoirs 
says: 

"Though  as  a  literary  work  'The 
School  for  Scandal"  is  undoubtedly 
superior  to  its  companion,  I  consider 
The  Rivals'  to  be  a  more  effective 
dramatic  production. 

"That  two  such  comedies  should 
have  been  produced  in  a  couple  of 
years  by  a  mere  youngster  must  al- 
ways remain  among  the  wonders  of 
dramatic  composition.  As  'The  Rivals' 
bears  the  fresh  impress  of  youth,  one 
can  comprehend  the  fact  that  it  was 
written  by  a  mere  boy;  but  the 
"School  for  Scandal"  smacks  of  ma- 
tured age  and  ripe  experience,  dealing 
with  intrigue,  worldliness  and  almost 
actionable  defamation  of  character. 
Yet  these  two  prodigies  were  born 
but  a  short  time  apart,  and  were  the 
offspring  of  the  same  parent.  The 
greatest  wonder  is  that  being  almost 
twins  there  should  be  such  a  slight  re- 
semblance between  them." 

To  study  "The  Rivals,"  bring  along 
your  dictionaries.  For  Mrs.  Malaprop's 
humor  is  lost  unless  your  know  the 
meaning  of  the  words  she  uses,  and 
what  words  she  really  intends.  Make 
this   an   evening   of   solid   enjoyment. 


Set  one  end  of  the  room  as  a  stapre 
and  let  the  girls  who  read  the  scenes 
display  as  mu'ch  dramatic  ability,  fun 
and  originality  as  they  choose.  If  they 
wish  to  memorize  instead  of  reading, 
allow  them  to  do  so.  Make  prelim- 
inary exercises  as  short  as  possible 
that  as  much  time  as  needed  may  be 
given  to  the  play.  If  there  is  a  girl 
used  to  amateur  theatricals  give  her 
charge  of  the  evening.  (In  reading  for 
your  own  enjoyment  carry  the  stage 
picture  of  old  fashioned  furnishings 
and  costumes,  for  it  was  a  period  of 
long,  swallow  tailed  coats  and  high 
hats  for  men;  pompadour  hair,  and 
beautiful,  puffed  out  silk  gowns  for 
the  ladies). 

1.  Give  plot  of  the  play  briefly. 

2.  Beginning  page  17,  "laconically," 
pick  out  the  words  Mrs.  Malaprop 
uses  incorrectly  telling  their  meaning 
and  substituting  the  word  y^u  think 
she  means. 

3.  Take  the  paragraph  beginning 
"Observe  me.  Sir  Anthony,"  in  the 
same   way. 

4.  Also  page  20  and  21  to  "exit 
Mrs.  Mai." 

5.  Now  have  four  girls  read  the 
scene    from    your   impromptu   stage. 

6.  From  page  26,  "Bv  heavens!  I 
shall  forswear  your  company,"  to 
"moment's  uneasiness,  page  32,  have 
four  girls  give  the  scene. 

7.  Give  the  scene  between  Sir  An- 
thony and  his  son  from  "Now  for  a 
parental  lecture,"  (page  34)  to  (page 
38),  "yet  he  married  himself  for  love." 

8.  Act  3,  give  all  of  scene  III. 

9.  Act  5,  scene  III,  give  scene  to 
page  108,  "men  are  all  barbarians." 
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Elder  Young  was  sustained  at  the  October  Conference  as  one  of  the  First 
Seven  Presidents  of  Seventy. 
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Reverence. 

Levi  Edgar  Young, 


The  poet  Goethe  has  said  that 
reverence  is  a  characteristic  of 
every  person,  and  it  only  can  be 
brought  to  its  highest  development 
by  proper  training  from  early  child- 
hood. By  reverence,  we  mean  that 
feeling  of  profound  respect  for  a 
person,  place,  or  thing,  which  is 
expressed  in  words  or  a  silent  atti- 
tude of  love  which  permeates  the 
entire  being.  True  reverence  is 
the  type  of  a  religious  soul,  that 
is  hungry  for  spiritual  development 
and  demands  to  be  fed  each  day 
from  the  thoughts  and  words  of 
good  and  pure  men  and  women,  or 
from  things  that  engender  a  high 
standard  of  mental  development. 
There  should  be  reverence  for  the 
home,  for  each  and  every  one  con- 
nected with  the  home ;  for  the  meet- 
inghouse, where  we  go  to  worship ; 
for  every  beau/tiful  thing  in  the 
world  that  appeals  to  the  finer 
senses  of  man ;  and  for  God  whose 
love  and  power  are  felt  each  day  by 
those  who  are  trying  to  live  their 
best  selves. 

Every  great  man  has  understood 
the  meaning  of  reverence.  In  fact 
reverence  is  a  trait  of  all  noble 
types  of  humanity.  Thoreau  loved 
the  woods  and  flowers  about  Wald- 
en  Pond,  and  his  love  was  shown  in 
a  reverence  and  respect  for  all  the 
country  about  Walden.  Emerson 
used  to  sit  and  muse  on  the  banks 
of  the  Concord  River  and  one  time 
he  told  Louise  M.  Alcott  that  "the 


stream  flowed  from  some  place  out 
of  Heaven"  in  order  to  create  a 
love  for  nature  in  "the  children  of 
the  world."  Whenever  Daniel 
Webster  entered  Fanueil  Hall,  he 
always  bowed  in  silent  prayer  for 
a  minute  or  two,  in  order  to  express 
his  reverence  for  the  "Cradle  of 
Liberty." 

It  is  a  most  inspiring  sight  to 
watch  the  children  enter  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome  for  service  on  Sunday 
morning.  On  approaching  the  great 
entrance,  they  cross  their  hands  on 
their  breasts  and  with  bowed  heads, 
enter  the  great  building,  uttering 
prayers  and  taking  part  in  some 
Gregorian  chant.  On  entering  they 
never  think  of  carrying  on  some  idle 
conversation  as  we  so  often  do  in 
our  meetinghouses,  but  during  the 
entire  time  they  are  at  services,  only 
the  utmost  reverence  is  shown  for 
the  church  and  those  who  officiate 
in  the  ordinances.  So  it  is  in  any 
Catholic  building,  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls  never  think  of  des- 
ecrating it  by  idle  gossip  or  silly 
talk.  A  legend  of  the  Middle  Ages 
tells  us  that  angels  were  often  seen 
above  the  dome  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Strassburg  and  if  the  people  ap- 
proached the  building  in  spirit  of 
true  Christian  purity,  they  might 
commune  with  the  Heavenly  mes- 
sengers. 

Though  reverence  is  a  mark  of 
civilization  and  a  trait  of  all  cul- 
tured people,  it  is  manifested  by  the 
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followers  of  all  religions.  The  Mo- 
hammedans turn  daily  to  the  Sim 
and  utter  prayers  of  gratitude  to 
God  for  the  sacred  shrines  of  Mo- 
hammed. The  Brahmans  hold  the 
Ganges  in  reverence,  and  the  Chin- 
ese bow  their  heads  in  silent  pray- 
er, whenever  the  name  of  Confucius 
is  heard.  In  fact  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  if  people  do  not  show 
the  proper  reverence  and  i  espect  for 
holy  and  sacred  things,  they  are  im- 
prisoned, and  often  put  to  death. 
When  the  first  Christian  mission- 
aries went  to  China  many  of  them 
suffered  death,  because  they  did  not 
manifest  a  spirit  of  respect  and 
reverence  for  the  Chinese  gods.  In 
all  pagan  as  well  as  Christian  coun- 
tries, reverence  for  sacred  buildings 
is  absolutely  imperative.  For  does 
rot  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  dwell  in 
places  dedicated  to  His  services? 

XL 

WHEREIN  WE  ARE  AT  FAULT. 

There  is  a  woeful  lack  of  rever- 
ence on  the  part  of  many  Latter- 
dnv  Saints  for  our  houses  of  wor- 
ship. We  forget  at  times  that  every 
meetinghouse  has  been  dedicated  to 
God  for  His  service,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  worshiping  Him.  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  should  be  felt 
in  every  house  of  worship,  and  yet 
the  confusion  and  noise  at  times  in 
our  sacred  buildings  prevent  any 
growth  of  the  i^eling  of  reverence, 
and  tend  to  thoughts  which  would 
repel  the  Spirit  we  are  seeking. 
Many  a  time  have  we  all  seen  choir 
members  sitting  and  gossiping  dur- 
ing a  sermon,  and  what  is  worse 
still,  during  the  administration  of 
the  sacrament.  Another  pernicious 
habit  is  that  of  sitting  and  talking 
before  the  people  are  called  to  order 
by  the  bishop  of  the  ward.  As  if 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  can  immedi- 


ately enter  our  hearts  and  supplant 
idle  thoughts  with  good  and  whole- 
some ones.  Such  a  thing  is  impos- 
sible. Then  again  boys  and  girls  of- 
ten gather  in  the  halls  and  corridors 
of  a  meetinghouse  and  converse 
and  laugh  until  the  time  meeting 
takes  up.  No  one  can  deny  the  fact 
that  at  times  it  is  prety  hard  to  ob- 
tain the  Spirit  of  Gk)d  in  our  places 
of  worship.  How  many  of  us  have 
been  to  church  to  obtain  some  spir- 
itual food,  and  have  come  home  dis- 
appointed !  It  is  too  often  the  case 
that  young  people  destroy  the  very 
soul  of  a  meeting,  because  of  their 
keeping  up  a  conversation,  or  wan- 
dering thoughts.  All  such  things 
are  bad,  and  it  is  imperative  that 
something  is  done  to  add  a  higher 
tone  to  our  meetings.  The  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  will  not  enter  a  place 
of  confusion.  It  will  come  only  as 
we  burn  with  the  spirit  of  rever- 
ence and  love  for  God  and  the  place 
of  worship  that  has  been  dedicated 
to  Him. 

Again  is  the  spirit  of  the  home 
not  what  it  should  be.  At  times 
confusion  and  disorder  reign  there. 
This  may  be  true  of  every  home  at 
times,  but  we  should  try  to  see  to 
it  that  the  home  is  in  order  before 
we  try  to  set  other  places  at  rights. 
How  many  of  us  go  to  meeting  and 
close  the  door  of  the  home  on  con- 
fusion and  perhaps  unkind 
thoughts?  One  thing  is  certain, 
we  will  take  to  our  places  of  wor- 
ship the  very  same  spirit  that  we 
have  had  in  the  home.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
enters  our  hearts  only  when  we 
are  prepared  for  it.  Confusion  at 
home  and  harmony  in  the  meeting- 
house cannot  go  hand  in  hand. 

We  speak  of  reverence  for  holv 
phccs.  How  can  we  be  reverential 
when  we  quarrel  with  our  neigh- 
bors, and  with  one  another  in  the 
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home.  Some  homes  are  places  of 
constant  broil  and  ill-will:  brothers 
and  sisters  hurting  one  another's 
feelings;  parents  speaking  unkind- 
ly to  the  children,  children  disre- 
spectful to  their  parents.  And  yet 
we  preach  reverence  an.i  "duties'* 
and  urge  all  to  attend  divine  ser- 
vice. While  it  is  true  that  a  divine 
service  will  tend  to  harmonize  our 
feelings  of  ill-will  and  confusion, 
yet  a  service  will  be  divine,  only  as 
we  carry  to  God's  place  something 
of  the  love  and  light  of  God's  holy 
laws. 

III. 

In  order  that  we  may  carry  the 
tnie  religious  and  reverential  feel- 
ing to  our  meeting-houses  our 
homes  must  first  become  more  sa- 
cred and  the  best  places  on  earth. 
They  must  be  in  complete  posses- 
sion of  all  that  is  best  in  life.  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  must  be  ob- 
tained through  work  and  sincere 
prayer.  Pure  thoughts  and  kind 
words  must  abound.  The  very  pic- 
tures on  the  walls  and  the  books  in 
the  library  must  all  have  a  meaning 
to  us  that  inspires  to  higher  living. 
The  body  of  each  occupant  of  the 
home  must  be  kept  clean,  the  house 
made  habitable  for  the  cleanly  body, 
then  can  God  help  us  cleanse  our 
spirits,  our  thoughts.  On  going 
to  our  meetinghouses  for  divine 
•  service,  and  we  shall  be  glad  when 
our  meteinghouses  are  used  for 
nothing  else  but  divine  services, 
we  should  enter  and  take  a  seat. 
All  conversation  should  cease. 
Every  member  of  the  ward  should 
be  in  his  place,  and  all  indulging 
in  silent  prayer.  The  choir  mem- 
bers should  be  in  their  seats,  and  in 
their  silence,  make  way  for  the  fin- 
er tones  of  the  soul-life.  All  the 
ward  authorities  should  be  on  the 


stand,  all  things  for  the  service, 
having  been  arranged  before  hand. 
Services  should  begin  in  silence,  in 
peace,  in  the  midst  of  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord.  Then  the  bishop  will 
not  have  to  call  for  order.  The 
singing  should  be  with  reverence, 
not  with  a  feeling  to  yell  and  be 
heard  in  the  name  of  music.  Every 
hymn  should  be  carefully  chosen, 
and  it  should  be  one  that  will  en- 
gender the  best  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. The  prayer  should  be  to  the 
point,  and  with  that  reverence  and 
devotion  that  lifts  the  congrega- 
tion to  the  higher  world.  The  sac- 
rament should  be  the  most  sacred 
part  of  the  meeting,  for  "We  take 
upon  ourselves  the  name  of  Thy 
Son." 

The  sermon  should  be  clean  and 
wholesome.  Some  subject  should 
be  taken  that  we  have  given  some 
thought  to.  If  we  have  never 
thought  about  anything,  then  we 
should  not  try  to  speak.  The  Lord 
is  not  going  to  help  a  lazy  man.  A 
good  speaker  does  not  require  so 
much  formal  learning  as  he  does 
soul-power.  The  closing  anthem 
should  be  one  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving. The  prayer  a  humble  pe- 
tition to  the  Lord  to  cause  us  to 
remember  all  good  things  heard,  to 
put  them  into  practice  in  our  daily 
lives,  and  for  His  protection  to  and 
in  our  homes. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all 
things  carried  on  in  our  meeting- 
houses should  be  for  the  up-lifting 
of  all  assembled  I  hope  the  time 
will  come  when  the  custom  of  read- 
ing notices  just  after  the  opening 
prayer  will  be  abandoned.  And 
here  a  suggestion.  It  is  not  my 
own.  It  comes  from  the  energetic 
and  educated  bishop  of  the  Nine- 
teenth ecclesiastical  ward  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  He  intends  to  abandon 
the  old  custom  of  giving  out  no- 
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tices  from  the  pulpit     In  the  hall  harsh  in  our  places  of  worship.    We 

of  the  main  entrance  there  will  be  will  all  bow  our  heads  in  silent  pray- 

a  bulletin  board  upon  which  will  er  and  reverence,  when  the  Spirit 

be  posted  notices  of  meetings,  du-  of  the  Lord    is    present    in    rich 

ties  of  members  of  the  ward,  etc.  abundance,   and  this  can   only   be 

The  proper  reverence     will     be  when  the  meetinghouse     is     abso- 

manifested  by  all  assembled  in  a  lutely   a  place   of   worship   where 

meeting,  when  the  time  comes  when  every  word,  every  thought,  every 

nothing  is  done  that  is  coarse  and  act  is  to  the  glory  of  God. 


The  Battle  of  Storm  and  Frost. 

Gladys  Stewart, 

In  a  valley  'mong  the  mountains. 

There,  the  Storm  King  called  his  band, 
And  he  told  them,  they  must  hurry. 

Spread  the  news  in  every  land ; 
That  the  Frost  had  blown  his  bugle. 

And  the  message  wide  was  spread ; 
For  the  leaves  on  every  maple 

Had  been  tinged  a  bloody  red. 

'Twas  a  battle  that  was  brewing, 

Battle  of  the  Storm  and  Frost, 
And  the  Storm  King  now  must  win  it. 

For  in  years  he'd  never  lost, 
Then  with  might  he  blew  his  trumpet, 

Far  and  wide  the  news  was  spread; 
Down  the  canyon  path  he  hurried. 

Rushing  at  his  army's  head. 

Swept  o'er  mountain  peaks  and  chasms. 

Tore  the  red  leavefs  from  their  home. 
Dared  the  Frost  King  to  defy  him. 

With  his  drear  and  dismal  moan. 
When  the  sunlight  touched  the  mountains, 

What  a  sad  thing  met  her  sight, 
All  the  brilliant  leaves  had  vanished, 

And  were  covered  up  witb  white. 
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First  Hours  at  the  Yellowstone. 


Alfred  Lambourne. 


The  Grand  Canon  of  the  Yellow- 
stone differs  from  all  others.  In 
part,  it  resembles  a  stem  and 
gloomy  Puritan.  Disdaining  all 
adornment  of  its  rugged  simplicity, 
it  girds  itself  in  a  garb  of  iron  gray 
and  saddened  green.  But,  midway 
in  its  course,  a  sudden  change  takes 
place.  Its  austerity  of  character  is 
then  thrown  to  the  winds,  and,  as  if 
in  haste  to  make  up  for  lost  chances, 
it  at  once  revels  in  a  scenic  display 
of  pomp  and  magnificence.  Becom- 
ing a  very  profligate  in  excesses,  it 
clothes  itself  at  last  in  sumptuous 
attire,  lavish  with  scarlet  and  cad- 
mium. In  plainer  words,  the  canon 
shows  two  separate  and  distinct 
types  of  scenery.  Instead  of  the 
basaltic  rocks,  massive  and  sombre, 
that  hang  over  its  upper  half,  walls, 
wondrous  with  sculpture  and  color 
close  in  its  lower  part.  Walls  on 
which  the  forces  of  nature — frost, 
heat,  disintegration — have  unceas- 
ingly labored.  They  are  carved  into 
towers,  pinnacles  and  bossy  spires, 
which  the  minerals  have  stained 
with  richest  dyes. 

As  we  approach  the  Yellowstone 
Canon,  from  the  west,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  landscape  unusual  to  riv- 
er scenery.  Soberly  the  stream 
flows  onward  before  us,  its  banks 
sloping  away  from  its  edge  at  a 
gentle  curvature.  It  seems  scarce- 
ly possible  that  we  are  so  near  the 
profound  gulf.  Eagerly  we  look 
ahead,  constantly  expecting  to  see 
the  peaks  and  ridges  of  lofty  moun- 
tains. We  forget  one  fact.  Instead 
of  entering  between  mountain  walls, 
which  grow  higher  as  we  proceed, 
the  reverse  is  true.  We  pass  along 
the  edge  of  a  canon     that    grows 


ever  deeper  and  deeper.  Soon  we 
arrive  at  a  place  where  the  river  be- 
gins to  fret  and  plunge,  disturbed 
by  the  ledges  of  basalt  that  cross 
its  way.  Coming  to  the  foot  of  a 
grassy  hill,  and  skirting  along  it, 
we  reach  a  glade  surrounded  by  tall, 
spindling  pines,  and  at  its  farther 
end  we  become  sensible  to  a  slight 
tremor  of  the  ground,  while  at  the 
same  time  our  ears  are  saluted  by 
a  low,  but  heavy  roar,  that  announc- 
es the  proximity  of  the  Upper  Falls. 

What  a  savage  scene !  An  over- 
hanging, threatening  cliff,  a  river 
bursting  over  it,  white,  like  an  av- 
alanche of  snow;  around  the  cliff 
edge  "a  sweeping  theatre  of  hang- 
ing woods,"  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
falls,  a  mighty  rock  against  which 
the  foam  was  driven  fiercely  and 
then  up  the  opposite  bank. 

Not  what  we  had  expected  to  see. 
But  we  were  not  yet  looking  upon 
that  which  has  given  a  name  to  the 
scenery  of  the  Yellowstone  Canon. 

"To  the  Head  of  the  Great  Falls." 
So  said  a  guide-board  at  the  top  of 
a  trail.  Those  seven  simple  words 
made  us  feel  at  once  the  magic  of 
the  place.  With  my  companion,  I 
ran,  rather  than  walked,  down  the 
steep  incline.  And  what  a  sight! 
What  a  void  in  the  earth — what  a 
mighty  chasm!  It  was  enough  to 
take  one's  breath  away  to  look  to 
the  heights,  to  the  depths !  As  far 
above  us  as  we  descended  by  the 
trail  stood  the  jagged  walls,  while 
the  river  had  become  but  a  blue, 
waving  ribbon,  so  far  had  it  sud- 
denly fallen.  By  the  light  of  noon- 
day this  tremendous  scene  shows 
merely  for  what  it  is — a  trench  cut 
through   the  ashes  of  long  extin- 
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guished  fires,  but,  touched  by  the 
glamor  of  evening  light,  the  piles 
of  crumbling  lime,  of  decomposing 
sulphur,  stood  transmuted  into  tow- 
ers of  marble  and  spires  of  amber. 

In  our  haste  to  secure  a  com- 
manding position  for  a  front  view 
of  the  basin  and  fall,  the  path 
leading  to  Lookout  Point  escaped 
our  notice.  We  first  reached  a 
point  above  the  canon  where  we 
looked  upon  the  wonders  of  the  Pal- 
ace Gorge.  Gothic  spires  and  pin- 
nacles rise  from  the  sloping  sides 
of  the  canon  in  bewildering  num- 
bers. Spires  of  blanched  white ;  of 
creamy  white,  stained  with  yellow; 
of  deep  yellow,  veined  with  ashen 
gray;  of  ochers;  of  carmine;  of 
dun.  On  either  hand  the  walls  are 
painted  with  orange  and  red,  and 
stealing  among  them  russets,  cit- 
rines, all  swelling  the  carnival  of 
color.  Along  the  canon  edge,  the 
trail  wound  onward  mid  wind-twist- 
ed trees — on  a  crag  beneath  our 
feet  a  hawk's  nest,  filled  with  her 
young  brood — the  sunlight  and 
shadow  playing  among  spires  and 
dark-browed  cliffs  with  magical  ef- 
fect. Here  the  canon,  too,  was  even 
deeper  and  narrower.  Nature  ap- 
peared vain  of  her  powers  and 
poured  forth  her  treasures  with  un- 
stinted hand.  The  far-sunken  river 
sent  up  but  a  faint  noise,  although 
we  could  see  it  bounding  from  ledge 
to  ledge,  hurrying  away  to  tell  its 
wondrous  tale  to  the  lowland  rivers 
and  to  the  sea. 

I  can  imagine  how  quickly  one 
would  tire  of  the  wonders  of  the 


Yellowstone  Canon.  Grown  famil- 
iar to  our  daily  sight,  its  awful 
depths  and  "barbaric  splendor," 
would  weary  at  last.  Not  so  with 
the  Great  Falls,  however.  No  taint 
of  strangeness  mars  their  beauty. 
Their  charm  is  such  as  wins  the 
heart  to  admiration  in  all  ages. 

Slowly  the  violet-gray  shadows 
crept  across  the  yellow  walls ;  slow- 
ly the  rays  of  light  wore  withdrawn 
from  between  the  pine  branches. 
One  tremulous  spot,  lingering  by 
The  Falls*  brink,  grew  dim  and  died. 
The  scene  became  filled  with  mys- 
tery and  softness.  The  aureolin- 
tinted  sky  and  the  blended  hues  of 
the  basin  formed  two  broad  masses 
of  pensive  color,  divided  only  by 
the  dark  line  of  forest  fringe,  from 
whose  edge  hung  the  now  almost  in- 
visible falls.  Returning  toward  our 
camp,  I  felt  weary  and  almost  dis- 
pirited. But  a  few  hours  before, 
and  I  had  been  all  eagerness  and 
expectation.  But  now  reaction  had 
come.  The  demands  made  upon 
the  mind  among  scenery  so  strange- 
ly different  from  that  of  ordinary 
landscape  had  been  excessive.  I  felt 
myself  weighed  down  by  the  pro- 
fusion and  richness  of  the  pictures 
I  had  seen.  We  stopp^ed  to  watch 
the  antics  of  a  little  ground  squir- 
rel, that  frisked  about  on  a  gray, 
old  boulder  that  covered  his  home, 
all  the  time  uttering,  quick,  sharp 
chirps  and  keeping  his  bright,  ques- 
tioning eyes  fixed  full  upon  us.  It 
was  absolute  relief  to  us  when  a 
line  of  pines  hid  the  canon  and 
wonders  from  view. 
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The  sun  played  across  the  kitchen 
floor  and  the  baby  reached  out  its 
little  hands  to  catch  the  beams.  Dor- 
othy hurriedly  worked  at  the  break- 
fast dishes,  anxious  to  get  them  into 
their  places  on  the  shelf.  The  days 
were  growing  shorter,  and  shorter 
until  it  seemed  that  both  end  5  had 
been  cut  off.  There  was  so  much 
sewing  to  do;  so  many  little  tasks 
that  had  been  put  off  during  the 
summer,  while  the  fruit  was  to  be 
taken  care  of,  and  the  children's  va- 
cation made  pleasant. 

The  winter  clothes  had  been 
brought  from  their  hiding  places  as 
early  as  September.  Jack  Frost  had 
come  unusually  early  this  year,  but 
Dorothy's  fingers  had  found  so 
many  things  to  do  that  the  sum- 
mer underwear  and  hosiery  still  lay 
in  the  basket,  waiting  for  the  skill- 
ful touch  of  mother's  needle  t<)  re- 
place the  buttons  and  bands  and 
strings;  to  repair  the  button  holes 
and  tender  places  that  a  crowd  of 
growing  children  and  a  busy  hus- 
band had  worn  out. 

Dorothy  was  a  splendid  planner 
and  house-keeper  and  when  the 
seasons  changed  quickly,  the  clothes 
to  correspond  were  usually  ready. 
But  her  family  was  getting  larger 
and  the  task  grew  a  little  harder 
each  year.  The  dishes  clicked  to- 
gether and  the  little  mother  peeped 
from  the  window  to  see  little  Rob 
playing  on  the  wet  grass  in  the  front 
yard.  "J^st  as  I  thought,"  she  ex- 
claimed, as  she  dashed  through  the 
door.  She  grabbed  Rob  by  the 
coat  and  dragged  him  into  the 
house,  knocking  down  his  little  cob 
house  as  she  did  so.  "Here  Fve  been 


up  half  the  night  with  you  every 
night  for  a  week,  and  you  out  here 
in  this  wet,  day  after  day.  I  talk 
and  talk  and  it  does  no  good.  You 
go  crazy  over  that  cob  house.  Can't 
you  play  with  your  blocks  in  the 
house  ?" 

"No,  I  like  cobs  best,"  cried  Rob. 
I  want  to  build  a  log  barn  like  that 
one  in  the  canyon,  and  I  can't  do  it 
with  blocks.' 

"No,  but  you  can  do  it  with  those 
dirty  old  corn  cobs.  I  wish  Dan 
Jones  had  sent  you  home  flying 
when  you  got  them  from  his  old 
barnyard.  Every  time  you  go  away 
from  home  I've  got  to  watch  to 
see  what  trash  you've  collected." 

Rob  rubbed  his  eyes  and  without 
hearing  much  of  what  had  been 
said,  kept  his  eyes  turned  toward  his 
cherished  log  barn.  "Why  can't  I 
bring  the  cobs  in  the  house  ?  Tom- 
my Jones  says  that  he  builds  his 
bam  right  by  the  stove  in  the  sit- 
ting room." 

"I  don't  care  where  Tommy  Jones 
builds  his  houses  or  barns.  I  am 
not  going  to  have  my  house  litttered 
up  with  cobs  and  every  other  old 
thing  that  you  want  to  bring  in.  " 

Dorothy  went  on  with  her  work 
and  ,Rob  slipped  away  again  to 
work  at  his  cherished  barn.  "I'd 
forgotten  little  May,"  and  Dorothy 
called,  "May,  May!" 

A  voice  answered  from  the  coal 
house,  "Here  I  is,  mamma." 

"Well,  if  that  isn't  a  nice  place. 
Out  in  the  old  black,  dusty  coal. 
Look  at  your  apron.  Just  on  clean 
this  morning.  Dear,  dear.  Did  any 
one  else  ever  have  such  children?" 
Just  then  a  small  tear  caused  by  a 
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nail  caught  her  eye  and  she  scolded 
and  scolded,  wasting  her  breath  and 
her  energy  until  the  baby  tumbled 
over  on  its  face  and  began  to  cry. 
She  picked  it  up  and  sat  down  to 
rock  it  to  sleep,  when  looking 
through  the  window  a^ain  she 
caught  sight  of  Rob  working  away 
at  his  cob  bam.  With  the  baby  in 
one  arm  she  dragged  Rob  by  the 
coat  into  the  house.  "Fll  burn  those 
cobs  and  put  an  end  to  this,"  she 
said,  and  went  on  scolding  and 
threatening  and  made  Rob  ^^it  still 
in  a  chair. 

Grandma  Nelson  had  seen  little 
Rob  at  his  bam  and  knew  partly 
what  was  going  on  in  Dorothy's 
mind.  Then  hesitatingly  she  opened 
the  gate  and  lapped  at  the  front 
door.  She  spent  a  happy  half  hour 
while  Dorothy  showed  her  the 
shelves  full  of  jellies,  preserves, 
pickles,  and  frerh  fruit,  and  the 
great  fruit  cake  she  had  baked  for 
Thanksgiving. 

"The  children  like  cranberry 
sauce  and  fruit  cake,  even  if  we 
have  to  do  without  the  turkey,"  she 
said,  sweetly." 

The  old  lady  laid  her  hanJ.  ca- 
ressingly on  Dorothy's  arm.  "Dear 
little  neighbor,  perhaps  it  is  because 
Thanksgiving  is  so  near  that  I 
wanted  to  have  a  talk  with  you.  As 
long  as  you  have  been  my  neighbor, 
and  as  we  have  been  acquainted,  I 
have  never  visited  you  before.  To- 
morrow bring  out  that  basket  of 
mending  you  spoke  of  and  I  will 
come  over  early — right  after  lunch 
— and  I  will  tell  you  all  then." 

Dorothy  held  the  door  open  while 
the  old  lady  passed  out.  Following 
her,  she  began  gathering  up  the 
cobs.  **ril  burn  these  now  and  have 
no  more  trouble  with  them,"  she 
said. 

"Not  until  after  tomorrow,  dear," 
said  the  ^Id  hdy,  in  '^er  sweetest 


tones.    "Just  wait  until  I  have  told 
my  story." 

All  afternoon  Dorothy  sang  at 
her  work.  She  finished  the  little 
apron  for  baby  to  wear  at  the  long 
expected  and  talked-of  dinner.  She 
sewed  the  buttons  on  Rob's  coat  and 
darned  the  knee  of  little  May's 
stocking.  Somehow  she  felt  that 
grandma's  story  was  going  to  be 
about  children.  Something  in  the 
dear  old  lady's  face  and  manner  had 
suggested  it. 

The  next  day  brought  grandma 
Nelson  with  her  thimble  and  scis- 
sors. They  had  put  on  several  new 
bands  and  buttons  before  grandma 
began.  Then  she  said  sweetly,  "Lit- 
tle neighbor,  I  wanted  to  tell  you  of 
a  woman  who  mined  the  sweetness 
and  happiness  of  her  home  by  scold- 
ing and  naggfing.  I  know  you  will 
not  be  angry  with  me  for  if  some 
one  had  given  me  just  one  word  of 
warning,  or  called  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  I  was  using  wrong 
methods  with  my  children  it  would 
have  saved  me  years  of  heart-ache. 
If  we  were  planning  a  house,  we 
should  have  it  made  to  save  steps. 
So  when  we  are  shaping  our  future, 
it  is  well  to  plan  it  to  avoid  heart- 
ache and  disappointment  as  much 
as  possible,  and  I  have  learned  that 
a  great  deal  of  energy  is  wasted,  in 
nagging  and  scolding.  We  often 
step  over  the  ideas  of  encouarge- 
ment  and  love.  If  there  is  one 
thing  a  mother  needs  more  than 
another  it  is  tact.  She  should  study, 
work,  and  pray  fervently  for  it. 

"When  I  began  house-keeping,  I 
had  a  strong  idea  of  order.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  that  a  child 
had  a  mind  of  its  own  or  any  sense 
of  justice.  So  when  little  Ralph  per- 
sisted in  his  whittling,  I  insisted  he 
was  learning  to  be  trifling.  It  did 
not  occur  to  me  that  while  a  boy 
whittled,  he  thought  and  that  the 
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motion  of  his  knife  kept  tune  to  his 
thoughts.  So  I  hid  his  knife  and 
finally  threw  it  away.  Then  he 
saved  his  pennies  and  bought  a  fish- 
ing pole  and  line.  This  took  him 
too  far  from  home,  so  I  took  that 
away  from  him.  Instead  of  guid- 
ing him  into  the  right  path  and 
studying  his  talents,  likes,  and  dis- 
likes, I  tried  to  drive  him.  I  could 
not  see  that  I  was  driving  him  from 
me.  I  complained  to  his  father  that 
the  boy  was  stubborn  and  unruly. 
Now  John  had  really  more  tact  than 
I,  but  I  couldn't  see  it  then.  *I  am 
going  to  be  at  home  tomorrow,  and 
I  will  see  what  I  can  do/'  he  said. 

"I  was  glad ;  I  had  been  so  busy 
and  the  front  yard  needed  mowing 
and  the  back  yard  needed  raking. 
I  had  told  Ralph  time  and  again  to 
do  it.  I  had  thrashed  him  because 
he  did  not  do  it,  and  he  would  go 
away  and  stay  all  day.  So  this  day 
that  John  was  going  to  be  at  home 
was  a  glorious  thing  for  me.  He 
would  see  now  what  I  had  to  put 
up  with.  Of  course  boys  would 
work  for  their  fathers;  they  knew 
they  had  to  mind  them,  I  thought. 
If  John  had  been  at  home  morning 
and  night  as  most  fathers  are,  he 
would  have  told  the  boy  what  his 
work  was  and  then  if  it  was  not 
done  he  could  have  accounted  to 
him  for  it. 

"I  watched  John  the  next  morn- 
ing, as  he  got  the  mower  and  rake 
out  ready  for  work. 

"  'Now,  Ralph,'  he  said,  'I'll  see  if 
you  can  rake  up  the  back  yard  while 
I  mow  the  front  lawn,  and  if  you 
beat  and  do  it  good  we  will  go  fish- 
ing.' Now  the  idea,  I  thought,  of 
bribing  a  boy  nine  years  old.  I  was  so 
angry  that  I  almost  wished  that  John 
had  not  been  at  home  that  day,  and 
yet,  Tve  often  thought  since,  how  we 
mothers  will  screen  our  boys  when 
their  fathers  are  severe,  but  I  had 


made  up  my  mind  that  Ralph  should 
obey  without  pointing  out  why  or 
making  his  work  pleasant.  It  was 
wonderful  how  that  boy  pitched  in, 
and  his  father  managed  to  let  him 
*beat.'  Then  they  went  fishing,  and 
after  the  sun  had  got  low  in  the 
evening,  they  weeded  the  garden. 
A  boy  nine  years  old,  I  said,  was 
old  enough  to  weed  a  garden  and 
keep  things  in  order.  'Plenty  old 
enough,  my  dear,'  he  said,  'but  a 
boy  is  a  boy.  I  remember  when  my 
father  went  with  me  to  do  a  task 
the  first  few  times,  it  was  easier. 
Sometimes  when  father  was  busy 
mother  would  go  out  and  get  me 
started!  A  little  tact,  Sarah,'  he 
would  say,  'is  a  wonderful  thing.' 

"Lettie  was  getting  in  her  teens 
and  long  dresses,  and  wanted  pretty 
things  as  most  girls  do.  Instead  of 
guiding  her  aright  in  those  matters 
and  using  that  wonderful  tact,  I 
found  fault  with  her  continually, 
nagged  at  her  for  taking  so  much 
time  with  her  hair,  nagged  at  her 
for  being  so  precise  in  dressing, 
laughed  at  her  because  she  loved 
trimmings  and  flowers.  You  see, 
dear,  I  could  not  have  these  things 
when  I  was  a  girl,  and  I  had  learned 
to  think  them  both  unnecessary  and 
foolish.  I  did  not  want  her  girl 
friends  there  because  she  might 
partake  of  their  foolish  ideas.  I 
scolded  if  they  came  or  she  went. 

"Then  little  Walter  came,  and  1 
firmly  made  up  my  mind  that  he 
should  be  taught  to  obey.  How  I 
nagged  at  that  child,  from  morning 
until  night,  until  he  paid  no  more 
attention  to  me  than  he  did  to  the 
rustling  of  the  leaves  when  the 
wind  blew.  I  folded  my  hands  and 
sat  down  in  despair.  The  front 
door  was  open  and  Ralph  and  Lettie 
sat  on  the  front  steps,  unconscious 
of  my  being  so  near. 

"  *I  am  going  over  to  Springfield,' 
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Lettie  said,  *and  see  if  I  can  find 
work/ 

"The  words  startled  me,  for  we 
had  grown  independent  by  now. 
Some  mines  John  had  invested  in 
had  turned  out  well,  and  while  we 
were  not  wealthy  we  were  inde- 
pendent.   So  I  sat  and  listened. 

"  'You  must  not  do  that,'  Ralph 
answered.  'Mother  needs  your  help, 
and  you  are  much  better  off  right  at 
home,  Lettie.' 

"I  thought  I  heard  her  move 
nearer  him  somehow.  I  knew  she 
put  her  arm  around  his  neck  while 
she  said,  'O  Ralph,  I  know  it.  I 
know  she  needs  me,but,  somehow,  it 
doesn't  seem  like  other  girls'  homes. 
It  never  has.  I  never  feel  free. 
Somehow,  no  matter  what  I  am  do- 
ing or  intend  to  do,  I  feel  sort  of 
cramped.  I  feel  sure  mother  will 
find  fault  and  start  to  nag  at  me.' 

"  'But  you  mustn't  go,  Lettie.  I 
want  your  to  stay  right  here  with 
me,'  Ralph  answered.  'I  know  it's 
pretty  hard;  I  think  I've  felt  it  as 
much  as  a  boy  could  feel  it,  but  of 
course  I  am  not  in  the  house  all  the 
time  as  you  are.  But  try  and  stand 
it,  Lettie.  I  would  be  mighty  lone- 
some if  you  were  gone.' 

"Some  one  rapped  at  the  back 
door  and  I  did  not  hear  the  rest.  I 
decided  that  Ralph's  persuasion  had 
won,  as  no  preparations  were  made 
for  leaving.  That  should  have 
shown  me  the  light,  but,  instead  it 
decided  me  on  being  more  stern.  I 
noticed  Walter  grow  snappy  and 
quarrelsome  with  his  playmates,  but 
it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  he 
learned  his  lesson  from  my  tone  and 
actions.  So,  instead  of  showing  him 
a  better  way,  I  would  not  allow  him 
to  have  any  playmates.  And  all  this 
time  I  believed  I  was  doing  what 
was  right. 

"I  grew  nervous  and  irritable  and 


I  often  wonder  now  why  John  did 
not  leave  me,  for  a  man  does  grow 
so  tired  of  a  wife  who  continually 
scolds  and  nags  at  his  children.  One 
morning,  on  coming  down  stairs,  I 
found  that  Lettie  was  gone.  She 
had  gone  the  night  before,  and  had 
left  a  note  on  the  dresser  for  me. 
It  read: 

'Dear  Mama:     I  have   gone   to 
Springfield  to  work.     Don't  be  an- 
gry with  me,  but  I  really  had  to  go. 
'Lettie.' 

"I  handed  the  note  to  her  father, 
and  he  went  that  afternoon  to  find 
her.  He  brought  her  h^me,  but  she 
only  stayed  a  few  weeks.  I  remem- 
ber we  were  getting  ready  for  her 
father's  birthday  party  and  he  felt 
so  lonely,  for  Lettie  had  been  a 
great  favorite  with  him,  so  we  did 
not  have  the  party.  Somehow,  my 
heart  was  heavier  than  it  had  ever 
been  before.  Things  went  on  quiet- 
ly for  a  few  weeks.  I  felt  so  lonely 
so  utterly  heart-broken  that  I  found 
Httle  to  say.  A  friend  would  occa- 
sionally ask  for  her  and  we  said  she 
had  gone  on  a  visit,  but  of  course 
they  knew  better.  It  was  not  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  she  would 
leave  without  saying  good-bye  to 
her  best  friends.  I  felt  I  was  grow- 
ing old  and  so  lonely,  for  I  jiad 
loved  Lettie  in  my  deep,  unyielding 
way." 

The  old  lady  leaned  her  elbow  on 
the  table,  and  the  tears  fell  thick 
and  fast  on  the  mending  as  she  said, 
"Dear  little  neighbor,  my  gfirl  was 
brought  home  dead.  She  was  killed 
in  a  railroad  accident.  It  was  too 
late  then.  Some  people  tried  to 
comfort  me  by  saying  it  could  have 
been  worse,  but  I  knew  it  was  bad 
enough.  The  deepest  sting  was 
the  thought  that  she  would  have 
stayed  at  home  had  that  home  only 
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been  happy,  and  let  me  tell  you,  lit- 
tle neighbor,  a  home  must  be  cheer- 
ful or  the  children  will  leave  as 
soon  as  they  feel  they  can  shift  for 
themselves,  and  sometimes  before. 
They  must  find  freedom  at  their 
own  fireside  in  order  to  do  their  best 
and  develop  properly.  But  I  did  not 
finish  my  story. 

"Ralph  grew  lonely.  Home  had 
no  charms  for  him.  He  had  a  good 
position  at  the  bank,  but  when  his 
work  was  over  he  went  up  town  or 
somewhere.  He  did  not  say  where 
he  went,  and  I  had  not  the  heart  to 
ask.  One  night  I  noticed  him  go 
into  Lettie's  room.  He  picked  up  a 
little  lace  handkerchief  and  kissed  it 
reverently.  The  next  morning  he 
said,  as  he  left  for  work,  'Don't 
worry  if  I  am  not  at  home  tonight, 
mother.  It  may  be  some  time  be- 
fore I  am  back.'  I  looked  at  him; 
he  hesitated  a  moment  and  I  saw  his 
lip  tremble.    Then  he  walked  away. 

"I  was  getting  the  pumpkin  ready 
for  pies,  for  it  was  the  best  part  of 
the  Thanksgiving  dinner  for  Ralph. 
I  had  just  started  to  cut  it  into 
slices  ready  to  stew,  but  I  put  it 
down  and  went  to  my  room  to  have 
a  good  cry.  I  found  a  note  on  my 
dresser,  telling  me  to  be  kind  and 
good  to  Walter,  to  try  and  have  pa- 
tience with  his  boyish  ways.  Not  to 
talk  over  and  over  again  his  short- 
comings ;  begging  me  to  guide  and 
lead  kindly,  and  he  wound  up  by 
saying,  'I  do  not  wish  to  grieve  you, 
mother  dear,  but,  don't  nag  at  Wal- 
ter. He  has  a  different  way  than 
yours  and  mine  and  you  will  ruin 
him  by  scolding  or  nagging.' 

"Little  neighbor,  I  fbrgot  all 
about  the  pumpkin  and  cranberries 
and  turkey ;  all  about  Thanksgiving. 
I  cried.  It  seemed  to  me  every  tear 
I  had,  had  fallen.  It  is  a  terrible 
thing,  dear,  to  go  that  far  through 
life  and  then  discover  you've  done 


so.  much  harm.  As  you  know,  a 
woman  has  a  wonderful  influence 
in  the  home.  But  sometimes  we 
lose  sight  of  the  fact ;  baby  is  cross 
and  work  crowds  into  our  lives.  We 
grow  irritable  and  the  sweetness  of 
our  nature  becomes  sour.  If  a  boy 
has  a  habit  of  losing  his  buttons, 
we  nag.  We  forget  we  could  show 
him  how  to  sew  them  on  if  we 
haven't  the  time.  If  he  tears  his 
clothes  it  is  the  same  thing ;  we  nag. 
If  he  throws  his  hat  down  or  wears 
it  in  the  house,  we  nag  again.  If 
we  watch  ourselves,  we  find  our- 
selves ever  nagging.  It  is  the  same 
with  our  girls;  we  eye  them,  and 
nag  because  they  are  a  little  differ- 
ent to  what  we  expected  our  daugh- 
ters would  be.  I  thought  of  all  this 
that  morning  in  my  room. 

"John  was  away  on  business  and 
I  waited  anxiously  for  him  to  come 
home.  It  was  4  o'clock  when  he 
came  back,  and  I  saw  by  his  face 
that  he  already  knew.  He  sat  down, 
and  it  seemed  he  would  choke  when 
he  said,  *Ralph  'phoned  me  from  the 
station  that  he  had  gone  to  the 
mine.  I  hurried  to  the  station,  but 
the  train  had  gone." 

"I  went  up  to  him  and  took  both 
his  hands  in  mine  and  said,  *John, 
go  up  to  the  min':.  Tell  Ralph 
mother  will  be  different  and  he 
must  come  back.' 

"I  put  his  hat  on  his  head  and 
kissed  him.  *The  train  leaves  in 
fifteen  minutes.  You'll  have  to 
hurry,  but  go,  John.  Go  or  my 
heart  will  break.' 

"He  hurried  off  to  the  station  and 
I  stumbled  to  my  room  and  poured 
out  my  soul  to  my  Maker.  It  is  a 
wonderful  help,  dear,  to  take  our 
heart-aches  to  God.  I  talked  to  him 
as  I  talk  to  you.  I  admitted  my 
errors  and  asked  for  forgiveness 
and  aid.     I  pleaded  with   God,  to 
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send  my  boy  back.  I  told  him  of 
the  plans  I  had  made  for  his  future 
and  how  I  had  broken  those  plans 
by  my  terrible  mistake  of  nagging 
and  scolding. 

"Then  an  assurance  came  to  me. 
My  heart  felt  lighter.  You  see,  dear, 
when  we  admit  a  wrong  and  set  to 
right  it,  God  will  surely  aid  us  if  we 
ask.  I  went  back  to  the  sitting  room 
and  made  it  as  cosy  as  hands  and 
knack  could  do  it.  Then  I  started 
to  sing.  Walter  came  in,  looked  a 
little  surprised  and  said,  'Mamma,  I 
want  to  eat  Thanksgiving  dinner 
with  Joe  tomorrow.  May  I?'  Joe 
was  a  neighbor's  boy !  I  just  caught 
him  in  my  arms  and  kissed  him  and 
said,  'Why,  Walter!  It  wouldn't 
seem  like  home  if  you  were  not 
here.'  He  looked  astonished  and 
began,  'But  Ralph's  gone,  and  it 
seems  kind  of  lonesome  here,  that's 
all.' 

"  'Ralph  is  coming  back,'  I  cried, 
'and  we  will  have  the  best  and  hap- 
piest Thanksgiving;  and  Walter  is 
going  to  help  me.' 

'Tt  is  wonderful  how  that  little 


fellow  tried  to  help  me.  He  discov- 
ered that  he  could  sweep  the  floor 
and  wash  dishes  and  we  both  sang, 
'Love  at  Home.'  The  clock  had 
struck  twelve  and  it  was  Thanksgiv- 
ing. 

"The  table  was  ready  and  the 
chairs  in  their  places  but  still  no 
John,  no  Ralph.  But  my  heart  kept 
telling  me  that  they  would  be  there. 
I  drew  the  turkey  from  the  oven  and 
basted  it  again  and  was  just  think- 
ing what  if  they  should  not  come 
back,  when  I  heard  steps  on  the 
porch  and  I  knew  they  had  come 
back." 

Grandma  looked  up  at  the  little 
French  clock  on  the  mantle.  "I  did 
not  know  I  had  talked  so  long,  dear. 
I  must  be  going,  for  John  likes  his 
dinner  at  five,  and  I  never  disap- 
point him,  if  I  can  help  it ;  and  be- 
sides, Ralph's  little  boys  are  coming 
to  stay  over  night." 

Dorothy  watched  her  until  she 
had  turned  in  at  her  own  gate.  Then 
she  took  the  cobs  and  made  a  little 
bam  in  the  comer  of  the  sitting 
room,  and  cUled  Rob  in  to  see  it. 


H  Iptai^er. 

Florence  E.  Stevens, 

xri)©'Cl,  from  wbom  out  spirits  bavc  tbcit  life, 

I  Me  tbanft  Xlbee  still  for  all  out  toil  and  strife; 

IPor  worft  to  Oo  an5  courage  strons  to  Oare; 

IPor  bope,  for  perseverence,  anO  for  care; 

fox  tbouflbts,  for  bearts,  for  i&eals  to  inspire; 
IPor  reflections  Deep,  for  even?  qooO  Oesire; 
IPor  burOens  barb,  for  poverty's  neeO  to  bo, 
Wecessits's  great  goaO  tbat  belps^  us  tbrougb; 
fox  bealtb,  for  wealtb,  for  faitb,  for  blesseO  peace; 
fox  strengtb,  for  power,  for  ftnowlebge  to  increase; 
fox  life,  for  Oeatb,  for  jos,  for  pain, 
Jfor  grace  to  come  to  Xlbee  again. 
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Edna  Harker  Thomas. 


My  Dear  Miss  Babcock: 

I  thought  you  might  be  interested 
in  hearing  of  our  little  trip  into  the 
country  last  week,  so  Tm  sending 
you  a  copy  of  my  Journal,  telling 
about  it.  Also  a  picture  we  had 
t^ken  out  there. 


Tomie  and  I  were  sent  to  Kofu 
the  other  day  by  President  Taylor 
to  visit  the  branch  there,  and  as 
that  is  about  the  most  important 
thing  that  has  happened  to  the 
Thomases  for  sometime  and  as  the 
trip  was  immensely  interesting,  I'll 
try  to  pass  a  bit  of  our  joy  on  to 
you  by  means  of  this  letter. 

Our  trip  out  was  particularly  en- 
joyable because  we  had  plenty  of 
room  and  the  car  was  comparative- 


ly free  from  tobacco  smoke.  You 
know  everybody,  both  male  and  fe- 
male, smokes,  in  this  land  and  the 
railway  cars  are  generally  so  filled 
with  smoke  that  they  have  to  keep 
a  headlight  in  the  end  of  each  car 
to  tell  which  way  the  train  is  going. 
Our  only  companions  were  a  young 
man  who  was  either  eating  or  snor- 
ing all  the  time,  and  an  old  bald- 
headed  lady  who  liked  to  open  the 
windows  just  as  we  came  to  a  tun- 
nel. These  people  bought  their  lit- 
tle 15  sen  lunches  and  a  pot  of  tea, 
with  a  cup  thrown  in,  for  4  sen 
every  station  or  two.  Their  kmches 
were  put  up  in  neat  little  wooden 
boxes  and  contained  the  usual  Jap- 
anese bird  nest  effects.  They  didn't 
enjoy  their  lunches  any  more  than 
we  did  ours,  which  consisted  of 
potted  turkey  sandwiches  with  but- 
ter— real  butter  too.  Tomie  says 
it  was  the  best  meal  weVe  had  ex- 
cepting our  Christmas  dinner. 

We  passed  through  forty-two 
tunnels  before  we  got  to  Kofu.  Just 
think  of  it!  Forty-two  tunnels  in 
eighty  miles  and  it  took  us  six 
hours  to  get  there.  The  mountains 
are  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
rockies  that  we've  seen  since  com- 
ing here.  Of  course  the  vegetation 
is  much  heavier,  and  villages  are 
built  all  through  them.  Th^  people 
have  cultivated  the  hillsides  almost 
to  the  tops.  The  way  people  use 
every  inch  of  land  and  the  way  they 
put  big  rocks  on  their  houses  made 
me  think  of  the  Alp  villages. 

We  came  into  the  valley  of  Kofu 
very  suddenly,  and  it  is  certainly 
a  very  pretty  place.  It  was  nearer 
like  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  than  any- 
thing Fve    seen   since    September 
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18,  1907.  A  large  valley  entirely 
surrounded  by  snow-tipped  moun- 
tains with  dear  old  Fujisan  as  usual 
above  them  all. 

Saturday  night  we  ate  candy, 
took  our  bath,  and  went  to  bed. 
The  bath  and  bed  were  the  novel- 
ties to  us.  The  bath  was  quite  dif- 
ferent to  the  one  we  had  been  used 
to.  It  was  in  a  little  back  shed,  you 
had  to  walk  outside  in  the  moon- 
light to  get  to  it.  The  tub  was  a 
wooden  barrel  filled  with  the  hottest 
water  imaginable  that  just  took 
your  breath  away  to  get  in,  and 
made  you  look  like  a  boiled  lobster 
when  you  got  .out.  Then  the  bed; 
that  was  our  first  experience  with 
a  regular  Japanese  bed  made  on  the 
floor.  But  it  was  just  fine,  as  soft 
as  anyone  would  want.  They  told 
us  our  bed  consisted  of  six  ordinary 
beds,  so  you  see  our  experience  is 
yet  coming.  There  were  four  large 
futons  (quilts)  under  us  and  a  reg- 
ular sleeping  kimono  and  another 
soft  futon  on  top.  We  did  not  feel 
hardly  equal  to  the  wollen  and 
stuflfed  pillows,  so  the  girl  who 
came  to  the  hotel  to  fix  our  bed 
rolled  up  another  futon  for  our  pil- 
low. I  did  not  sleep  very  well  Sat- 
urday night  because  I  was  so  wor- 
ried about  the  little  talk  I  had  to 
give  the  next  day,  but  the  other 
nights  I  slept  just  fine.  Sunday 
was;  of  course,  a  day  of  rest,  oh  yes, 
a  complete  rest — five  meetings. 

Monday  morning  we  visited  a 
Zenkoji  temple.  Brother  Fairborn 
knew  the  priest  and  he  treated  us 
fine.  He  showed  us  through  the 
temple  and  opened  all  the  little  pri- 
vate doors  for  us,  except  the  door 
to  the  sacred  ark,  which  is  only  op- 
ened ^y0&  33  years.  If  the  priest 
should  open  that  he  would  suffer 
the  torments  of  hades  all  the  rest  of 
his  life.  In  that  ark  there  is  a 
three  inch  statue  of  the  man  who 


first  brought  Buddism  to  Japan 
about  13,000  years  ago.  I'll  try  to 
write  down  some  of  the  things  the 
priest  told  us.  Of  course,  we  took 
off  our  shoes  at  the  botton  of  the 
steps. 

The  peculiar  style  of  architecture 
and  the  "passage  through  the  heart" 
or  as  the  missionaries  out  there 
called  it  "Road  through  hell"  are 


what  make  the  temple  famous. 
There  are  only  five  other  temples 
like  it  in  Japan,  and  the  Emperor 
worshiped  there  for  about  ten  min- 
utes three  hundred  years  ago,  so  of 
course  the  temple  is  doomed  to  un- 
dying fame.  In  the  first  long  apart- 
ment there  was  nothing  but  plain 
mats  placed  like  a  trough  for  the 
people  to  drop  their  money  in.  Here 
the  lowest  class  of  people  worship. 
On  the  ceiling  of  this  apartment 
there  is  an  immense  dragon  paint- 
ed; the  priest  said  it  was  painted 
with  a  long  brush  and  ordinary  Jap- 
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anese  ink.     This  art  is  now  an  al- 
most lost  one. 

The    people  believe   that    when 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  rain  if  they 
pray  to  the  dragon  he  will  send  rain 
in  answer  to  their  prayers.  The  first 
and  second  class  worshipers  were 
separated  by  a  railing,  to  signify 
the  rank.    There  was  nothing  spe- 
cial in  the  division  excepting  the 
drums  that    were   beaten    by    the 
priests   when  worshiping,  and  the 
priest's  desk.    Before  this  were  the 
round   scrolls   of  paper   which   he 
reads  in  the  services.    They  are  the 
Buddhist      scriptures      which      he 
chants,  every  once  in  awhile  and  hits 
the  drum — for  emphasis,  I  guess. 
Then  we  went  behind  another  rail- 
ing, and  up  some  stone  steps  which 
typify  the  steps     to   heaven     from 
which  place  we  were    taken     into 
their  most  sacred  part  of  the  tem- 
ple behind  a  curtain  cmbrcidered  in 
gold  which  cost  fifty  cents  a  square 
inch  and  was  twelve  by  twelve  feet. 
This   was   an   intensely  interesting 
place.  The  priest  held  a  lighted  per- 
fume candle,  for  it  was  pitch  dark 
and   led   us   up   some   higher   and 
steeper  steps  to  a  little  room  that 
was  closed  by  heavy  doors.    He  op- 
ened this  for  us  and  we  stood  at  ' 
the  door  while  he     explained    the 
meaning  of  the  images  to  us.    This 
room  was  entirely  lined  with  gold 
lacquer,  and  contained  the  statues 
of  their  most  revered  men.     The 
founder  of  the  Kofu  Kem  and  an- 
other the  founder  of  that  sect  of 
Buddhism.     His   statue   was   in   a 
gold  lined  box  which  he  made  him- 
self.    It  is  over  a  1,000  years  old. 
In  this  room  was  the  statue  of  the 
man  who  typified  joy.     All  his  life 
he  was  terribly  persecuted  and  fin- 
ally burned  to  death,  and  his  statue 
was  made  of  wood    and     polished 
with  his  own  ashes.       It   was     as 
black  as  ebony. 


A  few  more  steps  upward  we  came 
to  the  most  sacred  place  of  all.  A  lit- 
tle shrine  containing  three  statues, 
typifing  Joy,  Faith,  and  Resolution. 
These  statues  were  made  of  bronze 
and  were  in  a  gold   lined     shrine. 
The  priest  explained  all  this  to  us 
before   he    slowly   and    reverently 
raised  the  beautiful   little    curtain. 
He  only  let  us  look  at  it  about  two 
minutes,    and    then     he     carefully 
closed  it  again,  praying  at  the  same 
time.  This  shrine  and  the  little  trays 
before  it,  where  the  food  was  placed 
for  those  gods,     were    elaborately 
decorated  with  gold.     In  this  same 
apartment  were  four  more  statues, 
two  men  and  two  women,  husbands 
and  wives.     This  set  differs  from 
the  others  in  that  the  priests  if  they 
are  worthy  are  permitted  to  marry. 
In  this  room     which    typified    the 
highest  glory,  the     man    was     not 
without  the  woman.    The  gold  cur- 
tain's design  was  of  a  pair  of  birds, 
male  and  female.     And  the  ceiling 
of  the  apartment  was  painted  with 
beautiful  women.    Then  we  went  to 
the  opening  of  the  room  which  con- 
tained the  sacred  ark.    The  ark  was 
about  the  size  of  a  small  auto  with- 
out wheels,  and  looked  like  the  pic- 
tures of  the  sacred  ark  in  the  Bible, 
everything  was  gold.    Half  way  up 
the  walls  the  gold  had  been  paint- 
ed over.    The  priest  said  this  was 
to  show  how  our  hearts  were  to  be 
pure  on  the  inside  no  matter  how 
the  outside  looked.     We  had  been 
taken  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est glory,  but  the  most  interesting 
was  yet  to  come. 

After  we  had  walked  down  a 
long  hall,  containing  images  of  all 
ages  and  typifying  different  men 
and  virtues,  we  were  led  to  a  closed 
barred  door.  The  priest  told  us  that 
this  place  was  built  in  the  shape  of 
the  character  for  "heart"  that  it  was 
dark  and  that  the  people  of  Japan 
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made  long  pilgrimages  to  go  sound  of  the  priest  and  the  darkness 
through  it  to  cleanse  their  hearts  occupied  most  of  my  thoughts.  Af- 
of  darkness.  There  are  only  two  of  ter  this  we  were  taken  to  a  resting 
these  famous  places  in  Japan.  As  place  and  served  with  Japanese 
a  special  favor,  we  asked  to  be  tak-  wafers  and  hot  water.  After  a  lit- 
en  through  and  he  led  us.  The  place  tie  chat  we  went  home,  giving  the 
was  as  black  as  night.  First  we  priest  twenty-five  cents  which  was 
went  down  a  flight  of  steps  and  considered  a  high  tip  for  spending 
then  the  priest  told  us  to  put  our  about  four  hours  in  explaining  the 
hand  on  the  wall  and  to  follow  him.  temple  and  the  teachings  of  his  sect. 
Imagine  walking  through  a  pitch  There  wasn't  anything  he  told  us, 
da»k,  "spookey"  place  behind  a  which,  if  we  followed,  wouldn't 
priest  who  was  chanting  a  prayer  lead  us  to  live  better  lives,  and  I 
that  you  couldn't  understand.  It  now  have  a  great  respect  for  Bud- 
pretty  nearly  gave  me  the  jim-jams,  dhism, 
We  were  soon  out  again,  for  the 


November. 

Josephine  Spencer. 

November  comes  with  fire  and  frost. 

Twin  brothers  of  his  raising ; 
When  path  and  pane  the  last  has  crossed 

The  first  must  fain  be  blazing. 

The  cold  winds,  curdled  in  the  North, 

Wake  from  their  sleep  assuring, 
And  whetted  for  the  race,  set  forth 

Where  hill  and  vale  are  luring. 

Across  the  shrinking  plains  they  fling, 
Through  aisles  of  quaking  forest ; 

Where  orchards  erstwhile  bloomed,  their  sting 
Is  swiftest  felt,  and  surest. 

Under  their  tread  the  fair  fruit  falls. 
The  woodland  trees  stand  leafless, 
No  bird  from  nested  branches  calls, 
•    The  frozen  fields  He  sheafless. 


Untempered  chill  is  in  the  air. 
And  cloud-fleets,  thickly  sailing 

Low  in  the  near  horizon  ther<* 
Snow-anchors  now  are  trailing ! 
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EDWARD  GRIEG. 


Ethel  M,  Connelly. 


There  is  a  peculiar  charm  about 
the  little  country  of  Norway,  with 
its  rugged  hills,  its  bloom>ng  mea- 
dows, its  forests  of  pine,  and  its 
winding  fjords.  The  glow  of  the 
midnight  sun,  lights  it  with  a  rich 
splendor,  and  the  long  sunless  day 
casts  about  it  a  mysterious  gloom. 
That  Edward  Grieg  belonged  heart 
and  soul  to  this  picturesque  country 
one  feels  in  every  line  tiiat  he  has 
written,  and  that  he  has  made  its 
music  loved  is  attested  by  the  thou- 
sands that  play  it  every  day.  "He 
has  brought  it  about,"  said  Bjorn- 
son,  the  great  Norwegian  writer, 
"that  Norwegian  moods  and  Nor- 
wegian life  have  entered  into  every 
music  room  in  the  whole  world." 
In  America,  where  Theodore  Tho- 
mas did  much  in  former  years  to 
make  the  Norwegian  composer's 
music  known,  no  contemporary  mu- 
sician enjoys  a  wider  poularity  than 
Grieg.  Indeed,  the  American  peo- 
ple seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  of 
Edward  MacDowell,  who  once  said 
to  a  pupil,  "Griegfs  music  is  like 
a  glass  of  fresh  water  in  a  desert." 

It  was  in  Bergen,  the  second  larg- 
est city  in  Norway,  that  Grieg  was 
born  in  the  year  1843.  His  father, 
a  man  of  intelligence  and  culture, 
who  at  one  time  acted  as  British 
Consul,  was  descended  from  a 
Scotchman  by  the  name  of  Grieg, 
who  had  gone  to  Norway,  married 
and  changed  the  spelling  of  his 
name  to  suit  the  pronunciation  of 
his  adopted  country.  But  it  was 
from  his  Norwegian  mother  that 
the   composer   inherited   his   sensi- 


tive temperament,  and  his  love  for 
music.  She  had  studied  in  Ham- 
burg and  London,  and  long  after 
she  was  the  mother  of  a  family  her 
name  appeared  frequently  on  con- 
cert programs  at  Bergen.  It  was 
she  who  gave  Edward  his  first  les- 
sons, watching  over  his  budding 
genius  with  jealous  care,  and  per- 
haps secretly  encouraging  him 
when  he  spent  long,  happy  hours 
dreaming  over  the  piano  when  he 
should  have  been  "doing  sums"  or 
preparing  the  next  day's  spelling 
lesson.  He  has  admitted  that  he 
was  an  idle  child,  that  often  he 
would  lie  out  under  the  trees  look- 
ing lazily  up  at  the  blue  sky  instead 
of  going  to  school,  and  that  many 
a  time  his  teacher  had  to  reprove 
him  for  writing  bits  of  music  in  the 
margin  of  his  copy  book.  He  was 
passionately  fond  of  everything 
beautiful,  and  at  one  time  thought 
he  would  like  to  be  a  painter,  but 
fortunately  Ole  BflU,  the  famous 
violinist,  who  was  a  friend  of  the 
family,  saw  where  the  child's  talent 
lay,  and  persuaded  his  parents  to 
send  him  to  the  Leipsic  Conserva- 
tory, where  he  studied  under  Mos- 
chelles  and  other  famous  teachers 
from  1858  to  1862.  At  fir^t  he  dis- 
liked the  drudgery  imposed  by  the 
Conservatory,  but  there  were  a 
number  of  English  boys  studying 
with  him,  among  them  Arthur  Sul- 
livan, who  afterward  became  fa- 
mous as  the  composer  of  "The 
Mikado''  and  other  operas,  and 
these  boys  studfed  so  untiringly, 
and  made   such   splendid  progress 
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that  for  very  shame  Grieg  settled 
down  to  serious  work,  practicing 
and  composing  day  and  night, 
scarcely  taking  time  to  eat,  till  the 
strain  caused  a  complete  collapse. 
A  complication  of  troubles  arising 
from  his  weakened  condition  caused 
serious  pulmonary  affliction  which 
resulted  in  his  losing  entire  use  of 
one  of  his  lungs. 

After  his  graduation  he  lived  for 
awhile  in  Copenhagen,  where,  in 
1864,  he  combined  with  three  other 
Scandinavian  musicians  in  founding 
the  Euterpe  Musical  Society,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  further  the 
advancement  of  Scandinavian  mu- 
sic. From  this  time  he  vowed  a 
sort  of  musical  allegiance  to  his 
fatherland,  and  did  his  best  to  give 
Norway  a  musical  language  of  her 
own. 

In  1866  he  was  appointed  con- 
ductor of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
and  a  year  later  mariied  his  cousin 
Nina  Hagerup.  The  wedded  life  of 
these  two  was  one  of  perfect  happi- 
ness, marred  only  by  the  death  of 
their  only  child  two  years  after 
their  marriage.  Mrs.  Grie2:'s  whole 
heart  was  in  her  husband's  work, 
and  we  shall  see  later  how  ably  she 
assisted  him  in  bringing  his  music 
before  the  public. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Grieg 
made  his 'memorable  pilgrimage  to 
Rome  to  see  Liszt.  Several  of  his 
compositions  had  already  won  fa- 
vorable criticisms,  but  though  they 
were  in  reality  among  the  very  best 
of  his  works,  they  seemed  to  him 
poor  efforts  when  he  timidly  pre- 
sented them  to  the  Abbe  Liszt.  The 
master  received  him  so  cordially, 
however,  that  he  was  at  ea:c  almost 
immediately.  He  even  asked  the 
great  man  to  play,  a  thing  which 
Lisz(^'s  most  intimate  friends  never 
dared  do;  and  what  is  more,  Liszt 
complied  with  his  request.  At  the 
close  of  the  visit  the  master  put  his 


hand  on  the  young  man's  shoulder 
and  said,  with  considerable  warmth, 
"Young  man,  persevere,  I  tell  you, 
you  have  the  gift,  and  do  not  let 
them  intimidate  you." 

When  Grieg  returned  to  Norway 
he  lived  quietly  in  Christiania, 
teaching  and  conducting  until  1874, 
when  the  government  granted  him 
a  pension  of  1600  crowns,  which  en- 
abled him  to  give  up  all  regular  du- 
ties and  devote  his  entire  time  to 
the  work  of  composition.  He  re- 
turned to  Bergen,  and  at  Ibsen's 
earnest  request  began  to  write  in- 
cidental music  for  the  wonderful 
drama  Peer  Gynt.  The  music  sur- 
passed the  dramatist's  highest  ex- 
pectations, and  he  often  raid  that 
without  it  the  play  never  could  have 
succeeded  even  in  Scandinavia. 

Grieg's  life  in  Bergen  was  quiet 
and  simple.  For  several  years  he 
lived  in  the  little  hamlet  of  Lofthres, 
and  in  1885  built  a  villa  at  Told- 
haugen,  ten  miles  from  the  city, 
where  he  lived  until  his  death.  He 
built  his  house  near  the  top  of  a 
hill  overlooking .  a  beautiful  valley, 
but  part  way  down  the  hill's  slop- 
ing side  he  built  a  little  wooden  cab- 
in where  he  worked  in  privacy  out 
of  the  reach  of  curious  tourists  who 
came  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  now 
famous  Norwegian  composer. 

He  came  out  of  his  retirement 
as  often  as  his  health  would  permit 
to  give  concerts  throughout  Scan- 
dinavia, in  Holland,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, and  France.  Everywhere  his 
success  was  enormous,  as  a  com- 
poser, a  conductor,  and  a  pianist. 
He  was  not  such  a  player  as  Liszt 
or  Rubenstein,  but  there  was  an 
exquisite  beauty,  an  intensity  of 
feeling  in  his  touch  that  made  it 
seem  like  magic.  He  was  exces- 
sively nervous  before  a  concert,  and 
played  under  such  a  strain  of  ex- 
citement that  he  would  leave  the  pi- 
ano completely  exhausted,  each  time 
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resolving  that  he  would  never  tax 
his  poor  strength  by  another  public 
appearance.  But  he  was  tempted  out 
again  and  again,  and  everywhere 
showered  with  honors.  In  1872 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Swedish  Academy  of  Music;  in 
1883  the  Musical  Academy  of  Ley- 
den  made  him  a  corresponding 
member ;  in  1893  the  Univeristy  of 
Cambridge  granted  him  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  Doctor  of  Jf usic  But 
no  offers,  however  flattering  could 
ever  induce  him  to  come  to  Ameri- 
ca. He  was  a  poor  seaman,  and  al- 
ways said  with  a  shudder,  "No,  I 
should  never  survive  that  dreadful 
ocean. 

At  his  concerts  in  Christiania, 
Copenhagen,  Paris,  Leipsic,  and 
London,  Grieg  was  assisted  by  his 
wife,  who  sang  with  wonderful  un- 
derstanding his  many  beautiful 
songs.  She  was  not  a  great  singer, 
in  fact  she  is  said  to  have  had  very 
little  voice,  and  that  little  rather 
faulty,  but  there  was  a  charm  and 
beauty  about  the  way  that  she  sang 
her  husband's  songs  that  never 
failed  to  win  every  heart  in  the 
audience,  and  won  them  not  only 
for  the  singer,  but  for  the  song, 
which  was  all  that  devoted  Nina 
Grieg  ever  wished.  She  made  her 
last  public  appearance  in  London 
in  1898,  when  she  also  sung  for 
Queen  Victoria  at  Windsor. 

As  he  grew  older,  Grieg  appeared 
less  and  less  in  public.  His  health 
grew  more  frail,  his  breathing  more 
labored.  Many  who  loved  his  mu- 
sic went  to  Bergen,  where  the  deli- 
cate little  man  with  the  silky  light 
hair,  slender  hands,  and  one  should- 
er held  higher  than  the  other,  re- 
ceived them  with  a  charming  grace 
and  courtesy  that  will  keep  him 
long  in  their  memory. 

On  September  4,  1907  he  drew 
his  last  breath  with  the  one  poor 
lung  that  had  done  him  service  for 


over  forty  years,  and  Norway 
mourned  that  the  greatest  of  her 
composers  was  no  more. 

One  letter  of  condolence  which 
his  wife  received  is  enough  to  show 
in  what  esteem  he  was  held 
throughout  all  Europe.  It  bore  a 
royal  seal,  and  read, 

"I  express  to  you  on  the  event  of 
your  husband's  death  my  heartiest 
sympathy.  He  and  his  art  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  his  countrymen,  by 
me,  nor  by  the  Germans.  May  God 
comfort  you  in  your  pain.  I  have  or- 
dered my  ambassador  to  represent 
me  at  the  funeral  ceremonies,  and 
to  lay  down  a  wreath  in  my  name. 
"Wilhejm, 

'Emperor  of  Germany." 

Grieg  has  been  criticised  because 
he  departed  from  the  trodden  paths 
of  composition,  again  because  it  has 
been  said  that  he  did  not  really 
create,  but  only  utilized  the  rich 
store  of  Norwegian  Folk  Songs. 
But  those  who  know  and  love  his 
music  vigorously  deny  both  asper- 
sions. Tchaikowsky  once  made  a 
remark  that  seems  to  these  admir- 
ers more  just.  What  charm,  what  in- 
imitable and  rich  musical  imagery," 
he  exclaimed,  "Hearing  the  music 
of  Grieg  we  instinctively  lecognize 
that  it  was  written  by  a  man  im- 
pelled by  an  irresistible  impulse 
to  give  vent  by  means  of  sound  to 
a  flood  of  poetical  emotion  which 
obeyed  no  theory  or  principle,  is 
stamped  with  no  impress  but  that 
of  vigorous  and  sincere  artistic 
feeling.' 

His  great  distinguishing  trait  is 
originality.  His  melodies  are  ex- 
quisite, his  harmonies  bold  and 
daring.  There  is  a  new  atmosphere 
in  his  music  that  the  German  Wag- 
ner, the  Hungarian  Liszt,  the  Pol- 
ish Chopin,  or  the  Russian  Ruben- 
stein  could  never  have  created,  be- 
cause it  is  the  atmosphere  of  Nor- 
way.    It  is  weird  or  gay,  melan- 
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choly  or  whimsical,  it  is  half  wild, 
or  it  sinks  to  tender  pathos. 

These  qualities  are  nowhere  bet- 
ter illustrated  than  in  his  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  \songs,  which 
are  veritable  mines  of  melody,  and 
which  some  critics  deem  worthy  to 
place  him  among  the  world's  great- 
est lyrists.  Who  does  not  love  the 
quaint  simplicity  of  "Die  Alte  Mut- 
ter" or  the  tender  beauty  and  pas- 
sionate intensity  of  "Ich  Liebe  Dich.' 
Who  can  listen  unmoved  to  "Sol- 
rijg's  Song"  or  "The  Cradle  Song 
from  "Peer  Gynt."  There  are  doz- 
ens of  other,  not  nearly  so  well 
known  as  they  should  be, — "The 
Swan,"  one  of  the  most  popular 
songs  in  Nordica's  repertoire,  "The 
Princess,"  "The  Mountain  Maid," 
"At  Mother's  Grave,"  "O  Beware," 
"Springtide,"  "Parting"  and  "The 
Old  Story." 

Of  Grieg's  orchestral  works  per- 
haps the  best  known  in  America 
are  "In  the  Autumn,"  "The  Nor- 
wegian Dances"  and  the  two  "Peer 
Gynt"  Suites.  The  latter  in  partic- 
ular are  played  world  wide.  The 
dainty  flow  of  melody  in  "Morn- 
ing," the  deeply  tragic  measure  in 
"Asa's  Death,"  the  abandon  of 
"Anitra's   Dance,"   and   the   weird. 


ghoulish  dance  "In  the  Hall  of  the 
Mountain  King"  are  not  easily  for- 
gotten. Other  instrumental  works 
of  note  are  his  "Violin  Sonata,"  his 
"Piano  Concerto,"  and  over  a  hun- 
dred short  pieces,  among  the  most 
popular  of  which  are  "Berceuse," 
"The  Butterfly,"  "The  Solitary 
Wanderer,"  "To  the  Spring,"  "Al- 
bum Leaves,"  "The  Peasants' 
March,"  the  "Humoresques,"  the 
"Valse  Caprices,"  the  "Northern 
Dances,"  and  the  "Poetic  Tone  Pic- 
tures," all  of  which  almost  every- 
one acquainted  with  music  knows. 
In  one  of  the  last  year's  issues  of 
"The  North  American  Review," 
Lawrence  Gilman  writes  this  eulogy 
of  Grieg: 

"No  music  maker  since  Schubert 
has  uttered  tones  so  liquid  and  free,  so 
spontaneous,  unwearied,  and  unworn. 
*  *  *  He  wears  no  one's  mantle, 
he  borrows  no  man's  speech." 

Where  his  place  will  be  in  the 
future  it  is  not  possible  to  say,  but 
all  who  delight  in  playing  his  music 
leel  proud  that  he  lived  in  their 
cuuntry,  and  know  that  his  place 
must  be  somewhere  on  the  upper 
<^  lopes. 
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Leila  Marler  Hoggan. 


"Backward,   turn   backward, 
O,    time,    in   your   flight. 

Make  me  a  child  again, 
Just  for  to-night." 

The  sweet  words  of  the  plaintive 
old  song  roused  Helen  from  her 
bitter  reverie  to  a  realization  of 
the  work  that  lay  waiting  for  her 
tired  hands  to  do.  She  listened  a 
moment  to  Bessie's  song  as  it  vi- 
brated through  the  old  house,  and 
then  she  turned  to  attend  to  the 
needs  of  little  Jack. 

"Yes,  sweetheart,"  she  said  soft- 
ly, "mamma  sees  that  your  little 
rope  is  tangled  again,  but  it  gets 
tangled  so  often,  dear,  that  mamma 
can't  fix  it  every  time.  Can't  Jack 
undo  it  this  time?" 

"No,  mamma,  I  can't  fix  it.  It  ties 
up  worser  every  time.'.' 

"Well,  Honey,  you  had  better  put 
the  rope  away  and  play  with  the 
pretty  blocks  for  awhile.  See, 
mamma  is  very  busy,  she  has  all  of 
these  little  aprons  to  sew  before 
night  time." 

"I  don't  like  the  blocks,  mamma," 
drawled  the  little  fellow,  "can't  I  do 
something  else?" 

"Don't  you  want  to  go  in  and 
hear  Bessie  sing  for  a  little  while?" 

"Hello,  sir!  I've  come  to  take 
you,"  interrupted  a  voice  at  the 
door. 

Jack  threw  down  his  rope  and 
ran  to  greet  old  Mr.  Marshall.  He 
kn/ew  that  the  old  gentleman  had 
come  to  take  him  for  a  stroll 
through  the  garden ;  and  there  was 
nothing  he  enjoyed  better. 

"You  will  let  me  go,  mamma, 
won't  you,"  called  Jack,  jovously. 

"Has  mother  been  over  yet.  Hci- 
en?"  asked  Mr.  Marshall 


"I  haven't  seen  her  today,"  Hel- 
en replied. 

"She'll  be  in  soon,"  mused  the 
old  man.  "She  wants  you  to  come 
over  and  eat  Thanksgiving  dinner 
with  us.  You  know  we've  never 
had  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  since 
the  boy  went  away,  I  mean  our 
son  Jack.  You  know  Jack  and  me 
had  a  little  trouble  and  he  went 
away  on  Thanksgiving  day.  That 
was  six  years  ago,  and  we've  never 
seen  him  since.  Alother  doesn't  like 
to  celebrate  the  day,  since  then. 
She  always  thinks  of  him  and  it 
makes  her  sad.  But  she's  finally 
promised,  and  so  we're  going  to 
have  the  children  home  again  this 
Thanksgiving,  and  she  wants  you 
to  come,  too.  You've  somehow 
found  a  mighty  warm  comer  in 
mother's  heart.  And  then  there's 
the  boy,"  he  continued.  "It's  a  sort 
of  fool  notion,  I  know,  Helen,  but 
somehow  your  little  fellow  there, 
makes  me  think  of  my  boy  when  he 
was  a  little  chap  like  that.  It 
sounds  good  too,  to  call  him  Jack. 
I  guess  I'm  a  foolish  old  man,  but 
I  can't  help  it.  It  makes  me  feel 
good  to  be  kind  to  your  little  lad. 
I  feel  somehow,  as  if  I'm  paying 
up,  as  it  were,  with  Jack  for  all  the 
past  trouble." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Marshall,  I  believe  I 
understand  you.  If  we  have  done 
some  unkind  thing  in  the  past  to 
the  one  we  love,  we  feel  that  we 
can  pay  off  the  debt  of  ingratitude 
by  being  kind  to  those  who  remind 
us  of  our  loved  one.'' 

"Well,"  faltered  the  old  man,  "I 
don't  know  that  I  was  exactly  un- 
kind to  Jack.  I  done  what  T  thought 
was  the  best  for  him     But  he  didn't 
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take  it  that  way.  rm  sorry  that  he 
went  away  as  he  did  the  last  time. 
Some  times  Fm  afraid  he  will  not 
come  back;  and  you  know  mother 
is  all  wrapped  up  in  the  boy." 

"What  makes  you  think  he  may 
not  come  back,  Mr.  Marshall?" 
questioned  Helen. 

"O,  nothing,  in  particular,  only 
just  the  way  I  look  at  life.  May- 
be I  don't  know  much  about  life. 
Maybe  God's  ways  are  not  like 
ours.  But  it  seems  to  me  merely 
a  matter  of  justice  and  common 
sense.  I  don't  think  God  ever  takes 
a  man  severely  to  task  on  his  first 
mistake.  I  think  He  gives  him  a 
second  trial.  Now,  youVe  tried  to 
be  fair  with  little  Jack  here.  EHd 
you  ever  punish  him  severely  for 
the  first  oflfense?" 

"O,  no,"  said  Helen.  1  always 
show  him  his  mistake  and  try  to 
help  him  that  he  will  not  make  the 
same  error  again." 

*That's  right,"  sanctioned  Mr. 
Marshall,  "that's  right!  And  I 
think  God  is  as  considerate  as  man 
is.  Sometimes  we  give  our  consci- 
ence the  cold  shoulder  and  think 
we  can  walk  the  way  alone.  Some- 
times we  knock  down  the  guide 
posts  and  think  we  can  find  a  path 
that  suits  us  better.  But  if  you'll 
notice,  God  always  brings  us  back 
to  the  cross-roads.  Sometimes  it's 
a  long  time  before  He  gets  around 
to  it;  but  just  as  sure  as  the  sky  is 
blue.  He'll  do  it  someday.  He'll 
bring  us  back  to  the  same  old  cross- 
ing." 

"And  you  really  think,  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, that  God  always  gives  us  a 
chance  to  retrieve  our  past?"  ques- 
tioned Helen,  earnestly. 

"Yes,  Helen,  He  always  brings 
us  back  to  the  cross-roads,"  reit- 
erated the  old  man,  seriously. 
Sometimes  the  path  is  grass-grown 
and  the  old  stump  is  covered  with 


moss,  and  perhaps  the  little  creek 
has  changed  its  course,  so  we  don't 
recognize  it  as  the  old  crossing; 
but  it  is,  just  the  same.  Or  maybe 
there's  a  mist  before  our  eyes  and 
we  can't  see  the  old  land  marks, 
but  God  knows,  it's  the  same  old 
place." 

"Then  what  makes  you  think  that 
perhaps  your  boy  will  not  return, 
Mr.  Marshall?"  asked  Helen. 

"Because,"  explained  the  old 
man,"  he's  been  back  to  the  cross- 
roads once.  Maybe  he  will  not 
come  again.  You  see,  Helen,  I 
made  a  fool  of  myself  twice.  When 
my  boy  came  back  God  said  to  me, 
'Now,  John  Marshall,  now's  your 
time  to  save  your  son,'  and  I  meant 
to  do  it.  But  when  the  past  rose  up 
before  me,  my  blood  got  warmer 
and  warmer  until  it  reached  the 
boiling  point,  and  then  it  was  all 
over;  the  next  that  I  knew,  Jack 
was  gone.  The  others  sat  around 
the  table  very  quiet,  and  mother  was 
out  in  the  kitchen  crying.  When 
she  had  begged  him  to  stay,  he  had 
replied,  'Some  other  Thanksgiving 
day,  mother,  some  other  Thanks- 
giving day ;  but  not  today.'  Those 
words  have  rung  in  my  ears  a  good 
many  times  since  then." 

"And  have  you  never  heard  from 
him  since,  Mr.  Marshall?" 

"Yes,  mother  has  heard  from 
him  several  times.  In  one  of  his 
letters  he  told  her  how  he  had  met 
a  woman  who  had  lead  him  up 
from  the  swamps  into  the  sunshine. 
He  said  some  very  fine  things  about 
the  woman,  and  mother  was  happy 
in  the  hope  of  his  return  from  the 
old  life.  Then  we  kept  looking  for 
him  home,  until  he  wrote  and  said 
it  was  all  over  he'd  gone  back  again. 
I  guess  the  woman  didn't  have 
grit  enough  to  stay  with  him  when 
they  came  to  the  hard  places  in 
the  road,  so  she  turned  back.  She 
failed    and   I    failed,   and    I   guess 
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Jack  will  fail — fail  to  be  the  man 
we  had  hoped  he  would  be." 

He  paused  a  moment  and  then 
added,  "Maybe  I  wasn't  patient 
enough.  Maybe  the  woman  didn't 
love  him  enough.  Mother,  I  think, 
could  have  saved  him.  She  seemed 
to  understand  and  she  loved  him 
so." 

The  old  man  bowed  his  head  and 
sat  very  still.  Helen  made  no  re- 
ply. Her  face  was  pale  with  emo- 
tion and  her  hands  trembled  as  she 
folded  up  the  sewing  she  had  been 
doing  while  the  old  man  told  his 
story.  Little  Jack,  who  had  just 
completed  a  block  tower,  broke  the 
silence  with  a  laugh  of  mirth  as  his 
tiny  Babel  came  tumbling  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Marshal  roused  himself  from 
his  serious  mood  and  giving  little 
Jack  a  hearty  shake,  he  laughed. 
"Come  on,  little  fellow,  we  must  be 
o'ff  for  our  walk  or  it  will  be  get- 
ting cold  before  we  are  ready  to 
come  back." 

As  the  two  disappeared  beyond 
the  hedge.  Helen  buried  her  pale 
face  in  her  sewing  and  her  slender 
frame  shook  with  grief. 

"What  shall  I  do,"  she  sobbed, 
"what  shall  I  do?  When  they  learn 
who  I  am  they  will  hate  me.  They 
cannot  but  hate  me  when  they  learn 
that  I  am  that  woman  who  did 
not  have  grit  enough  to  stay  with 
their  boy  when  he  came  to  the  hard 
places  in  the  road, — tnat  I  am  that 
woman  who  did  not  love  him 
enough  to  save  him.  Only  God 
knows  how  much  I  loved  him ;  but 
He  knows,  too,  that  I  was  a  cow- 
ard, that  my  faith  failed  me.  If  I 
could  only  go  back  to  those  last  sad 
days  again,  I  am  sure  I  would  be 
braver  this  time.  Of  late  I  have 
lived  those  days  over  and  over,  and 
I  cannot  tell  why  I  failed.  When 
he  came  into  my  life,  he    filled    a 


place  in  my  heart  that  had  never 
been  satisfied.  He  was  so  big  and 
so  brave  and  so  honest  that  one 
could  not  help  loving  him.  He  told 
me  of  his  boyhood  days  and  how 
he  had  left  a  happy  home  because 
his  independent  spirit  coul  1  not  sub- 
mit to  the  superiority  of  his  fath- 
er's will.  Then  came  the  long  days 
in  the  mines  where  money  was 
earned  only  to  be  spent  over  the 
card  table  and  the  bar. 

"Once,  only  once,  had  he  tried  to 
go  back  to  the  old  life  and  the  old 
home.  But  his  home  coming  had 
only  brought  back  the  past  and 
driven  him  farther  away  from  his 
loved  ones  than  he  had  ever  been 
before.  Then  he  came  to  me.  His 
life  had  not  been  touched,  by  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  he  had  dwelt,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prevent  a  good 
woman  from  loving  him  and  living 
for  him;  and  my  whole  soul  went 
out  to  welcome  him..  And  through 
the  long  beautiful  days  that  fol- 
lowed, by  faith  and  prayer  and 
work  and  love,  strength  grew  out 
of  weakness,  darkness  grew  into 
day,  and  God  blended  two  lives  in- 
to one  life.  Through  loving  sacri- 
fice and  patient  effort  and  undaunt- 
ed faith  we  had  found  each  other. 
And  Jack,  brave,  honest  Jack,  al- 
ways spoke  of  the  experience  as  his 
regeneration.  It  was  a  glad  day 
when  I  became  Jack  Marshall's  wife. 
It  was  a  divinely  happy  day  when 
I  became  the  mother  of  his  little 
son.  Then  followed  the  days  of 
doubt  and  hesitation  and  fear.  And 
finally  I  was  forced  to  admit  that 
Tack  was  growing  out  of  my  life. 
We  were  coming  to  the  hard  places 
in  the  road  and  sometimes  we  failed 
to  pass  them  successfully.  Some 
of  Jack's  old  companions  worked 
their  way  back  into  his  life  and  he 
began  to  give  way  to  the  old  hab- 
its. I  could  feel  that  I  was  losing 
him  and  I  had  not  faith  enough  in 
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him  to  hold  him.  I  tried  to  make 
him  see  that  he  was  losing  ground 
but  I  only  oflfended  him.  He  avoid- 
ed speaking  of  the  past.  Then  I 
became  irritable,  and  that  only  an- 
noyed him.  More  and  more  fre- 
quently his  evenings  were  spent 
away  from  home;  until,  finally,  I 
lest  faith  in  him.  Then  I  began 
to  wonder  how  I  could  escape  from 
him.  At  last  I  decided  to  take  my 
b?by  and  leave  in  the  night.  I 
have  wondered  since  if  he  did  not 
rave  a  premonition  of  what  was 
coming;  for  he  used  to  look  down, 
down,  into  my  eyes  until  I  felt  that 
he  was  reading  all  that  was  in  my 
heart.  After  all  was  in  readiness, 
I  gathered  my  baby  in  my  arms  one 
dark  night,  and  ran  away.  When  I 
was  safely  away,  an  uncontrollable 
desire  came  upon  me  to  see  and 
know  his  people.  So  I  came  here 
to  live.  And  now,  day  after  day, 
from  dawn  to  twilight,  my  hands 
are  never  still.  I  must  stitch,  and 
stitch  and  stitch,  or  my  baby  boy 
will  go  hungry  and  Jack,  dear, 
brave,  Jack,  went  back  to  the  mines, 
back  to  the  life  from  which  my  love 
had  called  him.  Sometimes  I  feel 
that  I  have  lost  him  forever.  I  am 
like  a  lone  hunted  creature;  for  I 
have  lost  the  way.  I  do  not  even 
bear  the  name  of  him  I  loved  and 
lost.  I  am  not  brave  enough  to  let 
myself  be  known.  I  can  never  out- 
live my  failure.*' 

Helen  arose  from  her  work,  and 
with  tired  fingers  folded  her  sew- 
ing away  for  the  night.  Her  sad 
eyes  and  her  heavy  step  betrayed 
her  breaking  heart. 

Just  as  she  was  tucking  Little  Jack 
into  his  bed  for  the  night,  Mrs. 
Marshall  rapped  at  the  door.  She 
apologized  for  calling  so  late,  but 
said  she  had  been  too  busy  to  get 
away  until  evening. 

"It's  been  a  hard  day,"  she  said, 
**just  how  hard  you  can't  under- 


stand. For  all  day  long  IVe  seen 
my  dear  boy  before  me.  I  dreamed 
last  night  that  he  came  home.  He 
was  pale  and  sad  and  ill;  and  Tve 
worried  about  him  all  day." 

'They  say  a  sad  dream  is  but  the 
prophecy  of  a  glad  happening,"  con- 
soled Helen,  "so  you  must  not  wor- 
ry." 

"You  can't  understand  though, 
Helen,  how  my  heart  yearns  for 
that  boy.  You  know  he  was  our 
only  son.  He  was  the  light  of  our 
home.  He  was  such  a  dear  little 
fellow.  I  remember  him  now,  when 
he  was  your  Jack's  age.  I  can  see 
him  as  he  said  his  prayers  and  I 
tuqked  him  into  bed.  Through  the 
long  years  I  watched  over  him  and 
prayed  for  him  and  ,worked  for 
him,  and  loved  him.  And  then,  just 
as  he  was  getting  old  enough  to  be 
a  comfort  and  a  blessing  to  me,  he 
went  away.  Long  nights  I  used  to 
lie  awake  praying  for  him,  ever 
pleading,  that  God  would  keep  hiih 
clean  and  bring  him  back  to  us 
someday.  Finally  he  came,  Helen, 
not  the  boy  who  had  gone  away,  but 
a  big,  broad  shouldered,  manly  man. 
Oh,  how  my  heart  leaped  with  joy 
and  gratitude  when  I  looked  into 
his  face;  for  I  knew  God  had  kept 
him  clean.  But  he  and  father  had 
to  bring  up  the  old  grievances,  and 
he  left  us  again,  left  in  anger,  too, 
and  I'm  afraid,  Helen,  he'll  never 
come  back." 

It  was  several  minutes  before 
Helen  could  control  her  voice 
enough  to  reply.  Then  she  an- 
swered, "Don't  lose  faith  now,  Mrs. 
Marshall." 

"It  wouldn't  be  so  hard,  Helen, 
but  he's  gone  back,  back  to  the 
mines,  back  to  every  thing  that  is 
bad.  There  was  a  woman  in  his 
life  once  who  could  have  saved 
him,  but  she  seemed  to  lose  faith 
in  him.  Oh,  how  he  loved  that 
woman !  He  could  have  been  a  man 
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for  her  sake;  but  she  left  him 
alone." 

Helen's  face  was  turned  from  the 
light,  and  her  trembling  fingers 
made  busy.  She  made  no  reply  to 
Mrs.  Marshall  and  she  felt  grateful 
when  the  old  lady  delivered  her  in- 
vitation and  returned  home. 

When  she  was  alone  again,  she 
drew  a  small  photograph  from  a 
packet  of  old  letters.  She  gazed 
long  and  tenderly  at  it. 

"How  could  I,"  she  said,  "how 
could  I  have  been  lo  unkind?  It 
was  so  hard  for  him  to  break  away 
from  the  old  life,  and  he  was  so 
brave.  He  sacrificed  everything 
for  me,  because  he  loved  me  so.  O, 
if  I  could  only  live  it  all  over  again. 
If  I  could  only  go  back  to  him.  It 
was  so  cruel  to  leave  him  alone  ,just 
when  he  needed  me  the  most.  What 
did  he  do  when  he  came  back  home 
and  found  that  Helen,  his  Helen, 
whom  he  had  loved  and  trusted  so 
long,  had  left  him  alone,  had  shat- 
tered his  home,  taken  his  baby- 
boy  from  him,  and  broken  his 
heart?  If  God  will  give  me  just 
one  more  chance  to  save  him,  FU 
be  brave.  Til  be  true  to  the  trust." 

She  pressed  the  pictured  face  to 
her   lips   lovingly. 

"Jack,"  she  whispered.  "Jack, 
can't  you  forgive  me?  Can't  you 
give  me  just  one  more  chance?  Fll 
stay  by  you  through  all  the  hard 
places  in  the  road,  TU  love  you,  and 
pray  with  you,  and  work  with  you, 
and  live  for  you.  You  will  come 
back,  Jack.  God  will  bring  you 
back  to  me."  Then  Helen  was  very 
quiet.  She  felt  as  if  she  had  uttered 
a  prophecy.  The  old  man's  words 
came  ringing  in  her  ears,  "Yes, 
Helen,  God  always  brings  us  back 
to  the  cross-roads." 

And  in  her  heart  she  knew  that 
she  would  be  permitted  to  come 
back  to  the.  parting  of  the  ways. 
The  next  morning  as  Helen  made 


her  simple  preparations  for  Thanks- 
giving Day,  a  peaceful  happy  spirit 
filled  her  heart.  She  felt  as  if  she 
had  been  in  the  presence  of  her 
loved  one.  A  prophetic  joy  per- 
vaided  her  being.  The  very  atmos- 
phere seemed  heavy  laden  with 
promises  of  happiness  just  ahead. 

"To-day,  you  know  is  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day,"  she  said  to  Little  Jack. 
"It  is  the  day  when  we  thank  our 
dear  Heavenly  Father  for  all  of  his 
beautiful  gifts." 

"And  can  we  bofe  of  us  pray, 
mamma  ?" 

"Yes,  dear,"  she  replied  .  And 
so  they  knelt  together  in  prayer, 
and  as  she  gave  of  the  fullness  of 
her  heart  to  Grod,  suddenly  a  new 
joy  came  upon  her  and  she  felt  the 
presence  of  some  one  near  her,  and 
as  Little  Jack  repeated  her  Amen,  a 
man's  hand  touched  her's  and  a 
man's  earnest  eyes  looked  into  her's, 
and  then,  she  and  Baby  Jack  were 
folded  close  to  papa's  breast. 

An  hour  later  when  the  happy 
two  walked  into  the  old  home,  Mr. 
Marshall  beamed  with  joy. 

"And  is  Helen  really  your  wife. 
Jack?"  he  asked,  "and  this  little  fel- 
low your  son?" 

"Yes,  father,"  he  said,  proudly. 

"Well,  I  thank  God  that  you've 
come  back  to  us,  my  boy,"  and  he 
clasped  Jack's  hand  firmly  and  af- 
fectionately. 

"Jack,  my  boy,"  sobbed  his  moth- 
er, entirely  overcome,  "it's  almost 
too  good  to  be  true." 

And  as  he  clasped  his  dear  old 
mother  in  his  arms  he  whispered, 
"Fve  come  back,  mother,  Fve  come 
back  to  spend  Thanksgiving  Day 
with  you." 

"God  was  good,"  mused  old  Mr. 
^  Marshall,  as  he  tenderly  drew  little 
Jack  into  his  arms  and  kissed  him, 
"He  was  good  to  let  us  saunter  back 
to  the  cross-roads  the  third  time." 
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Jeanne  D'Arc,  Saint  Joan  of 
Arc,  since  she  was  canonized  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  this 
summer,  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  characters  history  has 
ever  known,  but  she  occupies  a 
place  unique,  romantic,  and  tragic 
to  the  extreme.  Her  murder  (for 
you  can  scarcely  call  such  an  un- 
just and  horrible  execution  anything 
else)  will  ever  be  the  blackest  dis- 
grace to  France  and  a  deep  shame 
to  England.  ^ 

The  "Maid  of  Oreleans"  was  a 
peasant  girl  born  in  Domremy,  a 
village  in  France.  Here  she  tended 
her  sheep,  went  devotedly  to  mass, 
did  many  acts  of  piety  unusual  in  a 
girl  who  was  still  almost  a  child, 
and  followed  with  precocious  earn- 
estness the  painful  story  of  fail- 
ing France. 

For  that  country  had  been  ruled 
by  a  king  (Chas.  VI)  whose  wick- 
edness had  made  him  an  imbecile. 
It  had  now  two  ways  open:  To 
become  the  possession  of  England 
under  Henry  VI,  who  had  been  pro- 
claimed king  of  both  nations,  or  to 
induce  its  young  dauphin,  already 
so  well  on  in  the  path  his  father  made 
that  he  loved  his  own  sinfulness 
more  than  he  loved  France,  to  ral- 
ly some  little  manhood  and  rescue 
the  crown. 

The  vacillating  dauphin  had  been 
proclaimed  king  by  his  few  follow- 
ers for  over  a  year  when  Joan  first 
heard  "The  Voices."  She  was  then 
past  thirteen.  She  was  playing 
with  other  children  when  some 
great  power  suddenly  seized  upon 
her,  bearing  her  upward  and  on- 
ward as  with  wings;  at  the  same 
time  a  voice  whispered  to  her  to 


save  France.  But  Joan  was  very 
young,  very  modest,  igtiorant,  and 
unlettered  as  a  humble  shepherd 
maiden  of  that  time  would  be  neces- 
sarily, and  she  shrank  from  the  task 
her  voices  set  her.  For  three  years 
she  wrestled  with  them,  then  it 
seemed  to  her  that  the  time  had 
come  when  she  must  delay  no  long- 
er. 

She  sought  an  audience  with  the 
J)rince.  It  was  not  readily  granted. 
(When  she  was  admitted  to  his  pres- 
ence she  went  straight  to  him  al- 
though he  was  mingling  with  his 
courtiers  as  one  of  them  while  a 
pretended  prince  occupied  his  place. 
iThis  with  many  other  things  per- 
suaded him  of  her  divine  mission, 
xnd  he  gave  her  leave  to  do  as  she 
chose. 

She  dressed  herself  in  a  suit  of 
white  armor  and  carried  a  white 
banner  embroidered  with  liles  and 
the  figure  of  Deity  holding  in  His 
hand  the  world.  With  a  sacred 
sword  at  her  side  she  had  found 
by  her  power  of  second  sight,  she 
placed  herself  at  the  head  of  the 
army  and  marched  upon  Orleans, 
(entering  the  besieged  city  at  night. 
In  seven  days  she  had  raised  the 
siege,  and  after  two  months  of  per- 
suasion, at  last  saw  the  dauphin 
crowned  at  Rheims. 

She  had  done  the  will  of  her 
Voices.  And  she  now  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  return  home  to  her 
mother,  her  spindle,  and  her  sheep. 
But  the  selfish  king  desired  her  to 
stay.  Her  prestige  with  the  people 
was  useful  to  him.  However,  Joan 
became  most  unhappy.  The  jeal- 
ousy displayed  by  the  generals  was 
exceedingly  trying    to    the    pure- 
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minded,  unselfish  girl  who  in  re- 
turn for  her  devotion,  refusing 
wealth  and  titles  for  herself  and 
family,  had  asked  only  that  her  na- 
tive town,  Domremy,  might  be  ex- 
empt from  taxation.  Also,  the 
Voices  which  had  at  first  bidden  her 
to  return,  now  ceased  to  speak  at 
all. 

In  a  battle  with  the  Gendarmes, 
Joan's  troops  were  defeated  and  she 
was  taken  prisoner.  Charles  VII 
of  France,  king  by  her  hand,  left 
her  when  he  might  have  ransomed 
her.  She  was  sold  to  the  English 
for  $3,200.  (somethmg  more  than 
was  given  for  our  Lord),  and,  after 
about  sixteen  months'  imprison- 
ment, ten  of  which  was  a  period  of 
brutality,  she  was  given  a  farcical 
trial  and  burned  at  the  stake  for  a 
witch. 

Joan  D'Arc  was  born  Jan.  6," 
1412.  She  was  about  seventeen 
when  she  was  leading  her  army  to 
victory,  and  about  nineteen  when 
she  met  her  hideous  death  (May  30, 
1431). 

And  however  we  may  say  that  she 
lived  in  a  superstitious  time  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  holy  well  and  a 
sacred  tree  that  the  fairies  had 
blessed  and  that  the  villages  paid 
yearly  homage  to;  that  the  people 
were  looking  for  a  virgin  who 
should  redeem  France  according  to 
ancient  Merlin's  prophecy  and  ac- 
cordingly received  her, — ^Joan  D'- 
Arc  was  a  miracle — a  thing  we  do 
not  understand,  but  a  thing  that 
ivas,^ 

"And  the  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lage ceased  until  that  I,  Deborah 
arose  a  mother  in  Israel."  This 
was  the  Hebrew  prophetess  who, 
directing  Barak,  delivered  her  peo- 
ple from  their  twenty  years'  slavery 
to  the  Canaanites.    Then  under  her 

♦Read  Mark  Twain's  "Joan  of  Arc," 
— a  beautiful  story. 


guidance  "the  land  had  rest  forty 
years."  The  Song  of  Deborah 
(Judges  5)  is  supposed  fo  be  the 
oldest  poem  in  the  Bible,  it  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  finest  bits  of  lit- 
erature in  the  Old  Testament. 

DoRETHEA  Dix,  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts, about  1794,  was  a  broad- 
minded  philanthropist  whose  work 
was  principally  helping  the  insane, 
the  poor,  and  criminals,  though  she 
did  found  a  school  for  girls.  She 
studied  the  pauper  class,  the  pris- 
ons and  the  asylums  of  Europe, 
then  visited  almost  every  state  in 
the  Union  in  an  endeavor  to  in- 
duce them  to  establish  asylums,  etc. 
She  succeeded  greatly.  But  a  bill 
setting  aside  10,000,000  acres  for 
asylum  use,  which  was  formed  by 
her  repeated  petition,  and  which 
passed  congress,  was  vetoed  by 
President  Pierce.  She  wrote  sev- 
eral books,  generally  upon  the  sub- 
ject most  interesting  to  her.  She 
was  hospital  nurse  superintendent 
during  the  war. 

Mary  Denison,  an  American 
novelist  (Mass.)  has  the  pleasure 
of  having  written  that  delightful 
comedy  story,  "That  Husband  of 
Mine,"  the  sale  of  which  reached 
200,000  copies. 

Anna  Elizabeth  I>ickenson, 
(born  in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  28, 
1842),  was  called  the  "Joan  of  Arc" 
of  the  Civil  War.  At  its  outbreak, 
though  she  was  still  little  more  than 
a  girl,  she  blossomed  into  an  orator 
of  splendid  force  and  brilliancy. 
Throughout  the  country  her  name 
was  a  familiar  word.  She  wrote 
a  number  of  books  and  two  good 
plays,  "Marie  Tudor"  and  "Anne 
Bolyn,"  in  both  of  which  she  played 
vthe  title  roles. 

Mary  Abigail  Dodge,  better 
known  as  "Gail    Hamilton"     was 
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born  in  Massachusetts  in  1838  and 
died  there  in  1896.  A  biography  of 
Blaine  was  one  of  her  many  books, 
but  she  is  probably  known  best  by 


the  more  popular  things,  "Archie 
Dean"  among  them.  She  visited 
Salt  Lake  and  is  well  known  to 
some  of  our  foremost  women. 


"God  is  Love. 

Grace  Zenor  Robertson. 


I  never  knew  the  world  was  beau- 
tiful. I  never  knew  that  God  was 
love. 

Each  morning  as  I  rose  I  gazed 
upon  the  never  changing  plcl.i  of 
grey  and  brown.  I  heard  the 
splashing  of  the  rivulet  and  far  be- 
yond the  fields  there  rose  a  frown- 
ing chain  of  mountains. 

Each  day  I  heard  the  song  of 
birds  and  yet — I  did  not  hear — or 
if  I  heard  I  could  not  understand. 
I  saw  the  sun  sink  down  behind 
the  hills  and  that  was  all.  I  oft- 
times  roamed  among  the  dim  old 
woods,  yet  I  heard  not  the  music 
of  the  winds. 

Then — I  was  taught  of  Him. 
This  little  world  I  knew,  grew 
wider,   brighter,   than   before. 

In  springtime  when  the  plow- 
man turned  the  soil,  I  saw  the  vio- 
lets blossoming  at  my  feet;  I  felt 
the  fragrance  of  the  wild  rose  in 
the  lane;  I  saw  the  promise  of  the 
harvest  yet  to  be,  and  with  the  birds 
I  sang  my  thanks  to  Him  who  gave 
us  life. 

In  harvest  time  the  golden  fields 
stretched  out  before  me  like  one 
mighty  blessing  sent  from  God.  I 
loved  to  watch  the  reapers  at  their 
toil  and  where  the  mountains  once 


rose  frowningly,  I  saw  the  hills  all 
clothed  in  purple  mist.  The  mean- 
est flower  that  grew  made  life  more 
beautiful. 

The  wonders  of  the  sunset  were 
a  never  ending  charm.  At  times 
the  glory  of  the  western  sky  was 
like  a  glimpse  of  Heaven's  border- 
land. 

I  learned  to  love  the  solitude  of 
forests,  to  listen  for  the  music  of 
the  winds  and  waves.  The  earth 
was  not  a  world  of  loneliness  or 
poverty,  but  one  g^eat  changing 
canvas,  showing  forth  the  love  of 
God  for  all  His  people. 

Yet  sometimes  sorrow  entered  in 
and  with  her  robe  of  darkness,  shut 
out  the  scenes  of  hope  and  prom- 
ise, hid  all  the  merry  sunbeams, 
hushed  all  the  warbling  birds. 

And  then  my  soul  cried  out  with 
Him  who  died  upon  the  cross,  "O 
why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me?"  and 
even  as  I  cried.  His  dear,  kind 
hands  were  leading  me  through  the 
shadows  and  lo!  when  all  the 
clouds  had  rolled  away  the  world 
was   fairer  than  before. 

Before  the  crown,  the  cross; 

Before  the  glory  of  a  Heaven 
the  darkness  of  a  Gethsemane. 
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The  latest  evolution  of  mod- 
ern art  has  a  psychological  ten- 
dency that  evolves  directly  from 
the  chaos  of  schismatic  ideals 
that  seem  to  be  a  part  of  the  age. 
Never  were  artistic  matters  so 
unmercifully  scrutinized  as  today, 
and  never  were  they  so  unusually 
dissimilar.  The  ideal  that  has 
served  for  centuries  seems  grad- 
ually to  fade.  It's  floccidity  oc- 
casions various  new  growths.  In 
the  center  of  these  is  a  new  ideal. 
Like  all  developing  things  it  is 
surrounded  by  contorted  and  un- 
healthy growths.  These  unhap- 
pily produced  sad  misunderstand- 
ings as  to  the  real  beauty  of 
the  new  flower.  We  only  obtain 
occasional  glimpses  of  its  brilliant 
petals.  The  labyrinth  of  rank 
weeds  growing  around  it  only 
serve  to  produce  a  perplexed  un- 
certainty. No  one  thus  far  seems 
quite  willing  to  acknowledge  it; 
no  one  has  succeeded  in  defining 
it ;  no  one  knows  into  what  it  may 
develop.  But  it  is  there  coming 
as  a  minor  note  in  a  polophonic 
composition  and  really  the  heart 
of  the  apparently  incoherent  forces. 

STANDARDS  SUPERSEDE. 

It  doesn't  stand  in  contradic- 
tion in  accepted  standards  of  art. 
It  merely  supersedes  them.  There 
is  no  assumption  to  create  pro- 
portions more  perfect  than  those 
of  the  Apollo  Belvedere  nor  to 
color  with  more  force  than  Titian. 
It  proposes,  rather,  to  give  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  both  pro- 
portions and  color  with  a  conscious 
attempt  toward  an  analytic  intro- 
spection of  idea.    In  place  of  con- 


sidering  Greek  and  Italian  art  as 
the  consummation  of  perfection,  the 
new  ideal  purposes  to  utilize  them 
as  a  basis  for  further  exploration 
perhaps  intrinsically  along  the 
same  lines  so  far  as  mechanical 
draughtsmanship  is  concerned, 
but  much  further  in  regard  to  the 
psychic  idea  or  conception. 

THE  GREEK  IDEAL.  ^ 

Let  us  take  individual  exam- 
ples. The  Apollo  Belvedere  is 
the  Greek  idea.  The  whole 
thought  of  his  production  was 
manly  proportions.  Apollo,  to 
the  Greeks  was  a  sublime  god, 
the  consummation  of  perfection. 
They  typified  him  in  the  Apollo 
Belevdere.  The  statue  lives  as 
an  emblem  of  extreme  manly  vig- 
or. The  sphere  of  modern  art  is 
not  to  attempt  a  statue  of  more 
vigor  or  finer  proportions,  but  to 
supersede  it,  portraying  the  ration- 
al principle  the  metaphysical  na- 
ture, if  you  will,  of  man's  exist- 
ence. At  least  this  appears  as  a 
tendency,  and  perhaps  at  first 
thought,  an  absurdity.  Mind  you 
this  is  a  mere  beginning — a  kind 
of  apparation  which  seems  too 
tremendous  to  take  tangible  form. 

EXPANSION    IN  ART. 

What  right  have  artists  to  deal 
in  metaphysics — foolish  ?  Wait ! 
What  right  had  Franklin  to  sup- 
pose he  could  conquer  the  elec- 
tric spark  in  the  heavens  and 
make  it  subservient  to  man  ?  The 
particular  disposition  of  the  age 
gave  him  the  right.  And  did  not 
his  genius  count  for  something? 
It  not  this  an  age  of  expansion? 
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Do  we  not  contemplate  traveling 
through  the  air  in  dirigible  balloons  ? 
That  can  hardly  be  considered  pal- 
pable yet,  but  the  whole  perspec- 
tive of  our  civilizations  points  to 
it.  And  modern  art  seems  to  be 
drifting  in  the  same  direction. 
That  is, — it  seems  to  expand. 

The  "Salon  d'  Antomne,"  re- 
cently closed,  presents  a  splen- 
did opportunity  for  art  lovers  to 
investigate  these  modern  tenden- 
cies: the  latest  musical  compo- 
sitions, the  choicest  modern  po- 
etry, the  most  recent  methods  of 
house  decoration  new  phases  of 
architicture,  new  specimens  of 
sculpture,  and  last  and  most  im- 
portant, a  collection  of  over  two 
thousand  drawings,  etchings,  and 
paintings,  most  of  which  have 
been  executed  during  the  year. 

To  the  outsider  the  first  glance 
at  all  this  must  be  overwelmingly 
disappointing,  perhaps  even  abso- 
lutely fatiguing.  And  the  art  stu- 
dent, though  he  probably  under- 
stands it  better  is  undoubtedly 
puzzeled  to  arrive  at  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion.  The  whole  im- 
pression is  unexpected,  unordin- 
ary,  revelutionary. 

REVOLUTIONARY  IDEAS. 

The  ideals  so  long  nourished  as 
arts  ultimatum  seem  to  be  mocked 
at  on  every  side.  The  crowds 
that  swarm  in  and  out  spend 
time  in  bursts  of  sarcasm  and  fits 
of  laughter. — Crowds,  however, 
are  not  responsible,  they  come 
once  and  unable  to  comprehend 
unexpected  phenomena  they  nev- 
er return.  But  men  who  think 
are  baffled.  They  study,  theo- 
rize, criticize  and  return  firmly 
convinced  that  if  the  "Salon  d 
Antomne"  is  a  fair  example  of 
modern  art  that  ours  is  an  age  of 
deterioration.    Art  students  wan- 


der in  and  out  under  the  hottest 
discussions.  Most  of  the  young- 
,er  ones  and  many  of  the  "onci- 
ens,"  long  ago  buried  in  a  narrow 
rut,  champion  the  opinion  of  the 
crowds  while  many  of  the  dis- 
gruntled and  great  numbers  of  en- 
thusiastic participants  of  the  New 
Tendency  hail  it  as  the  awaking  of 
another  age  ultimately  to  super- 
sede all  art  thus  far  given  to  the 
world. 

What  is  art?  (a  nice  question.) 
Is  it  possible  to  remodel  its  ideals? 
Shall  it  laugh  at  Titian?  Are  aes- 
thetics to  be  excluded  from  the 
category  of  standards?  These 
and  many  others  are  the  questions 
that  revolve  hotly  through  the 
mind  of  the  bewildered  spectator 
and  leave  him  gasping  for  breath. 
This  mass  of  heterogenous  paint 
and  marble — what  does  it  mean? 
Dare  artists  throw  "pot-boilings" 
in  the  public's  face,  and  call  it 
art?  Or  is  there  something  ser- 
ious and  profound  underneath  this 
cuticle  that  throbs  with  a  new  and 
joyous  life  misunderstood  and 
waiting  to  be  recognized? 

SOME   EXAMPLES. 

Let  us  take  individual  exam- 
ples. Here  is  a  picture  by  Matisse, 
comprising  a  group  of  three  fe- 
male life-size,  nude  figures.  One 
stands  in  the  center,  tall  and  un- 
gainly, the  chin  cut  off  sharp,  the 
flesh  cream-colored.  Another 
painted  blue-green  with  a  blue- 
green  cloth,  bends  at  her  feet  in 
the  attitude  of  washing  them.  In 
the  distance  the  third  is  approach- 
ing with  some  flowers.  One  leg 
is  severed  from  the  body,  the  eyes 
are  set  in  crooked  and  colored 
smoke-green.  She  has  no  lips,  her 
feet  are  like  duck- feet;  one  arm 
is  larger  than  the  other;  and  her 
facial  expression  is  hideous.      The 
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ocean  and  a  hill  are  suggested  be- 
hind a  few  hap  hazard  strokes  of 
cold-green.  The  same  gallery  has 
fifty  other  similar  specimens.  Nude 
bodies  painted  in  green  and  red, 
heads  outlined  with  course  black 
lines  and  filled  in  with  yeUow,  lit- 
tle children  with  legs  larger  than 
their  bodies,  and  landscapes  with 
red  trees  and  red  grass. 

In  the  next  room  there  is  a  piece 
of  sculpture  by  Laxime  David, 
which  immediately  attracts  atten- 
tion. It  represents  the  head 
of  a  woman.  The  cheeks  are 
deeply  pitted.  The  back  part  of 
the  head,  a  portion  of  the  face 
(and  unhappily  any  sign  of  ex- 
pression) are  missing.  Opposite 
this  is  a  statue  of  a  little  child 
sitting  down,  with  its  hands  in 
the  air,  best  explained  as  a  bad 
copy  badly  restored  by  some  long 
lost  Archaic  artist. 


So  one  might  go  from  gal- 
lery to  gallery,  in  each  one  seeing 
something  diflferent,  in  each  one 
being  amazed, — stupified. 


TIME   WILL  TELL. 

"Calendar-bred"  critics  are  tak- 
en with  delirium. — They  don't 
understand.  They  look  merely  at 
external  appearances.  They  for- 
get that  our  race  moves.  Their 
rules  of  art  are  canonized.  To 
expand  them  seems  sacrilege. 
They  employ  the  same  view-point 
as  they  would  with  Fra  Angelico, 
— they  thus  create  paradoxes! 
Diflferent  ages  must  have  diflferent 
perspectives.  That  is  a  law  of  ev- 
olution. This  new  art  seems 
crude.  Have  patience!  There  is 
a  life  underneath  joyous  palpitat- 
ing, profound  I 


Thanksgiving  Day. 

Harold  Goff. 

Thanksgiving  day,  the  best  day  of  the  year ! 

When  hearts  are  full  of  gratitude  and  praise 

For  all  the  bles*^ings  of  the  harvest  days. 

But  most  of  all  for  health  and  happy  cheer. 

Now  loved  ones  gather  in  from  far  and  near. 

Surround  the  festal  board,  and  voices  raise 

In  fervent  prayer  and  sweet  thanksgiving  lays — 

Then  to  the  feast,  prepared  by  hands  most  dear. 

The  table  groans  with  bounties  of  the  field, 

While  oflferings  of  orchard,  flock,  and  herd 

The  triumph  of  true  husbandry  declare ; 

Hard,  honest  toil  will  now  enjoy  its  yield — 

But  better  far  than  feast  of  fruit  and  bird 

The  wealth  of  love  and  peace  which  lingers  there. 
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GIRL  QUERIES. 

Conducted  by  Catherine  HursL 

Address  all  communicationsjn  t  his  department  to  Question  Box, 
Room  535  Cons  titution  Building. 


Will  you  please  tell  me  how  to 
prevent  blushing  when  spoken  to? — 
V.  S. 

One  must  exercise  her  will  power 
and  be  determined  not*  to.  Blush- 
ing is  usually  caused  by  an  over  sen- 
sitive feeling  or  nervousness;  some- 
times embarrassment  when  spoken  to. 
The  blush  of  modesty  or  shyness  I 
think   rather  pretty  in   a   girl. 

If  "Susan"  will  take  a  cold  bath 
daily,  drink  plenty  of  pure  water,  eat 
nourishing  food,  take  some  sort  of 
exercise  every  day  in  the  open  air, 
and  devote  her  time  in  doing  good 
to  others,  Tm  sure  she  will  be  im- 
proved, if  not  quite  "cured"  in  a  few 
weeks. 

(1)  Please  tell  me  a  harmless  rem- 
edy to  reduce  flesh.  (2)  Are  these 
advertised  *'flesh  reducers"  harmful? — 
Maud. 

(1)  If  you  will  send  an  addressed 
envelope  we  will  give  you  some  de- 
tailed instructions.  (2)  "Flesh-re- 
ducers" may  be  harmful.  I  would  not 
use  them. 

Half  the  cost  of  living  is  the  price 
of  food,  and  it  is  not  the  food  actually 
eaten  that  costs,  but  waste  by  poor 
cooking,  excessive  quantities,  buying 
out  of  season,  etc.  With  careful  con- 
sideration, and  good  judgment  the  ex- 
pense can  be  cut  down  one-half  with- 
out  noticeable  lack   in   any  regard. 

"Vadis"  will  find  an  answer  to  her 
query  in  the  Auprust  Journal,  as 
"Tuella"  and  "Bess"  are  both  just  as 
anxious  as  she. 

Do  you  think  it  wrong  for  a  young 
lady    to    accept    attentions    from    any 


of  her  gentleman  friends  when  she 
is    engaged    to    be    married? — Luella. 

If  the  young  man  to  whom  she  is 
engaged  is  at  home  or  living  in  the 
same  town,  I  should  think  he  would 
object  to  her  receiving  attentions  from 
any    but    himself. 

If,  however,  he  be  awav,  it  would 
not  be  improper  to  occasionally  ac- 
cept an  invitation  to  go  out  with  a 
dear  friend  of  both,  providing  her 
lover  does  not  object.  If  she  thinks 
as  much  of  some  other  boy,  as  the 
one  to  whom  she  is  engaged,  my 
advice  would  be,  don't  marry  until 
she  is  quite  sure,  she  is  selecting 
the  right  one. 

If  "Rose"  will  send  an  addressed  en- 
velope she  will  receive  some  detailed  di- 
rections on  the  care  of  the  hair. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  where  I  can 
take  lessons  in  art  by  mail? — Belle. 

Lessons  in  art  by  correspondence 
will  not  be  nearly  so  satisfactory  as 
actual  work  with  an  artist.  However, 
there  are  some  correspondence 
schools.  The  "National  Studio,"  a 
journal  devoted  to  decorative  art,  and 
published  in  Chicago,  advertises  sev- 
eral schools,  among  which  are,  'Fine 
Arts  Institute,"  Studio  6517,  Omaha, 
Neb.;  "School  of  Applied  Art,"  723 
Gallery  Fine  Arts,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
W.  Martin  Johnson  School  of  Art, 
Suite  10203  Metropolitan  Life  Building, 
New  York  City. 

To  Ethel  D.  would  say,  if  the  youni^ 
man  in  question  persists  in  his  rude 
behavior,  perhaps  you  would  have 
more  peace  of  mind  by  letting  him  en- 
tirely alone.  Try  it  for  a  time  at 
least. 
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The  Superstition  Mountain. 

Minnie  Pomeroy. 


Beyond  the  deserts  east  of  Mesa 
stands  a  large  mountain  whose 
peaks  forever  mingle  with  the  blue 
skies  and  whose  base  widens  out  in- 
to the  fertile  valley  of  the  Salt 
River  on  the  west,  and  on  the  east 
rises  into  small  hills  but  none  are 
so  g^and  and  imposing  as  this  the 
Superstition. 

The  Indians  believe  the  mountain 
to  be  hollow  and  this  is  the  legend 
which  has  been  handed  down  among 
them  for  many  centuries.  It  shows 
what  queer  notions  and  ideas  the 
Indians  and  other  uncivilized  people 
have,  and  what  strange  legends 
they  will  hand  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation. 

A  long  time  ago  a  man  with  his 
two  sons  and  daughters  lived  in  a 
cave  in  the  side  of  this  mountain. 

The  two  boys,  Charlos  and  Chits, 
would  go  over  the  hills  and  tend 
the  herds,  while  the  girls,  lole  and 
Janea,  remained  in  the  cave,  weav- 
ing blankets  or  making  baskets. 

lole  and  Chits  were  always  long- 
ing to  see  the  world  while  Janea 
and  Charlos  desired  nothing  more 
than  to  remain  at  home  and  care  for 
their  aged  father. 

One  morning  while  Charlos  and 
Chits  were  tending  the  herds  close 
by,  lole  was  telling  Janea  of  a 
strange  dream  she  had  had.  She 
said  she  saw  a  man  come  out  of 
the  west  who  asked  her  to  go  with 
him  to  see  the  world.  She  went, 
and  Charlos,  followed,  but  he  lost 
all  trace  of  them  and  did  not  see 


them  again  until  they  had  settled 
in*  the  far  west. 

lole  said  that  there  was  a  strange 
expression  on  the  stranger's  face 
that  sank  deep  into  her  memory, 
and  she  firmly  believed  the  dream 
had  a  meaning  to  it.  When  their 
work  was  done  lole  sat  under  the 
trees  and  waited  all  day  hoping  the 
stranger  would  come. 

When  the  sun  was  setting,  her 
wish  was  granted  for  she  saw  the 
man  of  her  dream  coming  up  the 
hill,  his  plumage  nodding  in  the 
faint  rays  of  the  sun.  He  ap- 
proached her  and  asked  for  some- 
thing to  eat.  She  timidly  conduct- 
ed him  into  the  cave  and  spread 
before  him  a  hearty  meal. 

When  he  had  finished  the  fath- 
er and  brothers  came  in  and  while 
lole  and  Janea  prepared  the  even- 
ing meal  Charlos,  Chits,  and  their 
father,  made  friends  with  the  war- 
rior, whose  name  was  Kahgahee. 
They  asked  what  had  brought  him 
thither  and  he  told  them  he  had  a 
dream  in  which  he  saw  a  maiden 
who  lived  away  to  the  eastward, 
in  a  cave  in  a  mountain  and  who 
desired  to  see  the  world.  On  awak- 
ening the  next  morning  he  had 
started  at  once  to  find  her  dwelling, 
and  led  on  by  the  good  spirit,  had 
traveled  on,  footsore  and  tired  until 
he  came  to  this  mountain  When 
he  saw  lole  he  at  once  recognized 
her  as  the  maiden  he  had  seen  in 
his  dream. 

After  the  meal  was  finished  and 
the  boys  were  busy  preparing  work 
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for  the  next  day,  Kahgahgee  see- 
ing lole  in  a  corner  went  to  her 
and  asked  if  she  wished  to  see  the 
world,  she  answered  yes,  and  he, 
with  a  triumphant  smile,  took  her 
by  the  hand  and  going  to  her  fath- 
er, asked  if  the  maiden  might  go 
with  him.  The  father,  not  wishing 
to  loose  any  of  his  children,  would 
not  consent. 

Angry  at  her  father  and  encour- 
aged by  Kahgahgee,  lole  decided 
to  run  away  with  him.  That  night 
just  as  the  moon  rose,  they  took 
their  blankets  and  stole  quietly 
away.  Thje  next  morning  when 
lole  was  found  missing  they  easily 
imagined  she  had  gone  with  the 
warrior. 

As  in  the  dream  Charlos  was  sent 
out  in  search  of  them.  Failing  to 
find  the  runaways,  and  very  tired 
after  many  days  wandering,  he  was 
just  about  to  despair  when  he  found 
himself  nearing  a  village.  On  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  he  saw  a  dark- 
eyed  maiden  sitting  before  an  adobe 
hut.  He  went  to  her  and  asked 
for  something  to  eat. 

When  his  appetite  was  appeased 
they  began  to  converse,  and  he,  not 
noticing  anyone  about  asked  if  she 
dwelt  alone  and  why. 

Then  she  told  him  how  her  broth- 
er had  had  a  dream  irT  which  he  saw 
a  lovely  maiden  who  wished  to  see 
the  world  and  he  was  now  gone  to 
find  her. 

Then  Charlos  told  of  Kahgahgee, 
who  had  come  to  their  dwelling 
and  taken  away  his  sister,  where- 
upon Adona,  the  maiden,  said  he 
was  her  brother. 

When  Charlos  proposed  that  he 
and  Adona  should  go  together  to 
find  the  missing  ones,  she  at  once 
agreed  and  they  immediately  set 
out  in  pusuit  of  the  runaways. 

In  the  meantime  as  Janea  and 
Chits  were  out  tending  the  herds, 
for  now  Charlos  was  gone  Janea 


had  agreed  to  help  Chits,  an  earth- 
quake came  and  shut  in  the  cave 
containing  the  old  man.  Janea  and 
Chits  just  did  manage  to  escape. 

After  grieving  the  death  of  their 
father,  they  too,  wandered  away  in 
search  of  their  missing  brother  and 
sister. 

After  wandering  for  some  time, 
they  met  a  warrior  and  inquired  of 
him  concerning  their  brother  and 
sister  but  he  knew  naught  of  them 
and  asked  permission  to  join  in  the 
search.  They  gladly  accepted  him, 
and  before  many  days,  with  Cupid's 
help,  he  had  stolen  away  with  Janea 
leaving  Chits  sad  and  lonely. 

Now  to  return  to  lole  and  Kah- 
gahee  after  viewing  this  curious 
world  they  finally  settled  in  a  west- 
ern town  known  as  Fogoji,  Charlos 
and  Adona  stopping  at  the  same 
town  found  their  lost  brother  and 
sister,  and  so  they  too  made  it  their 
dwelling  place. 

Then  Janea  hearing  in  her  wan- 
derings of  the  village  where  Charlos 
and  lole  were,  took  her  warrior, 
and  they;  too,  settled  in  Fogaji. 

Poor  Chits!  After  wandering 
about  many  days,  sad  and  lonely, 
forever  wearing  a  downcast  look 
on  his  face  and  an  inquiring  look 
in  his  eyes,  happened  one  day  to 
hear  of  Fogaji  and  at  once  made 
his  way  there.  Not  wishing  to  be 
recognized  after  he  had  been  de- 
serted, he  donned  strange  costume 
and  took  the  name  of  Montezuma. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  was 
noted  for  his  bravery,  skill,  and 
strength  and  was  made  chief  of  the 
Fogojian  Indians. 

One  day  while  this  tribe  was  on 
a  hostile  march  lead  by  Montezu- 
ma, they  camped  near  the  Super- 
stition and  while  eating  the  last 
meal  of  the  day  Montezuma  told 
them  of  the  story  of  his  father  be- 
ing shut  in  the  mountain. 

That  night,  when  all  was  quiet. 
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one  of  the  guards  saw  Montezu- 
ma climb  the  mountain,  and  when 
about  half  way  up  he  suddenly  dis- 
appeared and  he  never  was  heard 
of  again.  The  guard  at  once  gave 
the  signal  for  an  enemy  and  when 
they  were  awake  he  told  them  the 
story,  and  instantly  they  all  ran 
wildly  away. 

That  tribe   never   went   on   the 
mountain  again  and  their  descend- 


ants would  only  go  on  it  in  the  day 
time,  and  then  in  numbers. 

The  Indians  of  today  still  believe 
the  mountain  to  be  hollow  and  con- 
nected with  the  mysterious  disap- 
pearance of  Montezuma.  They  al- 
so believe  they  are  descendants  of 
the  Fogojian  tribe.  They  will  not 
go  on  the  mountain  at  night  neith- 
er will  they  in  the  day  time  except 
in  company  with  others. 


By  My  Baby's  Grave. 


Roy  A.  Welker, 


The  wind  passes  gently  around  me, 
The  moon  casts  a  glimmering  mild, 

The  valley  rests  in  sweet  silenfce 
While  I  sit  by  the  grave  of  my  child. 

I  have  left  the  town  and  its  turmoil, 
I  have  come  to  my  baby's  grave  here, 

Where  all  strife  and  confusion  are  ab- 
sent, 
Just  the  soft  tread  of  angel's  feet  near. 

And  while  I  sit  here  in  silence. 
The  world  all  around  me  at  rest, 

I  see  my  bright  little  baby 
Clasped   close   to   his  mother's   fond 
breast, 

And  the  past  world  passes  before  me, 
I  feel  sweet  joys  and  great  bliss, 

A  heaven  of  light— but  here  by  me 
Is  the  grave  of  the  child  that  I  miss. 

But  I  shed  no  sad  tears  of  weeping. 
For  tears  belong  to  the  world — 

The  world — the  world  is  far  from  me. 
Now  the  curtain  of  Heaven's  unfurled. 

I  see  a  bright  concourse  of  angels 
All  clothed  in  robes,  snowy  white ; 
And  there,  mid  the  throng  of  the  bright- 
est, 


Stands   my   boy   bathed    in   heavenly 
light 

His  countenance  glows  with  the  radiance 
That    the    bright    spirits    merit    from 
God; 

I  hear  a  soft  peaceful  whisper — 
"Be  calm,  thou  son  of  the  sod." 

How  fain  would  I  clasp  now  my  baby 
To   this   longing   and     hard     aching 
breast, 

But  Duty  beside  me  low  murmurs 
'Thy  mission  before  thou  can'st  rest." 

What  rapture  is  this  fills  my  bosom? 

My  baby  to  me  will  now  speak — 
"Be  strong,  be  courageous,  be  valiant. 

Be  thou  numbered  not  with  the  weak. 

"And  when  thy  full  labor  is  ended. 
My  father  and  mother  so  dear, 

Will  be  welcomed    with     sisters     and 
brothers 
In  the  heavenly  ranks  with  me  here." 

The  wind  sighs  gently  around  me, 
The  moon  casts  a  glimmering  mild. 

The  valley  rests  in  sweet  silence, 
While  I  sit  by  the  grave  of  my  child. 
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Domestic  Science. 

Blanche  Caine. 

THANKSGIVING  DINNER. 


Cream  of  Celery 
Roast   Turkey,   stuffing,  giblet  gravy. 

Cranberry  Jelly. 
Mashed  Potatoes         Squash 

Creamed  Onions 
Olives      Salted  Almonds      Celery 

Grape  Sherbet 

Mince  Pie  Pumpkin  Pie 

Plum  Pudding 

Fruit  Nuts  and  Raisins 

Cream  of  Celery. 

Two  cups  stock  (water  will  do). 

Three  cups  celery,  cut  in  inch  pieces 

Two  cups  boiling  water 

One  slice  onion 

Two  tablespoons  butter 

Three  tablespoons  flour 

Two  cups  milk 

One  cup  cream 

Salt 

Pepper 

Parboil  celery  in  water  ten  minutes; 
drain,  add  stock,  cook  until  celery  is 
soft,  and  rub  through  sieve.  Scald 
onion  in  milk,  remove  onion,  add  milk 
to  stock,  bind,  add  cream,  and  season 
with  salt  and  pepper. 

Roast  Turkey, 
'  Choose  a  turkey  weighing  about 
eight  pounds;  singe,  remove  pin-feath- 
ers, oil  bag,  tendons,  entrails,  and 
crop..  Wipe,  stuff,  and  truss  the  feet 
to  the  tail,  the  wings  close  to  the  side, 
and  the  neck  skin  to  the  shoulder 
blade.  Rub  with  salt,  pepper,  butter, 
and  dredge  with  flour.  Put  the  turkey 
fat  in  the  pan,  lay  the  turkey  on  one 
side,  and  put  it  in  hot  oven.  When 
the  flour  is  brown,  check  the  heat, 
baste  with  butter  melted  in  hot  water, 
and  roast  nearly  three  hours.  Add  a 
pint  of  water  as  soon  as  the  fat  is 
brown,  baste  every  twenty  minutes, 
and  turn  the  turkey  so  it  will  brown 
evenly. 
Stuffing, 

For  each  cup  of  crumbs,  either 
cracker  or  bread,  allow  one  ounce  of 
butter,  one  teaspoon  of  mixed  herbs, 
one-half  teaspoon  salt,  and  a  little 
pepper.  Melt  the  butter,  add  the 
crumbs,  and  mix  thoroughly.  Moisten 
slightly  with  either  milk  or  water. 

For  a  crumbly  stuffing  use  twice  as 
much  buter  and  no  liquid. 

Giblet  Gravy, 

Pour  off  liquid  in  pan  in  which  tur- 


key has  been  roasted.  From  liquid 
skim  off  six  t.  blespoons  fat;  return  fat 
to  pan  and  brown  with  six  tablespoons 
flour;  nour  on  gradually  three  cups  of 
stock  in  which  giblets,  neck,  and  tips 
of  wings  have  been  cooked;  or  use 
liquor  left  in  pan.  Cook  five  minutes, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper;  strain. 
Add  giblets  (heart,  liver,  and  gizzard) 
finely  chopped. 

Cranberry  Jelly. 

Cook  one  quart  cranberries  with  one 
pint  of  water  till  all  are  burst,  about 
ten  minutes.  Rub  through  a  strainer 
fine  enough  to  retain  the  seeds.  Add 
one  pint  of  sugar  and  cook  ten  min- 
utes longer.     Put  in  molds  and  chill. 

Balled  Squash, 

Cut  in  pieces  two  inches  square,  re- 
move seeds  and  stringy  portion,  place  • 
in  a  dripping-pan,  sprinkle  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  allow  for  each  square 
one-half  teaspoon  molasses  and  one- 
half  teaspoon  melted  butter.  Bake  fifty 
minutes,  or  until  soft,  in  a  moderate 
oven,  keeping  covered  the  first  half- 
hour  of  cooking.    Serve  in  the  shell. 

Creamed  Onions. 

Prepare  and  cook  as  Boiled  Onions, 
changing  the  water  twice  during 
boiling;  drain  and  cover  with  cream  or 
thin  white  sauce. 

Grape  Sherbert. 

Chill  a  quart  of  rich  milk  in  the 
freezer.  Warm  half  a  pint  of  concord 
grape  jelly;  as  it  dissolves  add  half  a 
cup  of  sugar.  Mix  with  milk  and 
freeze.  Or  use  one  pint  grape  juice 
with  thin  cream. 

Mince  Pie. 

One  cup  chopped  meat  (cold  steak 
or  roast  but  which  has  been  simmered 
till  tender),  two  cups  chopped  apple, 
one  teaspon  each  of  salt,  allspice,  and 
cinnamon,  one  cup  brown  sugar, 
half  a  cup  of  small  whole  raisins,  half 
a  cup  of  currants.  Moisten  with  one 
cup  of  cider,  or  one  cup  of  sweet  pickle 
vinegar,  or  half  a  cup  of  water,  juice 
of  one  lemon,  and  two  or  three  spoon- 
fuls of  any  jelly.     Bake  in  two  crusts. 

Pumpkin  Pie. 

Select  a  fine  grained,  solid  pumpkin, 
cut  up  and  steam  or  stew  with  very 
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little  water.  Sift,  add  spice  and  sugar, 
spread  on  plates,  and  heat  in  moderate 
oven  to  evaporate  as  much  moisture  as 
possible.  For  each  pie  use  one  cup  of 
the  prepared  pumpkin,  one  t^z,  and 
two  cups  or  more  of  rich  milk.  Add 
sugar  and  spice  as  needed — cinnamon, 
ginger,  and  nutmeo"  seem  to  belong  to 
pumpkin  pie.  Bake  in  a  deep  plate, 
with  one  crust,  slowly  until  the  pie 
puffs  in  the  center  and  becomes  brown. 

Plum  Pudding. 

In  one  cup  of  flour  sift  one-half  tea- 


spoon each  of  salt  and  of  soda,  one  or 
two  level  teaspoons  of  mixed  spice; 
add  two  cups  of  stale  (not  dried) 
bread  crumbs,  one  cup  of  finely  chop- 
ped beef  suet.  Beat  two  eggs  light, 
and  add  with  one  cup  of  molasses  to 
the  other  ingredient?,  then  a  pound  of 
prepared  fruit,  which  may  be  a  mix- 
ture of  raisins,  currants,  citron,  and 
candied  lemon  or  orange  neel.  Figs 
and  nuts  may  be  added.  Put  in  small 
molds  and  steam  three  hours  at  least. 
Serve  with  sauce. 


MISCELLANEOUS  DESERTS. 


SPANISH  CREAM. 

1  quart  milk. 
1-2  box  gelatin. 
Yolks  of  3  eggs. 

1  small  cup  sugar. 
11-2  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Soak  the  gelatin  in  the  milk  until  it  is 
almost  dissolved.  Heat  gently  and  add 
the  beaten  eggs  and  sugar.  Cook  creamy, 
stirring  constantly.  Do  not  let  curdle. 
Strain  through  a  cheese  cloth  if  neces- 
sary. When  nearly  cold,  whip  in  the 
whites  beaten  stiff  and  add  the  flavor- 
ing. Pour  into  molds  wet  in  cold  water. 
When  cold  turn  out  and  serve  with 
whipped  cream. 

ORANGE  JELLY. 

6  oranges,  juice  of  all,  grated  peel  of 
one. 

2  lemons,  juice  of  both,  grated  peel  of 
one. 

1  package  gelatin,  soaked  in  one  pint 
cold  water. 

2  cups  sugar. 

1  pint  boiling  water. 

Should  the  fruit  yield  less  than  one 
full  cup  juice,  add  water  to  fill  it  up. 
Stir  sugar,  fruit  juice,  peel  and  soaked 
gelatin  together  and  let  stand  about  an 
hour.  Pour  on  the  boiling  water  and 
stir  until  gelatin  is  dissolved.  Strain 
through  a  fine  cloth  and  put  into  cups 
wet  in  cold  water.  Makes  twelve  cups. 
A  pretty  design  may  be  made  in  the  bot- 
tom of  each  cup  of  preserved  fruit. 

STEAMED    GRAHAM    PUDDING. 

1  cup  sifted  Graham. 

1-2  cup  milk. 

1-2  cup  molasses. 

1-3  cup  chopped  suet. 

1  cup  raisins,  seeded  and  chopped. 

1-4  teaspoon  each  of  cinnamon,  nut- 


meg, cloves  and  allspice.  Dissolve  one 
level  teaspoon  soda  in  one-third  cup 
warm  water  and  add.  Beat  well.  Pour 
into  a  buttered  mold  and  steam  three 
hours. 

NUT  PUDDING. 

1  cup  sour  milk. 
1  cup  molasses. 

1  cup  chopped  suet. 

2  1-2  cups  flour. 

1-2  cup  seeded  raisins,  chopped. 

1-2  cup  walnuts  chopped. 

1-2  cup  figs  chopped. 

Small  nutmeg  grated. 

1-4  teaspoon  salt. 

11-2  level  teaspoons  soda  dissolved  in 
a  little  warm  water.  Mix  well  in  the  or- 
der given  and  steam  three  hours.  Serve 
with  Lemon  or  Snow  Drift  Sauce. 

SNOW  DRIFT  SAUCE. 

1-2  cup  butter. 

1  cup  powdered  sugar,  sifted. 

White  of  one  egg. 

1-4  nutmeg  grated. 

Warm  bowl  and  stir  butter  creamy. 

Add  the  sugar  and  work  white  and 
smooth.  Beat  the  egg  and  stir  in.  Pile 
on  a  glass  dish  and  grate  nutmeg  over. 
Set  away  to  harden. 

LEMON  SAUCE. 

1  pint  boiling  water. 

1  cup  sugar. 

1  lemon. 

1  teaspoon  butter  . 

1  tablespoon  cornstarch. 

Let  sugar  dissolve  in  water.  Moisten 
the  cornstarch  in  a  little  cold  water  and 
add  to  the  boiling  mixture.  Cook  ten 
minutes.  Add  the  juice  and  half  of  the 
grated  peel  of  the  lemon.  Remove 
from  the  fire  and  add  the  butter.  Serve 
hot.    • 
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selection's  from  home  authors. 

The  printing  of  leaflets  containing 
the  selections  by  home  authors  has 
been  unavoidably  delayed.  We  ex- 
pect to  have  them  ready  by  Nov.  1st, 
however.  The  price  can  not  yet  be 
stated,  but  it  will  be  only  a  small 
amount. 


FRUIT  FOR  THE  HOSPITAL. 

In  the  July  Journal,  Jordan  Stake 
was  credited  with  having  sent  129 
quarts  of  fruit  to  the  Groves  L.  D.  S. 
hospital.  This  was  an  error.  Jordan 
Stake  sent  317  quarts.  The  mistake 
occurred  through  some  of  their  fruit 
being  sent  without  having  labels,  eith- 
er on  the  bottles  or  box.  If  any  other 
stakes  have  failed  to  receive  proper 
credit  it  will  probably  be  for  the  same 
reason. 

Also,  in  some  cases  the  hospital  has 
been  unable  to  pre-pay,  the  express 
charges  on  account  of  the  company's 
not  having  the  proper  authorities  at 
the  town  to  which  the  bottles  are  sent. 
Any  one  who  has  paid  such  charges  is 
requested  to  send  the  receipted  bill  to 
Brother  John  Wells,  at  the  hospital. 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  he  will  repay  it. 

We  appreciate  the  willing  response 
being  made  by  the  girls,  and  know 
that  they  will  be  blessed. 

CONVENTIONS,    1909 

We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  say 
that  all  conventions  except  Emery  and 
the  Arizona  and  Mexico  stakes  have 
been  attended  by  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Board  or  their  representatives. 
And  we  hope  to  visit  these  six  stakes 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  We  are 
much  gratified  by  the  work  that  is  be- 
ing done,  and  feel  to  congratulate  our 
officers  on  their  success  and  to  pray 
continued  blessings  upon  all  our  girls. 

The  visits  have  been  made  as  fol- 
lows: 

August  22,  Fremont — Alice  Rey- 
nolds,  B.   S.   Hinckl'^y. 

August  29,  Beaver — Mary  E.  Con- 
nelly, Douglas  M.  Todd. 


August  29,  Box  Elder — ^Joan  Camp 
bell,  Mary  A.  Freeze,  Lillie  T.  Freeze, 
Jas.  H.  Anderson. 

August  29,  Hyrum — Ruth  M.  Fox, 
Lewis  T.  Cannon. 

August  29,  Malad — Emma  Goddard, 
Benjamin  Goddard. 

August  29,  San  Luis — Agnes  S. 
Campbell,  Lyman  R.  Martineau. 

August  29,  Woodruff— Letitia  T. 
Teasdale,  Edith  R.  Lovesy,  Moses  W. 
Taylor. 

Sept.  5th,  Bear  River — Sarah  Ed- 
dington,  Willard  Done. 

.Sept.  5,  Cassia — Jane  B.  Anderson, 
Edw'd  H.  Anderson. 

Sept.  5,  North  Davis — Elizabeth  C. 
McCune,  James  H.  Anderson. 

Sept.  5,  Jordan — Letitia  T.  Teasdale, 
Nephi  L.  Morris. 

Sept.  5,  Liberty— Adella  W.  Eardlcy, 
Rose  W.  Bennett,  Geo.  H.  Brimhall 
and  Jas.  H.  McMurrin. 

Sept.  5,  Parowan — Ruth  M.  Fox, 
Douglas  M.  Todd. 

Sept.  5, — Rigby — Mary  E.  Connelly, 
Jos.  F.  Smith,  Jr. 

Sept.  5,  San  Juan — Agnes  S.  Camp- 
bell. 

Sept.  5,  Taylor— Prest.  Martha  H. 
Tingey,  Emily  C.  Adams,  and  Henry 
S.  Tanner. 

Sept.  5,  Teton— Edith  R.  Lovesy,  T. 
A.  Clawson. 

Sept.  5,  Weber— May  Booth  Tal- 
mage,  B.  H.  Roberts. 

Sept.  5,  Yellowstone — Emma  God- 
dard, Benjamin  Goddard. 

Sept.  5-6,  Kanab — Elen  Wallace, 
Ann  M.  Cannon,  Chas.  H.  Hart,  David 
O.  McKay. 

Sept.  12„  Alberta— Prest.  Martha  H. 
Tingey,  Emily  C.  Adams,  Henry  S. 
Tanner. 

Sept.  12,  Bannock — Emma  Goddard, 
Benjamin  Goddard. 

Sept.  12,  South  Davis — ^Mary  A. 
Freeze. 

Sept.  12,  Emery — (Not  visited  on 
account  of  washouts.) 

Sept.  12,  Ensign — Sarah  Eddington, 
May  Booth  Talmage,  Rosetta  W.  Ben- 
nett and  Frank  Y.  Taylor. 

Sept.  12,  Granite — Susa  Young 
Gates,  T.  A.  Clawson. 
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Sept.  12,  Pioneer — Maria  Y.  Dou- 
gall,  Edith  Lovesy,  B.  F.  Grant,  B.  S. 
Hinckley. 

Sept.  12,  South  Sanpete — Elizabeth 
C.  McCune,  Edward  H.  Anderson. 

Sept.  12,  Star  Valley— Ruth  M.  Fox. 

Sept.  12,  Tooele— Estelle  N.  Cald- 
well, Mary  E.  Connelly,  and  Willard 
Done. 

Sept.  12,  Uintah — Laura  Bennion. 

Sept.  12,  Wasatch — ^Julia  M.  Brixen, 
Geo.  H.  Brimhall. 

Sept.  12,  Wayne — Couns.  Mae  T. 
Nystrom,  Joan  Campbell  and  Moroni 
Snow. 

Sept.  12, — North  Weber — Augusta 
W.  Grant,  Jas.  H.  Anderson. 

Sept.  12,  13,  St.  George — Ann  M. 
Cannon,  Elen  Wallace,  Prest.  Francis 
M.  Lyman  and  Anthony  W.  Ivins. 

Sept.  18,  19,  PocateUo— Elizabeth  C. 
McCune,  B.  S  Hinckley. 

Sept.  19,  Alpine — Augusta  W.  Grant, 
Jas.  H.  Anderson. 

Sept.  19,  Big  Horn— Prest.  Martha 
H.  Tingey,  Emily  C.  Adams. 

Sept.  19,  Bingham — Emma  W.  God- 
dard,  Benj.  Goddard. 

Sept.  19,  Blackfoot— Mary  E.  Con- 
nelly, Douglas  M.  Todd. 

Sept.  19,  Juab— Elen  Wallace,  Geo. 
H.  Brimhall,  John  H.  Evans. 

Sept.  19,  Millard — Couns.  Jennie  H. 
Lloyd  of  Granite  Stake  Board  and 
Moroni  Snov^. 

Sept.  19,  Nebo — Susa  Young  Gates, 
Jos.  F.  Smith,  Jr. 

Sept.  19,  Ogden— Ruth  M  Fox,  Ed- 
ward H  Anderson 

Sept  19,  Oneida — Julia  M  Brixen, 
John  A.  Widtsoe. 

Sept.  19,  Panguitch — Couns.  Mae  T. 
Nystrom,  Joan  Campbell. 

Sept.  19,  Salt  Lake— Estelle  N.  Cald- 
well, Jane  B.  Anderson,  Willard  Done. 

Sept.  19,  Summit — Mary  A.  Freeze, 
Couns.  Ann  D.  Groesbeck  of  Ensign 
Stake  Board  and  B.  F.  Grant. 

Sept.  26,  Bear  Lake — Elen  Wallace. 

Sept.  26,  Benson — Joan  Campbell, 
Douglas  M.  Todd.       ^ 

Sept.  26,  Cache — Mary  A.  Freeze, 
Preston  Richards. 

Sept  26,  North  Sanoete — Ann  M. 
Cannon,  Lyman  R.  Martineau. 

Sept.  26,  Sevier — Agnes  S.  Camp- 
bell. 

Sept.  26,  Union— Adelle  W.  Eardley, 
Edward  H.  Anders^^n. 

Sept.  26,  Utah— Augusta  W.  Grant, 
Geo.  H.  Brimhall. 

Oct.  10,  Morgan — Agnes  S.  Camp- 
bell, Joan  Campbell  and  B.  F.  Grant. 


THE  LITERARY  COURSE 

As  given  at  the  Salt  Lake  Stake  Con- 
vention. 

"This  books  can  do — nor  this  alone: 

they  give 
New  views  to  life,  and  teach  us  how 

to  live; 
They    soothe    the    grieved,    the    stub- 
born they  chastise; 
Fools  they  admonish,  and  confirm  the 

•wise; 
Their  aid  they  yield  to  all;  they  never 

shun 
The  man  of  sorrow,  nor  the  wretch 

undone ; 
Unlike  the  hard,  the  selfish,  and  the 

proud, 
They  fly  not  sullen  from  the  suppl'ant 

crowd; 
Nor   tell   to   various     people    various 

things, 
But  show  to  subjects  what  they  show 

to  kings." 

We  want  our  girls  to  appreciate 
these  truths.  We  want  them  to  know 
what  books  mean  to  them,  how  much 
thev  can  teach  them  ,how  much  broad- 
er and  better  they  can  live  through 
them,  what  true  companions  books 
can  be  to  them — to  rejoice  with  them 
in  happiness,  and  comfort  them  in 
sorrow;  and  be  with  them  in  every 
mood  and  vicissitude  of  life.  When 
the  girls  do  know  this  they  will  love 
good  books,  and  have  an  intense  desire 
to  get  the  inspiration  and  comfort  which 
they  give. 

We  grow  to  be  like  the  things  we 
love  and  think  about.  We  are  working 
to  make  our  girls  sympathetic,  char- 
itable, kind,  and  unselfish,  and  to  make 
them  appreciate  beauty,  in  life,  in  na- 
ture, and  in  art;  in  short,  to  make 
them  broad,  noble  characters. 

Then  let  us  accomplish  this  work 
by  leading  them  to  love  and  think 
about  such  characters  and  such  qual- 
ities. We  find  these  portrayed  in  good 
books;  and  I  believe  that  good  books 
are  the  inspired  work  of  God,  that 
the  elevating,  comforting,  encouraging 
truths  of  literature  are  given  by  di- 
rect inspiration. 

Our  aim  then  is  to  get  the  girls  to 
be  readers  of  good  books,  thoughtful, 
enthusiastic  lovers  of  literature.  And 
this  is  the  aim  of  the  literary  course  in 
Mutual. 

The  selections  for  this  winter  have 
been  made  for  the  high  morals  and 
strong  lessons  presented.     From  the 
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different  lives  portrayed  and  the  dif- 
ferent stories  given  we  can  be  assured 
that  if,  at  the  close  of  the  season,  we 
have  succeeded  in  having  the  girls 
read  these  books,  we  have  succeeded  in 
making  them  better  girls:  better  to 
their  mothers,  to  their  friends,  to  ev- 
eryone. They  will  be  kinder,  less  self- 
ish and  more  thoughtful.  They  will 
see  clearer  and  understand  better,  and 
therefore  will  be  more  sympathetic; 
they  will  see  more  in  other  people, 
and  understand  better  the  conditions 
they  see,  and  so  will  be  more  charita- 
ble; they  will  be  more  willing  to  give 
of  their  time,  and  their  effort,  and 
ready  to  mak:  sacrifices  for  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  others.  They 
will  have  increased  their  power  of 
service  to  themselves  and  to  all  whom 
their  lives  touch. 

It  behooves  us  then  to  make  every 
effort  to  get  the  girls  to  read  the 
course. 

Coming  in  contact  with  interested 
and  enthusiastic  readers  is  one  of  the 
greatest  incentives  to  read;  therefore 
the  literary  teacher  should  be  a  great 
lover  of  high  class  literature,  and  her 
influence  will  be  a  great  factor  in  get- 
ting the  girls  interested. 

The  books  are  not  so  heavy  as  here- 
tofore. They  are  shorter  and  can  be 
presented  in  one  lesson.  This  alone 
will  help.  And  most  of  them  are  in- 
teresting for  the  story. 

I  believe  a  good  preview  would  get 
the  girls  started  in  a  book.  About  two 
weeks  before  the  lesson  tell  some  in- 
teresting thing  about  the  book,  how 
the  author  happened  to  write  it  or 
what  real  people  some  of  the  charac- 
ters are  supposed  to  reoresent,  or 
what  condition  of  the  times  actuated 
the  author  to  write,  wnat  folly  of  the 
time  was  he  striking  at,  or  what  qual- 
ity of  life  he  is  developing.  For  exam- 
ple: when  we  are  going  to  give  "The 
Other  Wise  Man"  we  could  tell  the 
girls  that  Mr.  Van  Dyke  believes  that 
all  men  who  are  really  living  are  in 
search  of  inward  happiness,  of  satis- 
faction of  the  neart,  although  they  are 
all  searching  on  different  paths,  and 
with  what  different  results.  Ask  them 
to  see  if  they  can  see  this  theme  in 
the  story;  along  what  path  the  other 
wise  man  sought  it  and  if  he  obtained 
his  desires:  if  he  did,  through  what: 
love  for  fellow  men  and  sacrifice. 

In  the  "Dog  of  Flanders"  we  could 
tell  of  the  customs  of  the  people  in 
Belgium,  of  the  peasant  life,  how  they 


wofk  their  dogs,  and  of  the  pictures 
spoken  of  in  the  church. 

Then  give  something  interesting  out 
of  the  book  itself.  Ask  who  has  read 
it.  Get  those  who  have  done  so  to 
talk  about  it,  and  make  those  who 
have  not  feel  that  they  have  missed 
something. 

I  believe  we  could  get  the  girls  to 
read  the  books  if  they  had  them.  This 
is  another  point  to  solve. 

For  the  greatest  degree  of  success 
every  girl  should  have  the  book.  She 
could  bring  it  to  class  and  have  it 
ready  for  reference  to  beautiful 
thoughts  and  selections,  and  these  she 
could  mark;  also  she  could  mark  the 
book  as  she  read  it,  underscoring  neat- 
ly gems  of  truth  and  of  beauty;  and 
when  the  book  was  finished  it  would 
be  more  hers  than  when  she  began  it; 
and  this  would  stimulate  a  pride  to 
have  and  own  good  books. 

The  association  might  secure  a  set 
of  books  and  let  the  girls  exchange 
them.  Or  a  number  of  the  girls  could 
club  together  and  get  the  books  and 
exchange  them  among  themselves. 

We  could  encourage  the  girls  to 
use  the  books  as  presents.  We  could 
make  this  a  special  suggestion  at 
Christmas  time  for  the  four  books  fol- 
lowing December.  We  could  also  get 
them  to  use  them  as  prizes  in  their 
parties.  On  the  night  of  the  lesson 
each  girl  should  have  read  the  les- 
son through.  Then  the  time  in  class 
can  be  used  in  helping  the  girls  to 
see  the  value  and  beauty  of  the  piece, 
and  the  relation  of  literature  to  life. 

We  could  ask  the  girls  which  char- 
acter in  a  book  they  most  resemble,  in 
the  way  they  act,  the  way  they  treat 
people;  how  much  charity  of  feeling 
they  give  to  the  acts  of  others — in 
these  things  which  character  are  they 
most  like. 

Songs,  stories,  or  incidents  illus- 
trative or  on  the  same  themes  as  the 
book  would  add  interest  to  the  eve- 
ning. For  example:  when  "Laddie"  is 
given,  the  recitation  of  the  College 
Graduate's  Mother  would  enforce  the 
moral  of  the  book  and  would  increase 
a  pride  in  mother  and  an  appreciation 
of  her  unselfishness,  her  sacrifices,  and 
unchanging  love.  And  there  are  so 
many  beautiful  songs  to  illustrate  this 
book  and  which  the  girls  would  doubly 
appreciate  on  this  night. 

Then,  when  "Walden,"  which  is  an 
essay  on  nature,  is  taken  up — in  Oc- 
tober, when  nature  is  so  beautiful — we 
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could  heighten  the  appreciation  of 
both  the  poem  and  the  lovely  fall 
weather  by  having  given  poems  or 
songs  on  nature. 

On  a  night  when  our  own  poets  are 
taken  up  the  girls  could  each  give 
a  line  from  the  poems,  thus  getting 
every  one  interested  in  them  before 
they  are  given. 

I  sincerely  urge  the  literary  teach- 
ers and  officers  to  read  and  study  the 
paper,  "Hints  on  Presenting  a  Lesson 
in  Literature/  by  Nellie  Schofield. 
It  is  in  the  July  Journal.  It  will  be  of 
great  help  to  us  in  accomplishing  the 
glorious  result  which  we  hope  for  this 
winter. 

REORGANIZATIONS. 

Weber  Stake— May  5,   1909, 

President — Martha  B.  Cooley. 
1st  .Counselor — Amelia  Flygare. 
2nd  Counselor — Josephine  West. 
Secretary — Nell  Fowler. 
Treasurer — Rachel  Middleton. 

Yellowstone  Stake — organised 
Jan.  JO,  1909. 

President — Effie   Miller. 
1st  Counselor — May  Cameron. 
2nd   Counselor — Grace  Zenor   Rob- 
ertson. 
Secretary — Azalia   Mason. 
Aids — Lucy  Salisbury,  Alta  Kerr. 

Teton  Stake — reorganised  May  16,  1909, 

President — Isabella  Penfold. 

1st  Counselor — Helga  J.  Thomas. 

2nd  Counselor — Mary  W.  Sewell. 

Cache  Stake.    . 

President — Rebecca    Stewart. 
1st  Counselor — Leah  D.  Widtsoe. 
2nd  Counselor — Laura  R.  Merrill. 
Secretary — Myrtle  Q.  Merkley. 

Aids—Louise  Skidmore,  Lizzie  Mc 
Kay,  Alice  Kewley,  Hilda  Eliason, 
Lydia  B.  Hoganson,  Emily  A.  Meach- 
am,  Diantha  Hammond. 


Teton   Stake. — Reorganised    Aug.    15th, 
1909- 

President — Helga  J.  Thomas. 

First  Counselor — Mary  W.  Sewell. 

Second  Counselor — A.  T.  Durrant. 

Secretary — Alvira  Hopkins. 

Recording  Secretary — Dora  Dustin. 

Treasurer  and  Librarian — Isabella 
Penfold. 

Organist — Elizabeth  Durrant. 

Theological  Class  Leader — M.  P. 
Griggs. 

Junior  Class  Leader — Debby  Stev- 
ens. 

Honorary  Member — Burnette  Kill- 
pack. 

Aids — Marion  H.  Price,  Elizabeth 
Driggs. 

Kanab   Stake. — Reorganised   Sept.    S^K 
J909. 

President — Kezia  Esplin. 

First  Counselor — Lillian  Bowers. 

Second  Counselor — Clara  Esplin. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Inez 
Heaton. 

Assistant  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
— Lorene  Heaton. 

Note. — In  Kanab  Stake  the  sisters 
labor  under  great  difficulties  on  ac- 
count of  the  danger  in  traveling  alone 
and  the  long  distances  to  be  covered 
by  team.  The  General  Board  were, 
therefore,  much  pleased  to  receive, 
recently,  a  letter  from  Stake  President 
E.  D.  Woolley,  stating  that  Brothers 
Alvin  F.  Heaton  and  F.  G.  Carroll  had 
been  selected  and  instructed  as  fol- 
lows: "Your  duties  will  be  to  assist 
the  officers  of  the  Young  Ladies*  As- 
sociation in  making  their  visits 
through  the  stake,  seeing  that  they 
are  provided  with  teams,  vehicles  and 
suitable  drivers;  and  to  attend  in  per- 
son all  their  conferences  and  conven- 
tions; to  act  as  advisers  to  the  Stake 
Presidency  of  the  Association,  and  to 
keep  record  of  all  your  proceedings  in 
connection  with  this  calling,  and  to 
make  a  report  every  three  months  to 
the  Stake  Presidency,  at  our  Quarter- 
ly High  Council  meetings." 
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In  this  year's  "Outlines,"  more 
than  in  those  of  previous  years,  we 
are  laying  stress  on  the  necessity 
of  doing  rather  than  of  mere  know- 
ing. Accordingly,  we  have  provid- 
ed for  nothing  in  the  way  of  home 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  chil- 
dren, except  the  application  to  their 
daily  lives  of  what  is  learned  in  the 
class.  And  this  is  very  important. 
"The  important  thing  in  childhood 
is  to  train  the  child  in  as  large  a 
variety  of  mental  processes  as  pos- 
sible," says  Dr.  Oiarles  Eliot  in  his 
"Education  for  Efficiency,"  and 
"to  establish  as  many  useful  mental 
habits  as  possible;"  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  "the  child  imi- 
tates new  processes  of  thought  and 
establishes  new  mental  habits  more 
easily  than  the  adult"  and  because 
the  habits  of  the  adult  will  be  main- 
ly what  the  habits  of  the  child  has 
been.  The  right  mental  attitude 
of  the  child  towards  religious  things 
and  the  formation  of  proper  habits 
of  thought  and  feeling — this  is  the 
key  note  of  the  Religion  Class. 

Now,  then,  what  can  you  do,  not 
indeed  fo  fill  the  children's  minds 
with  religious  ideas,  but  rather,  to 
induce  them  to  act  out  in  life  the 
good  ideas  they  already  have.  For 
they  do  not  lack  for  right  ideas — 
and  for  that  matter,  who  does? 
But  their  practice  of  those  right 
ideas,  like  the  practice  of  most 
grown  persons,  is  not  what  it  should 
be.  See,  therefore,  what  habits  of 
religious  thought  and  feeling  and 


actions  you  can  establish  in  the 
children  you  have  under  your  care. 
Not  that  idea-getting  is  to  be 
neglected.  Ideas  must  be  obtained 
first,  and  if  the  children  do  not 
have  already  the  ideas  you  wish 
them  to  know,  see  that  they  get 
them.  But  these  must  be  assin> 
ilated  in  their  minds  and  then  act- 
ed out  in  habitual  conduct.  Only 
thus  does  the  cycle  become  com- 
plete. 

As  examples  of  how  this  may 
be  brought  about  socially  we  may 
cite  here  two  incidents. 

A  teacher  in  one  of  the  wards 
of  the  Liberty  Stake  arranged  for 
parties  for  her  children  with  a  view 
(1)  of  increasing  the  enrollment 
and  (2)  of  teaching  the  proprieties 
of  social  intercourse.  The  \  party 
began  at  six  o'clock  and  continued 
till  ten.  There  were  plentyV  of 
grown  persons  present  to  take  care 
of  the  children  and  to  escort  thOTi 
home  safely.  In  another  ward,  iV 
the  Ensign  stake,  the  Religion  Clas^ 
had  a  party,  the  purpose  of  which  \ 
was  to  teach  correct  table  etiquette. 
The  children  provided  luncheons, 
which  were  spread  out  on  a  table 
and  partaken  of  by  all  in  common. 
Here,  too,  there  were  plenty  of 
adults  to  see  that  the  object  of  the 
gathering  was  not  forgotten. 

In  our  next  article  we  shall  take 
up  other  means  of  establishing  oth- 
er habits.  Meantime,  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  hear  what  you  are  doing 
to  bring  about  this  happy  end. 
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Toleration. 

As  we  read  history  we  wonder  at 
the  narrowness  of  many  of  those 
who  professed  to  be  followers  of 
the  Christ.  We  can  not  understand 
how  the  Protestants  and  the  Catho- 
lics could  wage  those  wars  of  car- 
nage and  destruction  against  each 
other  and  think  they  were  doing 
God  service  by  slaying  their  broth- 
ers. We  are  appalled  at  the  slaugh- 
ter which  took  place  when  the  Mo- 
hammedans and  Christians  met  in 
battle.  We  can  not  comprehend  how 
those  who  had  been  so  bitterly  per- 
secuted could  turn  and  harass  oth- 
ers when  they  had  the  power  as  did 
the  Pilgrims.  But  are  we  sure  that 
we  do  not  foster,  in  a  measure  at 
least,  the  same  spirit  of  intolerance  ? 
There  are  too  many  still  who  would 
like  to  punish  or  at  least  see  a  visi- 
tation of  wrath  come  upon  those 
who  do  not  see,  think,  and  do  as 


they  would  have  them.  We  are  all 
too  much  inclined  to  want  everyone 
to  fit  our  mould  and  to  shape  them- 
selves according  to  our  ideal  pat- 
tern. We  forget  that  variety  gives 
life,  that  differences  of  opinion  stim- 
ulate thought,  and  that  after  the 
differences  have  been  thrashed  out 
the  chaff  will  have  been  scattered, 
and  the  kernels  of  wheat  will  re- 
main. It  is  a  good  thing  to  brush 
up  against  people  of  different  views 
and  ideas,  thus  do  we  grow. 

While  people  today  do  not  fight 
because  they  belong  to  different 
creeds  there  is  still  too  much  bit- 
terness, not  enough  toleration.  It 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  each 
church  member  thinks  his  creed  the 
correct  one,  the  church  to  which  he 
belongs,  the  one  nearest  the  pattern 
set  by  the  Master:  if  he  thought 
some  other  were  more  perfect,  to 
be  logical,  he  would  affiliate  with  it. 
He  should  not  only  be  willing  to 
grant  to  others  the  same  right  of 
choice  which  he  has  exercised,  but 
should  also  be  broad  enough  to  re- 
spect them  in  their  choice  even 
though  their  views  may  be  entirely 
different  to  his  own.  There  are  too 
many  not  big  enough  to  do  this. 
They  ridicule,  slur,  and  make  fun 
of  that  which  others  hold  sacred. 
They  tear  down  rather  than  build 
up.  Surely  such  actions  do  not 
show  one  to  be  the  possessor  of  a 
greater  fulness  of  light. 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  about 
which  people  are  more  touchy  than 
their  politics.  Of  course  the  Dem- 
ocrat thinks  his  political  principles 
the  soundest  and  best,  of  course 
the  Republican  thinks  his  political 
creed  the  one  that  will  best  further 
the  country's  growth :  this  is  all 
right  and  each  is  not  only  justified 
but  is  in  duty  bound  to  work  in  an 
honorable,  straightforward  fight  for 
the  triumph  of  the  principles  he 
holds  dear,  but  how  narrow,  small. 
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and  contemptible  is  the  conduct  of 
many  who  hurl  the  bitterest  invec- 
tives and  abuse  unjustly  those  who 
differ  from  them.  All  too  often  the 
papers  of  one  party  find  fault  with 
everything  done  during  the  admin- 
istration of  their  opponents.  The 
leading  men  are  held  up  to  ridicule 
and  are  carricatured  when  the  same 
men  with  the  same  faults  and  vir- 
tues would  be  held  up  as  their  coun- 
try's stalwarts  and  ablest  defenders 
if  they  were  only  on  the  other  side 
of  the  political  fence.  Surely  it 
would  be  an  excellent  thing  to  in- 
ject a  goodly  portion  of  toleration 
into  our  politics. 

Some  very  close  friendships  have 
been  formed  and  have  lasted 
through  life  between  men  and  wom- 
en who  differed  radically  about  cer- 
tain things,  but  they  have  enjoyed 
the  many  views  they  had  in  com- 
mon and  were  broad  enough  to  re- 
spect each  other  wherein  they  dif- 
fered, but  too  many  act  like  the 
children  in  this  excerpt:  "Elliott- 
son,"  said  his  mother,  "have  you 
quarrelled  with  your  friend  Tick- 
lowell  Howjames?"  "No,  mamma," 
responded  tiie  little  Boston  boy. 
''But  I  do  not  associate  with  him 
now.  He  and  I  entertain  different 
views  regarding  the  solution  of  the 
English  sparrow  problem."  This 
illustrates  the  way  in  which  many 
friendships  are  severed.  People 
differ  about  the  way  certain  things 
should  be  done,  about  the  solution 
of  some  problem  and  let  that  bring 
about  a  coldness  between  them. 
How  can  they  forget  the  many 
things  they  have  in  common,  the 
happy  hours  they  have  spent  to- 
gether, the  beauty  of  each  other's 
characters  and  sunder  a  bond  of 
years'  standing  just  because  they 
differ  about  something  no  more 
weighty  than  the  solution  of  "the 
English  sparrow  problem," 

In  the  home  there  is  need  for  a 


great  deal  of  forbearance.  Each 
member  of  the  household  has  his 
own  individuality  which  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  any  other. 
Things  appeal  to  each  in  a  different 
light.  One  feels  that  certain  things 
are  very  important,  to  another  they 
may  seem  quite  trivial.  This  be- 
ing true  of  those  reared  in  the  same 
home,  how  much  more  pronounced 
is  it  when  people  come  from  differ- 
ent homes  having  had  a  very  dif- 
ferent training ;  so  young  husbands 
and  wives  need  to  cultivate  a  spir- 
it of  toleration  for  each  other.  They 
are  wholly  unlike  in  many  things 
they  must  learn  to  yield  to  each  oth- 
er and  modify  their  extreme  de- 
sires. A  young  wife  once  told  me 
that  when  she  was  first  married  she 
chafed  and  fretted  because  her  hus- 
band did  not  do  things  in  the  way 
she  thought  they  ought  to  be  done. 
Later  she  decided  that  perhaps  his 
way  was  quite  as  good  as  hers. 
"Of  course,"  she  said,  "we  agree 
on  the  big  important  affairs  of  life 
but  I  am  perfectly  happy  to  have 
him  do  the  little  things  his  own 
way."  She  had  learned  one  of  life's 
great  lessons. 

With  an  intolerant  spirit  comes 
discord,  dissension,  strife,  and  bit- 
terness. Toleration  brings  love  and 
peace  and  good  will.  Which  are 
you  fostering? 

Thanksgiving  Day. 

"Offer  unto  God  Thanksgiving  and 
pay  thy  vows  unto  the  most  high." — 
Psalms  1 :  14. 

"Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is 
the  Lord,  and  the  people  whom  he  hath 
chosen  for  his  own  inheritance. — Psalms 
xxxiii :  12. 

While  every  day  should  be  a 
thanksgiving  and  thanksliving  day, 
it  is  well  to  have  one  specially  sig- 
nalled out  on  which  the  entire  na- 
tion can  unitedly  bow  before  the 
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great  Jehovah  and  offer  songs  of 
Praise  and  prayers  of  gratitude  to 
Him  from  whom  comes  every  good 
gift. 

On  this  glad  Thanksgiving  Day 
we  render  unto  the  God  of  the  har- 
vest thanks  and  praise  for  the  won- 
derful and  manifold  blessings  which 
have  been  showered  i^pon  us  during 
the  past  year,  and  earnestly  pray 
that  we  may  be  worthy  of  His  lov- 
ing favor  unto  the  end.  We  say 
with  the  Psalmist  "Blessed  be  the 
Lord,  who  daily  loadeth  us  with 
benefits,  even  the  God  of  our  sal- 
vation.— Psalms  Ixviii :  19. 

'The  Great  Apostasy." 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that 
in  the  very  near  future  a  book  will 
issue  from  the  Deseret  News  press 
dealing  with  the  important  subject 
of  the  apostasy.  We  take  some  lit- 
tle pride  in  the  thought  that  the 
Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  really  pioneered  the 
way  to  a  systematic  study  of  this 
subject  among  our  people  by  secur- 
ing the  preparation  and  publica- 
I'cn  of  our  current  series  of  les- 
sens. 

The  question  of  the  apostasy  is 
a  vital  one  to  investigators  of  and 
converts  to  the  restored  Church.  As 
the  author  of  the  forthcoming  vol- 
ume expresses  the  thought  in  epi* 
gram,  "If  the  apostasy  was  not,  the 
Church  of  to-day  is  not." 

Our  lessons  on  "The  Apostasy" 
are  in  a  sense  complete  in  them- 
selves; that  is  to  say,  our  girls  can 
study  the  subject  as  outlined  in  the 
lessons,  and  are  not  under  the  actual 
necessity  of  buying  extra  books, 
aside  from  the  standard  works  of 
the  Church,  to  which  every  mem- 
ber of  our  Associations  is  supposed 
to  have  access.  The  liberal  cita- 
tions given  in  the  lessons  make  pos- 
ible  a  fairly  comprehensive  study 
of  the  subject  from  the  columns  of 


"The  Journal"  alone.  Nevertheless, 
we  urge  upon  our  members  a  more 
extensive  reading;  and  the  book 
announced  as  soon  to  appear  is  the 
best  reference  we  can  name. 

The  treatment  in  the  book  is  sim- 
ilar in  a  general  way  to  that  of  our 
lessons ;  but  much  very  valuable  in- 
formation is  g^ven  in  the  book 
which  of  necessity  is  excluded  from 
the  lessons. 

We  are  g^ven  to  understand  that 
the  book  will  be  published  at  a  very 
low  price,  and  we  commend  it  heart- 
ily to  all  members  of  our  Associ- 
ations. The  author  is  Dr.  James 
E.  Talmage,  which  fact  is  assurance 
of  the  value  and  accuracy  of  the 
work;  it  is  to  be  published  by  the 
Church,  and  beyond  this  no  recom- 
mendation is  necessary. 

A.  Milton  Musser. 

In  the  passing  of  A.  Milton  Mus- 
ser the  Church  loses  one  of  its  stal- 
wart members.  Bro.  Musser  la- 
bored long  and  faithfully  at  home 
and  abroad  to  further  the  great 
latter-day  work.  One  of  his  noted 
achievements  was  a  trip  around  the 
world  without  purse  or  scrip.  At 
home  he  has  long  been  an  asistant 
Church  historian. 

Kindness,  gentleness,  and  help- 
fulness were  three  of  his  strong 
characteristics.  His  family  and 
friends  will  miss  him  keenly,  but 
his  going  was  not  untimely  as  he 
lived  a  long  and  useful  life.  . 

May  peace  dwell  in  the  hearts 
of  the  members  of  his  family  and 
may  his  children  walk  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  worthy  father,  so  that 
when  their  earthly  careers  are  fin- 
ished they,  too,  may  receive  the 
welcome  plaudit,  "Well  done,  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant :  thou  hast 
been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I 
will  make  thee  ruler  over  many 
things:  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy   Lord." 
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The  Apostasy. 

LESSON  V. 

EXTERNAL    CAUSES — CONTINUED. 


PERSECUTION   UNDER  MARCUS  AURE- 
.   LIUS. 

Marcus  Aurelius  reigned  from 
161  to  180  A.  D.  He  was  noted  as 
one  who  sought  the  best  good  of  his 
people;  yet  under  his  government 
the  Christians  suffered  added  cruel- 
ties. Persecution  was  most  severe 
hi  Gaul  (now  France).  Among 
those  who  met  the  martyr's  fate  in 
this  reign  were  Polycarp,  bishop  of 
Smyrna,  and  Justin  Martyr,  known 
ill  history  as  the  philosopher. 

With  reference  to  the  seeming 
anomaly  that  even  the  best  of  rul- 
ers permitted  and  even  prosecuted 
vigorous  opposition  to  Christian 
devotees,  a  modern  writer  has  said : 

"It  should  be  noted  that  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians  under  the 
pagan  emperors,  sprung  from  political 
rather  than  religious  motives,  and 
that  is  why  we  find  the  names  of  the 
best  emperors,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
worst,  in  the  list  of  persecutors.  It 
was  believed  that  the  welfare  of  the 
state  was  bound  up  with  the  careful 
performance  of  the  rites  of  the  na- 
tional worship;  and  hence,  while  the 
Roman  rulers  were  usually  very  tol- 
erant, allowine  all  forms  of  worship 
among  their  subjects,  still  they  re- 
quired that  men  of  every  faith  should 
at  least  recognize  the  Roman  gods, 
and  burn  incense  before  their  statues. 
This  the  Christians  steadily  refused 
to  do.  Their  neelect  of  the  service  of 
the  temple,  it  was  believed,  angered 
the  gods,  and  endangered  the  safety 
of  the  state,  bringing  upon  it  drought, 
pestilence,  and  every  disaster.  This 
was  the  main  reason  of  their  persecu- 
tion by  the  pagan  emperors."  (Gen- 
eral History,  by  P.  V.  U.  T.Iyers,  edi- 
tion of  1889,  p.  322.) 


LATER  PERSECUTIONS. 

With  occasional  periods  of  par- 
tial cessation,  the  Christian  believ- 
ers continued  to  suffer  at  the  hands 
of  heathen  opponents  throughout 
the  second  and  third  centuries.  A 
violent  persecution  marked  the 
reign  of  Severus  (193-211  A.  D.) 
in  the  first  decade  of  the  third  cen- 
tury; another  characterized  the 
reign  of  Maximin  (235-238  A.  D.) 
A  period  of  unusual  severity  in  per- 
secution and  suffering  befell  the 
Christians  during  the  short  reign 
of  Decius,  known  also  as  Decius 
Trajan  (244-251  A.  D.)  Dissen- 
sions and  lack  of  faith  among  the 
Christians  themselves  added  to  the 
sorrows  of  the  times.  As  an  il- 
lustration of  the  readiness  with 
which  many  professed  believers  de- 
serted the  Church  under  pressure 
of  persecution  we  read : 

"Vast  numbers  lansed  into  idolatry 
immediately.  Even  before  men  were 
accused  as  Christians  many  ran  to  the 
forum  and  sacrificed  to  the  gods  as 
they  were  ordered;  and  the  crowds  of 
apostates  were  so  <rreat,  that  the  mag- 
istrates wished  to  delay  numbers  of 
them  till  the  next  day,  but  they  were 
importuned  by  the  wretched  suppliants 
to  be  allowed  to  prove  themselves 
heathens  that  very  night* "  (Milner, 
vol.  I,  ch.  8,  quoting  Cyprian,  bishop 
of  Carthage,  who  lived  at  the  time  of 
the  incident  described.) 

The  persecution  under  Decius  is 
designated  in  ecclesiastical  history 
as  the  seventh  persecution  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Others  followed 
in  rapid  succession.  Some  of  these 
periods   of   specific   oppression   we 
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pass  over  and  come  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the 

Diocletian  Persecution,  which 
ranks  as  the  tenth  great  persecution 
of  the  Church.  Diocletian  reigned 
from  284  to  305  A.  D.  At  first  he 
was  very  tolerant  toward  Christian 
belief  and  practice;  indeed  it  is  of 
record  that  his  wife  and  daughter 
were  Christians,  though  "in  some 
sense,  secretly."  Later,  however, 
be  turned  against  the  Church  and 
undertook  to  bring  about  a  total 
suppression  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. To  this  end  he  ordered  a 
general  destruction  of  Christian 
books,  and  decreed  the  penalty  of 
death  against  all  who  kept  such 
books  in  their  possession. 

Fire  broke  out  twice  in  the  royal 
palace  at  Nicomedia,  and  on  each 
occasion  the  incendiary  act  was 
charged  against  the  Christians  with 
terrible  results.  Four  separate 
edicts,  each  surpassing  in  vehem- 
ence the  earlier  decrees,  were  is- 
sued against  the  believers,  and  for 
a  period  of  ten  years  they  were 
the  victims  of  unrestrained  rapine, 
spoliation,  and  torturous  death. 

While  many  renounced  all  alle- 
giance to  the  Christian  faith  and 
strove  to  excel  in  exhibition  of 
idolatrous  zeal,  others  remained 
faithful  in  the  face  of  impending 
death.  At  the  end  of  the  ten  years 
the  Church  was  in  a  scattered  con- 
dition. Places  of  worship  had 
been  razed  to  the  ground,  sacred 
records  burnt,  and  every  outward 
evidence  of  an  organized  religious 
body  professing  Christianity  had 
been  destroyed. 

Descriptions  of  the  horrible 
scenes  as  given  by  writers  of  the 
period  are  sickening  to  the  soul.  A 
single  example  must  suffice.  Euse- 
bius,  referring  to  the  persecutions  in 
Egypt,  says : 

"Thousands,  both  men,  and  women, 


and  children,  despising  the  present  life 
for  the  sake  of  our  Savior's  doctrine, 
submitted  to  death  in  various  shapes. 
Some,  after  being  tortured  with  scrap- 
pings  and  the  rack,  and  the  most 
dreadful  scourgings,  and  other  innum- 
erable agonies  which  one  might 
shudder  to  hear,  were  finally  commit- 
ted to  the  flames;  and  some  plunged 
and  drowned  in  the  sea,  others  volun- 
tarily offering  their  own  heads  to 
their  executioners,  others  dying  in  the 
midst  of  their  torments,  some  wasted 
away  by  famine,  and  others  again 
fixed  to  the  cross.  Some,  indeed,  were 
executed  as  malefactors  usually  were; 
others,  more  cruelly,  were  nailed  with 
the  head  downwards,  and  kept  alive  un- 
til they  were  destroyed  by  starving  on 
the  cross  itself.'  (Eusebius,  Eccles. 
Hist.,  Book  8,  ch.  8.) 

A  modern  writer  whose  tendency 
ever  was  to  minimize  the  extent  of 
Christian  persecution,  is  Edward 
Gibbon.  His  account  of  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  during  this  period 
of  Diocletian  outrage  is  as  follows : 

"The  magistrates  were  commanded 
to  employ  every  method  of  severity 
which  might  reclaim  them  from  their 
odious  superstition,  and  oblige  them 
to  return  to  the  established  worship 
of  the  gods.  This  rigorous  order  was 
extended,  by  a  subsequent  edict,  to 
the  whole  body  of  Christians,  who 
were  exposed  to  a  violent  and  general 
persecution.  Instead  of  those  salu- 
tary restraints  which  had  required  the 
direct  and  solemn  testimony  of  an  ac- 
cuser, it  became  the  duty  as  well  as 
the  interest  of  the  imperial  officers  to 
discover,  to  pursue,  and  to  torment 
the  most  obnoxious  among  the  faith- 
ful. Heavy  penalties  were  denounced 
against  all  who  should  presume  to 
save  a  proscribed  sectary  from  the  just 
indignation  of  the  gods  and  the  em- 
perors." (Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  I,  p.  481.) 

So  general  was  the  Diocletian 
persecution  and  so  destructive  in 
effect  that  at  the  end  of  the  decade 
of  terror  it  was  thought  that  the 
Christian  Church  was  forever  ex- 
tinct. Monuments  were  erected  to 
the  honor  of  the  emperor.  On  one 
of  them  is  an  inscription  extolling 
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the  mighty  Diocletian  "for  having 
extinguished  the  name  of  Christians 
who  brought  the  Republic  to  ruin" 

A  second  pillar  commemorates 
the  reign  of  Diocletian,  and  honors 
the  imperator  ''for  having  every- 
where abolished  the  superstition  of 
Christ,  for  having  extended  the 
worship  of  the  gods." 

A  medal  struck  in  honor  of  Dio- 
cletian bears  the  inscription,  ''The 
name  of  Christian  being  extin- 
guished." 

To  the  fallacy  of  these  assump- 
tions subsequent  events  testify. 

The  tenth  is  the  last  general  per- 
secution of  the  Church  as  a  whole 
by  heathen  opponents.  A  stupen- 
dous change,  amounting  to  a  revo- 
lution, now  appears  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Church.  Constantine,  known 
in  history  as  Constantine  the  Great, 
became  emperor  of  Rome  A.  D. 
306,  and  reigned  31  years.  Early 
in  his  reign  he  espoused  the  hith- 
erto unpopular  cause  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  took  the  Church  under 
official  protection.  A  legend  gained 
currency  that  the  emperor's  con- 
version was  due  to  a  supernatural 
manifestation,  whereby  he  saw  a 
luminous  cross  appear  in  the  heav- 
ens with  the  inscription,  "By  this 
sign,  conquer.'*  The  genuineness 
of  this  alleged  manifestation  is 
doubtful,  and  the  evidence  of  his- 
tory is  against  it.  The  incident  is 
here  mentioned  to  show  the  means 
devised  to  make  Christianity  popu- 
lar at  the  time.  It  is  probable  that 
Constantine's  so-called  conversion 
was  rather  a  policy  move  than  a 
sincere  acceptance  of  the  truths  of 
Christianity.  The  emperor  himself 
remained  a  catechumen,  that  is,  an 
unbaptized  believer,  until  shortly 
before  his  death,  when  he  became  a 
member  by  baptism. 

But,  whatever  his  motives  may 
have  been,  he  made  Christianity  the 
religion  of  state,  issuing  an  official 


decree  to  this  effect  in  313.  "He 
made  the  cross  the  royal  standard; 
and  the  Roman  legions  now  for  the 
first  time  marched  beneath  the  em- 
blem of  Christianity"  (Myers). 

Immediately  following  the  change 
there  was  great  competition  for 
church  office;  a  bishop  was  more 
highly  esteemed  than  a  general. 
The  emperor  himself  was  the  real 
head  of  the  Church.  It  became  un- 
popular and  decidedly  disadvan- 
tageous in  a  material  sense  to  be 
known  as  a  non-Christian.  Pagan 
temples  were  transformed  into 
churches,  and  heathen  idols  were 
demolished.  We  read  that  twelve 
thousand  men  and  a  proportionate 
number  of  women  and  children 
were  baptized  into  the  Church  at 
Rome  alone,  within  a  single  year. 

Constantine  removed  the  capital 
of  the  empire  from  Rome  to  By- 
zantium, which  city  he  re-named 
after  himself,  Constantinople.  This, 
the  present  capital  of  Turkey,  be- 
came headquarters  of  the  state 
church. 

How  empty  and  vain  appears  the 
Diocletian  boast  that  Christianity 
was  forever  extinguished!  Yet 
how  different  was  the  church  un- 
der the  patronage  of  Constantine 
from  the  Church  as  established  by 
Christ  and  as  built  up  by  His  apos- 
tles! The  church  had  already  be- 
come apostate  as  judged  by  the 
standard  of  its  original  constitu- 
tion. 

The  adoption  of  the  church  by 
the  state  as  effected  by  Constantine, 
brings  us  to  the  consideration  of 
the  internal  causes  of  the  great 
apostasy. 

LESSON  REVIEW. 

1.  State  what  you  know  as  to  per- 
secutions subsequent  to  the  reign  of 
Traian,   hiring  the  second  century. 

2.  Discuss  the  persecutions  waged 
by  Decius:  (a)  time  (b)  duration,  (c) 
effects.       Cite      Cyprian,      bishop     of 
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Carthage,  as  to  the  widespread  apos- 
tasy produced  by  this  persecution. 

3.  State  what  you  know  of  the 
tenth  and  last  great  persecution  of 
the  Christian  Church:  (a)  time  of  oc- 
currence— in  whose  reign?  ((b)  du- 
ration; (c)  effects. 

4.  What  claim  was  made  as  to  the 
Christian  religion  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  Diocletian? 


5.  In  whose  reign  did  Christianity 
become  the  religion  of  the  state? 

6.  At  what  time  did  this  great 
change  occur? 

7.  Discuss  the  conversion  of  Con- 
stantine. 

8.  Cite  facts  as  to  the  immediate 
results  in  the  increase  of  church  mem- 
bership and  the  growth  of  popularity 
of  the  Church. 


The  Home  Beautiful. 


LESSON  V. 


CARE  OF  THE  SICK  IN  THE  HOME. 


Before  taking  up  the  question  of 
how  to  care  for  the  sick  we  should 
like  to  say  a  few  words  on  preven- 
tion of  sickness  and  intelligent  care 
of  the  well. 

Health  has  been  defined  as  a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  and 
the  necessary  conditions  to  secure 
it  have  been  given  as: — 

1  A  correct  supply  of  food, 

2  The  proper  cooking    of    the 

same, 

3  Air  and  sunlight  supply, 

4  Good  environment, 

5  Exercise, 

6  Rest, 

7  Sleep, 

8  Bathing. 

The  study  of  foods  and  their  ef- 
fects on  the  individual  is  equally 
as  important  as  the  study  of  drugs. 
Aim  to  be  well  fed  but  not  over  fed, 
and  most  important  of  all  not  to  be 
under  fed.  Much  .  depends  upon 
having  carefully  selected  well 
cooked  food,  served  in  an  attrac- 
tive way. 

"Courage,  cheerfulness,  and  a 
desire  to  work  depend  mostly  on 
good  nutrition,  and  there  is  an  econ- 
omy of  health  as  well  as  of  wealth." 

Attention  should  be  given  to  time 
of  serving  as  well  as  to  careful  pre- 
paration of  meals.    To  insure  a  con- 


tinuance of  health  hearty  meals 
should  not  be  served  too  near  to- 
gether, for  there  is  always  more 
danger  of  eating  too  much  than  too 
little.  Circumstances  ani  prefer- 
ences must  govern  each  family,  and 
ordinarily  there  should  be  two  light 
meals  and  one  heavy  meal  each  day 
arranged  to  suit  the  circumstances 
and  preferences  of  individual  fam- 
ilies. A  moderately  light  break- 
fast, light  luncheon,  and  the  prin- 
cipal meal  at  six  or  thereabouts 
suits  the  convenience  of  many  peo- 
ple. A  light  breakfast,  hearty  din- 
ner in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  a 
simple  supper  perhaps  suits  more 
people  in  our  rural  communities. 
The  English  custom  of  eating  four 
meals  a  day  is  deprecated  as  giving 
the  digestive  aparatus  too  much 
work  to  do.  (It  requires  trom  four 
to  seven  hours  to  digest  a  meal  in 
health).  This  is  no  worse,  how- 
ever, perhaps  not  so  injurious  as 
having  fewer  meals  and  overload- 
ing the  stomach  at  each.  When  too 
much  food  is  taken  into  the  stomach 
the  digestive  fluids  are  powerless 
to  act  on  the  whole  mass  and  the 
surplus  decomposes  and  causes  var- 
ious intestinal  disorders. 

A  word  as  to  ventilation,  sanita- 
tion, etc.  in  the  home,  as  a  preven- 
tive of  disease.*     It  is  impossible 
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to  emphasize  too  strongly  the  im- 
portance of  fresh  air  and  sunshine 
in  every  room  in  every  part  of  the 
house;  thoroughly  cleaning  cup- 
boards, closets,  shelves,  and  all 
corners  where  dust  can  gather ;  dis- 
infecting and  cleaning  all  sinks, 
drains,  cellars,  barns,  etc;  shaking 
and  airing  all  bedding  daily;  thor- 
oughly drying  all  cooking  utensils 
and  dish-cloths,  paying  especial  at- 
tention to  those  used  in  connection 
with  the  milk  supply;  and  last  but 
not  least,  look  after  the  gaibage  and 
the  flies.* 

It  seems  with  all  we  can  do  the 
sick  are  always  with  us,  and  while 
we  do  not  presume  to  take  the  place 
of  the  physician  we  would  like  to 
submit  fc/r  your  consideration  a 
few  simple  suggestions  that  may 
prove  a  help  in  time  of  need.  First 
of  all,  as  Latter-day  Saints  we 
know  the  consolation,  help,  and 
comfort  that  come  from  faith  and 
administration.  This  is  the  most 
important  of  all. 

There  are  many  among  us  who 
pass  for  well  people  who  are  al- 
most constantly  ailing  and  very, 
very  many  of  our  ailments  come 
from  our  ignorance  or  total  disre- 

*Not  very  much  can  be  said  in  so 
short  a  lesson  on  these  subjects,  but  we 
should  like  to  recommend  occasionally 
a  few  good  books,  not  to  be  taken  as 
text  books,  or  to  study  as  assigned  les- 
sons, but  to  be  read  by  all  the  family. 
And  if  they  cannot  be  obtained  in  any 
other  way  have  them  in  the  association 
library  and  try  to  get  as  many  people 
as  possible  to  read  them.  The  one  we 
would  recommend  this  month,  a  simply 
charming  book  on  these  subjects  is  The 
Healthful  Farmhouse,  by  a  Farmer's 
Wife.    Price  60c. 

Other  helpful  books  lor  this  course: 
First  Lessons  in  Food  and  Diet,  price 
30c.  postage  4c;  The  Art  of  Right  Liv- 
ing, 50c,  4c  postage ;  Home  Sanitation, 
25c. 

These  books  can  be  had  at  the  Des- 
eret  News  Book  Store  and  trie  Deseret 
Sunday   School  Union   Book  Store, 


gard  of  the  laws  of  health.  There 
are  no  two  people  alike,  and  even 
with  regular  prescriptions,  each  one 
must  learn  for  himself  what  suits 
his  particular  case.  If  you  notice 
that  certain  things  that  you  eat  dis- 
agree with  you,  it  is  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world  to  omit  those 
things  from  your  diet ;  you  will  not 
even  miss  them  if  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  substitute  some  of  the 
many  other  things  that  can  take 
their  place  with  good  results,  in- 
stead of  thoughtlessly  saying,  '*I 
know  this  is  not  good  for  me,  I 
ought  not  to  eat  this,  but  I  will 
take  it  this  time,"  and  then  suffer 
the  consequences.  If  we  had  suffici- 
ent will  power  to  stick  to  the  things 
we  know  agree  with  us  and  thus 
avoid  the  frequent  ailments  that 
finally  result  in  permanent  ill  health. 
Some  people  because  of  some  in- 
testinal derangement  can  not  take 
fruit  and  by  eliminating  this  from 
their  diet  for  a  time,  and  living  per- 
haps on  a  milk  diet  entirely,  they 
will  be  able  to  go  back  to  their 
healthy  fruit  or  mixed  diet.  Some 
people  can  not  take  milk,  to  others 
eggs  or  strawberries  act  as  almost 
a  poison.  (These  cases  are  rare, 
however,  and  perhaps  are  caused  by 
some  inherited  tendency).  Bread 
and  milk  is  said  to  be  a  perfect  food, 
but  milk  as  a  drink,  especially  with 
meals  is  not  to  be  recommended. 
The  milk  forms  in  a  mass  of  curd 
in  the  stomach  which  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  digestive  fluids  to  act 
upon  it.  If  it  is  used  at  all  as  a 
drink  it  should  be  sipped  slowly 
and  in  small  quantities.  Pure  wat- 
er is  the  best  thing  to  drink,  and 
should  be  taken  often  during  the 
day,  between  meals.  You  may  no- 
tice that  bread  is  hard  for  you  to 
digest.  Eat  as  little  as  possible,  try 
leaving  it  out  entirely  for  dinner 
when  you  have  so  many  other 
things  that  you  will  scarcely  miss 
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it.  Do  the  same  with  pastry,  sal- 
ads, sweets,  or  any  one  thing  that 
you  have  discovered  for  yourself  is 
not  good  for  you. 

A  few  suggestions  to  those  who 
must  act  as  nurses  in  the  home,  and 
there  are  few  women  to  whom  this 
duty  will  not  come  sooner  or  later. 
The  nurse  should  be  self-reliant, 
resourceful,  and  self-denying,  of 
cheerful  temperament,  kind  and 
sympathetic,  quiet,  neat,  and  sys- 
tematic, and  she  needs  to  have  good 
health.  It  is  seldom  that  all  these 
qualities  are  found  in  a  home  nurse, 
but  in  cases  of  emergency  the  wom- 
an who  possesses  most  of  them  is 
the  one  who  will  be  called  to  take 
the  responsibility  and  do  the  direct- 
ing. The  nurse,  however,  must  con- 
sider her  own  health  and  endu- 
rance and  take  needed  rest  and 
sleep  that  she  may  the  more  effici- 
ently care  for  her  patient.  The  sick 
room  should  be  the  sunniest,  air- 
iest room  in  the  house — according 
to  the  Italian  proverb,  "Where  the 
sun  does  not  enter  the  doctor  does.'' 
There  should  be  an  air  of  bright- 
ness and  cheerfulness,  with  abso- 
lute order  and  cleanliness,  for  what 
affects  the  spirits  of  a  patient  af- 
fects his  health  very  materially,  and 
it  certainly  assists  in  diminishing 
the  natural  depression  of  a  sick  per- 
son to  see  everything  clean  and  in 
order  in  his  room,  fresh  flowers, 
a  bright  fire  when  needed,  the  food 
appearing  just  at  the  right  time, 
dainty  and  attractive.  The  patient 
should  never  be  required,  unless  he 
prefers  it,  to  ask  for  food  or  to  sug- 
gest what  is  to  be  prepared,  but  it 
should  come  as  a  surprise,  thus 
tempting  the  appetite  of  the  sick 
'  person  and  inducing  him  to  eat 
when  he  had  previously  felt  almost 
a  repugnance  for  food.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  in  some 
cases — fevers  for  example — there 
is  no  necessity  for  taking  food  for 


a  certain  time,  and  the  injudicious 
urging  of  food  by  anxious  friends 
is  injurious  rather  than  beneficial. 

Visitors  must  be  dealt  with 
"kindly  but  firmly,"  and  no  friend 
should  be  oflfended  if  he  is  denied 
admittance  to  the  sick  room.  If 
the  patient  is  well  enough  to  be 
entertained  then  pleasant  company 
is  a  benefit.  The  nurse,  or  person 
in  charge  is  the  best  judge  of  this. 
But  all  disturbing,  exciting  or  un- 
pleasant subjects  should  be  avoided, 
neither  the  patient's  trouble,  the 
visitor's  troubles,  nor  those  of 
friends  should  be  dwelt  upon,  and 
the  visit  should  not  be  too  long. 

Many  annoying  noises  can  be 
avoided  by  a  little  care  and  fore- 
thought. Avoid  wearing  clothes 
that  rustle  or  shoes  that  squeak;  if 
coal  is  needed  bring  it  in  wrapped 
in  paper  and  lay  it  on  the  fire,  paper 
and  all.  (This  will  save  soiling  the 
hands  as  well.)  Keep  rockmg  chairs 
out  of  the  room ;  use  a  wooden  in- 
stead of  a  metallic  poker  to  stir  the 
fire  with;  avoid  whispering  in  the 
sick-room  or  just  outside  the  door 
— if  the  patient  ought  nut  to  hear 
what  is  said  do  not  speak  at  all, 
if  necessary  to  speak  to  him  a  low 
tone  of  voice  is  never  so  annoying 
as  a  whisper. 

Particular  regard  should  be  giv- 
en to  administering  medicines  ex- 
actly as  prescribed  and  great  care 
should  be  taken  of  disinfectants 
and  everything  of  a  poisonous  na- 
ture. Throw  away  all  medicines 
that  have  lost  their  labels;  as  it  is 
useless  to  save  them,  and  mistakes 
in  using  them  may  result  seriously. 

Special  attention  should  be  giv- 
en to  the  bed  of  a  sick  person,  he 
must  spend  all  his  time  there^  for 
awhile,  and  what  are  trifles  to  a 
well  person  assume  wonderful  pro- 
portions to  the  'invalid.  There 
should  be  no  folds  or  creases  in  the 
patient's  clothing  nor  in  the  bed  be- 
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neath  him;  a  feather  bed  should 
never  be  used,  cotton  sheets  are 
better  than  linen  ones;  the  upper 
covering  should  be  light  and  just 
enough  for  sufficient  warmth ;  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
the  vitality  is  at  the  lowest,  a  little 
extra  covering,  a  hot  water  bottle 
or  a  cup  of  hot  milk  might  be  very 
acceptable.  Be  very  careful  to  get 
all  crumbs  out  of  the  bed  after  each 
meal.  Avoid  jarring  the  bed  unnec- 
essarily. The  nurse's  hands  should 
be  warm,  her  touch  light.  She 
should  be  neat,  clean,  and  attrac- 
tive in  appearance,  and  above  all 
she  should  keep  her  patient  clean. 
See  that  he  has  clean  skin,  clean 
clothes,  clean  bed,  clean  air,  and  a 
clean  room. 

We  find  that  this  subject  could 
be  extended  almost  indefinitely,  but 
our  space  for  this  lesson  is  gone. 

We  trust,  however,  that  from  the 
suggestions  in  the  lesson  and  from 


the  questions,  many  additional  items 
of  interest  may  be  brought  out. 

1.  Give  additional  thoughts  on  the 
necessity  of  exercise,  rest,  sleep,  bath- 
ing. 

2.  Give  experiences  with  regard  to 
faith  and  administration  for  the  sick. 

3.  Ask  questions  on  each  leading 
topic  as  it  is  given  in  the  lesson. 

(Note.  The  following  bulletins  and 
many  others  may  be  obtained  free  by 
sending  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.C.  It  is  expected 
however,  that  you  will  not  send  for 
any  except  those  which  you  consider 
will  interest  and  benefit  you. 

Milk  as  Food.  Preparation  of  vege- 
tables for  the  table  (with  recipes.) 

Bread  and  Principles  of  Bread  Mak- 
ing. 

Practical  Suggestions  for  Farm 
buildings. 

The  Nutritive  and  Economical  Value 
of  Food.    (Very  good.) 

How  Insects  Affect  Health  in  Rural 
Districts  (treating  of  typhoid  fever, 
etc.) 

Cheese  Making  on  the  Farm.  But- 
ter Making  on  the  Farm. 


Helpful  Hints  for  Juniors. 

LESSON  V. 

CLEANLINESS  AND  NEATNESS. 


Having  considered  kindness,  the 
thought  follows  that  a  kind  girl  will 
be  clean.  Teach  the  importance 
and  value  of  clean  thoughts  in 
building  character ;  of  cleanliness  in 
conversation  and  of  person.  Teach 
your  girls  that  they  are  sacred  to 
God,  that  He  gave  them  their  in- 
dividuality, but  they  must  develop 
their  own  character.  Class  teachers, 
you  must  understand  that  you  have 
higher  powers  and  should  use  them. 
In  this  way  you  help  the  girl  to 
gradually  unfold. hers,  and  awaken 
within  her  a  desire  to  be  something 
better.  Appoint  four  girls  to  de- 
vote five  minutes  each  day,  for  one 


week,  to  thought  on  one  special 
subject.  Let  one  think  on  neat- 
ness in  the  home ;  another  on  clean- 
liness of  person;  another  on  clean- 
liness of  speech.  On  meeting  night 
give  each  one  three  minutes  to  tell 
the  result  of  this  concentrated 
thought.  Invite  some  of  the  moth- 
ers to  attend;  have  the  placard  as 
on  the  previous  Home  night. 

Patching  or  darning  as  illustrat- 
ing neatness. 

Neatness. 

a.  Of  person.     Why? 

b.  In  the  home.    Effect. 

c.  On  the  street. 
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1.  In  what  way? 

2.  How  teach  others. 
Cleanliness. 

a.  In  the  home. 

b.  Of  your  surroundings, 
suits. 

c.  Of  person. 
1.     Of  body. 


2.  The  teeth. 

3.  The  nails. 

4.  The  feet, 
d.     Of  speech. 

Re-  1.  At  home. 

2.  In  school  or  mutual. 

3.  With  gentlemen  friends. 

4.  In  public  places. 


The  Literary  Lesson. 

LESSON  V. 
Senior :  "The  Other  Wise  Man." 


Henry  Van  Dyke  (born  1852  in 
Pennsylvania),  a  former  Harvard 
preacher  and  now  pastor  of  the 
firick  Presbyterian  Church,  New 
York  City,  occupies  a  decidedly 
high  place  in  the  literature  of  to- 
day. He  is  essayist,  story  writer, 
and  poet.  And  he  always  makes 
one  better  for  the  reading. 


"There  is  a  beauty  in  this  little  story 
that  goes  straight  to  the  heart.  Have 
it  read  from  the  preface  to  the  end. 
Let  one  girl  read  the  preface.  Then 
have  all  the  girls  recite  in  unison  the 
four  lines  of  poetry  at  the  beginning. 
The  story  may  be  read  by  one  or  more 
good  readers,  as  the  class  leader 
wishes.  If  possible  have  Christmas 
opening  and  closing  hymns  and  a  solo. 
Should  any  time  be  left  call  on  the 
members  for  a  literary  criticism. 


Junior:  "The  Story  of  the  Odyssey." 


Ulysses  (u-lys'-seez,  other  name 
Odyseus  (o-dys'-seus),  the  Greek 
hero,  was  the  ruler  of  Ithaca.  He 
loved  his  wife  Penelope  (pen-eK-o- 
pe)  and  his  little  son  Tel-em'-a- 
chus,  so  much,  that,  though  he  was 
a  brave  soldier  and  the  wisest  of 
his  people,  he  wanted  to  stay  with 
them  instead  of  taking  part  in  plan- 
ning the  siege  of  Troy  (the  cruel 
war  that  came  about  because  beau- 
tiful Helen,  wife  of  the  Greek  gen- 
eral, ran  away  with  Trojan  Paris). 
So  he  pretended  to  be  insane,  and 
to  prove  it,  ploughed  the  sand  along 
the  seashore.  But  another  clever 
man  caught  him  by  putting  the  lit- 
tle Telemachus  in  the  furrow,  when 
Ulysses  quickly  turned  his  plough 
aside.  So  it  became  his  mission  to 
visit  the  Trojans  and  demand  the 


return  of  Helen.  She  refused  to 
come.  Then  followed  the  ten 
years'  war.  Ulysses  took  a  fore- 
most part.  He  was  one  of  those 
concealed  in  the  gigantic  wooden 
horse  that  was  hauled  inside  the 
gates  by  the  Trojans,  to  their 
downfall.  The  Odyssey  tells  the 
story  of  his  wanderings,  when  af- 
ter leaving  Troy,  storms  carried  his 
ship  to  wrong  ports. 

LESSON  REVIEW. 

1.  Who  wrote  the  "Iliad"  and 
"Odyssey?"  What  form  of  literature 
are  they,  and  what  is  their  place  in  the 
literary  world?  Briefly  tell  what  each 
is  about. 

2.  Describe  the  character  of  Ulys- 
ses. 

3  Describe  the  character  of  Pen- 
elope and  tell  what  was  happening  t(j 
her  while  her  husband  was  away. 
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4.  What  gods  and  goddesses  are 
spoken  of  in  the  *'Odyssev  what  are 
they  the  gods  of,  and  whose  side  are 
they  on?  - 

5.  Tell  all  you  know  of  Ulysses  on 
the  island  of  Calypso. 

6.  Relate  very  briefly  the  theme  of 
chapters  6,  7.  and  8. 

7.  Tell  the  story  of  the  Cyclops. 

8.  Tell  of  his  adventures  with 
Acobis  and  Cir'-ce. 

9.  Tell  briefly  about  the  descent 
into  hell. 

10.  Tell  of  his  adventure  with  th? 
Sirens. 

11.  What  part  does  Telemachus 
olay  in  the  return  of  his  father?  How 
is  he  assisted  by  the  gods? 

12.  Tell  how  Ulysses  returned  and 
how  he  and  Telemachus  met. 

13.  Relate  the  meeting  of  Ulysses 
and  Penelope  and  how  the  suitors 
were  put  to  flight. 


EXTRACTS   FROM   THE  ODYSSEY. 
(Pope's   translation.) 

The  man,  for  wisdom's  various  arts 
renowned, 

Long  exercised  in  woes,  O  Muse!  re- 
sound; 

Who,  when  his  arms  had  wrought  the 
destin'd  fall 

Of  sacred  Troy,  and  razed  her  heaven- 
built  wall, 

Wandering  from  clime  to  clime,  ob- 
servant stray'd, 

Their  manners  noted,  and  their  states 
survey'd. 

On  stormy  seas  unnumbered  toil  he 
bore, 

Safe  with  his  friends  to  gain  his  natal 
shore: 

Vain  toils!  their  impious  folly  dar'd  to 
prey 

On  herds  devoted  to  the  god  of  day; 

The  god,  vindictive,  doom'd  them  nev- 
ermore 

(Ah,  men  unbless'd!)  to  touch  that  na- 
tal shore. 

Oh,  snatch  some  portion  of  these  acts 
from  fate, 

Celestial  Muse —  and  to  our  world  re- 
late. 

But    when    Aurora,    daughter    of    the 

dawn. 
With  rosy  luster  purpled  o'er  the  lawn. 


Again  they  mount,  their  journey  to  re- 
new, 

And  from  the  sounding  portico  they 
flew 

Along  the  waving  fields  their  way 
they  hold, 

The  fields  receding  as  their  chariot 
roll'd: 

Then  slowly  sunk  the  ruddy  globe  of 
light, 

And  o*er  the  shaded  landscape  rush'd 
the  night. 

Thus    spake    Calypso   to   her   godlike 

guest: 
"Ulysses!"  (with  a  sigh  she  thus  be- 
gan): 
"O  sprung  from  gods!  in  wisdom  more 

than  man! 
Is  then  thy  home  the  passion  of  thy 

heart? 
Thus  wilt  thou  leave  me,  are  we  thus 

to  part? 
Farewell,  and  ever  joyful  may*st  thou 

be, 
Nor    break   the    transport     with     one 

thought  of  me.     *    *    ♦ 
A  willing  goddess,  and  immortal  life. 
Might  banish   from  thy  mind  an  ab- 
sent wife. 
Am  I  inferior  to  a  mortal  dame? 
Less  soft  my  feature,  less  august  my 

frame? 
Or   shall   the  daughters  of  the  earth 

compare 
Their     earth-born    beauties     with    the 

heavenly  fair?"     ♦     ♦     * 
"Loved    and    adored,    O    goddess,    as 

thou  art, 
Forgive    the    weakness    of    a    human 

heart. 
Tho'  well  I  see  thy  graces  far  above 
The  dear,  though  mortal,  object  of  my 

love, 
Of  youth   eternal   well   the  difference 

know, 
And  the  short  date  of  fading  charms 

below; 
Yet   every   day,   while   absent   thus    I 

roam, 
I  languish  to  return  and  be  at  home. 
Whate'er  the  gods  shall  destine  me  to 

bear 
Tn  the  black  ocean,  or  the  watery  war. 
'Tis  mine  to  master  with  a  constant 

mind; 
Inured  tot>erils,  to  the  worst  re-^iTn'd. 
By   seas,   by  wars,   so   many   dangers 

run; 
Still   I   can   suffer;   their  hiorh   will   be 

done!" 
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The  Heart's  Desire. 


Katie  Grover. 


Everything  was  suggebtive  of 
Qiristmas.  Even  the  snow-flakes 
flying  hither  and  thither  in  frolic- 
some glee  seemed  to  have  caught 
the  true  Christmas  spirit  and  were 
trying  to  do  their  part  by  making  it 
a  snowy  Christmas. 

To  enter  the  gay  shops  down 
town  was  like  a  peep  into  fairy- 
land so  beautifully  and  temptingly 
were  they  adorned  to  allure  the 
Christmas  shoppers.  Indeed,  a 
mere  glance  toward  the  great  plate 
glass  show  windows  from  the  most 
indifferent  passer  by  revealed  such 
wondrous  glimpses  of  dolls  and 
Teddy-bears,  silken  robes,  glitter- 
ing jewels,  and  dainty  nicknacks, 
that  ere  he  was  aware  he  too  had 
caught  the  Christmas  spirit,  and 
was  hastening  inside  with  the  hur- 
rying crowd. 

One  richly  dressed  woman  looked 
strangely  alone  and  apart  as  she 
stood  sadly  absorbed  in  watching 
two  pretty  children  who  were  going 
into  ecstacies  over  the  beautiful 
dolls  smiling  from  the  windows. 

"Mamma,  if  we  are  real  good,  do 
you  think  Santa  will  bring  us  just 
what  we  want  most  in  all  the 
world?"  asked  the  older  girl,  turn- 
ing to  her  mother,  while  her  eyes 
rested  on  the  doll  of  her  dreams. 

The  woman  smiled  sympathetic- 
ally and  went  on  her  way  thinking 
how  all  her  life  the  same  vexing 
childish  problems  had  confronted 
her,  and  still  she  waited,  the  sweet 


faith  of  childhood  still  clinging  to 
her. 

"Holly,  mistletoe,  and  Christmas 
trees,"  shouted  the  little  fellow  in 
the  small  booth  near  the  windy 
corner,  while  he  tramped  up  and 
down  his  narrow  quarters  and  blew 
on  his  frost-bitten  fingers  to  try  to 
get  some  warmth  into  them.  "Won't 
you  buy  some,  lady?" 

The  woman  paused  on  her  way 
to  her  car  and  chose  some  of  the 
bright  holly. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  a  tree  ?"  asked 
the  boy  rather  wistfully.  Somehow 
they  were  not  going  very  fast,  and 
the  poor  little  mother  and  sister  at 
home  were  entirely  dependent  up- 
on this  brave  boy.  "Take  one  for 
your  childrens,  won't  you  please?" 

'1  have  no  children,"  she  an- 
swered sadly,  and  the  lonely  look 
in  her  eyes  made  the  boy  feel  that 
perhaps  after  all  his  mother  was 
richer  in  some  things  than  this 
woman  in  her  rich  sealskin  wrap. 
"Keep  the  dollar,  my  boy,  I  don't 
want  the  change,"  she  said,  taking 
her  bag  of  holly  and  nodding  cheer- 
ily as  she  turned  away. 

The  car  was  crowded.  There 
were  fathers  loaded  down  with  all 
sorts  of  mysterious  looking  pack- 
ages of  every  size,  worn-out  patient 
mothers  with  their  children  and 
young  people  joyfully  looking  for- 
ward to  the  coming  holidays  with 
youth's  bright  anticipation. 
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"Christmas  is  such  a  happy  day  at 
our  house,"  confided  one  round- 
cheeked  matronly  looking  woman 
turning  to  her  companion,  a  society 
dame  whose  daintily  gloved  hands 
were  free  from  encumbrance  save 
a  silver  meshed  purse  and  a  costly 
fur  muflF.  "We  have  seven  little 
stockings  to  fill,  you  know,  and  you 
cannot  imagine  how  we  enjoy  it. 
If  there  were  twice  seven  I  suppose 
we'd  still  find  enough  to  fill  them  all 
and  our  pleasure  would  be  doubled." 

"Dear  me,  I  don't  see  how  you 
do  it,"  drawled  the  society  woman 
in  shocked  tones.  "Our  one  child 
is  a  terrible  expense,  I  cannot  begin 
to  have  what  I  did  before  she  came. 
One  is  quite  enough.  My  husband 
and  I  are  going  to  New  York  to- 
morrow so  nurse  can  have  the  de- 
lightful role  of  Santa  Claus,  at  our 
house." 

The  car  stopped  and  the  woman 
with  the  holly  got  off  and  crossed 
the  street.  As  she  walked  up  the 
steps  of  her  elegant  home  she  won- 
dered if  there  was  another  in  all  the 
land  quite  so  alone  as  she,  for 

"No  tiny  feet  came  fretting  to  her  door, 
No  plaintive  voices  prattle  or  complain 
Save  in  her  heart,  where  one  cries  out  in 

vain 
For  life  to  wake  and  throb  against  her 


"Christmas  is  such  a  time  for 
memories,"  she  sighed,  entering  the 
beautiful  hall. 

"Once  I  thought  this  was  my 
heart's  desire,"  she  mused,  her 
eyes  glancing  mechanically  around 
as  she  sat  down  by  the  bright  fire 
"Now  I  would  give  it  all — for  what 
I  in  my  foolish  youth  cast  aside  as 
too  commonplace.  I  was  like  that 
woman  on  the  car  who  cares  for 
nothing  but  self,  but  now  I  envy 
little  Mrs.  Menton  and  wish  I  had 
seven  little  stockings  to  fill.    Christ- 


mas is  the  children's  day.  Will 
John  lend  me  his  baby  I  wonder." 

Martha,  the  maid,  came  in  bear- 
ing a  dainty  tray. 

"I  know  you  are  cold,  Miss  Ev- 
elyn, so  I  made  you  a  cup  of  hot 
chocolate  as  soon  as  I  heard  you 
come  in,"  she  said  putting  down 
the  tray  with  its  exquisite  choco- 
late service  of  Limoges  china. 

"Thank  you,  Martha,  I  am  both 
cold  and  hungry.  You  are  the 
most  thoughtful  girl  in  the  world. 
Any  mail?" 

"Just  this  letter  on  the  mantle," 
handing  it  to  her.  "I  will  soon  Have 
dinner  ready  now." 

She  bustled  out,  and  Evelyn 
pushed  away  the  tray  and  tore  op- 
en her  letter  with  an  eagerness 
quite  foreign  to  her  usual  slowly  de- 
liberate manner. 

"From  John.  It  is  almost  more 
than  I  expected,  and  certainly  more 
than  I  deserve."  Thus  ruminating 
she  read  hurriedly  on  until  she 
came  to  the  end,  while  a  great  wave 
of  joy  flooded  her  heart,  and  trans- 
figured her  face. 

"He  consents.  John's  baby  is 
coming  to  spend  Christmas  with 
me.  John's  little  girl!  Now  I  am 
happy.  She  comes  in  the  morning. 
I  wonder  if  she  resembles  John,  this 
baby — ^this  child  which  might  have 
been  mine.  Nonseube,  how  these 
little  tantalizing  'might  have  beens' 
pursue  me  tonight." 

After  dinner  she  spent  a  busy 
evening  planning  and  scheming  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  little  stranger. 
When  finally  the  midnight  clock 
warned  her  to  retire,  she  went  to 
bed  to  dream  of  a  little  head  pil- 
lowed on  her  breast,  and  a  little  arm 
around  her  neck. 

The  shabby  boy  in  the  booth  on 
the  windy  corner  opened  his  eyes  in 
wonder  next  morning  when  a  large 
order  for  Christmas  trees,  holly,  and 
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mistletoe  came  from  the  lady  who 
had  said  she  had  no  children. 

The  salespeople  at  the  large  store 
where  Miss  Evelyn  did  her  shop- 
ping were  equally  surprised  when 
she  came  rushing  in,  all  ejccitement 
asking  for  dolls,  Teddy-bears, 
games,  and  all  sorts  of  playthings. 

When  the  train  from  the  North 
came  puffing  into  the  station  yard 
that  morning  it  brought  piles  of  ear- 
ly Christmas  packages,  but  none 
quite  so  precious  and  dainty  as  the 
one  which  the  gallant  conductor 
bore  so  gaily  on  his  arm — a  tiny 
red-coated,  dark  blue-eyed  g^rl,  with 
auburn  curls  and  an  upturned  dim- 
inutive nose  which  boasted  a  freckle 
or  two. 

Evelyn  was  there  with  out- 
stretched arms  hungry  to  claim  the 
child  who  had  John's  eyes  and  hair 
and  mouth. 

"I  knew  you,"  laughed  the  little 
g^rl,  patting  Evelyn's  cheek  with 
her  soft  chubby  hand.  "Vou  look 
like  the  picture  papa  showed  me,  I 
am  going  to  stay  one  whole  week. 
Are  you  glad?" 

"So  glad  that  I  have  to  keep 
squeezing  and  kissing  you  to  make 
sure  you  are  not  a  dream  child," 
said  Evelyn,  her  arm  tightening 
around  the  warm  soft  little  body. 
"The  car  is  taking  us  to  my  house 
now,  little  sunshine." 

"Why,  that's  what  papa  calls  me," 
regarding  Evelyn  with  round 
pleased  eyes.  "You  love  me  al- 
ready, don't  you?  Now,  there's 
Miss  Brown — I've  known  her  ever 
so  long — and  she  don't  love  me,  and 
I  don't  love  her.    Papa  does." 

"Does  he?"  said  Evelyn,  smiling 
rather  sadly.  "Come,  we  must  get 
off  now.    This  is  my  house." 

"Do  you  live  here  all  alone?" 
cried  Marie,  gazing  around  the 
lovely  hall,  and  noting  the  wide 
stairs  and  shining  banisters.  "What 
a  big,  big  house  for  just  you.     O 


Miss  Evelyn,  why  don't  you  get  a 
papa  and  some  children?" 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  stay  and 
be  my  little  g^rl?"  asked  Evelyn. 

"I  am  going  to  stay  a  week,"  said 
Marie,  "and  if  I  love  you  a  whole 
lot  then  maybe  papa  will  let  me  stay 
longer.    Will  you  be  glad  if  I  do?" 

She  was  delightfully  irresistible 
as  she  prattled  on  in  her  sweet  baby 
way,  her  little  dimpled  hand  now 
making  bold  to  pat  Evelyn's  cheek 
caressingly. 

Together  they  went  from  room  to 
room  until  Marie  had  explored 
every  nook  and  corner  to  her  heart's 
content,  then  they  sat  down  to  rest 
and  hungrily  wait  for  Martha's 
summons  to  the  early  dinner  she 
was  preparing  in  honor  of  the  little 
guest. 

"Your  house  is  just  beautiful," 
said  Marie,  clasping  her  tiny  hands 
together,  "but,"  here  the  baby  face 
grew  troubled  and  the  little  voice 
trembled,  "I  think  it's  a  lonely  house 
without  any  papa  or  playthings  all 
over,  or  dirt  anywhere." 

"Dear  little  soul,  you  shall  have 
some  playthings,  a  playhouse  in 
every  room  and  turn  everything  up- 
side down.  Come,  Sunshine,  let  us 
go  and  eat  that  good  chicken  of 
Martha's." 

That  night  just  before  Marie 
dropped  off  to  sluniberland,  she 
pulled  Evelyn's  head  down  and 
kissed  her  sajring  dreamily : 

"I  love  you  very  much.  You 
are  lots  nicer  than  Miss  Brown.  I'm 
going  to  tell  papa  so,  and  maybe 
he—" 

"Hush,"  breathed  Evelyn,  refus- 
ing to  hear  more.  ^  "Go  to  sleep, 
darling,  while  I  telf  you  about  the 
Land  of  Nod," 

"Come  cuddle  your  head  on  my  shoulder, 
dear. 

Your  head  like  the  golden-rod, 
And  we  will  go  sailing  away  from  here 

To  the  beautiful  Land  of  Nod. 
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Away  from  life's  hurry,  and  flurry,  and 
worry. 
Away    from     earth's     shadows     and 
gloom, 
To  a  world  of  fair  weather  we'll  float 
off   together 
Where  roses  are  always  in  bloom." 

By  this  time  Marie  lay  fast 
asleep,  but  Evelyn  still  sat  with  the 
little  hand  in  hers  for  some  time, 
her  eyes  fixed  broodingly  on  the 
tiny  features  so  strikingly  like  those 
of  the  man  who  had  once  been  her 
lover.  In  those  old  days  of  pover- 
ty— happy  days  as  she  now  looked 
back — a  priceless  love  had  been  lain 
at  her  feet  but  she  in  her  girlish 
folly  and  pride  mocked  at  his  dar- 
ing to  offer  her  nothing  better  than 
love  in  a  cottage.  When  he  could 
give  her  wealth  and  ease  then  she 
would  perhaps  listen,  Evelyn  told 
him,  and  with  that  she  dismissed 
him. 

He  had  gone  away,  very  angry 
and  bitter  toward  her,  and  after 
awhile  she  had  heard  of  his  mar- 
rage  in  a  neighboring  city.  Mean- 
while Evelyn's  parents  had  died 
leaving  her  sufficient  means  to  live 
in  the  comfort  and  luxury  she  had 
deemed  so  essential  to  happiness. 
That  which  she  had  most  desired 
had  been  given  her,  but  where  was 
the  joy  and  content  which  should 
have  come  with  it? 

When  John's  wife  died  leaving 
behind  a  wee  baby  girl,  Evelyn  had 
written  and  timidly  offered  to  take 
the  child;  while  in  her  heart  she 
prayed  that  God  would  give  her 
back  the  jewel  she  had  thrown 
away. 

John  had  sent  her  back  a  cool 
courteous  refusal  in  a  few  terse 
harried  lines,-  man-like,  unable  to 
read  between  the  lines  of  her  poor 
little  letter.  His  love  was  dead, 
while  Evelyn's,  alas,  was  just  awak- 
ening to  a  sense  of  its  bitter  loss. 

After  a  silence  of  four  years,  she 
had  again  written,  asking  that  the 


b'ttle  one  might  come  to  spend  the 
Christmas  week,  and  John  had  gra- 
ciously consented. 

"I  wouldn't  ask  for  anything 
more,  if  I  could  but  keep  her,"  she 
whispered  prayerfully,  still  looking 
wistfully  at  the  sleeping  child.  "I 
have  lost  him,  but  to  have  his  child 
would  be  a  great  recompense.  O 
Father,  is  it  asking  too  much  ?" 

Christmas  eve  found  Evelyn  and 
little  Marie  busily  engaged  in  dec- 
orating the  beautiful  Christmas  tree 
which  was  so  tall  that  it  touched 
the  parlor  ceiling. 

Suddenly  the  sharp  peal  of  the 
door-bell  startled  them  both,  espe- 
cially Marie  who  ran  and  hid  her 
curly  head  against  Evelyn's  skirt, 
whispering  excitedly : 

'It's  Santa  Claus.  Put  me  to 
bed  quick  or  he  will  go  away." 

The  next  moment  a  tail  middle- 
aged  man  with  dark  blue  eyes  and 
hair  and  beard  of  auburn  hue  stood 
in  the  hall  peering  in  upon  the  pret- 
ty parlor  scene. 

"Looks  like  Christmas  here,  Sun- 
shine," he  smiled,  and  next  thing 
Marie,  with  a  little  shriek  of  de- 
light, ran  to  his  open  arms. 

"Dearest,  dearest,  we  are  so  glad 
you've  come,"  she  cried,  softly  pat- 
ting his  cheek.  "Now  we  can  hang 
up  your  stocking,  too." 

"No,  no,  papa  cannot  stay,"  put- 
ting her  down  and  advancing  to 
take  Evelyn's  timidly  proffered 
hand  in  a  firm  grip.  "How  well 
you  are  looking.  Miss  Afton,  no 
need  to  ask  if  fortune  has  smiled  on 
you." 

"Won't  you  sit  down  ?"  she  asked 
rather  formally,  though  the  sudden 
bright  flush  in  her  cheeks  belied 
the  indifference  she  sought  to  as- 
sume. 

"No,  thank  you,  I  just  dropped 
in  for  a  minute  to  see  my  baby,"  he 
answered  gravely.  "A  party  of  us 
came  to  the  city  tonight  to  hear 
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'Madam  Butterfly.'  The  others  are 
at  the  hotel  and  I  promised  to  join 
them  there  in  time  for  dinner.  Miss 
Brown  sent  her  love  to  you,  baby." 

The  child's  laughing  face  grew 
sober  instantly,  and  she  turned 
quickly  away  from  her  father. 

"Don't  want  her  love,"  she  pout- 
ed, tears  in  her  eyes,  ''I  like  Evelyn 
best.  She's  just  lovely.  She  likes 
little  girls." 

"Well,"  began  her  father,  looking 
annoyed  and  uncomfortable,  "so 
does  Miss  Brown." 

"No,"  this  emphatically,  "she 
says  I'm  a  nuisance,  and  that  chil- 
dren ought  never  to  be  borr.  Papa, 
do  stay  to  dinner." 

**Yes,  I  wish  you  could,"  said 
Evelyn  politely,  "though  I  fear  we 
would  be  dreadfully  dull  in  com- 
parison with  your  gay  crowd  at  the 
hotel." 

"I  hate  crowds,"  grumbled  Mc- 
Lain.  The  little  roand  table  set 
for  two  in  the  dinning-room  beyond 
as  seen  through  the  parted  curtains 
certainly  looked  tempting  and  rest- 
ful. 

"It  has  been  a  long  while  since 
you  and  I  ate  together,  Evelyn,"  he 
suddenly  remarked,  and  there  was 
something  in  his  voice  and  the  look 
he  gave  her  which  made  Evelyn 
turn  pale,  though  she  met  his 
searching  eye  bravely.  "I  wish  I 
could  stay,  but  no,  it  is  impossible." 

"Papa,  we  are  going  to  have  the 
jolliest  Qiristmas,"  baid  Marie  as 
they  followed  him  out  to  the  hall- 
door,  "Evelyn  and  I  We  have 
hung  up  our  stockings.  You  come 
back,  then  you  will  have  one,  too." 

"Sorry,  little  girl,  but  I  simply 
can't  get  away  tomorrow." 

"Thank  you  so  much  for  lending 
me  this  sweet  bit  of  sunshine,"  said 
Evelyn,  putting  her  arm  lovingly 
around  the  clinging  child.  "I  wish 
I  could  keep  her  awhile." 

"I  am  going  to  Europe  soon," 


McLain  said  hurriedly.  "Perhaps 
I  shall  be  glad  to  lea^e  my  little  g^rl 
with  you  then." 

"I  shall  be  delighted,"  respond- 
ed Evelyn,  smiling  faintly,  for  in 
spite  of  the  joy  at  the  prospect, 
there  was  a  bitter  heavy  ache  at  her 
heart. 

"Evelyn,  I  am  indeed  glad  to  find 
you  so  happy  and  contented,"  said 
John  still  lingering,  his  deep  blue 
eyes  fixed  on  her  and  the  child  as 
though  loathe  to  leave  them."  I 
suppose  this  little  thing  here," 
squeezing  Marie's  chubby  hand,  "is 
all  that  is  needed  to  make  this  little 
home  ideal.  Tell  mc,  why  do  not 
all  women  like  children?" 

"Every  true  woman  does,"  re- 
sponded Evelyn  warmly.  "The 
woman  who  doesn't  care  for  chil- 
dren and  seeks  to  avoid  them  is  un- 
natural and  lacks  the  noblest  and 
happiest  elements  of  true  woman- 
hood, I  take  it." 

"I  have  been  unfortunate,"  con- 
fessed McLain  rather  bitterly.  "Ma- 
rie's mother  rebelled  fiercely  against 
inaternity,  and  when  it  came  it  cost 
her  her  life.  Beulah — Miss  Brown 
— made  a  great  deal  of  my  baby  at 
first,  but  now  she  does  not  hesitate 
to  show  her  dislike  for  the  poor 
child.  The  world  needs  such  wom- 
en as  you,  Evelyn,  with  the  mother 
love  for  every  child,  to  rear  these 
priceless  little  souls — yet  you  have 
passed  it  by.  Ah,  well,  women  are 
hard  to  understand.  I  must  go. 
Have  a  merry  Christmas,  children." 

With  a  parting  kiss  to  Marie,  and 
a  grave  smile  for  them  both,  he 
went  out  into  the  cold,  stormy  night. 

"Papa  is  not  very  happy  tonight," 
sighed  the  little  girl,  quick  to  dis- 
cover her  father's  mood.  "I  am  so 
sorry.  I  would  cry  if  Qiristmas 
wasn't  so  near." 

"No,  no,  darling,  don't  cry,"  said 
Evelyn  taking  her  in  her  arms  and 
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kissing  her  while  her  own  eyes  grew 
dim. 

"I  wish  he  had  stayed  away,"  she 
thought,  miserably.  "He  has  spoilt 
our  Oiristmas.  He  will  never  be 
happy  with  that  woman  and  yet  is 
stupid  enough  to  go  and  marry  her. 
O  why  do  we  never  get  our  heart's 
desire  ?" 

It  snowed  heavily  during  the 
night  and  Christmas  morn  came 
clothed  in  the  white  mantle  which 
to  most  of  us  (so  far  as  the  weather 
is  concerned)  makes  of  it  a  perfect 
Christmas. 

Evelyn  bravely  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  day,  and  just  at  dawn, 
hand  in  hand  with  Marie,  they  stole 
down  stairs  in  their  nightdresses 
to  see  what  Santa  Claus  had  put  in 
their  stockings. 

They  found  them  hanging  in 
front  of  the  fire-place  bulging  out 
with  parcels,  candies  and  fruit, 
while  in  the  toe  of  Marie's  was  a 
gold  dollar.  Down  on  the  stairs 
they  sat,  two  inquisitive  excited 
children,  pulling  off  wrappings 
from  boxes,  tasting  sweetmeats,  and 
whispering  joyously  as  each  new 
treasure  came  to  view. 

In  after  years  Marie  stoutly 
maintained  that  this  was  the  very 
best  Christmas  she  ever  had.  Ev- 
elyn turned  herself  into  a  little  twin 
sister  for  the  day,  wearmg  short 
skirts,  and  hair  in  a  long  braid  down 
her  back.  i 

It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  of 
all  they  did  in  that  one  short  day, 
but  when  night  came  Marie,  sleepy 
and  tired,  was  glad  to  rest  on  Ev- 
elyn's lap  in  front  of  the  glowing 
fire. 

"I  love  you  as  a  mamma  best. 
Why  can't  you  be  my  true  mamma 
instead  of  Miss  Brown?  Why  does 
papa  like  her  better  than  you?'* 

*Terhaps  she  is  younger  and 
prettier,"  suggested  Evelyn  with  a 


forced  smile.  *'Don't  you  think  that 
is  the  reason?" 

"I  g^ess  she  is  prettier,"  con- 
fessed Marie,  with  the  blunt  candor 
so  characteristic  of  children.  "But 
you  are  kinder  looking,  and  your 
smile  is  sweeter.  Not  anybody  loves 
me  like  you  do  'cepting  papa." 

"Listen,  the  door  bell  is  ringing. 
Martha  is  out  so  I  must  go  answer 
it.    Who  can  it  be?" 

"I  g^ess  it's  papa,"  cried  Marie, 
skipping  along  by  her  side. 

It  was  her  father.  He  looked 
pale  and  worried  as  though  labor- 
ing under  some  great  strain. 

"I  have  come  back,"  he  said 
gravely,  "because  I  have  a  Christ- 
mas gift  to  offer  which  I  think  will 
bring  you  both  great  joy.  Evelyn, 
will  you  mother  my  little  girl?  I 
want  to  give  her  to  you, — not  for  a 
time  but  for  always.  And  you, 
Marie,  do  you  want  her  for  your 
dear  mamma?" 

Marie  answered  with  a  glad,  lit- 
tle cry,  throwing  her  arms  about 
Evelyn  and  kissing  her  again  and 
again. 

"You  are  very  generous,"  said 
Evelyn,  turning  a  pale  smiling  face 
to  him.  "I  will  try  to  be  all  that  a 
mother  should,  John.  Are  you — 
going  away?" 

"That  depends.  Evelyn  dear,  I 
have  g^ven  you  my  baby, — now 
what  is  to  become  of  me?" 

"Why,  John, — Miss  Brown, — 
what  about  her  ?"  she  stared  at  him 
wonderingly,  then  the  look  in  his 
eyes  made  her  flush  rosily  and  hide 
her  happy  face  against  Marie's  cur- 
ly head. 

"Never  mind  her.  It  is  you — ^you 
whom  I  want.  Evelyn,  are  you 
going  to  send  me  away  again?" 

"John,  I  have  always  loved  you," 
she  confessed,  her  radiant  face  now 
lifted  close  to  his.  "From  the  day 
I  sent  you  away,  to  call  you  back 
has  been  my  heart's  desire." 
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Hail  to  the  King. 

Ruth  May  Fox. 

PART  I. 

Silvery  bells,  silvery  bells, 

Joyfully  clear  your  cadence  swells 

Thrilling  the  soul  with  a  touch  sublime  — 

A  memory  of  that  olden  time. 

Wafted  out  from  the  Eastern  dells, 

Pealing,  now,  from  your  tuneful  bells. 

Tenderly  sweet  hear  them  repeat. 

In  full  solemn  time  the  rythmical  chime; 

Melting  to  tears,  dispelling  our  fears, 

Bidding  us  watch  through  the  swift  coming  years, 

And  hark  for  the  bells  which  the  angels  shall  ring, 

When  mountain  and  valley  and  ocean  shall  sing 

To  the  chiming  of  bells,  the  pealing  of  bells 

Telestial,  Terrestrial,  Celestial  bells. 

PART  II. 

Ye  kings  of  the  isles  get  down  to  your  ships: 

From  Tarshish  and  Sheba  the  mighty  are  bringing 

Gk)ld,  spices,  and  myrrh,  while  the  deserts  are  ringing 

With  the  songs  of  the  sages, — 

The  theme  of  the  ages, — 

The  Shiloh  shall  come. — 

"His  star,  lo,  the  star! 

Oh!    Juda  rejoice,  we  come  from  afar 

To  witness  His  glory, 

The  great  King  most  holy." 

PART  III. 

'Neath  night's  bespangled  diadem. 
The  cold  gray  earth  lay  dreaming; 
When  suddenly  a  light  was  streaming. 
Full  on  the  cave  where  love  was  beaming 
Around  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem. 

His  love  had  cleft  the  darkness  wild, 
The  Virgin's  fondest  hopes  fulfilling; 
Sweet  ecstasies  her  bosom  thrilling. 
Her  new  found  pleasures  almost  stilling 
A  strange  foreboding — "Guard  thy  Child." 

Love  dreams  which  reared  a  Kingdom  great 
For  her  Hope  and  Joy — the  Promised  Son 
Begotten  by  that  Eternal  One; 
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Born  to  inherit  King  David's  throne, 
And  Israel's  judgments  arbitrate. 

Love  the  offspring  of  faith  supreme, 
Withstanding  the  scorn  of  the  multitude. 
The  unkind  thrusts  at  her  womanhood, 
Whisperings  vague  of  her  motherhood. 
Hearken!  she  sings  a  tender  theme. 

PART  IV. 

"Lullaby,  Lullaby, 
Hush,  my  Child,  Thy  weeping. 
Pillowed  on  Thy  Mother's  breast. 
Safe  Thy  golden  head  doth  rest; 
While  to  mine  Thy  form  is  prest. 
Sleep,  Beloved,  sleep. 

"Lullaby,  Lullaby, 
Dost  not  hear  them  chanting? 
Shepherds  praising  God  for  Thee  ? 
Great  ones  come  and  bend  the  knee ; 
Angels  play  in  symphony. 
Sleep,  Beloved,  sleep. 

"Lullaby,  Lullaby, 
Why,  Thy  soft  lips  quiv 'ring  ? 
Glory  from  Thy  Father's  Throne, 
Flameth  down  upon  His  own. 
Encircling  Thy  cradle  lone. 
Sleep,  Beloved,  sleep." 

PART  V. 

Hail,  Blessed  Virgin,  Hail  to  thee! 

Jehovah  nurtured  on  thy  knee! 

That   wondrous   thing  the   world   calls   birth, 

Thou  gavest  to  a  God,  and  earth 

Shall  praise  thee  everlastingly, 

And   link   thee   with   His   Majesty. 

Near  to  thy  heart,  Immanuel  slept; 
Pressed  thy  fair  bosom,  smiled  and  wept; 
And  gazed  with  trustful,  mute  surprise 
Into  His  mother's  glorious  eyes, 
Where  purple  shadows  sometimes  crept, 
And  fires  of  indignation  leapt. 
And  thou  didst  guide  His  toddling  feet. 
Taught  Him  to  pray,  and  oft  repeat — 
*'0  Father  mine.  Thy  little  Son, 
Pleads  for  Thy  care,  while  life  shall  run." 
Humility  and  grandeur  meet 
Thy  crown  of  glory  is  complete. 
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PART    VI. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews, 

Thou  who  wast  pierced,  when  crown  of  thorns  did  tire 

Thy  princely  brow.     All  hail,  Thou  didst  expire 

A  God.    All  hail !    Let  Thy  peace  diffuse 

Through  the  hearts  of  man  the  glorious  nev/s — 

The  risen  Lord,  our  Anchor  and  Desire 

Hath  sent  His  heralds  forth,  equipped  with  fire 

To  make  straight  His  path,  whom  the  world  did  refuse. 

On  living  tablets  Thou  hast  writ  Thy  name. 

Thy  gorgeous  banners  emblaze  the  sky. 

Thou  ridest  the  clouds  while  the  lightning's  wing 

Masheth  Thy  glory,  and  earth  doth  proclaim, 

r  rom  the  heights  of  the  ages  "Hear  the  cry, — 

All  1  lail !    All  Hail !    All  Hail  to  the  King/' 
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Why  Should  the  Latter-day  Saints 
Preach  the  Gospel  to  the  World? 


Frank  Cutler, 


The  question  is  often  asked, 
"Why  should  Latter-day  Saints 
feel  it  a  duty  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  the  world?"  The  purpose  of 
man's  existence  upon  earth  is 
growth  and  development.  "Be  ye 
therefore  perfect  even  as  your  Fath- 
er in  heaven  is  perfect"  is  no  catch 
phrase  nor  a  bubble  of  the  imag- 
ination, but  is  really  and  truly  man's 
possible  destiny.  Perfection  is  only 
relative,  and  when  man  attains  to 
the  perfection  of  God's  the  divine 
bidding  will  still  continue  to  be  real 
and  forceful.  Judging  by  analogy, 
and  in  so  far  as  the  revelations  of 
God  show  us  the  future,  our  next 
life  will  be  but  a  logical  and  rea- 
sonable continuation  of  this  in  an 
environment  suited  to  our  condi- 
tion, in  which,  perhaps,  progress 
may  be  accelerated.  The  possibility 
of  the  attainment  of  perfection  is 
the  gift  of  God  and  the  develop- 
ment of  it  dependent  upon  indivi- 
dual effort  in  harmony  with  the 
laws  of  God.  No  sudden  confes- 
sion of  the  lips,  or  of  the  heart 
either  for  that  matter,  will  suffice 
to  prepare  the  sinner  to  dwell  with 
God  or  perfected  beings.  In  ad- 
dition to  a  real  conversion  to  the 
truth,  a  holy  and  forceful  character 
must  be  built  up  in  the  only  way 
that  it  can  be  done,  viz.,  by  con- 
tinuous well  doing.  There  is  not 
now  in  this  world  and  never  will  be 
any  boosting  of  favorities  or  ex- 
ceptional advantages  to  the  few  in 
this  struggle  for  perfection,  but 
every  soul  is  g^ven  a  square  deal 
and  an  equal  show. 

The  perfecting  of  the  soul  is  sim- 


ply the  harmonizing  of  the  indi- 
vidual with  all  of  the  creations  and 
purposes  of  God;  an  active  recog- 
nition of  not  only  "Thy  will  not 
mine  be  done"  but  Thy  will,  which 
is  mine,  also,  be  done.  Man  must 
learn  that  there  can  be  eternal  pro- 
gress only  in  identifying  his  will 
with  that  of  the  Father.  All  action 
thus  becomes  voluntarily  co-oper- 
ative. 

All  of  those  activities  which  ex- 
ercise the  body  and  the  mind  and 
the  will  of  man  are  a  means  to  his 
development.  In  selecting  the  means 
for  culture  and  development  man 
should  seek  to  choose  to  engage  in 
those  activities  which  will  most  near- 
ly exercise  simultaneously  and  har- 
moniously the  physical,  mental,  and 
spiritual  parts  of  his  being  in  order 
that  he  may  present  a  well  bal- 
anced, well  rounded  development, 
and  not  become  a  mental  freak,  a 
physical  monstrosity,  or  a  senti- 
mental weakling.  The  limits  of 
this  paper  only  permit  of  the  dis- 
cussion in  one  or  two  particulars 
of  the  discussion  of  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  as  a  means  for  the 
development  of  the  soul. 

Why  should  Latter-day  Saints 
feel  it  a  duty  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  the  world?  Because  it  is  the 
best  known  means  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  spiritual  attributes; 
those  qualities  of  mmd  and  heart 
which  make  it  possible  to  live  peac- 
ably  and  helpfully  with  our  infer- 
iors and  superiors.  That  we  preach 
the  gospel  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  development  of  a  love  for  the 
human  family  that  is  wide  and  deep 
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and  which  will,  at  all  correspond 
to  our  belief,  that  we  are  all  the 
children  of  God,  and  brothers  and 
sisters  in  very  deed.  What  activ- 
ities could  be  devised  thr.t  would 
be  more  potent  in  the  culture  of 
good  will  toward  men,  kindness, 
charity,  forbearance,  love,  self-sac- 
rfice  and  all  godly  virtues  than  the 
daily  study  and  the  dissemination 
of  the  word  of  God,  the  watchful 
care  of  the  sick  and  the  needy,  the 
sympathetic  words  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  afflicted  and  the  dis- 
couraged, the  kind  counsel  and  ad- 
vice to  the  wayward,  and  the  con- 
stant reaching  out  after  all  who 
have  strayed  from  the  observance 
of  God's  holy  laws  and  the  open- 
ness of  the  soul  to  the  inspiration 
of  all  truth  that  are  the  daily  ex- 
periences of  the  true  worker  in  the 
cause  of  Christ  ?  What  experiences 
in  life  can  be  compared  to  the  joy 
and  satisfaction  and  enlargement 
of  the  soul  one  feels  in  having  aid- 
ed in  converting  a  brother  or  sis- 
ter from  an  error,  or  having  been  a 
comfort  to  one  in  distress. 

That  we  work  for  the  et-^rnal  wel- 
fare of  others  is  absolutely  essential 
to  our  own  spiritual  growth  and 
development.  We  can  only  culti- 
vate love  by  loving  others,  landness 
by  being  kind,  charity  by  being 
charitable  and  all  the  virtues  by  ex- 
ercising those  qualities  in  the  daily 
aflfairs  of  life.  We  must  actually 
and  not  merely  theoretically  do 
these  things  if  the  resulting  cul- 
ture is  to  be  more  than  a  sham  and 
a  make  believe.  Moreover,  one 
must  not  always  wait  to  be  called 
upon  if  he  would  be  classed  with 
the  workers  and  be  a  real  factor  in 
the  progress  of  the  world.  He  who 
wUl  not  use  his  talents  shall  lose 
them;  '*from  him  shall  be  taken 
even  that  which  he  hath."  The  op- 
portunity, therefore,  to  engage  in 
the   labor   of   spreading   the   truth 


concerning  the  purposes  of  our  ex- 
istence upon  earth  should  be  con- 
sidered to  be  of  great  value,  to  be 
eagerly  appropriated  and  energeti- 
cally utilized.  Moreover,  prepar- 
ation should  be  duly  made  that  the 
opportunity  be  not  lost  on  account 
of  unfavorable  conditions.  A  uni- 
form development  of  the  powers  of 
the  soul  is  more  to  be  sought  for 
than  all  the  treasures  of  earth.  In- 
deed, all  the  treasures  of  earth  at 
our  command  should  be  used  in  the 
enlargement  of  our  souls,  and  this 
can  only  be  completely  done  by  giv- 
ing all  that  we  have.  He  who  gives 
his  life  shall  find  it,  even  life  eter- 
nal; onward  and  upward  progress 
evermore.  He  who  continually 
works  for  the  welfare  of  others 
gives  his  life  in  very  deed.  Nor  is 
it  sufficient  that  a  man  limit  such 
labor  to  his  immediate  family  and 
friends.  If  he  is  ever  to  attain  to 
Godhood  his  desire  to  benefit  oth- 
ers must  be  as  broad  as  the  universe 
itself. 

Another  reason  wny  Latter-day 
Saints  should  feel  it  a  duty  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  world  is 
that  the  world  needs  the  gospel. 
Continuous  progress  in  the  attain- 
ment of  perfection  is  necessary  to 
the  happiness  of  man.  The  gospel 
points  out  the  shortest  and  only  way 
in  which  this  perfection  may  be  at- 
tained. The  world  is  ignorant  of, 
or  has  but  a  preverted  idea  of  the 
gospel,  therefore  the  gospel  should 
be  preached  to  the  world.  The 
world  is  morally  corrupt,  spiritually 
dead,  and  industrially,  and  in  al- 
most every  activity  of  life,  far 
astray  of  the  gospel  of  love  thy 
neighbor  and  "do  what  is  right  let 
the  consequence  follow"  to  say 
nothing  of  "Love  thy  enemy."  The 
world  is  not  only  not  living  accord- 
ing to  the  gospel,  but  more  than 
that,  its  inhabitants  are  not  trying 
to.     Even  the  so-called  Christians 
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are  laboring  under  the  delusion  that 
they  may  confess  Chiist  at  the  last 
moment  and  thereby  be  saved  in  the 
highest  glory  of  heaven.  They  are 
ignorant  of  the  true  gospel  of  "Be 
ye  therefore  perfect.''  Who  shall 
carry  to  them  the  gospel  message 
and  teach  them  that  they  must  cul- 
tivate the  body  and  the  mind  and 
the  soul  until  complete  mastery  is 
had  over  all  that  is  contrary  to  pu- 
rity of  life,  holiness  of  thought, 
and  potency  of  action.  This  mas- 
tery must  be  attained  not  by  run- 
ning away  from  the  activities  of  life 
and  shutting  one's  self  up  in  a  mon- 
astry  or  holding  aloof  from  the 
things  of  the  world,  but  by  always 
being  on  the  right  side  in  the  thick 
of  every  fight.  Let  every  Latter- 
day  Saint  ponder  well  in  his  heart 
whether  he  shall  be  a  worker  or  a 
drone.  Let  him  also  consider  which 
his  own  welfare  demands  that  he  be. 
Again,  God  has  commanded  that 
every  man  who  shall  receive  the 
gospel  shall  be  sent  forth  to  preach 
it  to  the  world.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  a  man  who  finds  a 
great  treasure  should  not  wish  to 
share  it  with  his  brother  when  such 
sharing   will   only   make    him  the 


richer.  We  are  usually  afraid  that 
such  sharing  will  cost  us  too  much 
money  and  that  we  may  never  be 
able  to  recover  it,  when  our  only 
object  in  accumulating  money 
should  be  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  engage  in  the  shar- 
ing of  our  treasure,  a  condition  nec- 
essary to  our  own  growth.  No  man 
can  comprehend  the  plan  of  salva- 
tion without  having  a  burning  de- 
sire in  his  heart  to  enable  others 
to  share  with  him  his  hopes,  his 
ambitions,  and  his  views  of  eternal 
life  that  they  may  walk  together 
through  life  helping  each  other  over 
the  rough  places,  and  rejoicing  in 
their  labors  to  redeem  their  fellow 
men. 

To  recapitulate,  then,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  Latter-day  Saints  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  world. 

L  Because  the  effort  to  redeem 
others  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
their  own  salvation. 

2.  Because  the  world  needs  the 
gospel  and  must  be  taught  it  in  or- 
der to  be  judged  by  its  standard. 

3.  Because  Gk)d  commands  that 
every  man  who  receives  the  gospel 
should  be  sent  forth  to  preach  it. 


An  Alphabet  of  Women. 

Fo}  why  should  men  ao  all  the  deeds? 


George  Eliot  stands  in  the  first 
rank  among  novelists,  and  probably 
occupies  first  place  ab  an  analytical 
and  psychological  story  builder. 
She  is  also  a  poet  of  no  small  dis- 
tinction, though  her  verse  is  lost 
in  the  greatness  of  her  prose.  Large- 
brained  as  any  of  her  brothers,  she 
possesses  a  woman *s  sympathy  to 
exquisite  fineness.  She  is  the  class- 
ic of  English  provincial  life.  Her 
pulse  beats  strong,  warm,  and  true, 
and  bounds  with  life,  impelled  by 


keen  wit  and  delicious  humor  that 
lighten  the  graver  thought. 

George  Eliot's  personality  was  as 
great  as  her  books.  She  was  a 
large-lived,  magnetic  woman,  ca- 
pable of  being  a  pleasurable  and  in- 
timate associate  of  such  men  as 
Herbert  Spencer,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
and  George  Hehry  Lewes,  scholar 
and  most  brilliant  conversationalist 
of  his  time,  who  won  her  love  and 
who  kept  it  through  years  of  the 
most  sacred  and  tender  comrade- 
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ship  men  and  women  can  know. 
The  ugly  pictures  we  have  of  her 
must  be  the  painful  result  of  small 
efficiency  in  portraiture,  for  plain  as 
her  features  may  have  been,  her 
noble  character,  her  charming  con- 
versation, her  tactful  regard  for 
others  must  have  lent  a  light  to  that 
countenance  that  does  not  shine  in 
the  prosaic  cut.  Her  voice  was  of 
beautiful  quality  and  well  modu- 
lated. 

Her  first  two  books  were  trans- 
lations of  heavy  ecclesiastical  works. 
Her  first  stories,  "Scenes  of  Qerical 
Life,"  were  published  ►in  one  book 
in  1858.  "Adam  Bede"  came  out 
the  year  following,  "The  Mill  on 
the  Floss"  the  next  year,  and  "Silas 
Marner"  the  next.  Another  year 
still,  saw  "Romola,"  lunmng  in  the 
Cornhill  Magazine,  extending  into 
the  following  twelve  months  when  it 
was  published  in  bookform,  (1863). 
Five  such  remarkable  volumes  in  so 
short  a  period!  "Middle  march" 
and  "Daniel  Deronda,"  considered 
her  two  greatest  books,  came  in  the 
period  of  1871  to  1876.  She  was 
a  prolific  writer  and  many  other 
things  came  before  and  after  these. 

Mary  Ann  Evans  was  born  in 
Warickshire,  1819.  Two  years  af- 
ter Mr.  Lewes'  deatn  (1878),  she 
married  Mr.  Cross,  and  it  is  his 
name  that  is  on  her  head  stone  in 
Highgate  cemetery.  It  is  a  simple 
grave.    The  stone  reads : 

Mary  Ann  Cross 
(George  Eliot). 

And  underneath  is  a  quotation 
from  her  own  poem, 

"O  may  T  join  the  choir  invisible, 

Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 

In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence." 

Maria  Edgeworth  (English, 
1767 — 1849)  is  a  distinguished  nov- 
elist, "Castle  Rockient/'  'Belinda," 


"Modern  Griselda,"  "Ormond,"  and 
"Helen"  being  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal works. 

Mme.  de  Epinay  (ep-e-na.  1726- 
1783),  a  notable  French  writer  is 
probably  popularly  known  for  her 
"Conversations  of  Emilie/' 

Elizabeth  of  England  (1533- 
1603),  one  of  the  foremost  sover- 
eigns of  the  world,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  VHI  and  Annie  Bo- 
leyn.  She  was  past  two  years  old 
when  her  mother  was  beheaded. 
Her  father  disliked  her,  so  she  was 
kept  away  from  court,  but  was  ed- 
ucated well.  She  read  Latin  and 
Greek  and  spoke  French  and  Ger- 
man fluently.  Being  Protestant, 
she  was  thrown  into  the  Tower  by 
her  Catholic  sister,  Mary,  who  suc- 
ceeded Henry.  Upoii  Mary's  death 
(1558)  she  became  queen,  to  the 
approval  of  almost  all  England. 
Her  reign  was  one  of  the  greatest 
periods  in  history.  The  literary 
lights  of  that  time  are  too  well- 
known  to  mention.  (However,  the 
Shakespeare- Bacon  controvejrsy 
didn't  start  then!) 

The  beheading  of  Mary  of  Scot- 
land, her  love  for  the  Earl  of  Leic- 
ester (les-ter)  with  the  sad  ro- 
mance of  Amy  Robsart  thrown  in, 
are  the  dark  sides  that  we  always 
remember.  The  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  was  one  of  the 
glories. 

Her  shrewdness,  her  force,  her 
vanity  have  played  many  a  part 
since  her  death  in  play  and  story. 
Scott's  "Kenilworth"  is  one  of  the 
first.  Side  by  side  with  her  rival, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scotls,  she  lies  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  And,  unat- 
tractive as  history  records  she  was, 
to  the  modern  eyes,  her  effigy  is  as 
pretty  as  that  of  the  beautiful  Mary. 

Read  the  book  of  "Esther."  She 
who  took  her  life  in  her  hands  to 
save  her  people  will  live  long ! 
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Alice  Merrill  Home. 


More  Jthan  twenty  of  our  Utah 
artists  have  won  recognition  in  art 
centers  at  home  or  abroad.  These 
gifted  men  and  women  are  loyal  to 
the  desert  from  which  they  have 
sprung.  They  have  pioneered  the 
way  in  the  study  of  the  arts  and 
their  wonderful  devotion  to  the 
hrgh  calling  they  have  accepted  has 
won  for  them  "golden  opinions*' 
from  those  who  know  what  is  su- 
perior. The  best  productions  of 
these  successful  artists  would  make 
an  interesting  exhibition  for  5th 
Avenue,  New  York,  or  for  Paris, 
Berlin,  or  London.  Such  an  ex- 
hibition would  be  better  received 
abroad  than  at  home.  Two  causes 
seem  to  have  fostered  this  condi- 
tion: first,  an  absorbing  interest  in 
things  outside  of  the  pale  of  art; 
second,  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
great  underlying  principles  of  art. 

Our  national  education  and  our 
social  life  are  responsible  for  this 
perverted  interest  and  lack  of  ap- 
preciation  of  the  beautiful.     It  is 


deplorable  that  in  our  national  sys- 
tem of  education  arithmetic  is  so 
very  generally  set  up  as  the  test,  the 
standard  by  which  pupils  are  meas» 
ured  in  the  grades.  The  light  is 
breaking  however,  and  the  foremost 
educators  are  discovering  that  arith- 
metic is  occupying  far  too  much  of 
the  time  and  that  the  present  cours- 
es must  be  simplified — the  arith- 
metic that  can  be  utilized  in  actual 
experience  only  should  survive,  for 
it  gives  very  little  mental  training. 
Science,  hand  work,  and  language 
will  be  g^ven  the  time  that  is  now 
spent  on  the  "problems'*  that  seem 
to  have  little  use  except  to  worry 
school  boys  and  girls. 

When  our  pleasures  become  those 
which  are  found  abundantly  in  be- 
holding God*s  creation  instead  of 
those  that  may  be  purcKased  with 
the  American  dollar,  the  artist  and 
his  work  will  not  be  so  generally 
despised. 

In  Europe  the  artist  is  placed  up- 
on a  pedestal:  he  is  peer  in  social 
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life.  In  Europe  there  are  many 
wonderful  galleries  of  pictures  and 
sculptures,  which  are  free.  These 
art  collections  are  visited  by  the 
peasantry  as  well  as  the  royalty 
and  the  well-to-do.  In  the  past  the 
great  lack  in  art  collections  in 
America  and  especially  in  the  west, 
has  made  art  growth  almost  im- 
possible. It  is  gratifying  that  Utah 
has  begun  to  make  a  show  for  her 
citizens  that  is  worthy  of  the  name 


"art  collection."  For  ten  years  our 
state  collection  has  been  growing 
and  is  of  service  in  popular  educa- 
tion in  the  great  prmciples  of  art. 
The  saving  power  for  art  is  not 
in  the  rich.  It  must  come  from  the 
g^eat  human,  cultured  middle  class. 
For  art  development  in  a  commu- 
nity it  is  of  greater  moment  that 
in  each  home  should  hang  a  good 
picture,  however  small,  than  that 
the  rich  should  have  many  works 
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of  art.  It  is  too  bad  that  any  im- 
pressionable child  should  be  denied 
the  privilege  of  living  with  one  good 
picture.  Hundreds  of  dollars  worth 
of  fashionable  furniture  is  not  apt 
to  elevate  the  taste  for  art,  but  a 
good  little  painting  will  season  art 
instincts  and  develop  a  taste  for  the 
beautiful. 

I  wish  that  in  each  humble  home 
might  hang  a  picture  by  a  Utah  ar- 
tist such  as  Harwood,  Hafen,  Ev- 
ans, Richards,  Young,  Fairbanks, 
Wright,  or  Mary  Teasdale  would 
paint. 

There  are  those  who  delight  in 
bestowing  a  charity  upon  the  ig- 
norant poor  but  who  are  never  will- 
ing to  place  a  premium  on  talent 
coupled  with  industry  and  devotion. 
Why  not  be  willing  to  pay  a  fair 
price  for  a  good  thing.  Say  for 
instance  a  good  picture,  a  pieoe  of 
sculpture,  or  to  hear  a  great  musi- 
cal treat? 

CXir  artists  have  given  their  time 
and  means  and  devoted  their  talents 
to  their  chosen  callings.  They 
have  won  laurels  abroad  and  have 
brought  credit  to  Utah.  Let  us 
patronize  them,  or  they  cannot  live 
among  us. 

The  profession  of  art  requires  so 
much  power  and  versatility  anjd 
such  an  enormous  amount  of  self- 
sacrifice  that  many  turn  back  from 
the  door  that  would  open  to  the 
gifted.  But  the  life  pays  back  all 
the  investment.  There  is  nothing 
like  it.  The  study  of  art  unfolds 
a  life  of  appreciation  for  the  beau- 
tiful; intellectuality  grows  with  it, 
together  with  conscious  self-power 
and  a  positive  knowledge  of  soul 
worth.  All  that  is  beautiful  is  made 
for  the  artist.  His  to  discover  to 
the  thoughtless!  His  to  reveal  to 
the  unappreciative ! 

I  have  heard  it  hinted  that  a 
person  who  has  been,  by  accident 
or  nature,  incapacitated     for     toil 


should  turn  to  the  field  of  art  for 
a  livelihood.  It  takes  bone  and 
muscle,  brains  and  sentiment,  and 
years  of  devotion  to  produce  a  real 
painter.  Let  us  consider  the  field  of 
the  portrait  painter.  To  paint  a 
portrait  the  artist  must  understand 
anatomy,  he  must  know  the  con- 
struction of  the  head.  For  illus- 
tration take  notice  tJiat  the  eye  is 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  distance 
from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  chin:  A  "natural  born 
artist"  who  had  some  ability  to 
catch  a  likeness  in  features,  painted 
a  portrait  of  a  very  great  lady,  and 
failed  to  g^ve  her  the  proper  amount 
of  room  for  brains:  The  result 
was  that  the  picture  was  a  failure, 
while  the  would-be-artist  (without 
serious  study)  had  caught  the  like- 
ness of  his  "sitter"  he  had  made  a 
head  that  would  have  taken  the 
woman  to  the  mental  hospital — but 
then  you  know  the  public  is  not 
prepared  to  loojc  for  such  little 
things  in  art!  Then  there  is  the 
matter  of  color.  I  have  seen  por- 
traits that  have  been  called  excel- 
lent, where  the  paper  on  the  wall 
and  the  dress  and  the  flesh  color 
were  all  painted  in  the  same  color 
and  with  the  same  quality.  Lee 
G.  Richards  will  paint  the  flesh  so 
that  it  appears  that  under  the  skin 
flows  real  live  blood.  That  is  the 
way  to  paint.  Look  at  the  portrait 
painted  by  the  "natural  born  artist," 
who  lacks  serious  study.  The  sleeve 
has  no  arm  in  it.  It  may  be  that 
artists  do  not  know  what  are  the 
great  things  in  art,  but  if  they  do 
not,  then  the  world  has  been  off  the 
track  for  many  hundred  years. 

The  landscapist  must  be  informed 
on  geology,  botany,  physics,  zoolo- 
gy, astronomy,  and  meterology,  but 
he  must  use  all  his  information  with 
guile.  If  he  tells  all  that  he  knows, 
the  imagination  will  cry  out  that 
nothing  is  left  for  it  to  do.    So  the 
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artist  is  permitted  in  some  places 
to  only  use  suggestion.  But  what 
he  does  tell  must  be  the  truth.  He 
cannot  make  the  wind  blow  the 
gfrass  in  one  way  and  the  smoke  in 
another  direction  unless  there  is  a 
whirlwind.  So  while  it  is  necessary 
to  be  gifted  to  be  full  of  rhythm 
and  possessed  of  a  sense  of  har- 
mony in  line  and  in  color,  the  sense 
of  repose,  the  sense  for  color  and 
line,  and  of  composition.  Yet  it  is 
essential  that  the  artist  be  grounded 
in  good  drawing  and  modeling  by 
patience  and  by  much  practice.  Na- 
tural assets  without  knowledge  do 
not  go  far  in  art. 

When  one  uses  the  expression 
'1  hain't  got,'*  no  matter  how  good 
his  ideas  are,  he  will  not  be  and 
never  has  been  classed  among  the 
great  writers  though  by  pretty  ways 
he  may  catch  the  eye  or  ear  of  the 
unsophisticated. 

A  painter  must  be  more  than  a 


photographer,  or  he  must  not  charge 
more.  The  photograph  is  just  as 
good  as  a  portrait  that  has  only  the 
photographic  quality.  The  artist 
and  the  camera  have  widely  dif- 
ferent fields.  Nature  is  beautiful 
but  the  artist  expresses  on  the  can- 
vas what  his  feelingb  are  when  he 
looks  at  the  scene  before  him.  His 
picture  will  be  great  if  he  has  re- 
vealed his  own  point  of  view,  if  he 
has  expressed  the  coloring  and  the 
poesy  of  his  soul.  This  explains 
why  a  dozen  artists  will  paint  the 
same  scene  so  differently.  The 
greater  the  artist,  the  stronger  the 
individuality  will  appear.  Send  our 
artists  to  paint  a  picture  of  a  corn 
patch.  Evans  would  give  us  a  dry 
hot  noon.  Hafen  would  choose 
morning  or  moonlight.  Harwood's 
choice  would  be  the  half  hour  when 
the  new  moon  and  evening  star  are 
seen  at  once.  Mary  Teasdel  would 
give  a  water-color  of  a  moon-light. 
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Fairbanks  would  wait  till  the  No- 
vember fog  hangs  among  the  corn 
stalks.  M.  M.  Young  would  etch 
an  evening.  Lambourne  would  give 
.  a  very  poetic  scene,  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  just  a  poem.  Pratt  might 
give  a  corn  shucking  in  the  field, 
Richards  would  be  sure  to  have  a 
gray  day,  George  Ottinger  would 
not  care  so  much  what  the  weather 
was  as  that  one  or  two  or  three  fig- 
ures should  be  in  it.  Wesley  Brown- 
ing would  be  there  at  dawn,  Myra 
Sawyer  might  give  a  ghostly  night 
— a  Halloween  perhaps,  Rose  Hart- 
well  would  have  the  long  shadows 
falling  just  as  at  sunset,  Lu  Deen 
Christensen  would  make  her  picture 
when  the  shadows  have  "folded 
their  tents,"  and  J.  Leo  Fairbanks 
would  show  a  company  of  young 
people  "roasting  ears"  around  a 
bonfire.  Then  there  would  be  a 
wet  day,  a  spring,  a  study  in  browns 
and,  did  I  give  my  fancy  wing,  I 
"light  go  on — for  there  are  still 
others.  I  hope  my  readers  get  now 
the  point  I  hope  to  have  made  that 
great  individuality  is  required  to 
produce  great  works  of  art. 

There  can  be  no  real  competition 
among  true  artists.  A  good  na- 
tured  rivalry  of  course  exists.  I 
have  heard  of  one  who  poses  as  an 
artist,  who  said,  "Now  I  will  make 
Mr.  R —  green  with  envy."  This 
is  only  laughable.  The  artist  who 
succeeds  pulls  up  all  his  compan- 
ions. The  one  who  fails  drags  all 
the  rest  down.  The  artists  are  sen- 
sibly affected  by  the  failures  and 
successes  of  their  fellows.  The  real 
artist  can  have  only  joy  when  an- 
other artist  produces  a  work  of  art. 
A  good  singer  surely  should  not 
be  enraged  because  others  have  the 
g^ft  of  song.  He  who  stands  at 
the  top  enjoys  most  the  successful 


works  of  other  artistb.  Jealousy  he 
must  cast  to  the  winds  if  he  would 
rise.  Such  things  make  pitfalls  for 
the  foolish  and  weak.  Do  you  pro- 
fess love  for  music  ai\d  are  jealous 
when  others  sing  ?  Thou  hypocrite ! 
Christ  would  scourge  thee  from  the 
temple. 

Love  that  which  'S  ak5n  to  the 
best  that  is  within  you,  if  you  would 
grow.  Your  light  should  shine  be- 
yond you  and  you  should  be  illu- 
mined by  the  wave  of  light  from  the 
lamp  of  your  friend.  The  real  art 
lover  is  the  one  who  has  most  pow- 
er to  see  the  individual  point  of 
view  from  which  brother  artists 
work.  The  artist  that  is  able  to  see 
only  from  one  point  of  view  is  to 
be  pitied  for  his  smallness.  Such 
a  man  once  said  to  the  g^eat  Whist- 
ler, "Really,  Mr.  Whistler,  I  can't 
see  things  as  you  see  them,"  and 
deserved  the  witty  reply,  "No?  But 
don*t  you  wish  you  cculd?" 

It  is  not  the  privilege  nor  even 
the  forte  of  an  artist  to  explain 
what  his  pictures  mean.  The  on- 
looker must  be  the  interpreter.  If 
the  artist  tells  his  story  in  a  lan- 
guage that  is  understood  by  you 
then  he  is  blessed  and  you  will  have 
joy. 

If  simple  things  do  not  appeal  to 
you,  I  fear  you  will  find  our  artists 
tiresome.  If  you  conie  looking  for 
faults  behold  them  they  are  there! 
Even  the  best  picture  that  ever  was 
painted  can  be  criticised.  If  you 
are  looking  for  good  color,  for  har- 
mony, for  composition,  for  drawing, 
tone,  feeling,  agreeable  proportions, 
you  will  be  interested  and  you  will 
find  the  great  things  in  art  are  there. 
But  if  you  really  want  to  learn  what 
art  is,  live  with  it:  make  it  a  part 
of  your  home  and  of  your  experi- 
ence. 
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The  fate  of  MacDowell  has  often 
been  likened  to  that  of  Schumann. 
The  two  died  at  very  near  the  same 
age,  Schumann  when  forty-six, 
MacDowell  when  forty-seven,  and 
each  dragged  out  his  last  days  in 
darkness  of  mind.  But  here  the 
similarity  ends,  for  Schumann's 
early  death  was  hastened  by  intem- 
perance, while  MacDoweirs  col- 
lapse was  due  solely  to  the  man's 
insatiable  passion  foi  work.  It  is 
not  quite  two  years  since  the  great 
American  composer  passed  away  at 
his  country  home  in  Peterboro,  and 
the  interest  that  was  aroused  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countr3rnien  by  the  sad 
ending  of  a  brilliant  career  is  still 
fresh  enough  to  make  a  review  of 
his  life  interesting. 

Edward  Alexander  MacDowell 
was  bom  in  New  York,  December 
18,  1861.  He  was  descended  from 
a  Quaker  family  of  Scotch-Irish  ex- 
traction that  had  emigrated  to 
America  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  As  has  been 
the  case  with  many  artists,  it  was 
his  mother  who  encouraged  him  in 
the  study  of  music  and  sought  to 
secure  for  him  the  best  possible  in- 
struction. His  first  teacher  was  a 
musician  from  South  America,  his 
next  a  Cuban,  and  his  third  the  well 
known  pianist  Teresa  Carreno,  who 
was  a  native  of  Venezuela. 

In  1876,  when  he  was  fifteen 
years  old,  his  mother  took  him  to 
Europe  and  placed  him  in  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  but  he  was  soon  con- 
vinced that  he  could  never  acquire 
artistic   development   there,   where 


musicians  strove  only  for  the  eflfect 
of  the  moment.  It  was  with  the 
hope  of  better  resulti  that  he  next 
went  to  the  Stuttgart  Conservatory, 
but  the  stem  pedantic  atmosphere 
surrounding  the  stolid  German  pro- 
fessors was  also  distasteful  to  him, 
and  in  1879  he  went  to  Wiesbaden 
with  the  intention  of  stud)ring  under 
Ehlert,  the  eminent  critic  and  teach- 
er. This  eccentric  man,  however, 
though  he  received  the  boy  kindly, 
flatly  refused  to  teach  him.  But 
he  more  than  made  up  for  his  re- 
fusal by  saying,  "I  shall  be  glad 
to  study  with  you,"  and  thereafter 
the  German  professor  and  the 
young  American  spent  many  a  con- 
genial hour  in  earnest  study. 

A  few  months  later  Macltowell 
journeyed  to  Frankfort,  and  there 
studied  under  two  musicians  whose 
influence  affected  his  whole  career, 
— Karl  Heymann,  his  piano  teacher, 
who,  he  afterward  said,  "dared  play 
the  classics  as  if  they  had  been  writ- 
ten by  men  with  blood  in  their 
veins,"  and  Joachim  RafF,  the  di- 
rector of  the  Conservatory,  whose 
instructions  in  composition  Mac- 
I>owelI  never  forgot.  It  was 
through  the  influence  of  the  latter 
that  he  became  a  prominent  teacher 
of  piano  at  Darmstadt  two  years 
later,  when  he  was  but  twenty  years 
old;  and  through  his  advice  that 
he  appeared  successfully  in  concerts 
in  several  large  German  cities,  and 
went,  the  next  year,  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  Liszt.  The  great  Liszt 
received  the  young  man  cordially, 
at  once  recognized  his  genius,  and 
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secured  a  hearing  for  his  first  pi- 
ano suite  before  the  leading  musi- 
cal society  of  Grermany.  The  ap- 
proval of  the  master  paved  the  way 
toward  wider  public  recogriition, 
and  MacDowell  spent  two  years  in 
successful  concert  tours  when  he 
played  many  of  his  own  composi- 
tions. 

In  1881  a  young  New  York  girl, 
Miss  Maria  Nevens,  went  to 
Frankfort  to  study,  and  after  apply- 
ing for  piano  lessons  to  Mme.  Clara 
Schumann  ( Robert  Scb  umann's 
widow)  and  Raff,  was  directed  by 
the  latter  to  the  American  teacher 
MacDowell.  She  was  disappointed, 
and  more  than  surprised  to  find 
that  the  young  man  was  reluctant 
to  receive  her  because  he  suspect- 
ed that  she  would  be  lazy.  But  he 
at  length  consented  to  accept 
her,  and  she  became  his  first  pupil. 
She  proved  to  be,  not  only  a  con- 
scientious pupil,  but  so  congenial 
a  companion,  that  in  1884  Mac- 
Dowell married  her  and  settled 
down  to  teaching  in  Wiesbaden. 
After  a  short  time  his  wife  per- 
suaded him  to  give  up  everything  so 
that  he  might  devote  himself  ex- 
clusively to  composition,  and  in  a 
tiny  suburban  cottage  that  caught 
a  glimpse,  in  the  distance  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Main  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  a  forest  in  the  other,  he 
lived  a  delightful,  aimless  life  for 
the  next  year  or  two. 

But  at  last  the  uselessness  of  such 
an  existence  forced  itself  upon  him, 
and  in  1889  he  returned  to  the  Un- 
ited States,  and  settled  in  Boston, 
where  he  soon  gathered  about  him 
a  large  class  of  pupils.  He  found 
his  name  already  well  known,  and 
the  audiences  glad  to  welcome  his 
compositions  when  he  played  them 
in  public  as  they  came  rather  slowly 
from  his  pen. 

Princeton  University  and  the 
University    of    Pennsylvania  con- 


ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  Mu- 
sical Doctor,  and  for  two  years  he 
was  conductor  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Glee  Club,  one  of  the  best  and  old- 
est male  choruses  in  the  United 
States.  In  1896  two  of  his  long- 
est compositions  were  played  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  and 
that  same  year  he  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  music  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. For  eight  years  he  devot- 
ed himself  untiringly  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  music  at  Columbia  till 
some  disagreement  with  members  of 
the  faculty  brought  about  his  res- 
ignation in  1904. 

Several  years  before  this  time  he 
had  purchased  a  home  in  Peterboro, 
New  Hampshire,  and  here  he  had 
spent  most  of  his  summers  in  study 
and  composition.  It  was  a  delight- 
ful retreat,  ideally  situated  about 
seven  hours  ride  from  New  York, 
and  three  hours  from  Boston,  and 
now  he  retired  there  even  oftener, 
working,  as  did  Grieg,  in  a  little  log 
cabin  that  he  had  built  in  the  woods 
as  a  studio.  But  the  long  years  of 
continuous  work  began  to  tell  up- 
on him,  he  had  long  been  troubled 
by  insomnia,  and  in  1905  he  suf- 
fered a  total  mental  collapse.  At 
his  own  request  he  was  taken  to 
Peterboro  where  he  lingered  on,  a 
hopeless  invalid,  until  January  23, 
1908. 

MacDowell  is  said  to  have  been  a 
man  of  rare  attractiveness.  With 
strangers  he  was  sh)'',  but  with 
friends  he  was  delightful.  He  had 
a  droll,  and  truly  American  gift  of 
humor,  that  shows  itself  in  a  letter 
that  he  once  wrote  to  Mr.  Finck  of 
his  student  days  in  Paris.  He  said 
that  his  life  there  seemed  to  him 
a  "huge  but  rather  ghastly  joke." 
His  fellow  students  "never  seemed 
to  miss  the  absence  of  the  word 
'home'  in  their  language.  Most  of 
them  looked  as  if  they  had  been  up 
ever  since  they  were  born      They 
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seemed  to  live  on  cigarettes,  odd 
carafons  of  wine  and  an  occasional 
shave." 

As  a  teacher  he  was  extremely 
popular,  and  always  had  as  many 
pupils  as  he  could  handle,  though  he 
had  no  use  for  the  would  be  stu- 
dent with  more  money  than  talent. 
He  devoted  one  day  a  week  to  free 
classes,  and  these  he  continued  even 
after  he  had  given  up  all  other 
teaching. 

His  numerous  duties  left  him  no 
time  to  practice  six  and  seven  hours 
a  day,  as  the  profes;>ional  virtuoso, 
does,  and  this  fact  coupled  with  a 
natural  extreme  diflldencc,  and  a 
lack  of  faith  in  his  own  powers  both 
as  a  pianist  and  a  composer,  made 
him  extremely  nervous  whenever  he 
played  in  public.  Finck  says, 
"When  he  came  on  the  stage  and 
sat  at  the  piano  he  looked  like  a 
school  boy  who  has  been  sent  to  the 
blackboard  on  exhibition  day,  and 
doesn't  feel  quite  suie  of  himself." 
But  if  he  was  playing  music  that 
he  loved,  and  the  audience  was  re- 
sponsive he  soon  forgot  himself  and 
proved  an  exquisite  and  artistic  per- 
former. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  his  art  as  a  composer  is  the  "In- 
dian Suite,"  which  is  built  upon 
actual  Indian  themes.  It  breathes 
a  newness  and  originality  that  was 
never  borrowed  from  the  old  world. 
Of  his  longer  pieces  the  "Keltic 
Sonata,"  and  the  "Norse  Sonata," 
both  dedicated  to  Grieg,  the  "Eroica 
Sonata"  and  the  "Tragica  Sonata," 
"Hamlet"  and  "Ophelia,"  poems  for 
orchestra  dedicated  to  Irving  and 
Ellen  Terry,  and  "Launcelot  and 
Elaine"  are  most  worthy  of  men- 
tion. "The  Witches'  Dance,"  "The 
Dryad  Dance,"  and  "The  Eagle,"  a 
tone  picture  after  Tennyson's  poem, 
have  a  wide  popularity.  But  the  gen- 
eral public  know  MacDowell  best 
from  the  ''Woodland  Sketches,"  and 


the  "New  England  Idylls'  and  the 
"Sea  Pieces."  The  fiist  collection  in- 
cludes that  exquisite  fragment  fit- 
tingly called  "To  a  Wild  Rose,"  and 
that  epitome  of  daintiness  "To  a 
Waterlily."  From  the  "New  England 
Idylls"  we  remember  "In  the  Win- 
ter" and  "In  the  Deep  Woods." 
The  "Sea  Pieces"  include  "To  a 
Wandering  Iceberg,"  In  Mid- 
ocean,"  "To  the  Sea,"  "Star  Light," 
and  "From  the  Depths." 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  a  lim- 
ited review,  to  enumerate  all  of 
MacDowell's  compositions  that  are 
worthy  of  note,  but  we  must  cer- 
tainly not  forget  to  mention  that  he 
wrote  "thirty-seven  songs  which 
are  the  best  that  any  American  has 
yet  produced.  The  gems  of  these  are, 
"My  Jean,"  "The  Robin  Sings  in 
the  Apple  Tree,"  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  modern  love  songs, 
"The  West  Wind  Croons  in  the  Ce- 
dar Trees,"  "In  the  Woods,"  "Is  it 
the  Shrewd  October  Wind?"  "The 
Sea,"  "The  Swan  Bent  Low  to  the 
Lily,"  and  a  song  cycle  "From  an 
Old  Garden"  with  words  by  Mar- 
garet Deland.  Merely  the  names  of 
these  compositions  breathe  of  Mac- 
Dowell's love  of  the  open.  Hun- 
eker  says,  "For  him  always  the 
heather,  and  the  wind  that  sweeps 
acro'ss  it,  the  crags  of  the  highlands, 
and  the  bonny  blue  of  the  sky." 
His  music  is  delightful  because  it  is 
full  of  surprises  of  harmony  that 
make  gardens  bloom  the  sea  sing 
and  dryads  and  elves  float  along  on 
swiftly  dancing  feet." 

Those  who  know  his  music  con- 
cede that  as  a  composer  he  was 
primarily  a  poet.  He  had  a  fine  im- 
agination, an  artistic  temperament, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  romanticist 
that  infused  into  his  music  earnest- 
ness, passion,  and  dramatic  fire. 
The  words  for  his  songs,  and  the 
themes  for  his  piano  pieces  were 
very  often  verses  of  his  own  com- 
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position.    Here  is  one  that  bespeaks 
the  poetic  nature, 

"A  House  of  Dreams  untold, 

It  looks  out  over  the  whispering  tree 

tops, 
And  faces  the  setting  sun." 

or  this,  which  prefaces  "To  a  Wan- 
dering Iceberg," 

"An  errant  princess  of  the  North 

A  virgin  snowy  white, 
Sails  adown  the  summer  seas 

To  realms  of  burning  light." 

or  this  other  charming  fragment, 

"Sweet  alyssum,  moss-grown  stair. 
Rows  of  roses,  larkspur  fair, 
All   old  posies,  tokens  rare 
Of   love   undying   linger  there." 


That  MacDowell  was  distinctive- 
ly American  is  proven  by  his  in- 


sistence on  writing  his  tempo  and 
expression  marks  in  English  instead 
of  in  the  conventional  Italian,  yet 
that  he  is  not  exclusively  so  is  prov- 
en by  the  fact  that  his  music  is 
loved,  and  widely  played  through- 
out Europe  as  well  as  his  own  coun- 
try. That  he  is  so  far  the  greatest 
of  American  composers  the  major- 
ity of  critics  concede.  As  Van 
E^ke  once  said,  "America  was 
proud  of  MacDowell,  and  paid  him 
in  praise  abundantly, — but  not 
much  in  money,"  he  added.  What 
he  might  have  been  had  he  lived 
longer  it  is  useless  to  imagine.  We 
may  better  inscribe,  with  loving 
hands,  after  his  name  those  words 
from  one  of  his  own  poems  which 
at  his  desire  were  engraved  on  a 
bas-relief  made  of  him  after  his  col- 
lapse, "Night  has  fallen  on  a  Day 
of  Deeds." 


Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet. 

G.  H,  BrimhalL 

Chosen  spirit,  sent  of  God, 
Welder  of  ''the  iron  rod,'' 
Stick  of  Ephraim  in  his  hand, 
Zion  built  on  Joseph's  land. 

Humble  youth  and  mighty  seer, 
Man  of  truth,  and  prophet  dear, 
Soul  of  sorrow  full  of  cheer, 
Mind  of  mercy  void  of  fear. 

Life  extended  from  above 
Life  uplifting,  life  of  love, 
Death  triumphant,  full  of  grief, 
Martyr  made  him  with  his  Chief, 

Historic  eve,  remembered  morn, 
So  made  by  prophet  being  born; 
And  fame  of  him  shall  gird  the  earth, 
While  millions  celebrate  his  birth. 
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A  Christmas  Poem. 

Josephine  Spencer. 

White  in  the  valley,  on  the  lifted  hills 

And  muffled  roof  tops  where  the  frozen  eaves 
Hang  like  fur-coated  crystals  from  their  sills 

Of  thatch  and  casement  like  unbursted  sheaves. 

White,  too,  above,  encarded  in  the  loom 

Of  turquoise  spaces  which  the  shuttle  Wind 
Threads  into  cloud-woof,  or  the  cobweb  bloom 

Of  patterned  flakes  in  bannered  folds  designed. 

White  in  the  leafless  trees,  where  twig  and  branch 

Thicken  with  foliage  budded  in  a  night. 
Nests  where  no  homing  birds  alight,  nor  chestnuts  Llandi 

For  thieving  squirrel  nor  wild  woodmates'  bite. 

White  in  the  dim  horizons,  folding  in 

Desert  and  valley,  lifted  hill,  and  plain; 
White  everywhere,  save  as  the  world's  gray  sin 

Smears  with  its  murk  God's  wide,  snow-chastened  fane. 

Hn  Hn  Hn 

Month  of  allurement,  of  enwoven  spells. 
Of  chortling  mirth,  chaste  Mercy,  and  hale  hope ; 

Month  vibrant  with  glad  sounds,  the  chant  of  bells 
And  children's  voices  tuned  to  its  high  cope. 

Month  of  environed  faith  that  mounts  the  skies 
Winged  by  the  zepher-breath  from  one  white  Da} 

Gilded  with  heaven  sent  beam  which  cloud  nor  sighs 
From  earth's  horizons  can  imprint  with  gray. 
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Sealed  with  a  signet  which  no  hand  may  mar — 
Whatever  the  struggle  to  efface  its  sign, 

It  brings  the  Message  grafted  from  a  Star, 
Engraven  by  a  Draughtsman  all  divine.. 

What  shall  we  garner  from  thee,  freighted  Day, 

Blossomed  from  skies  set  thick  with  chanting  worlds  ] 
At  thy  birth-hour  Peace  thrilled  the  Milky  Way, 
And  on  where  red  Mars  plods  and  Sirius  whirls. 

Carried  by  quickened  stars  from  chain  to  chain 
Of  systems  and  lone  stars,  till  where  a  fleece 
Of  herded  flocks  made  white  a  lonely  plain, 
♦        ♦         it 

It  found  thy  natal  sun  appointed  Peace ! 
And  of  thy  fruitage?    On  the  spinning  years 

Ages  have  mounted  to  the  hills  of  Time, 
And  on  their  slopes  armies  of  spire  and  spears. 

Marched  with  the  chanted  message  of  thy  rhym  *. 

But  with  the  multitude,  mixed  with  its  song 
Sin's  roundelay  and  Hate's  sonorous  chant 

Mingled  their  dissonance,  watch-crys  of  Wrong 
Whose  standards  stubborn  cohorts  ceaseless  plara 

Still  too  much  fruitless  whatever  victory  signs 
Some  hard  won  fight  or  struggle  by  the  way, 

In  face  of  Sin's  great  harvest  in  Earth's  lines 
Shows  thy  fair  smybol  here  on  this  Christ-Day. 

If  we  might  build  new  altars  at  thy  gate, 

\'ow  there  our  hearts  as  on  a  pledge  of  death, 

Might  not  its  valiant  battle,  carry,  late, 

Triumph  to  stir  to  song  mute  angels'  breath? 

Let  us  thus  gather  from  thee  such  emprise! 
Yes,  from  each  sunrise  lifted  on  thy  Day, 
Win  some  high  Gift  to  speed  us  to  the  skies, 
And  scatter  Sin's  black  laurels  from  God's  way. 
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Susa  Young  Gates. 


The  little  house  was  surrounded 
with  trees,  and  the  faint  light  which 
shone  out  upon  the  white  fields  was 
indicative  of  the  dimmed  life  which 
that  roof  sheltered.  The  crowded 
chamber  where  now  sat  the  blind 
widow  and  her  beautiful  child  con- 
tained quaint  old  rush-bottomed 
chairs,  a  fall-leaf  table,  and  touches 
of  modern  culture  in  books,  a  few 
steel  engravings,  and  a  fire-place 
with  its  crowning  shelf.  The  fire 
burning  upon  the  wide  hearth  was 
freshly  piled  with  wood,  and  some 
lumps  of  coal  with  which  to  prolong 
the  winter  evening's  comfort. 

The  woman  sat  idly  in  front  of 
the  bright  blaze,  her  delicate  brows 
drawn,  not  so  much  with  pain  as 
with  a  deep  soul-distress.  The  black 
glasses  which  shielded  her  infirmity 
from  public  gaze  were  laid  beside 
her  on  the  little  table.  Her  restless 
hands  betrayed  her  fevered  mind. 
She  had  the  keenly  lifted  face  of  one 
newly  blind,  who  seeks,  uncon- 
sciously to  catch  a  last  glimpse  of 
the  retreating  world  about  her.  The 
irritable  droop  of  her  thin  lips  be- 
trayed the  inner  self-absorption 
which  marks  world-boundaries  by 
its  own  inner  desires.  The  wom- 
an's chief  concern  was  now  as  al- 
ways her  own  condition.  Like  many 
another  sufferer,  she  spent  her  idle 
invalidism  in  bitter  reflections  upon 
the  great  and  good  things  she  could 
have  accomplished,  had  circum- 
stances only  permitted. 

Under  the  small  lamp  sat  her  on- 
ly child.  With  quick  and  delicate 
fingers  she  was  fashioning  bright- 
colored  tissue-paper  flowers  and 
other  odd  conceits  for  Christmas 
trees.    Her  eyes  were  quick  to  see 


her  mother's  restless  movements, 
but  she  kept  steadily  at  her  work. 

"Editha,"  said  the  whining  voice, 
"are  you  lighting  the  lamp?  I  will 
not  have  it.  You  shall  not  flood 
this  poor  old  room  with  light  when 
your  desolate  mother  sits  in  dark- 
ness." 

"But  mother,"  she  answered  in  a 
tender  remonstrating  tone.  "I  can't 
see  to  finish  my  work  without  the 
light,"  she  did  not  betray  the  fact 
that  her  lamp  had  been  lighted  over 
half  an  hour. 

"Then  you  should  get  your  work 
done  in  the  daylight.  How  many 
times  must  I  tell  you  that  it  kills  me 
to  feel  you  so  near  and  to  know  that 
you  are  sitting  in  tlie  light,  using 
your  young  eyes  to  read  poetry  or 
to  fashion  bright  colors  on  your  id- 
ling fancy-work,  while  I,  your  af- 
flicted mother,  am  shut  in  this  liv- 
ing darkness  " 

"Then  I  will  go  into  the  other 
room,  mother  dear,  for  this  bit  of 
work  must  be  finished  tonight.  It 
is  Christmas  eve,  you  know,  and  a 
girl  has  many  friendly  obligations 
to  meet  at  this  season  of  loving  ex- 
change. I  must  do  my  share  for  the 
Christmas  tree  tomorrow  in  our 
Church." 

"Go  then.  If  you  prefer  to  work 
and  please  others,  go.  Leave  me  to 
sit  alone  in  the  darkness  of  my  lone- 
ly room,  and  in  the  double  darkness 
of  this  horrible  blindness.  O,  that 
I — I  of  all  others — should  meet  this 
awful  living  death !" 

"Hush,  mother,  do  not  grieve  so ; 
you  know  that  we  are  doing  all  we 
can,  and  I  have  prayed  and  prayed 
till  it  almost  seems  that  the  heaven<5 
are  weary  with  my  cries." 
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"Pray  if  you  can.  I  have  lost 
faith,  for  hope  has  gone:  only  the 
darkness  of  despair  is  left  for  me." 

A  quick  strong  knock  at  the  outer 
door  resounded  through  the  house, 
its  echo  striking  the  blind  woman's 
sharpened  hearing  with  acute  pain. 
She  shuddered  as  it  smote  upon  her 
senses. 

"That  is  Alan,  Editha.  Oh,  why 
won't  you  tell  him  that  his  presence 
is  unwelcome?  Why  does  he  tor- 
ture me  with  his  senseless  mirth,  his 
cruel  cheerfulness,  his  bounding 
youth  and  vigor?*' 

The  g^rl  stood  before  her  mother, 
the  dim  lamp-light  casting  her  shad- 
owy suppleness  against  the  wall  in 
exaggerated  outlines.  Her  voice 
was  poignant  with  grief  as  she 
breathed  softly, 

"Oh  mother,  are  you  not  cruel  to 
us?  What  have  we  done  that  our 
lives  must  be  thus  blighted? 

"What  have  I  done,  Editha?  Giv- 
en you  life,  shelter,  education,  and 
beauty?  Do  I  not  desei*ve  your 
small  sacrifice  ?  I  tell  you,  you  must 
^oose,  tonight,  yes,  tonight.  Either 
you  shall  leave  Alan  Summerhays, 
or  you  shall  leave  me  forever,  I 
will  find  an  asylum,  fear  not.  There 
are  such — " 

"Mother—" 

Again  the  knock  resounded  vig- 
orously through  the  house. 

The  front  door  was  opened  and  a 
musical  voice  called  cheerily  into 
the  darkness  of  the  front  room — 

"Anybody  at  home  ?  Hello,  good 
people !" 

The  girl  fled,  scattering  the  paper 
flowers  all  over  the  hearth  as  she 
ran.  She  took  the  lamp  with  her 
into  the  tiny  sitting-room,  leaving 
her  mother  in  the  darkness  of  her 
own  small  but  comfortable  chamber. 
By  the  suflFerer  in  the  great  chair 
drawn  up  in  front  of  the  blaze,  the 
warming  radiance  was  almost  re- 
sented, and  the  woman    held    her 


hands  deliberately  down  by  her  sido, 
as  if  to  refuse  even  the  comfort  of 
the  enlivening  warmth. 

The  sound  of  the  murmuring 
voices  in  the  next  room  aroused  a 
very  torrent  of  rage  within  her  soul. 
She  thought  of  her  life,  its  past  bit- 
ter poverty  and  struggles,  its  toil 
and  sacrifice,  its  hidden  powers  and 
graces,  and  its  unused  potentialities. 
Out  into  the  darkened  future  flew 
her  spirit,  wild  with  the  sickening 
terror  of  its  finality  and  its  pain. 
She  was  alone  with  her  own  des- 
pair. Only  blackness  and  wrong, 
and  the  wings  of  death  were  about 
her. 

"O,  what  is  Christmas  to  me? 
What  has  any  power  on  earth  or  in 
heaven  done  for  me  Cast  me  into 
the  pit  of  poverty,  robbed  me  of 
husband  and  support,  given  me  gifts 
I  could  not  cultivate,  ambitions  I 
could  not  satisfy,  stolen  my  child's 
heart  from  me,  stifled  my  faith  and 
crushed  my  every  hope  and  power. 
What  am  I?  A  blind  wretch,  with 
no  support  but  an  ungrateful  girl, 
no  love  but  her  grudging  filial  duty. 
God,  if  there  is  a  God,  show  me)  a 
sign!" 

The  rage  within  her  was  almost 
consuming  in  its  blind  intensity. 
With  a  dumb  protest  against  using 
either  the  quickened  sense  of  feed- 
ing or  hearing  which  was  beginning 
to  flow  into  her  as  her  two  compen- 
sations, she  arose,  stumblingly,  but 
stealthily  and  groped  slowly  towards 
the  doorway  leading  to  those  whis- 
pering voices. 

"Youth,  life,  love?  What  have  I 
to  do  with  them?"  she  muttered. 

She  stumbled  and  found  herself 
in  a  comer  of  the^room,  where  she 
fell  almost  headlong  onto  her  own 
couch. 

"Mother,"  cried  Editha,  as  she 
ran  into  the  chamber  to  see  what 
had  happened.  Ending  her  motli- 
er   lying  on   the  couch,   her  head 
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buried  in  the  pillows,* she  said  a 
few  soothing  words,  replenished  the 
fire  and  softly  withdrew. 

"A  sign!  A  sig^!"  whispered 
the  fevered  tones  of  the  blind  crea- 
ture. "What  evidence  have  I  ever 
possessed  that  God  lives  in  a  place 
somewhere  above  me?  If  He  does, 
let  Him  give  me  a  sign.  I  have 
not  asked  Him  for  wealth,  nor 
fame;  but  He  has  not  even  given 
me  a  good  home  of  my  own  over 
my  head.  And  now — oh  God — 
what  have  you  done  ?  I  have  neith- 
er sinned  nor  supped  with  sinners, 
and  you  send  me  this  darkness." 

Somewhere  in  the  distance,  male 
voices  were  blended  in  exquisite 
harmony — 

"Far,   far  away  on  Jadea*s  plains — " 

They  sang,  and  the  sufferer  on  the 
couch  ground  her  teeth  in  help- 
less rage.  She  hated  sound  as  she 
hated  light  and  touch.  Why  should 
fool  boys  be  allowed  to  wander  in- 
to the  streets  with  their  stupid  dis- 
cord— 

"Shepherds  of  old  heard  the  joyous 
strains :" 

And  the  maddening  refrain, 

"Glory  to  God,  glory  to  God,  in 
the  Highest,"  fell  like  bullets  upon 
her  brain.  What  was  Christmas 
and  its  pagan  rejoichigs  to  her  If 
there  was  a  God,  He  would  love 
His  children. 

With  a  start,  she  again  arose,  and 
found  her  way  slowly  and  painfully 
to  the  door,  and  with  stealthy  mo- 
tions, she  turned  the  handle,  and  put 
her  ear  against  the  crack  she  had 
made. 

"Editha,  is  this  final  ?"  the  young 
man  was  saying.  And  the  listener 
felt  a  passionate  joy  to  hear  the 
tense  tones  of  the  agonized  young 
voice. 

"Yes,  it  must  be.  Mother  grows 
more  hopeless  and  despairing  every 


day.  I  cannot  desert  her,  and  I 
will  not  allow  you  to  wait  and  wait, 
as  you  have  already  done  this  past 
year,  in  a  hopeless  hope." 

"It  is  not  right,  it  is  not  just,  it 
is  not  even  human  that  your  moth- 
er should  demand  such  a  sacrifice." 

"Hush,  Alan  dear;  she  is  my 
mother." 

"But  must  you  make  all  the  sac- 
rifice? Is  she  to  exhibit  all  the 
selfishness  and  demand  all  the  ab- 
negation from  you?  Has  she  no 
love  for  you?  Does  she  love  any- 
body in  this  world  but  herself?" 

The  woman  behind  the  door 
longed  to  scream  out  her  pro- 
test. Could  it  be  true?  No  one 
had  ever  said  such  a  thing  to  her 
before.  But  her  tongue  was  dry, 
her  lips  would  not  move.  Slowly 
she  struggled  back  from  her  post, 
her  ears  still  drinking  in  the  agony- 
laden  voices  of  these  lovers  as  a 
just  tribute,  a  votive  offering  at 
the  shrine  of  her  own  black  despair. 

She  at  last  touched  the  soft  cush- 
ions of  her  padded  arm  chair,  and 
sank  into  its  depths  with  a  sigh 
of  relief. 

The  fire  smoldered  on  the  grate. 
The  smoke  pouring  up  into  the 
blackened  chimney  was  touched 
here  and  there  with  brilliant  dart- 
ing tongues  of  flame.  An  occa- 
sional coal  fell  lazily  on  the  hearth- 
stone, and  lit  up  with  an  instant 
glow  the  mass  of  papei  flowers  scat- 
tered around  the  blind  woman's 
feet. 

Her  head  sank  back  upon  the 
headrest,  and  then  her  spirit  was 
caught,  as  if  in  a  trance.  And  she 
saw  a  wondrous  procession: 

Great  clouds  of  niist  rose,  now 
obscuring  her  sight,  now  parting 
with  a  tantalizing  glimpse  of 
strange  and  yet  familiar  shapes  and 
forms.  Between  the  parted  clouds 
she  saw  a  bed  of  straw  in  a  dim 
and  darkened  cave.    But  about  the 
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Child,  who  lay  in  the  manger,  shone 
a  beauteous  light.  In  some  inde- 
scribable way,  her  senses  were 
coalesed,  and  sound  and  sight  and 
touch  were  all  so  mingled  and  con- 
fused that  each  seemed  but  separ- 
ate expressions  of  the  same  force. 
In  sweet  harmony,  voices  sang, 

"Far,  far  away  on  Judea's  plains!" 

Near  the  Child  stood  a  strangely 
familiar  figure  clad  in  gloomy  robes. 
As  the  Child  with  all  the  matchless 
glory  of  His  beauty  looked  at  her, 
she  shrank  and  covered  her  face. 
The  shrouded  figure  moved  not  in 
response  to  that  sweet  appeal  from 
the  Divine  Child ;  and  turning  slow- 
ly, the  figure  disclosed  its  awful  in- 
firmity— blindness.  Written  on  the 
sightless  face  was  gloom  and  black 
debpair. 

She  looked  again. 

The  sacred  Hill  of  Mount  Moriah 
was  crowned  with  the  gleaming 
spires  of  that  jeweled  Temple  with- 
in which  there  sat  an  hundred 
learned  doctors  of  the  law,  listen- 
ing and  gravely  watching  the  mov- 
ing lips  of  Him  who  stood  amongst 
them,  the  Child  of  Divinity  and  of 
Promise.  The  beauteous  face  was 
glorified  with  that  radiant  bloom  of 
light  which  mirrored  while  it  fo- 
cussed  all  the  brilliance  of  a  thou- 
sand revelations.  The  watcher  held 
her  breath  to  catch  each  faint  ex- 
pression of  sight  or  sound  or  feel- 
ing. Far  out  on  the  utmost  heights 
of  that  billowing  cloud  there  rose 
and  triumphed  that  song, 

"Shepherds  of  old  heard  the  joyous 
strains." 

And  the  watcher  thrilled  again 
and  still  again  in  rapture  at  the 
sudden  glory.  But  even  as  she 
quivered  with  that  lon^^-forgotten 
joy,  the  sweet  presence  turned  to 
that  somber  figure  with  slow  de- 
liberation and  again  the  watcher's 
heart  was  smitten  with  the  lash  of 


her  discovery.  For  in  the  caverned 
eyeball  frames  there  gleamed  no 
round  uplifted  eyes,  only  that  hor- 
rible darkness  which  caught  and 
suffocated  her  with  passion.  She 
moaned  and  shrank  as  her  poor 
hands  sought  her  own  sightless 
orbs,  and  her  very  hands  were 
chilled  as  she  covered  up  her  face 
to  shut  out  the  horror. 

The  clouds  were  very  swiftly 
passing  now,  and  as  they  billowed 
upward,  outward,  she  caught 
glimpses  of  the  Jordan's  limpid 
flow,  and  saw  upon  its  bank  the 
Forerunner  clothed  in  goatshair; 
and  approaching  him  again  she  saw 
that  Form  Divine  which  now  she 
could  not  doubt  nor  cease  to  wor- 
ship. He  came,  that  Wondrous 
One,  with  sure  and  steady  steps, 
and  as  He  turned  to  come  from  out 
the  water's  cleansing  flood,  He 
held  a  beckoning  hand  to  call  the 
gloomy  woman  to  Him,  but  the 
figure  moved  not.  Then  passed 
in  quick  and  soft  review,  the  once 
beloved  scenes  her  mother  had  pic- 
tured to  her  as  she  sat  beside  her 
knee  in  early  childhood,  listening 
to  the  story  of  that  Holy  One  who 
came  from  heaven  and  God  to  live, 
to  suffer,  and  to  die.  But  ever  as 
He  passed  before  her  in  that  vision, 
the  black-robed  woman  walked  be- 
side Him.  Ever,  as  the  vision  waxed 
or  waned,  voices  mingled  with  the 
softly  distant  refrain  upon  Judea's 
hills, 

"Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest,  Peace 
on  earth,  good-will  to  men. 

While  her  spirit-eyes  and  ears 
were  smitten  with  a  thousand  scor- 
pion whips  of  memory  and  pain, 
still  that  panorama  flowed  before 
her,  while  she  felt  her  very  heart 
rise  up  and  choke  her  with  its 
misery.  And  then,  she  saw  Him 
climbing  up  that  stony  hill  of  Cal- 
vary, whereon  lay  bleaching  in  the 
sickening  sunlight,  the     bone3     of 
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criminals  and  traitors.  She  saw 
Him  climb  that  steep  and  rocky 
path,  and  saw  them  lift  His  body  on 
that  cross  of  pain  and  supremest 
woe.  And  then — ah  then — when 
death  had  clutched  Him  by  the 
heart,  and  mortal  life  was  gone 
from  out  that  worshiped  Body,  the 
black-robed  woman  stood  beneath 
that  Cross  of  pain  and  worshiped 
Him;  and  as  she  looked,  she  saw 
within  His  living  throbbing  eyes  a 
gleam  of  matchless  glory  as  the 
Light  pierced  through  the  awful 
clouds  there  pealed  and  throbbed  a 
new  refrain, 
"I  am  the  Light  and  the  Life," 

And  the  watcher  raw  the  black- 
robed  image  of  herself  kneel  down 
before  that  Cross  and  with  her 
quickened  heart  she  adoringly  held 
up  her  hands  for  Him  to  hold  them 
within  His  loving  clasp. 

A  long  shuddering  cry  startled 
the  lovers  in  the  outer  room. 

A  rush  of  feet,  and  the  opened 
door  let  out  a  cloud  of  smoke  and 
flame. 

The  young  man  pushed  the  girl 
back  into  the  safety  of  the  outer 
room,  and  plunged  into  the  vortex 
of  sudden  fire. 

"Mother,"  cried  the  girl  with 
shuddering   remorse. 

He  brought  her  out  and  laid  her 
on  the  outer  floor  while  he  stamped 
out  the  fire  on  the  blazing  hearth. 

Twas  hours  before  the  suffer- 
er's wounds  were  dressed  and  she 
was  comfortable.  And  then,  she 
gathered  them  both  into  her  hun- 
gry arms  and  whispered,  as  they 
clung  to  her  and  to  each  other  in  an 
agony  of  gratitude  and  joy, 

"Christ  is  the  Light,  the  Life,  my 
Light!  I  shall  see  with  His  eyes, 
hear  with  His  dear  ears.  I  have 
been  blind  all  my  weary,  murmur- 
ing life.  But  now  I  see !  I  see  the 
Vision.     My     glorious    Christmas 


X'ision.  I  have  lost  my  sight  that 
I  might  gain  it.  In  His  love  I  shall 
see  my  way.  And  when  you  two, 
my  children,  renew  my  life  and 
hope  in  other  fairer  children,  they 
shall  be  my  care.  To  open  their 
dear  eyes,  to  help  them  penetrate 
the  gloom  of  unbelief  and  world- 
liness  with  eyes  of  living  faith.  Oh 
this  is  life,  to  try  to  put  a^yay  from 
my  heart  the  constant  thought  of 
self.  Tis  self  which  has  caused  me 
all  my  pain  and  woe.  If  I  can  feel 
His  eyes  are  bent  upon  me  why 
should  I  mourn  for  other  light. 
Dear  Christ,  forgive  my  unbelief. 
Forgave  a  wretched  suffering  heart. 
Tomorrow.  Hark !  'tis  now  tomor- 
row !  Put  beside  my  chair  the  lit- 
tle tree  of  g^een  which  shall  typify 
my  living  everlasting  hope  in  Christ. 
And  with  these  bandaged  hands  I'll 
help  to  fasten  there  the  little  toys 
of  long-ago.  In  that  great  Beyond, 
dear  lovers,  you  shall  come  to  see 
and  know  that  sight  and  sound  and 
hearing  blend  in  one  harmonious 
whole.  What  if  my  spirit-wing  has 
been  disabled;  we  shall  learn  to 
soar  above  the  flesh;  and  we  shall 
together  sing  that  song  of  praise  to 
Him  who  sees  the  sparrows  when 
they  fall.  Come  sing,  come  sing,  I 
say,  for  then  I  see  His  face,  I  feel 
His  loving  hands  about  me." 

And  as  the  struggling  daylight  of 
that  Christmas  mom  broke  in  that 
tiny  home,  the  choked  but  loving 
voices  of  the  two  young  people  uni- 
ted in  song, 

"Far,   far   away  on  Judea's   plains, 
Shepherds    of   old    heard     the     joyous 

strains, 
Glory  to  God,  glory  to  God, 
Glory  to  God  in  the  highest. 
Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men." 

"I  am  the  Light  and  the  Life," 
whispered  the  suflFerer,  as  she  fell 
asleep,  the  arms  of  her  two  happy 
children  about  her. 
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Conducted  by  Catherine  Hurst, 

Address  all  communications  in  this  department  to  Question  Box, 
Room  535  Constitution  Building. 


Is  it  proper  for  a  young  girl  of  six- 
teen to  keep  company  steadily  with  a 
young  man? — Hortense. 

Generally  no.  A  girl  should  be  at 
least  nineteen  or  twenty  before  she  de- 
votes herself  to  one  young  man.  Keep 
your  girlhood  as  long  as  possible. 
When  you  commence  receiving  regu- 
lar attentions  from  a  young  man,  it 
means  parties,  entertainments,  very 
often  late  hours,  and  a  general  change 
in  your  thought  and  daily  life.  From 
sixteen  to  twenty  is  a  splendid  time 
to  cultivate  your  intellect  and  develop 
character,  which  can  be  done  much 
more  advantageously  when  free  from 
"steady"  company. 

Please  tell  me  something  I  can 
make  while  at  work  in  a  store  that 
will  be  suitable  for  Xmas  presents. — 
Jennie. 

Fancy  white  aprons  (can  be  made 
from  handkerchiefs),  hat  pin  holders, 
hair  rerrivers,  pin  cushions,  the  pop- 
ular chiffon  or  velvet  bow  ties,  hand- 
kerchief bags,  fancy  dust  caps  made 
from  large  colored  bordered  hand- 
kerchiefs, dresser  covers,  made  with 
embroidered  handkerchiefs  and  lace, 
sideboard  scarfs,  doylies,  and  center 
pieces,  shopping  or  opera  bags,  and 
pretty  handkerchiefs.  If  you  will  pro- 
cure the  November  number  of  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  you  will  find 
some  very  helpful  suggestions  about 
Christmas  presents  and  how  to  make 
them. 

Will  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  some 
kind  of  beverage,  hot  or  cold,  to  serve 
with  lunch?  Something  in  accordance 
with  the  Word  of  Wisdom.  Also  some 
songs  suitable  for  Mutual. — ^Josie. 

(1)  Chocolate  or  cocoa  is  very  nice 
for  a  hot  drink.  Did  you  ever  add  a 
little  vanilla  to  your  chocolate?  If 
not,  try  it.  Fruit  lemonade  is  a  good 
cold  drink.  Make  your  lemonade  with 


lemons  and  pine  apple.  Strain  two 
quarts  of  fruit;  plums,  raspberries,  or 
blackberries,  and  add  this  quantity  to 
one  gallon  of  lemonade. 

(2)  There  are  several  pretty  ones 
in  our  Sunday  School  Song  Book, 
which  can  be  given  as  solos;  as  "Kind 
Words  are  Sweet  Tones  of  the  Heart," 
"Scatter  Seeds  of  Kindness,"  "Count 
Your  Many  Blessings,"  etc.  Some 
Others  are  "I  Need  Thee  Every 
Hour,"  "The  Children's  Friend," 
"Bendemere  Stream,"  "There,  Little 
Girl,  Don't  Cry,"  "Dreaming."  "The 
Butterfly  Gay."  "Japanese  Love  Songf" 
and  "The  Dying  Rose." 

If  "Dean"  will  look  in  May  and 
September  numbers  of  Journal  she 
will  find  answers  to  her  questions. 

"Helen,"  please  write  more  in  detail 
of  your  trouble.  I  will  try  to  help 
you.  What  you  say  is  very  vague.  I 
must  know  more  of  the  circumstances. 

Can  you  give  me  the  address  of  an 
institution  that  teaches  Domestic  Sci- 
ence by  correspondence? — L.  D. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  such  institu- 
tion. All  you  can  do  at  home  is  to 
follow  recipe  books  and  learn  all  you 
can  from  mother.  If  vou  are  anxious 
to  become  a  good  cook,  why  not  come 
to  Salt  Lake,  take  one  or  two  courses 
with  Miss  Van  Cott,  and  while  you 
are  here  work  for  your  board.  Miss 
Van  Cott  can  readily  procure  you  a 
place  with  a  respectable  family,  and 
should  you  have  to  borrow  the  money 
— twelve  dollars — to  pay  for  the 
course,  you  could  easily  find  plenty 
to  do,  and  in  a  short  time  have  it  all 
paid.  In  studying  Domestic  Science 
one  needs  the  practical  work,  under  a 
practical  teacher  The  course  referred 
to  is  most  excellent  for  any  girl,  as 
she  is  then  master  of  a  trade  that  is 
always  remunerative. 
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Grandma's  Story. 

Florence  R.  IlilL 


It  happened  over  fifty  years  ago, 
1  began  in  response  to  the  children's 
"Please  tell  us  a  story,  grandma.." 
I  had  been  married  to  your  grand- 
father almost  two  years  when  we 
decided  to  go  to  California.  He 
was  very  certain  that  he  would  find 
a  fortune  in  the  mines  just  as  oth- 
ers were  doing.  He  wanted  to 
make  the  trip  alone,  but  as  I  would 
not  listen  to  this,  we  went  together 
with  our  baby.  May.  The  journey 
was  very  hard  but  we  finally  lo- 
cated in  a  beautiful  Californian  val- 
ley. Your  grandpa,  built  a  cabin 
and  we  lived  very  happily.  There 
were  other  miners  there, — rough, 
.surly  men,  I  thought  them  at  first, 
but  I  afterward  learned  to  respect 
many  of  them.  A  few  other  women 
were  also  in  the  camp  so  I  was  not 
very  lonely  even  when  grandpa  was 
gone  for  weeks  prospecting.  We 
had  been  here  nearly  a  year  when 
the  greatest  event  of  my  young  life 
occurred.  Your  great  grandfather 
was  a  minister  in  the  little  Ohio 
town  where  we  had  lived,  and  your 
grandpa  and  I  had  been  workers  in 
the  Sunday  School  as  far  back  as 
we  could  remember.  Consequent- 
ly we  had  been  trained  to  live  in  a 
way  that  would  be  pleasing  unto 
God,  and  we  did  not  realize  that 
we  were  peculiar  because  we  did 
so.  There  was  no  church  or  preach- 
er in  our  valley  home,  so  grandpa 
and  I  would  sing  the  old  hymns  to- 
gether and  read  the  beautiful  Bible 
stories  on  Sunday  evenings.  Some- 
times a  neighbor  would  drop  in,  but 
not  often.     At  the  particular  time 


of  my  narrative,  your  grandpa  was 
away  in  the  mountains.  It  was 
morning  and  I  was  busy  with  my 
work,  when  Joe  Kendall  and  several 
other  miners  stopped  at  my  door. 
This  was  not  unusual,  for  baby  was 
a  general  pet  among  the  men.  But 
I  saw  at  once  that  something  was 
wrong,  they  all  looked  so  solemn- 
like.  My  heart  seemed  to  stop  for 
I  thought  at  once  something  must 
have  happened  to  my  husband.  Then 
Joe  coughed  and  said,  "Mrs.  Alli- 
son, we  come  to  ask  a  favor,"  and 
he  twirled  his  hat  in  a  fidgety  way. 
"All  right,"  said  I.  "Fll  do  any- 
thing I  can  for  you."  Then  he  told 
me  how  Bill  Andrews  was  dead. 
Now  Bill  was  the  best  liked  man  in 
the  whole  camp.  He  had  been  a 
friend  to  everybody  and  was  al- 
ways trying  to  help  if  there  was 
trouble.  He  could  hit  a  mark  with 
his  g^n  cleaner  than  any  man 
around,  and  yet  he  was  so  kind  and 
gentle  that  I  never  was  afraid  to 
have  him  play  with  little  May.  He 
had  been  killed  by  a  land-slide,  they 
said,  and  they  had  come  to  ask  me 
to  speak  a  few  words  and  sing  a 
hymn  at  his  grave.  £aid  Joe,  "We 
ain't  any  of  us,  good  enough  to  try 
to  pray,  and  wouldn't  know  how  if 
we  was,  so  mum,  you'll  just  have 
to  help  us  out.  Bill  warn't  much 
on  religion  but  he  orter  have  a 
Christian  funeral.  Besides,  Bill  al- 
ways was  a  man  as  was  fond  of  the 
ladies  and  I  think  he*d  smile  happy 
like  if  he  knowed  ycu  was  going 
to  be  preacher."    I  said  I  could  not 
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but  they  would  not  listen  and  final- 
ly I  promised  them  I  would. 

In  the  afternoon  at  the  nour  set, 
I  started  out  with  baby.  I  had  nev- 
er had  courage  enough  to  even  get 
up  in  testimony  meeting  at  home, 
and  whatever  would  I  do  now!  I 
had  not  been  able  to  think  of  a 
thing  to  say — my  mind  had  been 
scared  to  emptiness.  Joe  met  me 
and  helped  me  to  the  hillside  where 
•^Bill  was  to  be  laid  to  rest.  The 
miners  were  gathered  round  and 
looked  at  me  so  strange  that  I  felt 
that  I  must  run  away.  Then  Joe 
said,  "Here's  Mrs.  Allison,  as  will 
say  a  few  words.''  He  pushed  me 
forward  beside  the  rough  box  cof- 
fin, and  tried  to  take  baby  from  my 
trembling  arms,  but  I  held  her  tight 
— she  seemed  all  the  strength  I  had. 
I  looked  at  the  men  hopelessly,  for 
I  could  think  of  nothing  to  say. 
Then  baby  held  out  her  chubby  arms 
to  those  rude  miners  and  smiled. 
It    was    my  inspiration.     I    began, 


trembling  at  first,  and  told  them 
the  old,  old  story  of  the  Christ- 
Child  who  had  come  Into  the  world 
to  teach  us  to  love  one  another ;  how 
he  held  out  His  arms  to  gather  us 
into  His  fold,  and  how  every  kind 
word  and  act  endeared  us  to  Him, 
though  we  belonged  to  no  church 
or  creed.  Then  I  spoke  of  Bill  and 
the  love  he  had  had  for  all  men, 
and  that  I  knew  that  the  Lord 
would  reward  him  for  his  good 
deeds  unto  others.  Before  I  fin- 
ished I  saw  that  all  were  interested. 
Then  I  sang  a  hymn  and  offered  a 
short  prayer.  The  miners  did  tlie 
rest. 

That  was  all,  but  it  was  a  very 
exciting  time  for  me,  and  I  was 
glad  to  see  your  grandpa  walk  in 
that  night.  After  that  we  often  had 
a  large  attendance  at  our  Sunday 
singing. 

Now,  that's  all  of  the  story  and  its 
time  little  children  were  abed. 


The  Mutual  Girls  of  Taylor  Stake. 

June  Nilsson. 


We're  the  Mutual  girls  of  Taylor  Stake, 

Alberta  is  our  home. 
We  love  this  country  dearly, 

And  ne'er  would  elsewhere  roam. 

Beneath  is  the  rolling  prairies, 

Above  is  the  sl<y  so  blue, 
And  the  dear  old  Rocky  Mountains 

Are  nearly  lost  to  view. 

Our  homes  are  very  humble, 
No  castles  nor  mansion  grand, 

But    we're    rich    in    the   wealth    of    the 
Gospel 
We're  striving  to  understand. 

We  have  few  of  the  worldly  pleasures, 
But  we're  happy  as  happy  can  be, 


With  our  innocent  sports  and  pastimes. 
Our  fun  and  frolicksome  glee. 

We  cherish  the  memory  of  Utah, 
The  proud,  proud  Queen  of  the  West, 

But  in  "Sunny  Southern  Alberta," 
We  too,  have  been  greatly  blest. 

Blessed  with  goodly  parents, 
With  peace  and  plenty,  too. 

Blessed  with  noble  leaders, 
So  faithful,  loving  and  true. 

We're  the  Mutual  girls  of  Taylor  Stake, 
We're  proud  of  our  title,  too. 

Thanks  for  your  kind  attention, 
With  love  we  bid  you  adieu. 
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Blanche  Caine. 


Decorations  for  the  Xfnas  Table. 

The  Xmas  table  to  be  beautiful  need 
not  necessarily  be  elaborate  or  ex- 
pensive. The  simplest  appropriate 
decoration  suggests  the  good  spirit 
and  the  good  cheer  of  the  yule  tide. 

The  Xmas  reds  and  greens  lend 
themselves  to  a  variety  of  pleasing 
combinations  as  fruits,  using  the 
bright  red  apples  with  green  apples, 
pears,  or  grapes:  or  the  red  apples 
arranged  in  a  glass  bowl  lined  with 
green  leaves. 

Any  pretty  arrangement  of  season- 
able fruits  may  be  used. 

If  flowers  are  not  obtainable  any 
small  plant  placed  in  a  jardiniere,  or 
with  the  pot  wrapped  in  red  or  green 
or  white  tissue  or  crepe  paper  and 
tied  with  green  or  red  ribbons,  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  table  on  a  white 
centerpiece  with  an  occasional  spray  of 
green  scattered  carelessly  over  the  spot- 
less and  carefully  adjusted  cloth  makes 
a  very  pretty  attractive  table. 

A  wreath  or  branch  of  holly  tied 
with  gay  red  ribbon  to  the  chandelier 
above  the  table  lends  a  festive  air. 
Sprays  of  holly  may  also  be  used  ef- 
fectively on  the  table.  Any  cut  flow- 
ers arranged  well  and  with  colors 
nicely  blended  are  always  beautiful. 
A  few  flowers  of  one  color  or  of 
harmonious  shades  tastefully  arranged 
are  more  effective  and  more  pleasing 
than  many  kinds  crowded  together. 
However,  no  decorations  will  be  beau- 
tiful unless  they  have  as  a  setting  a 
nicely  laundered,  spotless  cloth,  and  a 
carefully  and  neatly  set  table. 

A  few  general  rules  for  a  properly 
set  table  are:  The  edge  of  a  knife 
must  be  turned  towards  the  plate; 
bowls  of  spoons  and  tines  of  forks 
turned  up.  Knives  and  spoons  must 
be  placed  at  the  right  of  a  plate;  forks 
at  the  left.  Place  knives  and  forks  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  used; 
the  first  one  used,  on  the  outside. 
All  glasses  must  be  placed  at  the 
right.  Napkins  (simt>ly  folded,  not 
in  fanciful  shapes)  and  bread  and  but- 
ter plates  or  patties  must  be  placed 
at  the  left. 

The  dishes  should  be  carefully 
placed  giving  the  table,  as  a  whole,  a 
well  proportioned,  pleasing  appear- 
ance. 

Only  the  food  belonging  to  one  course 
should  be  on  the  table  at  one  time 


and  everything  relating  to  that  course 
must  be  removed  before  serving  an- 
other course. 

The  observance  of  a  few  simple 
rules  will  add  greatly  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  meal  and  will  well  repay 
one  for  the  little  extra  time  spent  in 
observing  them. 

CANDY. 

White  Fondant. 

2  cups  sugar. 

1  cup  boiling  water. 

i  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar. 

Put  ingredients  into  a  smooth 
granite  stew-pan.  Stir,  place  on  range, 
and  heat  gradually  to  boiling  point. 
Boil  without  stirring  until  when  tried 
in  cold  water,  a  soft  ball  may  be 
formed  that  will  just  keep  in  shape. 
After  a  few  minutes'  boilifig,  sugar 
will  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  kettle; 
this  should  be  washed  off  with  the 
hand  first  dipped  in  cold  water,  or 
with  a  sponge  or  small  piece  of  clean 
cloth.  When  done,  pour  slowly  on  a 
slightly  oiled  marble  or  on  a  but- 
tered platter.  Let  stand  a  few  min- 
utes to  cool  or  until  pressing  it  with 
the  finger  it  leaves  a  dent  on  the  sur- 
face and  yet  has  formed  no  crust.  If 
stirred  while  too  warm  it  will  grain. 
If  by  chance  a  crust  forms,  every 
particle  of  it  must  be  taken  off  or 
else  the  boiling  must  be  done  again, 
as  it  shows  it  has  cooked  a  little  too 
long.  When  it  will  dent,  scrape  fon- 
dant with  chopping  knife  to  one  end 
of  marble  or  platter,  and  work  with  a 
wooden  spatula  or  spoon  until  white 
and  creamy.  It  will  quickly  change 
from  this  consistency  and  begin  to 
lump,  when  it  should  be  kneaded 
with  the  hands  until  perfectly  smooth. 
Put  into  a  bowl,  cover  to  exclude  air 
and   let   stand    twenty-four   hours. 

If  the  results  are  not  right,  and  the 
mass  becomes  grained,  the  sugar  must 
not  be  wasted,  but  can  be  put  again  in 
the  saucepan  with  a  spoon  full  of 
water  and  boiled  again. 

This  "fondant"  is  the  foundation  for 
all  cream  candies,  and  may  also  be  used 
for  icing  cakes ;  especially  good  for  fruit 
cakes. 

Bonbons. 

The  centers  of  bonbons  are  made 
of  fondant  shaped  in  small  balls.  If  white 
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fondant  is  used,  flavor  as  desired 
when  fondant  is  melting.  For  cocoa- 
nut  centers,  work  as  much  shredded 
cocoanut  as  possible  into  a  small 
quantity  of  fondant;  for  nut  centers, 
surround  piece  of  nut  meat  with  fon- 
dant, using  just  enough  to  cover. 
French  candied  cherries  are  often 
used  in  ihis  way.  Allow  balls  to 
stand  over  night,  and  dip  the  follow- 
ing day. 

To  Dip  Bonbons. 

Put  fondant  in  saucepan  and  melt 
over  hot  water;  color  and  flavor  as 
desired.  In  coloring  fondant,  dip  a 
small  wooden  skewer  in  coloring 
paste,  take  up  a  small  quantity  and 
dip  skewer  in  fondant.  If  care  is  not 
taken,  the  color  is  apt  to  be  too  in- 
tense. During  dipping  keep  fondant 
over  hot  water.  For  dipping  use  a 
two  tined  fork  or  confectioner's  bon- 
bon dipper.  Drop  centers  in  fondant 
one  at  a  time,  stir  until  covered,  put 
on  oiled  or  waxed  paper,  and  bring 
end  of  dipper  over  the  top  of  bonbon. 
Stir  fondant  between  dippings  to  pre- 
vent a  crust  from  forming. 

Cream  Mints. 

Melt  fondant  over  hot  water  and 
flavor  with  a  few  drops  of  oil  of 
peppermint,  winter  green,  cloves,  cin- 
namon, or  orange,  and  color  if  de- 
sired. Drop  from  tip  of  spoon  on 
waxed  paper,  or  drop  through  funnel, 
placing  round  stick  in  funnel  to  cut 


off  each  portion.  When  formed,  turn 
drops  over,  first  running  a  knife  under 
each  one. 

Divinity. 
3  cups  sugar. 
1  cup  corn  syrup. 

1  cup  boiling  water. 
Boil  together. 
Whites  of  3  eggs. 

Test  in  cold  water  for  a  brittle 
mass,  then  pour  syrup  very  slowly 
onto  the  stiffly  beaten .  egg  whites. 
Beat  well  until  stiff,  then  shape  in  a 
loaf  or  drop  by  spoonfuls  on  waxed 
or  buttered  paper. 

Fudge. 

2  cups  sugar. 
1  cup  milk. 

1  oz.  chocolate. 

2  tablespoons   butter. 
Vanilla. 

Boil  all  together;  test  for  soft  ball 
in  water.  When  done,  let  cool,  then 
beat  until  stiff.  It  may  then  be  shaped 
or  kneaded  in  the  hands  until  very 
smooth  and  creamy.  Shape  and  cut 
as  desired. 

Ptnoche. 

H  cups  white  sugar. 

H  cups  brown  sugar. 

H  cups  milk. 

Boil  together  and  test  for  soft  ball; 
then  add  butter  size  of  walnut,  fla- 
voring, and  as  many  nuts  as  one  de- 
sires. Beat  well  and  drop  by  spoon- 
fuls on  buttered  paper. 


R  Cbdstmas  Ipsalm. 

JSs  (3race  f  ngled  ftoet. 


O,  Zbon  (3loriou0  l)oli?  ^ne, 
XTbou  wbo  unto  cartb  DiD'st  come, 
XiinQim  trom  tbe  courts  above 
peace  to  men,  ^ooD  will  anD  lot>e. 
^b!  metbinfts  f  bear  tboee  straine 
IDSlbicb  upon  JuDea's  plains 
SbepberDs,  Iteepino  watcb  b^  ni^bt, 
l)eard,  wben  sbown  tbs  dlors  brigbt, 
nnt>  tbe  anflere  voice  Dib  sai?: 
**abri0t  tbe  Xorb  is  born  toOa)^. 
abrist,  tbB  Savior,  XorM" 

Xove  incarnate,  0ob  anb  man, 
Hutbor  of  tbe  wonbrous  plan 
TKIlbicb  botb  set  ITbs  cbilbren  tree, 
ft  tbeB  bo  but  follow  ^bee; 


IDlctor  over  beatb  anb  tomb. 
Xi0bt  wbicb  banisbetb  all  gloom, 
1kin0  of  flings  anb  Xorb  of  Xorbs, 
/lSi0bts  framer  of  tbe  worlbs, 
tibo'  no  precious  gifts  f  bring, 
lanto  tibee  i^et  I  mwQ  sing 
Songs  of  gratitube  anb  praise, 
?lnb  m^  supplication  raise, 
ITbat  tbose  sweet  angelic  strains, 
Bcboes  from  Jubea's  i^lains, 
/ISaiS  witbin  m)?  beart  abibe, 
Xove  m^  watcbworb  be,  anb  guibe, 
So  life's  melobs  sball  ring, 
tlrue  to  ^Tbee,  ms  Xorb  anb  Iking, 
^0  ^bee,  ms  Savior,  Xorb. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM   HOME  AUTHORS. 

The  leaflets  containing  the  selec- 
tions by  home  authors  are  now  on  sale 
at  the  Journal  office,  on  3rd  floor  of 
Bishop's  Building,  opposite  Salt  Lake 
Temple;  price  5c  each;  6  for  25c.  It  is 
now  thought  best  for  \  oth  classes  to 
take  up  the  home  authors  on  the  same 
night;  accordingly  the  outline  of  Lit- 
erary studies  as  published  last  June  is 
to  be  changed.  It  should  now  be  as 
follows: 

February — Seniors  :"Pride  and  Prej- 
udice"— Austin.  Juniors:  "The  Wid- 
ow O'Callaghan's  Boys" — Zollinger. 

March — Seniors:  "Rhoecus" — Lo- 
well. Juniors:  "The  Great  Stone 
Face" — Hawthorne. 

April — Seniors:  An  Evening  with 
EHza  R.  Snow.  Suggested  poems — 
"Evening  Thoughts"  and  "The  Ship." 
Juniors:  "Oh,  My  Father"— Eliza  R. 
Snow;  "Providence  Is  Over  All" — 
Emily  H.  Woodmansee;  "At  Last" — 
Emmeline  B.  Wells. 


ABOUT  REPORTS. 
Local  secretaries  and  treasurers 
should  put  their  books  in  proper 
shape  at  once,  if  they  have  not  already 
done  so,  preparatory  to  making  out 
their  annual  report.  It  should  be 
made  out  immediately  after  January 
1st,  and  sent  to  the  stake  secretary 
not  later  than  January  15th.  Presi- 
dents will  please  see  that  this  is  done. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  WARD  SECRETARIES. 

If  the  secretary  has  kept  up  the 
summary  in  the  back  of  the  roll  book, 
she  will  have  little  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing out  her  report;  if  not  she  should 
at  once  go  over  her  minutes  and  fill 
the  data  into  the  Summary. 

The  summary  is  ruled  like  the  roll 
book.  The  dates  should  be  filled  in 
to  correspond  with  the  roll.  The  ex- 
ercises should  then  be  written  in  to 
suit  this  year's  study,  and  the  lesson 
taken  in  each  class  should  be  entered 
on  each  particular  eve;iing.  It  would 
then  read  something  like  the  follow- 
ing: 


EXERCISES 


Lessons  in: 


The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  \ 


The  Home  ■ 

'  Junior 

Music 

Testimonies,  etc. 

No.  Stake  Officers  present 

No.  of  General  Board  present 

No.  of  Members  present 


I 

IC 

JA 

5 

NUA 

1^2 

19 

"    1 

26  ' 

'  *'    t 

li    1 

1 
5C 

De( 

I'- 

:em 

BER 

Senior  ' 

1 

llil 

Junior 

1 

I 
1 

1 

ill 
1 
■| 

ii 

'1  ! 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

2 
10 

1 
2 

3 

: 
3    i 

I 

2 

1 
15 

1 

2 

\    2 

'i 

1 

25 

20 

30 

28 

24 

30 

21 

"1 

26 

1 

28 


I 
Totals 


23 


15 

25 

7 

3 
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The  above  is,  of  course,  only  a  sup- 
positious case,  but  it  probably  ex- 
plains itself.  The  totals  of  the  differ- 
ent exercises  should  be  filled  into  the 
report  blank  under  the  proper  head- 
ings. 

When  ready  to  make  report  take 
your  report  blank  and  begin  at  the 
heading,  filling  in  the  ward,  stake  and 
year. 

Remember  that  our  girls  are  "reg- 
ular members"  in  wards  where  they 
have  their  standing  and  "transient 
members"  where  they  may  be  residing 
temporarily.  The  "stake"  and  "Gen- 
eral" officers  mentioned  refers,  of 
course,  to  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  officers. 

Now  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  Summary.  We  have  there  entered 
the  "Number  of  members"  at  each 
meeting,  and  have  included  all  persons 
present  on  regular,  supplementary, 
transient  or  any  other  roll.  Find  the 
"Average  Attendance"  by  adding  to- 
gether the  number  of  members  pres- 
ent at  each  meeting  (in  above  case 
making  a  total  of  260)  and  dividinor  by 
the  number  of  meetings  held  (in  this 
instance  10,  which  gives  an  average 
attendance  of  26). 

The  "No.  of  Regular  Members 
Temporarily  Residing  Elsewhere" 
means  the  girls  who  are  absent  from 
home  only  temporarily,  not  having 
taken  their  recommends.  (In  many 
cases  this  explains  the  reason  for  a 
low  average  attendance.) 

The  number  of  "Officers'  Meetings" 
and  "Conjoint  Officers*  Meetings" 
must  be  obtained  from  a  roll  kept  for 
that  purpose.  It  would  be  well  to 
keep  it  in  the  roll  book. 

The  Summary  will  show  the  num- 
ber of  regular  and  conjoint  (marked 
"C"  in  addition  to  the  date)  meetings. 

A  page  of  the  roll  book  may  be  tak- 
en in  which  to  keep  account  of  the 
monthly  officers'  meetings,  M.  I.  A. 
conferences  and  conventions  and  the 
attendance  there. 

Some  difficulty  is  usually  experi- 
enced in  reporting"Visits  of  Officers," 
but  there  need  be  none  if  the  Sum- 
mary is  followed.  For  instance,  the 
report  blank  calls  for  "No.  of  times 
visited  by  Stake  officers;"  in  the  above 
case  the  answer  would  be  3,  and  the 
"No.  of  Stake  officers  visiting"  would 
be  7;  the  "No.  of  times  visited  by 
General  Board"  would  be  2,  while  the 
"No,  of  General  Board  visiting" 
would  be  3. 


The  "Library"  report  is  self-explan- 
atory. 

In  the  report  of  "Exercises"  please 
write  whether  they  are  Junior  or  Sen- 
ior or  both. 

The  "Talks  on  Human  Culture"  was 
designed  specially  to  cover  the  talks 
along  that  line  planned  for  the  Prelim- 
inary Programs  of  the  season  1908-9, 
but  it  may  be  made  to  include  any- 
thing of  that  kind  given  at  any  time 
during  the  year  1909. 

Under  "Summer  Work"  make  a 
brief  statement  as  to  whether  you  held 
regular  monthly  conjoint  meetings, 
also  what  other  meetings  you  had 
and  what  you  studied. 

There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  report- 
ing "Home  Readings"  if  account  of 
them  has  been  kept  as  directed  in  the 
March  Journal.  Remember  the  re- 
port is  of  the  "chapters"  read. 

The  secretary  should  look  at  last 
year's  report  and  see  that  the  "Balance 
on  Hand"  at  that  time  is  equal  to  the 
"Cash  on  hand  at  last  report"  as  given 
in  the  new  report  received  from  the 
treasurer.  If  they  are  not  the  same, 
call  the  matter  to  the  treasurer's  at- 
tention, asking  her  to  check  over  her 
accounts,  find  her  mistake  and  correct 
it. 

And  be  sure  to  keep  a  copy  of  re- 
port you  send  to  the  Stake  secretary. 
There  is  a  place  to  record  it  in  back  of 
roll  book.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
erase  and  re-write  some  of  the  head- 
ings, but  that  is  easy  to  do. 


INSTRUCTIONS   FOR   WARD  TREASURERS. 

In  making  out  your  annual  report, 
lake  the  one  for  last  year,  find  the 
"Balance  on  Hand"  and  enter  it  in 
your  new  report  as  "Cash  on  hand  at 
last  report"  It  is  then  a  very  sim- 
ple matter  to  write  under  this  the 
amount  received  during  this  year,  and 
to  add  them  together.  This  total 
should  agree  with  the  total  of  the 
"Amounts  Disbursed"  plus  the  "Bal- 
ance now  on  Hand." 

Always  keep  a  copy  of  the  report.  If 
you  haven't  one  of  last  year's  go  to 
the  secretary,  and  secure  it,  and  al- 
ways keep  it. 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  STAKE  SECRFT ARIES. 

The  stake  secretary  will  save  her- 
self trou*"'^   ii   she  will  call  all  ward 
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secretaries  together  at  the  officers* 
meeting  in  December,  distribute  the 
blank  reports  and  go  over  tke  items 
one  by  one.  She  may  inform  herself 
by  reading  the  above  instruction  in- 
tended for  local  secretaries,  and 
should  then  be  able  to  answer  all 
questions. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  give  de- 
tailed instruction  further  than  has 
been  given  above,  except  in  the  fol- 
lowing instances: 

The  second  page  of  stake  report 
calls  for  the  "Number  of  Stake  and 
Ward  Officers'  Meetings  held  during 
year."  This  means  the  number  of 
Stake  Board  meetings  which  the 
ward  officers  are  expected  to  attend. 
(In  some  instances,  on  account  of 
long  distances  to  travel,  they  are  held 
only  at  Quarterly  Stake  Conferences, 
but  generally  they  are  held  monthly.) 

Notice  that  the  "Exercises"  are  con- 
tinued on  last  page. 

The  "Summer  Work"  may  be  sum- 
marized something  as  follows: 

rtssns.  held  weekly  meetings 

all  summer,  studied 

Assns.  held  monthly  con- 
joint meetings  only. 

When  you  receive  a  ward  report, 
compare  the  financial  portion  with 
that  of  last  year.  See  that  the  balance 
then  reported  as  being  on  hand  agrees 
with  the  "Cash  on  hand  at  last  re- 
port" in  the  new  one.  If  it  does  not, 
write  or  communicate  with  the  ward 
treasurer  at  once,  and  have  it  cor- 
rected. 

Also  check  the  report  of  the  stake 
treasurer  in  this  respect  when  it  comes 
to  you,  and  it  not  correct,  have  it  at- 
tended to. 

Be  sure  that  the  report  which  you 
send  to  the  General  Secretary  agrees 
in  this  respect  in  both  ward  and  stake 
financial  reports. 


merely  the  agent  who  receives  this 
from  the  wards  and  passes  it  on  to 
the  General  Board.  It  is  well  for  you 
to  make  a  separate  note  of  how  much 
you  have  received  and  forwarded  to 
the  General  Treasurer,  so  she  will  be 
sure  of  having  received  all  you  have 
sent.  Of  course  you  keep  your  stake 
president  informed  in  regard  to  the 
dime  fund. 

Help  the  stake  secretary  to  secure 
correct  accounts  from  the  local  treas- 


THE    JOURNAL. 

It  is  now  time  for  agents  of  the 
Young  Woman's  Journal  to  solicit 
subscriptions  for  Vol.  21   (1910). 

Progressive  officers  realize  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  meetings  interest- 
ing unless  members  subscribe  for  the 
Journal  and  prepare  the  lessons  thor- 
oughly. For  this  reason  presidents 
should  find  out  how  many  members  in 
each  class  have  a  Journal  in  the 
home. 

It  would  assist  the  agent  if  the 
class  leaders  would  ask  these  questions 
in  the  class  occasionally,  "How  many 
girls  are  taking  the  Journal?"  "How 
many  would  like  to  take  it?"  "Those 
who  would  can  hand  in  their  names  at 
the  close  of  the  meetin-^s,"  etc  . 

Agents,  be  sure  to  keep  your  sub- 
scription lists  of  names  in  a  book  and 
do  not  send  names  in  twice.  Some- 
times a  name,  such  as  Edith  Jones,  is 
sent  us,  and  next  month  the  same  per- 
son's name  is  again  sent  as  Mrs.  Jos- 
eph Jones.  We  can  not  distinguish  and 
so  send  two  Journals. 

In  forwarding  money  be  sure  to 
state  what  volume  it  is  to  be  applied 
on,  and  make  all  bank  checks  pay- 
able to  the  Young  Woman's  Journal. 

Always  put  your  home  town  in  ev- 
ery letter. 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR   STAKE  TREASURERS. 


OFFICE   MOVED. 


Read  the  instructions  given  above 
to  ward  treasurers.  Talk  to  your  local 
treasurers,  if  possible,  explaining  the 
points  mentioned;  or  if  you  can  not  do 
this,  call  their  attention  by  postal  card 
to  these  instructions. 

In  comniling  your  own  report  of  the 
stake  finances,  do  not  include  the 
"Dime  fund,"  as  that  has  nothing  to 
do   with    the    stake    funds.      You    are 


After  Dec.  1st  the  headquarters  of 
the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  and  Young  Wom- 
an's Journal  will  be  located  on  the  3rd 
floor  of  the  new  building  opposite  the 
east  gate  of  the  Salt  Lake  Temple. 
The  Presiding  Bishopric,  the  First 
Council  of  Seventy,  the  General 
Boards  of  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.,  Relief  So- 
ciety and  Primary  Association,  will 
occupy  portions  of  the  same  building. 
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Salt  Lake  City,   -  December,  1909 

Peace. 

"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men."  With  this  glad  song  did  the 
heavenly  host  herald  the  advent  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace.  On  hillside  and 
in  quiet  valley,  in  massi/e  cathe- 
dral and  in  lowly  hu:  has  the  song 
been  repeated  again  and  again,  but 
men,  while  feeling  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  message  have  not  yet 
come  into  the  kingaom  where  the 
olive  branch  supplants  the  sword. 
Those  who  would  enter  must  do  so 
willingly;  never  can  they  be  fitted 
for  its  citizenship  through  coercion 
or  threats  or  harshness.  The  voice 
of  its  King  has  been  heard  in  all 
ages  saying  "Come  unto  me  and  I 
will  give  you  rest.  I  will  ease  your 
burdens  and  dry  your  tears."  Why 
has  not  the  invitation  b'^en  more 
generally  accepted?  Simply  because 
men    will    not   qualify   themselves. 


They  would  be  willing  to  enter  if 
nothing  were  required  of  them,  but 
they  do  not  make  the  preparation 
necessary  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
Peace.  Many  who  do  enter  are  not 
willing  to  observe  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations which  must  be  observed  by 
those  who  would  dwell  in  harmony 
with  its  inhabitants.  So  this  king- 
dom is  still  small  though  there  is 
room  enough  in  :t  for  the  entire 
world.  But  the  King  waits  patient- 
ly and  with  outstretaied  arms  says, 
"Come." 

The  kingdom  is  not  only  about, 
but  within  those  who  love  the  Lord. 
What  is  the  first  step  one  should 
take  who  would  yield  allegiance  to 
its  King?  Self-mastery,  self-con- 
trol, or  as  Edwin  Arnold  puts  it, 

'This  is  peace: 

To  conquer  love  of  self  and  lust  of  life, 

To  tear  deep  rooted  passion  from  the 

breast 
To  still  the  inward  strife." 

Money  can  not  secure  citizenship. 
Powerful  friends  cannot  carry  you 
beyond  the  portal  of  this  realm,  for 
no  one  can  fill  your  heart  with  peace 
but  yourself  and  only  hearts  so  pre- 
pared can  enter  the  gates  where 
waves  the  olive  branch  and  where 
strife  and  discord  are  barred. 

In  this  exhortation,  "Depart  from 
evil  and  do  good;  seek  peace  and 
pursue  it;"  the  Psalmist  points  out 
the  path  which  leads  to  the  King- 
dom. The  evil  road  must  be^  avoid- 
ed ;  the  road  on  which  one  does  lov- 
ing service  must  be  followed. 

People  look  forward  to  being  at 
peace  in  heaven,  but  if  they  do  not' 
enjoy  a  peaceful  heart  here  they 
will  not  be  prepared  for  a  peaceful 
habitation  there.  "Whatever  we 
have  attained  to  in  this  life  will  rise 
with  us  in  the  resurrection."  All 
should  learn  to  walk  serenely 
through  the  ills  and  trials  of  life  in 
full  faith  that  out  of  tribulation  will 
come  strength ;  out  of  adversity,  ul- 
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timate  success;  out  of  sorrow,  joy. 

When  harmony  has  been  evolved 
out  of  discord,  when  self  has  been 
conquered,  then  may  those  who 
have  attained  this  self-mastery  go 
about  as  peace-makers  showing  oth- 
ers the  way.  Then  may  others  bask 
in  the  sunshine  which  radiates  from 
them.  Then  are  they  ready,  having 
set  their  own  houses  in  order,  to 
help  their  neighbors.  Then  are  they 
truly  blessed.  Then  may  they  be 
called  in  the  full  significance  of  the 
term  the  children  of  God. 

At  each  recurrent  celebration  of 
the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  do 
men  try  to  get  a  little  nearer  to  the 
kingdom  where  strife  and  envy  and 
hatred  are  unknown.  In  honoring 
Him  they  forgive  and  forget  the 
wrongs  done  them.  They  seek  to 
be  kind  and  gentle,  thoughtful  and 
loving,  tender  and  true.  Blessed 
forever  be  the  Christmas-tide  which 
gives  us  a  foretaste  of  the  time 
when  all  shall  reverently  acknowl- 
edge the  Prince  of  Peace  as  Savior, 
Lord,  and  King. 


Vilate  Peart. 

In  the  death  of  Vilate  Peart,  the 
Primary  Association  loses  one  of 
its  most  gracious  workers.  She 
traveled  extensively  as  a  member  of 
the  General  Board,  giving  helpful 
suggestions  and  encouragement  to 
officers  and  children. 

She  was  for  years  president  of 
the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  in  Farmers' 
Ward,  and  was  well  known  as  a 
member  of  the  Tabernacle  choir. 

She  was  a  queenly  woman,  beau- 
tiful and  good.^ 

We  are  selfish  and  are  loathe  to 
part  with  such  a  splendid  woman, 
hut  are  not  faithful  workers  needed 
on  the  other  side? 

"Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Ix)rd  from  henceforth:  Yea  saith  the 
Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their 
labors ;  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 
— Rev.  xiv :  13. 


J^n%.  Bi(nt\  bugles  af  battit, 

tiw  marches  of  peac€; 

Hast,  Tvest,  fnfrth,  and  south,  iH  the 

h  *  n  g  q  UQ  rrcl  c  cas€  ; 
Sin^  the  song  of  threat  joy  that  ihr 

Sifii:;  of  i^lory  to  God  and  of  good-7tnll  to  man! 

—IVhittier. 
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Words  by  Kate  Thomas. 
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The  Apostasy. 

LESSON  VI. 
Internal  Causes. 


The  dire  persecutions  to  which 
the  Christian  Church  was  subjected 
during  the  first  three  centuries  of 
our  era  have  been  treated  as  exter- 
nal causes  operating  to  bring  about 
a  perversion  of  the  gospel  of  Christ 
and  contributing  to  the  general 
apostasy.  Details  of  the  opposition 
waged  against  the  Church  by  Jews, 
and  heathen  nations  have  been  given 
with  sufficient  fulness  to  show  that 
all  who  remained  faithful  to  the 
tenets  of  the  gospel  were  martyrs 
in  effect  if  not  in  fact. 

In  spite  of  this  determined  op- 
position, Christianity  as  a  form  of 
religion  continued  to  spread  among 
the  nations,  though  the  gospel 
ceased  to  be  taught  In  its  original 
simplicity  and  genuineness.  We 
have  seen  that  under  the  pressure 
of  persecution  threatening  death 
with  all  conceivable  horrors,  many 
renounced  the  faith  and  returned  to 
the  practice  of  heathen  rites.  Oth- 
ers remained  faithful  to  the  terrible 
end. 

A  general  review  of  the  history 
of  the  Church  down  to  the  end  of 
the  third  century  shows  that  the 
periods  of  comparative  peace  were 
periods  of  weakness  and  decline  in 
spiritual  earnestness,  and  that  with 
the  return  of  persecution,  however 
violent,  came  an  awakening  and  a 
renewal  in  Christian  devotion.  De- 
vout leaders  of  the  people  were  not 
backward  in  declaring  that  each  re- 
curring period  of  persecution  was 


a  time  of  natural  and  necessary 
chastisement  for  the  sin  and  corrup- 
tion that  had  grown  up  within  the 
church. 

Even  during  the  first  century  and 
the  early  part  of  the  second,  while 
the  apostles  still  ministered  among 
the  people,  schism  and  dissension, 
false  doctrine  and  corruption  had 
done  much  to  weaken  the  Church. 
(Review  the  citations  given  in  Les- 
son II). 

Milner  thus  sums  up  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Church  within  less  than 
three  quarters  of  a  century  after  the 
crucifixion : 

"Yet  a  gloomy  cloud  hung  over  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  century.  The 
first  impressions  made  by  the  effusion 
of  the  Spirit  are  generally  the  strong- 
est and  the  most  decisively  distinct  from 
the  spirit  of  the  world.  But  human 
depravity,  over-born  for  a  time,  arises 
afresh,  particulaily  in  the  next  genera- 
tion. Hence  the  disorders  of  schism 
and  heresy."  (Milner,  "History  of  the 
Church,"  Cent.  I,  ch.  15.) 

As  to  the  condition  of  the  Church 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
Cyprian,  the  bishop  of  Carthage, 
thus  speaks: 

"If  the  cause  of  our  miseries  be  in- 
vestigated, the  cure  of  the  wound  may 
be  found.  The  Lord  would  have  his 
family  to  be  tried.  And  because  long 
peace  had  corrupted  the  discipline  di- 
vinely revealed  to  us,  the  heavenly 
chastisement  hath  raised  up  our  faith, 
which  had  Iain  almost  dormant:  and 
when,  by  our  sins,  we  had  deserved  to 
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suffer  still  more,  the  merciful  Lord  so 
moderated  all  things  that  the  whole 
scene  rather  deserves  the  name  of  a 
trial   than   a   persecution.      Each   had 
been    bent    on    improving    his    patri- 
mony; and  had  forgotten  what  believ- 
ers had  done  under  the  apostles,  and 
what  they  ought  always  to  do: — ^They 
were  brooding  over  the  arts  of  amass- 
7rg  wealth: — The  pastors  and  the  dea- 
cons  each   forgot  their  duty:   Works 
of  mercy  were   neglected,   and  disci- 
phne  was  at  the  lowest  ebb. — Luxury 
and    effeminancy  prevailed:    Meretri- 
cious  arts   in   dress   were   cultivated: 
Fraud     and     deceit     were     practiced 
among      brethren. — Christians     could 
unite  themselves   in  matrimony  with 
unbelievers;     could    swear     not    only 
without   reverence,  but   even  without 
veracity.    With  haughty  asperity  they 
despised  their  ecclesiastical  superiors: 
They  railed  against  one  another  wirh 
outrageous  acrimony,    and   conducted 
quarrels    with    determined    malice: — 
Even  many  bishops,  who  ought  to  be 
guides  and  patterns  to  the  rest,  neg- 
lected the  peculiar  duties  of  their  sta- 
tions, gave  themselves  up  to  secular 
pursuits: — They  deserted  their  places 
of  residence  and  their  flocks:     They 
traveled  through  distant  provinces  in 
quest  of  pleasure  and  gain;  gave  no 
assistance  to  the  needy  brethren;  but 
were     insatiable      in    their     thirst    of 
money: — They    possesed    estates    by 
fraud    and   multiplied    usury.     What 
have   we   not   deserved    to   suffer   for 
such  a  conduct?  Even  the  divine  word 
hath   foretold   us   that   we   might   ex- 
pect, *if  his  children  forsake  my  law, 
and  walk  not  in  my  judgments,  I  will 
visit  their  offences  with  the  rod    and 
their  sin  with  scourges.'    These  things 
had  been  denounced  and  foretold,  but 
in  vain:     Our   sins  had   brought  our 
affairs  to  that  pass,  that  because  we 
had  despised  the  Lord's  directions,  we 
were  obliged  to  undergo  a  correction 
of  our  multiplied  evils  and  a  trial  of 
our   faith   by   severe   remedies."     (As 
quoted  bv    Milner,    "History     of    the 
Church,"  Cent  III,  ch.  8.) 

Speaking  of  the  church  in  the 
third  century  in  genelral,  Milner 
says: 

"This  era  of  its  actual  declension 
must  be  oated  in  the  pacific  part  of 
Diocletian's  reign.  During  this  whole 
century  the  work  of  God,  in  purity  and 
power,  had  been  tending  to  decay.  The 


connection  with  philosophers  \7as  one 
of  the  principal  causes.  Outward  peace 
and  secular  advantages  completed  the 
corruption.  Ecclesiastical  discipline, 
which  had  been  too  strict,  was  now  re- 
laxed exceedingly;  bishops  and  people 
were  in  a  state  of  malice.  Endless 
quarrels  were  fomented  among  con- 
tending parties,  and  ambition  and  cov- 
etousness  had  in  general  gained  the 
ascendency  in  the  Christian  Church. 
*  ♦  *  The  faith  of  Christ  itself  ap- 
peared now  an  ordinary  business;  and 
here  terminated,  or  nearly  so,  as  far  as 
appears,  that  first  great  effusion  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  which  began  at  the  day 
of  Pentecost.  Human  depravity  ef- 
fected throughout  a  general  decay  of 
godliness;  and  one  generation  of  men 
elapsed  with  very  slender  proofs  of 
the  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  with 
His  Church."  (Milner,  "History  of  the 
Church,"  Cent.  Ill,  ch.  17.) 

Eusebius,  who  lived  at  the  time 
of  which  he  writes,  and  whose  prej- 
udice, if  he  shows  any,  is  always  in 
favor  of  the  Qiurch,  says: 

"But  some  that  appeared  to  be  our 
pastors,  deserting  the  law  of  piety, 
were  inflamed  against  each  other  with 
mutual  strifes,  only  accumulating 
quarrels  and  threats,  riv  Iry,  hostility, 
and  hatred  to  each  other,  only  anxious 
to  assert  the  government  as  a  kind  of 
sovereignty  for  themselves."  (Euse- 
bius, "Ecclesiastical  History,"  Book 
VIII,  ch.  1.) 

The  same  author,  quoted  by  Mil- 
ner, says  of  the  Church  at  the  time 
of  the  Diocletian  persecution : 

"The  heavy  hand  of  God's  judgment 
began  softly,  by  little  and  little,  to 
visit  us  after  his  wonted  manner;  *  * 
but  we  were  not  at  all  moved  with  his 
hand,  nor  took  any  pains  to  return  to 
God.  We  heaped  sin  upon  sin,  judg- 
ing like  careless  Epicureans  that  God 
cared  not  for  our  sins,  nor  would  ever 
visit  us  on  account  of  them.  And  our 
pretended  shepherds  laying  aside  the 
rule  of  godliness,  practised  among 
themselves  contention  and  division." 

He  adds  that  the  "dreadful  per- 
secution of  Diocletian  was  then  in- 
flicted on  the  Church  as  a  just  pun- 
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ishment,  and  as  the  most  proper 
chastisement   for   their   iniquities." 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
evidences  that  could  be  cited  to 
show  that  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  persecutions  of  heathen  na- 
tions, the  Church  was  undergoing 
internal  disruption  and  was  in  a 
state  of  increasing  corruption.  Re- 
member Milner's  significant  sum- 
ming up  as  quoted  above,  that  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  third  century 
the  effect  of  the  Pentecostal  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
practically  terminated,  and  that 
there  remained  little  proof  that 
Christ  was  spiritually  present  in  the 
Church. 

As  to  more  detailed  or  specific 
causes  of  this  perversion  of  the 
Church,  this  ever  widening  depar- 
ture from  the  spirit  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  this  rapidly  growing 
apostasy,  the  following  may  be  con- 
sidered as  instances. 

1.  The  corruption  of  the  plain 
principles  of  the  gospel  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  the  so-called  philosophic 
teachings  of  the  day  was  a  true 
cause  of  disruption.  There  were 
numerous  sects  and  parties,  cults 
and  schools,  each  teaching  rival  the- 
ories as  to  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
the  origin  of  sin,  the  conception  of 
deity,  and  a  multitude  of  other  mys- 
teries. The  Christians  were  soon 
thrown  into  endless  controversies 
among  themselves.    Mosheim  says : 

"It  will  easily  be  imaRined  that  unity 
and  peace  could  not  reign  long  in  the 
Church,  since  it  was  composed  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  who  regarded  each  other 
with  the  bitterest  aver.«»ion.  Besides, 
as  the  converts  to  Christianity  could 
not  extirpate  radically  the  prejudices 
which  had  been  formed  in  tlieir  minds 
by  education,  and  confirmed  by  time, 
they  brought  with  them  into  the  bos- 
om of  the  Church  more  or  less  of  the 
errors  of  their  former  religions.  Thus 
the  seeds  of  discord  and  controversy 
were  easily  sown,  and  could  not  fail 
to  spring  up  soon  into  animosities  and 


dissensions,  which  accordingly  broke 
out  and  divided  the  Church."  (Mos- 
heim, Cent.  I,  Part  II:  11.) 

Here  is  conclusive  proof  of  a 
growing  apostasy — a  church  divid- 
ed against  itself. 

2.  Changes  in  the  essential  ordi- 
nances of  the  gospel,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  useless  and  unauthorized 
additions  to  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  constituted  an  important  el- 
ement of  apostasy.  As  illustrations 
the  changes  wrought  in  the  ordi- 
nances of  baptism  and  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lx)rd's  sapper  may  be 
cited. 

Baptism  as  originally  adminis- 
tered consisted  in  the  authorized 
immersion  of  the  candidate  in  wat- 
er, and  the  ordinance  was  per- 
formed as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
person  became  ready  and  eligible. 
In  the  second  century  we  find  the 
ordinance  limited  to  the  two  festi- 
val seasons  of  Easter  and  Pente- 
cost. After  the  ceremony  the  per- 
sons baptized  were  treated  as  chil- 
dren, and  were  fed  milk  and  honey 
in  token  of  their  infancy  in  the 
Church.  In  the  third  century  the 
ceremony  was  further  complicated 
by  the  ministrations  of  an  exorcist 
before  the  immersion.  This  official 
indulged  in  "menacing  and  formid- 
able shouts  and  declanjation"  where- 
by the  evil  spirit  was  to  be  driven 
away  from  the  candidate. 

"The  driving  out  this  demon  was 
now  considered  as  an  essential  prep- 
aration for  baptism,  after  the  admin- 
istration of  which  the  candidates  re- 
turned home,  adorned  with  crowns, 
and  arrayed  in  white  garments,  as  sa- 
cred emblems — the  former  of  their  vic- 
tory over  sin  and  the  world,  the  lat- 
ter of  their  inward  purity  and  inno- 
cence." (Mosheim,  Cent  III,  Part  II, 
ch.  4.) 

In  the  century  following  (i.  e.  the 
fourth)  salt  was  placed  in  the  mouth 
of  the  candidate     and     a     double 
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anointing  with  oil  accompanied  the 
ceremony. 

The  form  of  baptism  had  also 
been  changed  in  that  immersion 
was  no  longer  considered  essential, 
and  sprinkling  with  water  was  sub- 
stituted. The  first  evidence  of  this 
change  appears  in  the  third  century. 
Within  this  century  also  the  prac- 
tice of  infant-baptism  arose ;  and 
later  this  became  general.  A  more 
infamous  doctrine  than  that  of  the 
condemnation  of  unbaptized  infants 
can  scarcely  be  imagined,  and  a 
stronger  proof  of  the  heresies  that 
had  invaded  and  corrupted  the  ear- 
ly Church  need  not  be  sought.  (See 
Talmage's  "Articles  of  Faith,*'  Lec- 
ture, vi:  11-17  and  vii:  1-11.) 

The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, as  instituted  by  the  Savior  and 
as  administered  during  the  apos- 
tolic ministry,  was  as  simple  as  it 
was  sacred  and  solemn.  Accom- 
panied by  the  true  spirit  of  the  gos- 
pel its  simplicity  was  sanctifying; 
as  interpreted  by  the  spirit  of  apos- 
tasy, its  simplicity  became  a  re- 
proach. Hence  we  find  that  in  the 
third  century,  long  sacramental 
prayers  were  prescribed,  and  much 
pomp  was  introduced.  Vessels  of 
gold  and  silver  were  used  by  such 
congregations  as  could  afford  them. 
Non-members,  and  members  "who 
were  in  a  penitential  state''  were 
excluded  from  the  mef:tings — in  im- 
itation of  the  exclusiveness  accom- 
panying heathen  mysteries.  Dispu- 
tation arose  as  to  the  proper  time 
of  administering  the  sacrament — 
morning,  noon  or  evening;  and  as 
to  the  frequency  with  which  the  or- 
dinance should  be  perfoiTned.  At 
fi  later  date  there  was  violent  dis- 
sension as  to  whether  the  bread  and 
wine  were  mere  symbols  of  the  Sa- 
vior's flesh  and  blood,  or  in  some 
mystical  sense,  actual  flesh  and 
blood.  This  latter  view  is  held  by 
certain  Catholics  today.    The  ordi- 


nance of  the  sacrament  was  furth- 
er perverted  by  the  suppression  of 
one  of  the  elements, — ^bread  only 
being  administered. 

There  was  a  great  tendency  to 
supplant  the  simplicity  of  Church 
ceremony  by  great  display,  thus  cor- 
rupting the  ordinances  by  heathen- 
ish innovations.  As  to  such  inno- 
vations, Mosheim  writes  as  follows, 
with  reference  to  conditions  existing 
in  the  second  century: 

"There  is  no  institution  so  pure  and 
excellent  which  the  corruption  and 
folly  of  man  will  not  in  time  alter  for 
the  worse,  and  load  with  additions 
foreign  to  its  nature  and  original  de- 
sign. Such  in  a  particular  manner  was 
the  fate  of  Christianity.  In  this  cen- 
tury many  unnecessary  rites  and  cere- 
monies were  added  to  the  Christian 
worship,  the  introduction  of  which 
was  extremely  offensive  to  wise  and 
good  men.  These  changes,  while  they 
destroyed  the  beautiful  simplicity  of 
the  gospel,  were  naturally  pleasing  to 
the  gross  multitude,  who  are  more  de- 
lighted with  the  pomn  and  splendor  of 
external  institutions  than  with  the  na- 
tive charms  of  rational  and  solid  piety, 
and  who  generally  give  little  attention 
to  any  objects  but  those  which  strike 
their  outward  senses."  (Mosheim, 
"Ecclesiastical  History,"  Cent.  II,Part 
II,  ch.  4.) 

The  same  author  explains  that 
the  bishops  of  that  day  increased 
the  ceremonies  and  added  to  them 
splendor  "by  way  of  accommodation 
to  the  infirmities  and  preiudices  of 
both  Jews  and  heathen." 

3.  The  unauthorized  changes  in 
church  organization  and  methods 
of  government  constituted  another 
and  one  of  the  most  potent  of  the 
internal  causes  leading  to  the  apos- 
tasy of  the  Primitive  Church.  This 
will  claim  our  attention  in  the  next 
lesson. 

After  a  study  of  the  evidences 
herein  set  forth,  is  there  room  for 
doubt,  that  even  before  the  third 
century  had  closed,  the  Church  had 
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realized  in  great  part  the  fateful 
prediction  of  Isaiah  (24:5),  and 
this  "because  they  have  transgressed 
the  laws,  changed  the  ordinance, 
broken  the  everlasting  covenant," 


LESSON  REVIEW. 

1.  What  do  you  understand  by  "in- 
ternal causes"  contributing  to  the 
apostasy? 

2.  In  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  which  seemed  to  be 
conducive  to  weakness  in  the  Church 
—conditions  of  peace  or  conditions  of 
persecution?     Explain. 

3.  What  does  Milner  say  as  to  the 
internal  conditions  of  the  Church  in 
the   third   century? 


4.  Cite  other  authorities  on  the 
same  subject 

5.  Specify  three  causes  operating 
within  the  Church  and  leading  to  its 
apostasy. 

6.  Give  evidence  of  the  perversion 
of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  by  the 
admixture  of  so-called  philosophic 
theories,  in  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era. 

7.  Name  some  of  the  essential  or- 
dinances of  the  Church  tnat  were 
changed  in  the  early  Church. 

8.  Discuss  the  alterations  intro- 
duced in  connection  with  baptism. 

9.  Discuss  in  the  same  manner  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

10.  What  evidence  of  apostasy  do 
you  find  in  these  unauthorized 
changes?  What  did  Isaiah  nredict  in 
this  regard? 


The  Home  Beautiful. 

LESSON  VI. 

CARE  OF   CHILDREN 


"The    best    investment    any    family 
can  make  is  in  the  care  and  educa- 
tion of  the  children." 

"Every  child's  birthright  should  be 
a  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body.". 

The  first  part  of  our  lesson  will 
deal  with  the  child  from  the  stand- 
point of  physical  perfection,  taking 
the  periods  of  infancy,  childhood, 
and  school  life. 

The  subject  of  health  should  be 
considered  from  the  time  the  child 
is  born,  indeed  the  health  of  the 
parents  and  for  generations  preced- 
ing, will  influence  the  child. 

Discuss  heredity  and  kindred  sub- 
jects. 

Take  the  normal  child,  and  its 
perfect  physical  development  de- 
pends upon  the  care  it  receives  dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  its  life.  The 
greatest  per  cent  of  children  die  be- 
fore one  year  of  age,  and  from  that 
time  on  as  the  child  grows  stronger 
the  percentage  decreases. 


The  most  important  consideration 
for  the  health  of  a  child  is  its  food, 
though  sleep,  air,  and  sunlight, 
bathing,  clothing,  exercise,  and  rest 
are  each  important. 

I  think  we  are  safe  in  saying 
that  more  trouble  comes  from  quan- 
tity than  quality,  in  the  matter  of 

feeding  infants,  at 
Food.  least  in  the  earlier 

months  of  a  baby's 
life.  If  the  natural  food  cannot 
be  supplied  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  the  greatest  care  must 
be  exercised  in  prov^iding  a  sub- 
stitute, and  each  individual  case 
must  be  carefully  studied  and  gov- 
erned by  its  own  peculiarities  for 
a  food  that  agrees  perfectly  with 
one  child  will  prove  an  utter  fail- 
ure fqfr  another.  But  after  the 
proper  food  is  found,  whether  na- 
tural or  artificial,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  capacity  of  a  child's 
stomach  is  limited,     and    quantity 
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must  be  considered.  At  birth  a 
child^s  stomach  is  about  the  size  of 
an  egg,  will  hold  about  one  ounce 
of  liquid  food.  It  gradually  increases 
in  size  until  at  the  end  of  the  third 
month  its  capacity  is  four  and  a 
half  ounces;  fifth  month  five 
ounces;  end  of  the  twelfth  month 
eight  ounces. 

Regularity  in  feeding  comes  next 
in  importance.  A  baby  should  be 
fed  every  two  hours  until  two 
months  old;  two  or  three  months 
old,  every  three  hours ;  three  to  six 
months,  every  four  hours;  six 
months  to  one  year  live  times  daily 
and  then  four  times  daily.  Never 
wake  a  child  in  the  night  to  feed 
it,  and  after  a  few  months  train  it 
not  to  take  any  food  ?.t  night.  Don't 
use  a  "pacifier,"  it  is  blamed  for 
growths  in  the  nose  and  throat,  may 
interfere  with  the  shape  of  the 
mouth  and  teeth,  and  is  likely  to 
breed  disease  germs. 

What  is  said  regarding  regular- 
ity of  meals  will  apply  to  everything 
pertaining  to  the  child.  It  is  very 
easy  to  form  the  habits  of  a  baby, 
and  starting  put  ri-^ht  will  save 
endless  trouble  to  hirn  as  well  as  to 
everyone  else  in  the  household,  as 
it  is  conceded  that  baby  is  monarch 
in  the  kingdom  of  home 

We  might  almost  say  the  more 
sleep  the  better  for  a  babe,  as  the 
necessary  amount  for  the  first 
month  is  from 
Sleep.  twenty    to    twenty- 

two  hours  daily ; 
three  months,  eighteen  to  twenty 
hours;  six  months,  sixteen  to  eigh- 
teen hours;  one  year  fourteen  to 
fifteen  hours.  If  this  amount  of 
sleep  cannot  be  taken  a  child  should 
be  encouraged  to  sleep  all  that  he 
will.  It  should  not  sleep  or  be  held 
in  one  position  for  too  long  a  time, 
but  should  be  turned  to  make  it 
more  comfortable  and  to  give  the 
bones  and  all  parts  of  th**.  body  an 


equal  chance  for  development.  The 
baby  should  sleep  in  a  quiet,  airy 
place,  out  of  doors  when  it  can  be 
arranged,  and  it  should  never  sleep 
in  the  same  room  where  it  has  been 
all  day  with  perhaps  a  number  of 
other  people.  This  brings  us  prop- 
erly to  the  subject  of  air  and  sun- 
light. 

A  child  from  the  first  week  of  its 
life  should  be  taken  out  of  doors 
at  least  for  a  short  time  daily,  un- 
less it    is     actually 
Air  and  storrr.mg,     and     it 

Sunlight.  will  be   found  that 

there  are  few  days 
indeed  that  it  cannot  be  taken 
out  some  time  during  the  day  if 
properly  clothed.  Aii'  and  sunlight 
are  half  the  baby's  life,  and  who 
has  ever  seen  a  cross,  fretful  baby, 
even  half  sick  apparently,  that 
would  not  be  delighted  and  happy 
if  taken  out  for  a  ride  or  a  walk. 
It  should  be  properly  wrapped  up 
and  its  eyes  shaded  from  the  sun, 
never  let  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
shine  in  a  baby's  eyes,  it  may  per- 
manently injure  its  sight. 

Among  civilized  p?ople  it  would 
seem  unnecessaary  to  say  that  the 
daily  bath  for  the  baby  is  indispen- 
sable,     both      for 
Bathing.  health   and   cleanli- 

ness. What  is  more 
offensive  than  a  baby  that  does  not 
receive  the  proper  attention  in  this 
regard,  and  what  discomfort  and 
real  suffering  the  baby  itself  must 
endure.  Care  should  be  taken  about 
the  temperature  of  both  the  room 
and  the  water.  The  water  is  of 
the  right  temperature  when  it  feels 
neither  hot  nor  cold  to  the  elbow. 
There  should  never  be  any  blue- 
ness,  chillness,  or  signs  of  exhaus- 
tion apparent  after  the  ba«:h.  Bath 
should  be  given  midway  between 
feedings,  and  should  never  last  over 
five  minutes.  Little  soap  is  re- 
quired, and  of  course  it  should  be 
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of  the  very  best  quality.  A  bran 
bag  added  to  the  bath  is  good  for 
children  with  eczema,  and  salt 
where  stimulating  properties  are 
needed.  Special  care  should  be  giv- 
en to  the  cleansing  of  the  eyes,  nos- 
trils and  mouth.  A  solution  of  bor- 
acic  acid  is  almost  indispensable  for 
this  purpose.  Nothing  should  be 
inserted  into  ear  or  nose  except  a 
little  twisted  cotton  or  gauze.  In 
hot  weather  a  quick  sponge  bath 
will  often  secure  a  good  night's 
rest  to  a  fretful  baby. 

Many  young  mothers  make  a  se- 
rious mistake  in  thinking  a  baby's 
wardrobe  must  be  expensive  to  meet 
all      the      require- 
Clothing.  ments.       The     sim 

plest,  plainest  lit- 
tle garments,  of  the  finest,  softest 
materials,  comfortabl/  fitting,  dain- 
tily made  and  always  clean  are  in 
the  best  taste,  and  certainly  are 
most  acceptable  to  baby  if  he  could 
make  his  preference  known.  (A 
good  way  to  test  the  quality  of  a 
fabric  is  to  apply  it  to  the  eyelid, 
which  approaches  very  nearly  the 
sensitiveness  of  a  baby's  skin.) 
His  clothing  and  his  bed  covering 
should  be  sufficient  for  warmth 
but  never  heavy.  A  frequent 
cause  of  restless  sleep  is  too  much 
covering,  and  by  removing  a  por- 
tion quiet  sleep  follows.  The 
clothing  should  not  bind  any  part 
of  the  body;  ill  fitting  shoes  cause 
deformed  feet,  tight  bands  deform 
the  bones  and  cause  serious  trou- 
ble later  in  life,  besides  giving  great 
discomfort  to  the  child.  All  cloth- 
ing worn  in  the  day  should  be 
changed  at  night. 

You  may  think  at  the  first  glance 
that  these  are  things  that  do  not 
have  much  connection  with  baby 
life,  but  ihey  are 
Exercise  and  important  factors  in 
Rest.  a    child's     develop- 

ment. Vigorous  cry- 


ing at  least  half  an  hour  daily  is 
really  necessary  for  the  expansion 
of  the  chest  and  the  development  of 
the  lungs.  Stretching,  kicking, 
squirming,  etc.,  give  needed  exer- 
cise also.  Gentle  massage  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand  is  appreciated  by 
the  baby,  especially  when  undressed 
at  night,  and  causes  better  sleep. 

A  young  child  needs  a  great  deal 
of  rest  and  quiet,  also.  It  should  be 
allowed  to  lie  comfortably  on  its 
back  and  should  not  be  handled  or 
played  with  too  much  or  have  too 
much  excitement  or  noise,  as  this 
makes  nervous  children. 

As  the  child  merges  from  the 
period  of  helpless  infancy  a  gradual 
change  must  be  made  along  all  the 
lines  considered. 
Childhood.  The  diet  should  still 

be  carefully 
watched,  and  it  is  better,  if  pos- 
sible for  very  young  children  not 
to  sit  at  the  general  table,  where 
they  see  food  they  shoul''  not  be 
allowed  to  eat.  If  they  cannot  have 
a  separate  table,  then  it  is  well  for 
the  mother  to  choose  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, food  suited  to  their  needs, 
and  this  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
adult  members  of  the  family  also 
in  many  cases.  Try  to  get  children 
to  like  things  that  are  good  for 
them.  They  are  very  apt  to  get 
fancies  and  fads,  and  much  can  be 
done  by  judicious  training.  The 
first  additions  made  to  the  exclu- 
sive milk  diet  of  the  infant  should 
be  cereals,  crackers,  bread,  and 
butter,  eggs,  (half  an  t^g  at 
first,  poached  or  soft  cooked)  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  broth  'hickened  with 
strained  rice  or  barley.  Ab  the  child 
grows  older  the  diet  of  four  meals 
a  day  may  include  baked  potatoes, 
boiled  rice,  macaroni,  bak^d  apples, 
stewed  prunes,  apple  sauce,  and  still 
later  the  finer  varieties  of  vegeta- 
bles, fish  and  the  best  roast  beef, 
steak,   chicken,   or   Jamb   in   small 
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quantities,  may  be  added,  and  fresh 
ripe  fruit  in  its  season,  if  taken  ear- 
ly in  the  day.  Avoid  the  use  of 
salted  meats,  pork,  veal,  coarse  veg- 
etables, cheese,  fried  foods,  pastry, 
or  rich  desserts  of  any  kind,  condi- 
ments, tea,  coffee,  or  any  stimu- 
lating drinks.  Good,  rich  milk  and 
cocoa  are  nourishing,  but  they  are 
really  food,  the  only  real  drink  suit- 
able for  children  is  water,  and  this 
should  be  given  from  the  very  first, 
in  plentiful  quantities,  but  never 
iced. 

What  has  been  said  on  the  sub- 
jects of  sleep,  air  and  sunlight, 
bathing,  clothing,  exercise,  and  rest 
for  the  infant,  will  apply  to  the 
small  child,  with  changes  and  ad- 
ditions to  suit  its  growth  and  de- 
velopment. After  the  child  is  able 
to  walk  there  is  no  danger  but  that 
sufficient  exercise  will  be  taken,  the. 
greater  danger  will  be  that  too  lit- 
tle rest  will  be  taken,  so  the  wise 
mother  will  insist  upon  the  daily 
nap  until  the  child  is  six  years  old, 
and  if  it  does  not  seem  mclined  to 
sleep  have  it  lie  down  in  a  quiet 
place  for  an  hour,  the  re^t  will  do 
it  good. 

The  teeth  should  receive  special 
attention,  not  only  with  regard  to 
■cleanliness,  as  particles  of  food  de- 
cay and  cause  disease,  but  the  den- 
tist should  be  allowed  to  do  his  part 
when  necessary,  thus  preserving  the 
teeth,  saving  the  child  much  suffer- 
ing from  toothache,  and  giving  it 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  prop- 
perly  masticate  its  food.  Jt  should 
be  early  taught  to  eat  slowly  and 
masticate  its  food  well. 

All  the  points  mentioned  as  im- 
portant for  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  child  should  be  em- 
phasized when  ap- 
School  Life.  plied  to  the  period 

of  school  life.  The 
child  is  growing  rapidly  and  study 
is  an  added  tax  on  the  vitality.     It 


should  be  seen  to  that  school  chil- 
dren have  a  wholesome  plentiful, 
nourishing  diet.  They  shoitld  never 
start  to  school  in  the  morning  with- 
out a  substantial  breakfast,  as  with- 
out this  they  have  less  resistance  to 
cold,  fatigue,  and  disease.  A  tasty, 
appetizing  luncheon  should  be  pro- 
vided, and  they  should  have  two 
other  meals  daily  if  they  want 
them,  but  should  not  get  into  the 
habit  of  eating  at  any  and  all  times, 
"piecingf"  between  meals,  and  con- 
stantly eating  cahdy.  Candy  would 
not  be  so  harmful  if  eaten  moder- 
ately, after  dinner,  but  eaten  indis- 
criminately it  destroys  the  appetite 
for  wholesome  food  and  creates  a 
craving  for  highly  seasoned  food, 
pickles,  etc 

The  clothing  if  not  of  the  proper 
kind  may  bring  on  disease  by  caus- 
ing perspiration,  by  allowing  the 
body  to  become  chilly,  or  by  re- 
stricting circulation,  respiration,  and 
liberty  of  movement. 

In  conclusion  we  will  say  that 
much  that  is  merely  touched  upon 
here  should  be  brought  out  in  dis- 
cussion. And  this  is  where  we  ex- 
pect the  young  mothers  to  take  their 
part.  If  they  do  not  belong  to  your 
association,  give  them  a  special  in- 
vitation to  come  for  this  evening 
and  tell  them  they  are  needed. 

Discuss : 

Precocious  children. 

Is  premature  development  of 
powers  followed  by  premature  de- 
cay? 

Should  children  be  urged  to  com- 
mit to  memory  for  recitation, 
"showing  off/*  etc? 

What  about  phvsical  development 
keeping  pace  with  mental  develop- 
ment? 

Are  children  who  are  precocious 
any  brighter  later  in  life  than  those 
who  develop  more  slowly? 

Do  children  need  work  for  phy- 
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sical  development?     Do  they  need 
play? 

What  about  boys  doing  girls 
work  in  the  home?  Girls  doing 
outdoor  work.  (Some  people  who 
have  young  students  wo^'king  for 


their  board  prefer  boys  to  girls,  as 
the  former  do  the  work  fully  as 
well  and  do  not  have  so  much  wash- 
ing, ironing,  and  general  "fussing^' 
for  themselves). 


Helpful  Hints  for  Juniors. 

LESSON  VI. 
Obi'dience  and  Self-denial. 


Teachers,  in  appealing  to  your 
girls  on  these  topics  try  to  do  so 
in  a  simple  way,  that  all  can  com- 
prehend and  all  be  interested. 

In  the  previous  lesson  the  girls 
were  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
they  are  sacred .  to  God,  that  He 
loves  every  one  of  them,  and  that 
He  would  have  them  return  to  Him 
intelligent  beings.  Now  teachers, 
try  and  fix  deeply  in  the  minds  of 
your  girls  the  thought  that  obedi- 
ence is  one  of  the  ste^  ping  stones  to 
intelligence ;  that  the  revelations  and 
laws  given  to  man  by  God  if  obeyed 
are  going  to  add  to  his  wisdom  and 
knowledge. 

Here  a  beautiful  lesson  can  be 
taught  on  the  Word  of  Wisdom, 
showing  how  obedience  and  self- 
denial  combined  will  tend  to  in- 
crease our  intelligence.  Ask  one 
girl  to  dwell  on  this  thought  during 
the  week  and  tell  why  this  is  so. 
Have  another  girl  give  an  illustra- 
tion of  obedience  in  the  home,  an- 
other, of  obedience  in  school,  one  to 
the  laws  of  health,  and  one  to  moral 
law. 


Have  all  the  girls  practice  self- 
denial  in  some  way  during  the  week, 
and  then  call  on  as  many  as  time 
will  permit  to  tell  of  the  conse- 
quences of  such  denial.  Fm  sure 
you  will  have  an  intensely  interest- 
ing and  profitable  meeting. 


(2) 
(3) 


Obedienc^e. 

a — In  the  home. 

(1)     To  law  of  God. 
To  parents. 
To  your  higher  self. 
In  mutual. 
( 1 )     In  what  way  ? 
In  school — why  ? 
To  the  laws  of  health — eflFect. 
To  moral  law — result. 
Self-denial. 

a     In  the  home. 

( 1 )  In  the  morning. 

(2)  At  noon. 

(3)  In  evening. 

b     In  meeting — how  ? 
c    In  social  gatherings. 

way? 
d     With  your  girl  friends — how? 

Eflfect? 


c 
d 
c 


In  what 


Literary  Lesson. 

LESSON  VI. 


Jane  Austin,  so  well-known  to- 
day, was  hardly  known  at  all  dur- 
ing her  lifetime.  She  hadn't  a  sin- 
gle literary  friend  and  never  met 


1m)r  the  Senior:  "Pride  and  Prejudice." 

an  author  of  note.  One  of  her  bi- 
ographers says  that  her  life  could 
be  written  in  six  sentences,  so  un- 
eventful was  it.     Certain  it  is  that 
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her  social  circle  showed  her  the 
types  she  has  brought  into  her 
books,  for  nothing  more  real,  more 
everyday  tnie  could  be.  She 
writes  of  middle  class  life  in  rural 
England,  of  her  own  time  (1775- 
1817).  .Probably  her  chief  charac- 
teristic is  the  exquisite  humor  with 
which  she  tells  things. 

This  is  what  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
diary  said  of  her : 

"Read  again,  and  for  the  third  time 
at  least.  Miss  Austin's  finelv  written 
novel  of  *Pride  and  Prejudice.*  That 
young  lady  had  a  talent  for  describing 
the  involvements  and  feelings  and 
characters  of  ordinary  life  whi<;h  is 
to  me  the  most  wonderful  I  ever  met 
with.  The  Big  Bowwow  strain  I  can 
do  myself,  like  any  now  going;  but 
the  exquisite  touch  which  renders 
commonplace  things  and  characters 
interesting  from  the  truth  of  the  de- 
scription and  the  sentiment  is  denied 
to  me." 

Macauly's  cri^ism  was,  among 
other  comments* 

"Jane  Austin,  a  woman  of  whom 
England  may  be  justly  proud;  she  has 
given  us  a  multitude  of  characters, 
commonplace,  yet  all  as  perfectly  dis- 
criminated from  each  ether  as  if  they 
were  the  most  eccentric  of  human  be- 
ings. And  all  this  by  touches  so  deli- 
cate that  they  elude  analysis,  that 
they  defy  the  powers  of  description, 
and  that  we  know  them  to  exist  only 
by  the  general  effect  to  which  they 
have  contributed." 

The  story  chosen  deals  with  class 
distinction.  Mr.  Darcy,  to  us  now- 
adays, a  somewhat  stilted  hero,  be- 
ing generally  cited  as  representing 


"Pride,"  and  Elizabeth  Bennet  as 
•Prejudice,"  that  being  the  feeling 
she  had  towards  him.  But  hasn't  the 
title  really  a  double  meaning?  She 
had  considerable  pn'de,  too,  and 
he  had  fully  as  much  prejudice 
against  her  circle  as  she  had  against 
him  for  having  it.  And  it  really 
seems  a  pity  to  give  all  the  pride 
to  the  higher  rung  of  the  ladder  and 
allow  only  prejudice  to  what  is 
half  an  inch  below  it,  even  though  it 
is  practically  correct. 

"Pride  and  Prejudice"  opens  our 
eyes  to  what  a  great  question  matri- 
mony is  to  some  mothers — especial- 
ly mothers  with  five  daughters ! 

REVIEW. 

1.  Relate  somewhat  briefly  the  plot 
of  the  story. 

2.  Contrast  the  characters  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bennet. 

1  Describe  the  other  sisters 
briefly,  but  consider  Elizabeth  well. 

4.  Contrast  Mr.  Darcy  with  his 
friend   Bingley. 

5.  Briefly  describe  Mr.   Collins. 
Read  chapter  19. 
What  becomes  of  Mr.  Collins? 
Who    is    Wickham,    what    part 

does  he  play  in  the  story,  and  how 
does  he  turn  out? 

9.  Tell  briefly  the  love  story  of 
Elizabeth  and  Mr.  Darcy  from  their 
meeting  to  the  end. 

10.  Read  chapter  58. 

11.  Give  some  examples  of  Eliza- 
beth's humor. 

12.  Name  a  novel  that  has  been 
more  interesting  to  you  than  this  is, 
and  state  why. 

13.  Read  some  other  part  or  sev- 
eral small  parts  that  you  like. 


6. 
7. 
8. 


For  the  Juniors:    "The  Widow  0*Callagiian*s  Boys. 


A  book  slightly  reminiscent  of 
"Mrs.  Wiggs,"  but  very  much  bet- 
ter in  every  way.  In  fact,  one  of 
the  best  books  of  its  class;  full  of 
heart  interest,  and  interspersed  with 
delightful  bits  of  philosophy.  It 
makes  one  wish  that  in  the  world 


there  were  more  wise  mothers,  like 
the  widow  and  more  just,  helpful 
men  like  the  general. 

REVIEW. 

1.  Read  the  first  chapter. 

2.  Tell  briefly  chapters  2,  3,  and  4. 
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3.  Read  chapter  5. 

4.  Tell  chapter  6. 

5.  Read  chapter  7. 

6.  Relate  chapter  8. 

7.  Read  chapter  9. 

8.  Tell  chapters  10  and  11. 

9.  Tell  chapters  12  and  13. 

10.  Tell  chapters  14    briefly,     and 
read  chapter  15. 

11.  Give  chapter  16,  reading  page 


223  from  "The  general  smiled,"  and 
give  briefly  chapters  17  and  18. 

12.  Read  chapter  19. 

13.  Read  chapter  20. 

14.  Read  chapter  21. 

(Anyone  telling  chapters  should  do 
so  very  briefly  to  give  time  for  the 
reading.  In  telling  the  contents  of 
chapters  tell  also  any  good  thoughts 
in  them.  Half  a  dozen  sent*»nces  will 
cover  both). 


Sauce  for  the  Christmas  Pudding. 


It  was  Mrs.  Taylor's  custom  to  show 
her  interest  in  her  children's  Sunday 
School  work  by  questions  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  lesson,  what  was  sung,  etc. 
She  was  much  puzzled  one  Sunday 
when  she  asked,"Well,  Annie,  what  did 
you  sing  today?"  and  the  child  an- 
swered, "Oh,  we  sang  'Tag  me  all 
around.' "  It  was  made  clear  when  an 
older  child  explained  that  the  selection 
was  "Come  Follow  Me." 

Frank  was  very  proud  when,  after 
his  fifth  birthday,  he  could  say  he  was 
"going  on  six."  His  younger  brother 
grew  tired  of  hearing  this  statement 
oft  repeated  and  in  a  tone  which  ex- 
pressed much  weariness  he  said,"Well, 
Frank,  why  don't  you  go?" 

Charlie,  who  had  always  been  taught 
to  fold  his  hands  while  saying  his 
prayers,  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
get  his  right  one  injured  one  day,  and 
had  to  have  it  bandaged.  At  night 
when  his  mother  asked  him  to  kneel 
down  he  surprised  her  by  saying, 
"Why,  mama,  I  can't  pray  with  one 
hand." 

"Whom  do  you  love?"  asked  Aunt 
Sadie  of  two-year-old  George. 

"Papa,"  was  the  answer.  Then  fol- 
lowed, "Mamma,"  "Grandma,"  etc.  In 
an  aggrieved  tone  the  questioner  said 
"But  where  do  I  come  in?"  "At  the 
back  door,"  was  the  quick  response." 


Paul,  scarcely  thre^,  showed  an  in- 
terest in  bread  making  quite  unusual 
to  one  of  his  sex.  Each  time  mamma 
made  biscuit  he  must  have  part  of  the 
dough.  One  day  he  was  viewing  his 
newly-made  loaf  with  much  satisfac- 
tion when  mamma  said,  "I  wonder  if 
my  little  boy  is  going  to  be  a  baker?'* 
Not  understanding  the  meaning  of  the 
last  word,  the  child  answered  in  a  tone 
of  disgust,  "No,  i  igt,  I  doin'  to  be  a 
loafer."  ^ 


Doctor 


-,  who  is  noted  for  his 


use  of  good  English,  was  much  an- 
noyed by  hearing  his  children  make 
such  remarks  as  "I  got  a  letter  today," 
or  "I've  got  twenty  flints,"  etc.  After 
some  weeks  of  careful  training  he  was 
surprised  one  evening  to  hear  his 
twelve-year-old  daughter  say.  "I  got 
— "  before  she  could  proceed,  he  inter- 
rupted her  by  saying,  "Elsie,  how  fre- 
quently must  I  tell  ""ou  not  to  say 
got;  say  I  have,  or  I  received." 

With  a  mischievous  look  she  an- 
swered demurely,  "All  right,  papa,  I 
'received'  upon  a  chair  to  try  and  wind 
the  clock,  but  could  not  reach  it." 

It  was  Helen's  first  year  at  school, 
and  she  had  mastered  most  words  of 
three  letters,  but  when  she  found  Mrs. 
she  was  nuzzled.  She  was  told  that  it 
spelled  "Misses,"  but  no  explanation 
was  made.  So  a  few  moments  later  she 
triumphantly  exhibited  the  sentence, 
"She  Mrs.  the  cat.' 
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